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THE CITIES OF BUDDHISM 




: THE>MODERN': REVIEW^ 


On the great road^ from "Dhauli ' to the 
,,;no'rths: 'again? there must have ■ been some ' 
point at which a route' branched ' off '■for ■ 
Benares, passing through Gaya, and'Crp'ss- ^ 
ing the Punpun River,. ; following - in great 
part the same line by; which Sher Shah’s 
Dak went later, and the railway goes to-day. 

:;uS'': 'suppose," however, that.- two 
thousand and more years have rolled away, 
■and ...that we are 'back- once more in that , 
era ■in -which- Dha.uli was. a; fortified.. . capital 
city. The elephant-heralded decree stands • 
outside the gates, proclaiming in freshly-cut 
■; letters''; o the ,, common tongue, the name- of . ; 

.- that wise and just -Emperor who binds him- 
self -'and his ' people by - a- single body of 

- ■ ' ■ .■■King Piyadassi, in ' the twelfth year 
after -my .anointing, ■.'have obtained., true 
:;;enlightenment,”'"' commences the august 
" Edict. ' ' It goes on to ' express the royal 
'distress : at the , imperialistic - : conquest of ■ 
;.'the',' -province, ' in ■Asoka’s youth, a'-nd assures 
his people of his desire to mitigate this 
fundamental injustice of his rule, by a 
readiness to give audience to any one of 
them, high or low, at any hour of the day 
or night. It further enumerates certain 
of the departments of public works which 
have been established by the new Govern- 
ment, such as those of wells, roads, trees 
and medicine. And it notes the appoint- 
ment of public censors, or guardians of 
morality. 

In his reference to the obtaining of ‘true 
enlightenment,’ Asoka records himself a 

non-monastic disciple of the Great 

Monastic Order of the day. Nearly three 
have elapsed, since the 
Blessed One, and in the 

Begging Friars whom He 
inaugurated, there has been heretofore no 
event like this, of the receiving of the 
imperial penitent into the lay-ranks 
served by them. Their task of nation- 
making is slowty but surely going forward, 
nevertheless. In the light of the Gospel of 
Nirvana, the Aryan Faith is steadily 

defining and consolidating itself. The Vedic 
Gods have dropped out of common refer- 
ence. The religious ideas of the Upani- 
shads are being democratised, by the very 
labours of the Begging Friars in spreading 
those of Buddha, and are coming to be 
regarded popularly as a recognised body 


hundred years 
passing of the 
history of the 


of doctrine, .-. , characteristic -; -of the Aryan 
fol-k. Vague . racial;,- superstitions, about 
■.snakes and trees and 'saored; springs, are .tend.- 
ing more and more to.be.iiitellectually organ- 
'ised and regimented round the central figure,' 
of Brahma, .the Creator and , '0.rda.iiier, of 
Brahminic thinkers. 

Thus the higher philosop.hieai ;c.once'ptions;, 
of the, higher- race are, being asserted" as,, 
■the. .outstanding peaks and 'summits; of the' 
Hinduistic faith, and the curreiit; notions ..of 
the po.pulace are finding their, place, gradti-; 
alty, in the body of that faith,, 'coming ,,'by 
degrees " into ' organic continuity ...with"' the - 
lofty abstractions' of the Upaiiishad.s. . In 
,o-ther words, ' the making of .Hinduism has 
begun. 

The -whole is fermented and ' ..energised 
by the' memory of the Great .Life,'... en,ded 
only ' three centuries agone, of which the , 
yellow-clad Brethren are earnest .and ■ token. 
Had .Buddha, founded a- church., recognising', 
social rites,-. re.ceivmg the new-born, solem- 
nising marriage, ■ and giving benediction to 
the passing soul, his personal teachings 
would have formed to 'this -'^hour a' distiii-' 
guisliable,. half-antagonistic' strain, . i,n the 
organ-music of Flinduisni. . But 'He .founded 
only, an orde..r. And its only function 'was 
to'preach the . Gospel, '-and ; give individual 
'souls the niessage.of -AkVmwa, .' Form,arnage 
and blessing, men must go to the 'B,ralimi.!is...; 
'the sons .of .Buddha co.uld , not be main- 
. tainers .of . the .social . polity, ' since in His' ' 
-.. e^^es-. , it ' had 'been , the social nexus itself '■' 
which had, constituted ■ that .‘‘World.,’'’.' that 
'.“Ma 3 ?-a,'” from w,hich it was .the 'mission' 
of : the Truth to set men free. 

;The work of the' monk, then, as a witness , 
to' the eternal verities, was in no rivaliy to 
■ the more civic .function of the Brahminic 
priesthood. ^ ■' ;A,nd this is the fact which 
■'finds' expr.e.ssio.n in -the .relation of the monk- 
■'hood to the Indian, cities of the Asokan 
'. Era. The Brahmin is a citizen-priest, living 
. in,,a city.'' '.The Buddhist ..is, a monk, living 
.'.in an abbey. In all lands, the monk has 
memorialised himself by buildings, instead 
of by posterity. In India, theseliave been 
largely carved, as at Maiiavellipore, in the 
south, or excavated, as at Ellora and else- 
where, instead of built. But the sentiment 
is the same. In place of a single monas- 
^ tery, with its chapel or cathedral, we find 
here a number of independent cells or 
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; ^'groiipS; of ' cellsy and freqiieiitl}^ a .whole series 
of cathedral shrines* . ' Apparently a. given 
spot has remained a monastic centre during 
generation after generation. Dynasties and 
revolutions . ..might' come and go, but this 
would remain, untouched, by aii};' circum- 
stance, save the inevitable shifting of 
population,' and the final decay of its own 
spiritual fire. 

'.An its decoration, the abbey would reflect 
the art of the current epoch. In culture, 
it would act^ as a university. In ideals, , it 
represented, , the super-social, , or extra- 
civic conce.ption of .the spiritual equality 
and fraternity of all men. Its inmates were 
vowed to religious celibacy. . And we may 
'' take it that the place of the abbey would 
always be at a certain distance from a city 
ivhose Government was in sympathy with it. 
Thus the city of Dhauli, under the Em- 
peror Asoka and succeeding worshippers of 
Buddha, had Khanda Giri, at seven miles’ 
distance, as its royal abbey. The civic 
power ''was. , represented at , Gaya : ■ the 
monastic at , Bodh-Gaya." ■ Benares was the 
seat of .Brahmins: Sarnath of monks. 
Elephanta was. the cathedral-temple of a 
'. king’s' capital, ‘‘'V but Kenherl, on another 
island, ' a ' few , mi les away, offers to us the 
corresponding monastery. 

.From 'these, examples, and from what we 
.....call' see, to have 'been their inevitableness,, 
we .m.ight 'expect" that any important' city o.f 
the Buddhistic period would be like.!}" to 
occur in connection with a monastic centre, 
some. few ..miles distant. Now it , is possible ■ 
.to determine the positions of. a great man}" 
such, cities, on grounds. entirC'ly .a priori. 
.It' is , clear, ' for instance,’, that whatever 
' geog.raphicar , considerations might .make 
Benares, .great,, would also act, at the same 
time,, to .'distinguish Allahabad.. By 'a 
..si'm.ilar induction, Mathura on . the Jumna 
..and . Hardwar on., the Ganges, might also 
be. .. 'expected, .to furnish proof of mncient 
greatness. Now outside Prajmg we have 
to the present time, as a haunt of Sadhus, 
the spot known as NirvanikaL And in the .■ 
vicinity of Hardwar, is there not Hrisikesh ?'". 
The caves of Ellora have near them the 
town of Roza. But this we must regard, 
as a sort of Mohammedan prioiy, inasmuch ' 
as its population consists mainly of religious- 
beggars (of course not celibate) living about •' 
And Elephanta is of considerably later date. 


■■'■the 'Tomb of Aurangzebe. The neighbour- 
.. ing capital, that supported the youth of 
Ello.ra, was. probably at Deogiri, now called 

Daulatabad. 

It is the broken links in thc " chain, ' how-' 
ever, that fascinate us mosty: in the light of' 
this historical generalisation. . -What , was 
the city, and what the state, that "made 
Ajanta possible ? ' What was the ■: city that 
corresponded to the dharmasala. at Sanchi ? 
What was the city, and what , the abbey, in 
the case of Amravati ? ■ 

Undoubtedly a fashion once started in such " 
strength under Buddha-worshipping ■ sover- '' 
eigns. and . commonwealths would tend to be 
imitated in later ages' .'when. .. the , system: ,.'.b'f,.;. 
ideas that we know as ..Hinduism 'had com.e''::' 
more defini.tely into vogue. „ It, is also, possible,'',' 
that when the .Buddhistic., ■ orders -. 'failed,:, 
or died out, their places were sometimes taken, 
in the ancient maths and foundations, By Jairi', 
religious. Something of this sort appears,' 
at least,, .to have happened ' at Sarnath and' ■. 
possibly .at KhandaGiri also. But the whole 
■'history of the relations between ' Brahmins, 
Buddhists, and Jains, wants working* , out 
from an Asiatic, and not ■ European, '"point 
of', view, ■ if ■ many pages t of, ■■ history are.td'';' 
become clear to us. 

One question of great interest ' that arises' ',„■ 
in this connection, is, what of ^ this parallel- 
ism., in the case .of ' Pataliputra.'?.,/: Going',,. ,' 
' back to Rajgir, we see ,, the, early', .'ances,-' ' 
tral capital of .the Nanda Kings'' .■'coiifroMedi^t 
at least in later ages, by ' Nalanda, ' the'' his,-.''' " 
tone universi.ty of Bengal-5.„t0' wdiich. Hiouen 
.Tsang owed ' SO much., ... But wha.t o.'f ,. Pa-tali-',.’. 
putra itself .?. . 'Gan, we ..suppose" .that:.; .the;',.;' 
imperial seat had .no official ashrama- '-o.f'''.’,'.' 
piety and learning, in its vicinity ? "'Yet ■i'f„',,t 
it had, and .if,: perhaps, the “'Five' Pahars’’ - : 
mark the site -of this religious college,', what''-", 
was the situation of the' capital 'in .-.'regard".':^ 
to it ? . ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

' -Again, we- find place and occas,.ion,'' by 
means of this generalisation, . for,' rnore-defi'-,-'"^ 
nite consideration than ivas hitherto possi- 
ble, of Indian culture and civilisation at vari- 
ous epochs. What were the various. factions 
performed by these great extra-civic priories ? 
No Englishman has reason to be prouder 
of Oxford than the Hindu of Ajanta. The 
eternal antithesis of Europe between ^Town ' 
■and Gown’ was never a source of rioting ^ 
and disorder in the East, only because, from , • 
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the beginning, they were recognised,, by 
universal consent, as distinct entities, whose 
separateness of interests demanded a certain 
geographical distance. What was the life 
lived in these roj^al abbeys, whose founda- 
tions d^te back in so many cases — notably 
Bodh-Gaya, Sarnath, Dhau'li, and Sanchi— - 
to the reign of Asoka himself ? ^Ehey were 
a symbol, to the eyes of the whole com- 
munity, of democracy, of the right of every 
man to the. highest spiritual career- It is 
not conceivable that they should have been 
entirely without inSuence on the education 
of youth. But undoubtedly their main value 
intellectually lay in their character of .what 
we would now. call postfgraduate universities, 
Here .must .have been carried on such 
researches as .were - recorded, in the lapse of 
centurieii, b.y- Patanjali, in his Yoga Aphor- 
isms, one , 'of the most extraordinaiy , docu- 
ments of ancient science known to the 
world. - Here must have been , the home of 
that learning which made the golden age of 
the Guptas; possible, between 300 and. 500 
A.D. We .roust think too of the inter- 
national relations of these ancient monastic 
colleges. FaHian: (400 A.D.)' sand, Hiouen 
Tsang (650 •AiD,)s were not the only eastern 
students, who came, two thousand "to fifteen 
bundled years ago,; to drink of the. springs 
of Indian, learning.. They were a couple 
whose books of . travels happen . to have 
become famous. But they were two out of 
a great procession of pilgrim-scholars. And 
It was : to the abbeys, that, such came. It 
w^ _ from i these abbeys, again, ; . that the 
missions, .proceeded to foreiga countries. 
No nation^ was ever evangelised by a single 
teacher. The: word. Patrick,, in Irish, it is 
said, means Ju-ayfBg-iMaB, and the vaunted 
saint IS thusj, beyond a doubt, : either a 
member or a personification of a whole race 


of Christian preachers who carried Baptism 
and the Cross to early Ireland. Similarly 
Mahinda, Nagarjuna, and Bodhidharmma 
in the twelfth century, were not the isolated 
figures that history^ as _we know it paints. 

, They were merely^ conspicuous elements in a 
whole stream of missionaiy effort, that 
radiated from the quiet abbeys and monas- 
teries of India, in its great ages, towards 
the worlds of east and west. 'Christianity 
itself, it has been often suggested, may have 
been one of the later fruits of s'uch a 
mission, as preached in .Persia and Syu'ia. 

Here, in these lovely retreats, for they 
are all placed in, the midst of natural 
beauty— was elaborated the thought and 
learning, the power of quiet contemplation, 
and the maiwellous energy of art and 
literary tradition, that have made Hndia as 
we know it to-dayn Here were dreamt those 
dreams, which, reflected on society, became 
the social ideals of the ages in which we 
live. And here was demonstrated the great 
law that wdll be expressed again and again 
in histoiy, whenever the gloiy of India rises 
to one of its supreme moments, the law of 
the antithesis between cityi and university, 
between saniaj and religious orders, be- 
tween the life of affairs and the life of 
thought. Antithetic as they are, however, 
these are nevertheless complementaryn Spiri- 
tualityi brings glory* in its train. The 
monastic life reacts to make civic 
strength. And the sons of modern India 
may well take heart, in the face of this 
law of mutual relations. For it is estab- 
lished in the innermost nature of things 
Indianythat a moment of greatness either 
of I'arragya or of Dharma'shM always be 
a prophecy to the nearing of an hour of ap- 
proaching triumph for its” fellow. 

, ' N-ivebita of Rk.-’\'. 


A NEGRO EDUCATOR’S UNIQUE IDEALS AND 
SUCCESSFUL METHODS 


a HE British bureaucracy is cohstahtly 
accused by Indians, of . aU shades of 
opinion, of governing.fndia'by stereo- . 
typed aod out of date methods. . The* 
eimrge IS laid at the doors of. Englishmen 
who, m . India;, as well as in England, ad- 


minister the Indian affairs, that they have 
displayed a great lack by not adjusting 
themselves to the changed conditions in 
Hindustan. It is constently urged against 
tnem that their preconceived notions of the 
character and capabilities of educated 
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Indians and their exaggerated sense "of 
themselves and their administration of India, 
make them incapable of 'adapUng „them«- 
selves and their policies to the new and 
transformed atmosphere iii . the land,' and 
■ thus give the country a colossal impetus 
for progress and prosperitjh 

These charges may be right. They may' 
be wrong. It is not the province of the 
present paper to debate this point. The 
question that should be asked is : — 

Are the people . of India, themselves, 
showing an appreciation of. their changed 
circumstances ?; Are, they adjusting them- 
. selves to the metamorphosed environs with, 
a view to produce the maximum good with 
the minimum expenditure of men, mone}^: 
'::and::yitality;'?': . 

^ Those who ought tO' be spending their'' 
vital energy m doing positive wmrk, content . 
themselves either with lamenting their own”, 
limited opportumties or assuring.;': themselves 
; that'/.a solitary: individual^ ^.'O ,ordinafy: physi- 
: .cal;,: and ' .mental:;; calibre, ' single-handed, is : 

' .not^.'-, capable.:';.;,; of, ; .much :to ward:.,- .the.' 

upliftrnent, of a nation .many, millions strong, 
and sunk in the deepest sloughs of conser- 
vatism, ignorance and povertyr 

As an exaniple' to the Indian . who is 
_ putting to himself the last-named query, 
the career of a Negro, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, piiay be pointed out, who, by dint of 
indomitable courage, rose from slaveiy and 
the most abject and depressing conditions 
and ^ has been instrumental in leavening 
millio.iis of his people 'with ‘the yeast of 
uplift and progress. It is really 'wonderful 
to survey the work which this solitar}^ man, 
belonging to a nation that is considered 
to^ be probably the most backward of all, 
with iirnited , resources, has been able to 
accomplish in less than a generation. The 
story of his life and work and an account 
of liis unique ideals., of education and his 
successful methods of inspiring a nation to 
advancennent and prosperity ought to prove • 
helpful and encouraging to the .Indian ' 
patriots who are anxious to do something. ' 

_ more than ^ mere whining about their state, ■ 
or upbraidiirg tlie. „.,a,iie,n ...administrators...... of...- 

India for their,, mistakes and shortcomings,-. 

Mr, Booker T, Washington was bom on a , 
plantation in ^ Virginia, one of the Southern' 
States belonging to the United States ' of ' 
America, Of his father lie knows almost 


that it was hinted he was 
a wliite’’ man who lived on a plantation 

n It mother, 

a .iuli-blooded Negro slave. The log cabin 

■m; which he spent the early years of his 
life.iintii the Emancipation Proclamation 
^ j ^ set Jiim free -from bondage, consist- 
ed of a single room. This was a living 
-pjace as well as the kitchen for the planta- 
■•"^^^2’' 'moLlier being .the plantation cook." 

ihe cabin had not a single glass window, 
.the hgh't being admitted through openings 
m the .sides' of the,, shanty' The door was 
squeaky: and full of large cracks. There 
was no wooden or tile floor nor cots to sleep ' 

,, on. , Phe family '■ consisted ■ of the " mother, 

. .little Booker, , an .older halTbrother and a 
.■.half-sister. , All of these slept “upon a bundle' 
vO:f filthy rags, lajd upon' .the dirt fioord^ No 
■portion 'of his life was devoted to play and 
. the mother being more than busy with her 

..... .vVhiie' ; still veiy ,:, young'':;; hc:'' was 'piit;,^t 

..::at'Cleaning yards, carrying water and food 
. to ' Workers: , ^ m;.: ‘ the, 

to- the mill to' be ground. : He was'’'''Miowe<J'''' 
no schooling. . ' 

^aiancipation tlic * family moved to 
A.est Virginia, adjoining the- stale- in ''.whicE’""- 
Jie was born. I hey settled in. a small town 
which w^as^ the centre of the salt-mining 
industry The family lived ■ in ' a siiftali ' 
cabin^ surrounded .by. ,.a .cluster’ o.f.. similar 
dwelling places, all insanitary and crowded 


to the extreme.' Mr. Washington^. 


step- 


ather secured . work at a salt ■furnace.'.. 
iiooker, although a mere child, worked also 
often being obliged to start as early as fouw V 

o clock in tllP in itit nr ■ • 


o’clock in the morning. 

, “The first thing I ever learned,” says Mr.' Wash- 
ington, n his yoiunie of autobiography entitled : “'Ud 
torn Slaveiy , ‘‘in the way of book knowledge was 
by working m this salt furnace. Each salt packer had 
•ns barrels marked with a certain number. The num- 
bai- allotted to my stepfather was ‘i8’. Attheciose' ' 
of the aay s work', the boss of the packers would come 
around and .put ‘i8’ on each of our barrels and I 
■soon learned- to recognize the figure wherever I saw ’ 
"il, and after awhile- got to the. point where I could' ’’ 
make that figure, though f knew nothing about anv ' 
other figures or letters'/’ ' , ■ ' ■. 

Thus began the education of Booker T : ' ' 
Washington. A little later his motlier ■ 
managed to get hold of a spelling book. As 
there, was not a single member of his- own 
race in the neighbourhood able to read ahd:;: = : 
as he did not have the courage to ask any of ' 
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the white:' men around him for . help, little 
Booher had; great difficulty in mastering the 
a:lphabet.' ^ , His mother solaced him. greatly 
and heartil)^ sympathized with him in his 
ambition ; but being totally ignorant, she 
could not render him any material assist- 
ance. About this time a young Negro who 
had contrived to learn to read and write a 
little, drifted to the locality. The community 
engaged to pay this young man a small 
amount of money every month and let him 
“board around,” that is to say, permit him 
to spend a week and eat his meals in one 
home and then move on to another family, 
in consideration of his teaching the children 
as well as the grown-up Negroes. 

Booker could not go to this school, as his 
father had found that he was a money- 
maker and money was urgently needed by 
the family. He, however, induced the 
teacher to give him lessons at night. “These 
night lessons were so welcome,” says he, 
“that I think I learned more at night than 
the other children did during the day.” 
However, later he was allowed to go to the 
day school, working from earty in the morn- 
ing till 9 o’clock and from a to 6 in the 
afternoon, going to school in the intervening 
hours. Mr. Washington relates 

** The school-house was some distance from the 
furnace, and as I had. to work till 9 o’clock and the 
school opened at 9, I found myself in a difficulty. 
School would always be begun before I reached it 
and sometimes my class had recited. To get around 
this difficulty 1 yielded to a temptation for which 
most people, 1 suppose, will condemn me ; but since 
it is a fact, I might as well state it. There was a 
large clock in a little office in the furnace. This 
clock, of course, all the hundred or more workmen 
depended upon to regulate their hours of beginning 
and ending the day’s work. I got the idea that the 
way for me to reach school on time was to move the 
clock hands from half past eight up to nine o’clock 
mark. This I found myself doing morning after 
morning, till the furnace ‘boss’ discovered that some- 
thing was wrong and locked the clock in a case. I 
did not mean to inconvenience anybody, I simply 
meant to reach that school-house in time.” 

Such a boy could not long be kept away 
from attaining the education he desired. 
Thus we find Booker T. Washington, after 
a series of tough hardships, started in 1872 
to study in the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, where opportunity was 
afforded young men to pay their way doing 
physical work while studying. As he could 
not gather together enough money to pay 
his fare over the 500 miles which separated 


him from' his: -destination,;, he had to do 
considerable, walking, and begged, ri.ee from^ 
wagons and railroad cars. ,He, 'reached, 
Richmond, 'Virginia, a' large city 82 miles' 
from Hampton,., without ,a, si,ngle .penny in; 
his pocket. , To quote his, own .words,' 

“ I was tired, I was hungry, I was , everything 'but 
discouraged. Just about the .time when 1 reached 
extreme physical exhaustion ,I came upon a portion 
of the street where the board sidewalk was , consider- 
ably elevated. I waited for a few min,iites tilM was 
sure .that no passers-by could' see me,,, and ■ .then , crept 
under the ground' with my. , satchel of clothing. for, a 
pillow. ,. Nearly all night I could . hear ,. the ' tramp of 
feet over my head. The next morning T found my- 
self somewhat refreshed but was extreme!}’ hungry 
because ,it had been ' a long time since 1 had had 
sufficient fO'Od.. As soon., as it became light enough 
for' me to see my. surroundings, I noticed that I was 
near a large ship and, .that this ship seemed lobe 
unloading a cargo of pig iron...;. ; I went at once to ' the. 
vessel and as.ked the captain, to permit me to help 
unload the vessel.in order -to get .money for food,” 

He was not onty allowed to do so, but 
.was permitted to continue working for., a. 
.small sum of money for many days. Thus, 
he was able to save mo.ney, means of\ 
which he, reached Hampton Institute. ' 

Dirty ,' and tranip3.?--looking, -he prese,nt'ed 
' himself before the 'head teacher for ad.iiiit- 
taiice into the Institution. ThC' teacher sa:id 
to him : “The adjoining recitatio:ri :room 
needs, sweeping. Take the broo:m aiid s.weep. 
it.” .Realizing that this was "the \c!i'a..nce of 
his life, .he swept the room three times ; then" 
dus'ted it four times with a piece o:f cloth. 
.He removed every piece ,of furniture and 
took care that no.' trace of dirt was left 
anywhere. Then he-' went carefully over 
ail the .woodwork around the walls and 
cle.aned the benches, tables and desks four 
times with a dusting' cloth. The teache^r 
took her white, si.lk handkerchief out of her 
'.pocket and,. rubbed it on the, woodwork and 
also examined the spots covered by benches, 
etc., but without finding any dirt. As the 
young Negro., had successfully passed his 
.novel though none The' less arduous entrance 
examinatio.n,. he was allowed to join the 
institution. 

:' Life, at Hampton did not prove a sinecure ; 
but, Mr. Washington worked assidu.Qusly at 
his studies and at various kinds of jobs in 
order to pay his living expenses at the 
Institute. In June, 1875, he was a graduate 
with high honors. 

A desire to visit his mother took him 
back to the little salt-mining town. There 
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he was elected '.td teach the school for colored 
;peopie. ' Aoibitio-uS: . to p.ursiie more ad- 
vanced studies, he travelled to Washington, 
the Capital of the United States, where, he 
remained' for some time. \¥hile still there 
he received the invitation of the President of 
Hampton Institute ' to deliver a 
duate address/' .The institution.liad grown, 
and soon after the delivery of his address, 
“The Force That Wins”, Booker T. Washing- 
ton was employed, in the summer of 1879, 
tO' teach. at /.Hampton, and was afforded the 
privilege . of doing supplementary studying. 
While . engaged in this capacity the oppor- 
tunity offered itself which Mr.. 'Washington 
took “at the -flood” and was able to establish 
the ..nucleus of ' his li.fe-work. ' 

The. Principal of Hampton Institute had 
been requested to dep'iite some one to take 
charge of a school which was to be opened 
at Tuskeegee, Alabama, then a small 
village. - Booker T. Washington was elect- 
ed' to, . .fill this position and set forth, toward 
the middle of 1881, to .take charge of this 
school. On. his arrival he discovered, to 
liis intense disappointment, that neither the 
school-house nor ^ the paraphernalia needed 
for conducting a school were awaiting, him. 
All the funds, that 'were at his dispos.al 
consisted of the annual grant of Rs. 6,000, 
made,: /by the .State of Alabama, which 
co-mprised his salar}^ as well as the school 
expenses. , . The first few months he spe.nt 
ill. investigating the conditions prevailing 
amongst' the Negroes .i.n. the adjoining terri- 
tory and discovered that there was a great 
thirst ...for knowledge -, amongst the newty- 
f reed members of ..his race. . He also found 
out .that the Negroes "did, not know how 
to properly live at home or , conduct i'ndus- 
tries 'Or,, work in, the, field. ' Pie learned that 
the. freed members of his, race', we.re, suffering 
from the re.action of having been, compelled 
to do manual labor — that to them emanci- 
pation meant freedom from physical work, ' 
from soiled hands and ■ dirty , overalls. ■ 
Education to the Negro boy a.nd girl,. there- 
fore, appeared to be the means- of affording 
them the avenue of shirking labor on the 
farm and transferring tliemselves' to work 
in the cities in banks and stores. . 

This tour of investigation inspired Booker 
T. Washington to conceive the idea of the 
Institution he was to found. ITe .made up 
his mind that he was going to instill into the 


minds of those ' who. came in contact, wd'th ,. 
him, the dignity of labor. Pie resolve.d. to 
correlate physical training' with ' mental 
culture and to prove that either divorced 
from the other would be detrime,ntal to the: 
well-being of the individual, as well, as the.,' 
nation. 

The school was opened in a stable with 
thirty boys and girls. Within a few months 
more pupils applied for admittance and the 
adjoining hen-house was added to the school 
buildings. However, it became more and 
more patent that mere book learning was 
of no avail to the student, Asmost of them 
came from farms, and would return to them, 
they required to be instructed in improved 
methods of agriculture and the allied farm 
industries. The' girls had / to he ' taught' 
modern methods of housework and also 
rendered efficient helpers in the fruit orchard 
and vegetable garden. He noticed that 

“While they could locate the desert of Sahara or the 
Capital of China on an artificial globe, the girls could 
not locate the proper places for the knives and forks 
on an actual dinner table, or the places on which the 
bread and meat should be set.” 

The thing for them to learn was how to 
live useful, happy lives. Both the boys 
and girls required to be prepared for life ; 
not merely varnished over with cultural 
subjects or their memories burdened with 
words from dead languages or half-assimila- 
ted ideas from ancient authors. It was 
worse than useless to accentuate their desire 
for avoiding physical labor and encourage 
their tendencies to wear flashy clothes and 
secure clerical w'ork. 

Booker T. AVashington conceived an in- 
stitution which would put a premium upon 
physical work, saturate the minds of his 
pupils with the truism that all labor is holy, 
and demonstrate the truth that manual 
training, besides being a necessity from an 
economic view-point, was an admirable 
fashioner of character and developer of the 
mind. His brain saw the efficacy of an 
institution where a raw 3mung man or 
woman would be instructed in some useful 
trade or in some special branch of agronom}^ 
or in general farm or dalrj^ w^ork ; where he 
would learn not onl^^ to live comforta.bly 
and wisely, but prove a direct as well as 
indirect cause of the upliftment of his people. 
He planned to establish a school which 
would make a special effort to produce real 
■'men and women, each of whom would prove 
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a veritable tower of strength and wisdom 
for the coloured people— a leader who would 
blaze the way to progress and prosperity 
and help toward raising the status of the 
race and iraproving the character .of the 
count ly* 

It was by no means easy to acquire a 
thorough grasp of the sitution and study out a 
plan which would tend to rapldl}^ evolve the 
race ; but it was still harder to find the 
material means to put the idea on its legs. 
It was like making bricks without straws 
Undeterred by the seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties which surrounded him, the brave 
3muiig Negro set out to accomplish what he 
had decided to do* Seven hundred and fifty 
Rupees were borrowed from the Treasurer of 
Hampton Institute by Mr. Washington on 
his personal responsibiHt}^' and were utilized 
toward making the initial payment for biy- 
ing an old and abandoned plantation which 
was situated about a iiiiie a’way horn town 
and, was offered for sale at Rs, .1,500. On " 
this piaiitatioo. stood a log cabin formerly 
used as the dining hall, a dilapidated 
kitchen, an old henhouse, and a stable. 
These were cleaned and whitewa-shed and 
repaired as well as the finances would 
permit, and were occupid for teaching 
purposes. 

Then the real work of the Institution was 
started. Booker T. Washington put aside 
his teacher’s clothes and in a simple work- 
dress started to devote the afternoons to 
clearing up the farm land adjoining the 
school buildings. The students followed 
the example of their instructor and a few 
afternoons’ work saw the clearing, of 20 
acres which were utilized for sowing a crop. 
Meantime^ Mr. Washington, with the help 
of Miss Olivia -A. Davidson -(who later be- 
came his wife), an educated young coloured 
woman who had joined him in his work in 
behalf of his race, raised enough money 
to not only pay the debt incurred, but also 
to make the complete pa3mient for the land 
and secure the hundred-acre. ‘plantation. _ 

Booker T. Washington had several objects 
in view when he started farming, at the 
school. Agricultural training was’ to be 
‘j3rovlded. As all. of the students, were poor, 
work on. the farm supplied them with food 
,and' other necessaries of. life. • ■ . , 

At -^^this 'time it vras decided to- '-erect 
^ a ■ building, as the ramshackle huts in 


which the classes were held were far 
from satisfactoiy. Plans were drawn and 
estimates secured. The proprietor of a 
timber mill near Iw \'olunteercd to furnish 
all the wood needed for the buildings, accep- 
ting pa3''merit at Mr. Washington’s conveni- 
ence. ]\liss Davidson made another canvass 
and secured funds. i\iary Negro men volun- 
tarily helped in putting up the biiiiding. 
The building operations enabled the students 
to learn how to erect houses. 

Not content with merely teaching the 
putting up of buildings, a brick moulding 
deparment ivas started and 25,000 bricks 
made to be burned in a kiln especiall}^ 
erected for that purpose. On account of 
the kiln being fault}” in construction, the 
venture proved a signal' failure ; but iin- 
daunted, a second attempt was made, which 
also proved abortive. A third time the 
experiment was tried and this time the co- 
operation of the institute in which Mr. 
Washington was educated at Hampton was 
volunteered ; but with all this, the same 
fate awaited the burning of the bricks. By 
this time not a penii}?" was left -in the pockets 
of Mr. Washington to -repeat the experiment. 
Ho-wever, he pawned his watch for Rs. 45, 
which he invested in a fourth venture in 
brick-making. This operation proved so 
successful that the school almost iniinediate- 
ly began to manufacture bricks, not only 
for their own use but for selling to the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood, who were anxious 
to buy them on account of their being supe- 
rior to those turned out b}" commercial 
concerns. 

A kitchen was improvised b}?’ digging out 
a large amount of earth from under one of 
the buildings which had been erected, and 
although vejy crude and inconvenient, it 
served for an eating place. The cooking 
was done in the open pots and skillets, much 
the same as hunters do on their hunting 
expeditions., The benches used for building 
purposes were utilized as tables and most of 
the supplies were bought from the stoi’es on 
credit. Thus the foundation was laid for 
the boarding department as well as for 
teaching domestic science to the girls. 

Ail this work entailed great mental strain 
on Booker T. Washington and the corps of 
a few faithful colored men and women who 
from time to time had come to join him and 
assist in propagating his ideas. Many 
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anxious da5^s and sleepless nights were spent 
by these brave people. 

“Early one morning/*^ says Mr, • Washington^ “ I 
was standing* near the dining room door li.stening to the 
complaints of the students. The complaints that morn- 
ing were especialK" emphatic and numerous, because 
the whole breakfast had been a failure. One of the 
girls who had failed to get breakfast came out 

and went to the well to draw some water to drink to 
take the place of the breakfast which she had not been 
able to get. When she reached the w’ell she -found 
that the rope was broken and she could not get any 
water. She turned from the well and said, in the .>most 
discouraging tone, not knowing- that I was where I 
could hear her, *w*e can’t even get water to drink at 
this school.’ I think no one remark ever came so near 
discouraging me as that one.” 

But the most depressing feature was that 
neither the students nor their parents could 
understand the, efficienc}^ and value of- Mr, 
Booker T. Washington's educational ideals. 
The pupils went there to learn — not to 
engage themselves in farm or other indus- 
tries or domestic work. The parents, not 
entering into the spirit of, tlie novel institu- 
tion, sent verbal and written requests that 
their children should only be taught to read 
and write and not put to do physical work. 
These requests were always ignored. Mr. 
W^ashington endeavoured to enlist the 
sympathies of the parents of his pupils b}!^ 
impressing them with the utility of his ' 
teaching trades and agriculture. The boys 
and girls were also persuaded to waive their 
objections and realize the beneficence of the 
practical teaching that was being given to 
them. 

Wendell Phillips, the great American 
orator, once said : “ put a good idea on its 
feet and you can’t ^ stop it from growing.” 
Booker T, Washington' has not onl}- done 
that but h’e unswervingly and ceaselessly 
has worked to keep his idea ,on its feet. 
With the foresight of a seer he realized .the 
true significance and object of learning by 
cioing.”^ Wfith the persistence and 'courage 
of a religious enthusiast' he has stuck to his 
post. With the self-sacrificing ’spirit /of a 
_martyrhehas toiled and’ moiled until he 
has succeeded^ in demonstrating, by hard, 
palpable, tangible results,' the value of -his 
ideals and methods. ‘ • r . . 

The institution which just a' little over 25 
years ago was started ' in a dilapidated 
shanty and whose staff consisted of a single ’ 
teacher, has grown into a colossal enter- 
prise. The acorn planted by a solitary 


individual, one who not only belonged to ’ a 
backward race but who was born a slave 
and spent all his boyhood' in bondage, who 
was able to- educate himself, with the hardest 
of struggles, has grown into a venerable oak 
under whose Vid de-spreading branches a 
race is being shielded from the glare of the 
hot sun of ignorance. 

The latest annual report of the institution 
shows that the school comprises 83 buildings 
consisting of school houses, workshops and 
residential quarters for • teachers as well as 
pupils. The school holds 2,300 acres of 
land, out of which 1,000 are devoted to 
raising farm products and utilized for the 
training of students, in agriculture, horti- 
culture, .gardening,, dairying, , stock-raising, 
poultiy raising, 200 to the school campus 
and the balance to pasturage. In addition 
to this there are 23,000 acres of public land 
out of the 25,000. acres granted to the 
school b}^ the United States Government, 
whose approximate value' ■ is Rs. 2,40,000. 
Besides this public land, the land, buildings 
and other holdings of the Institute , are 
estimated to be worth Rs. 25,50,000. Over 
and above these figures is the permanent 
endowment fund which, on the 31st May, 
1907, amounted to Rs. 37,13,928. All these 
assets of ■ the Institute total Rs. 65,03,928. . . 

During the year 1906-07, 1,648 students 
were enrolled. Out of these, i,in were 
males and 537 females, . Three had come 
from Africa, one from Canada, . one from 
British Honduras, three from Nicaragua, 
three from St. Andrew’s Island, one from 
Japan, two from Mexico, Two -from’ Trinidad, 
two from -British Guiana, '76 'from the .West 
Indies Islands yaiid 36 of the United •. vStates 
and 31 foreign ^ countries _were represented. 
During the year 1906-07, courses ’ in • 37 ■ in- 
dustries were -taught -and' to; show, the pro* 
ductive work of the Institute, the following- 
figures maybe quoted : — , 

“During ’1 904; mainly by student labor we 'cultivated 
900 acres of land. Our sweet .potato crop alone, am- 
ounted to. 6,500 bushels. Our dairy herd, which has 
been cared for by the students, contains 171 'mijch 
cows ; arid 16,332 pounds of butter were made during 
the year,’'’ " ’ ’ ■ ■ 

In the machinery division! 134 students .re-*" 
ceived instmetion. One new seven-horse- 
power engine was built^ fo.r school use-; t6, 
engines were repaired and 163 iron bed- ‘ 
steads built, ' In the tailor shop 250 full’-"- 
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suits of clothes and 563 pairs of overalls were 
iiiade^ besides a large amount of jobs done. 
During the yca.r 1,412 articles were made 
in the niilliiiery division ; 1,300 in the dress- 
making division ; 2,305 in the plain sewing 
division; 5,118 in the mattress-making 
division ; 1,367 in the broom-making and 
basketry division ; and 408,076 pieces were 
laundered during the ^rear. In the harness 
'shops .36 sets of new harness were made in 
addition to the repair work clone on all the 
. harness belonging to the school and for ■ 
outside parties. In the electrical division, 
the interior wiring of the Academic build- 
ing, Emery Dormitoiy No. 2 and three 
cottages, was done by the students, besides 
extending the electric light S5^stem on the 
outside of the building. In the brick 
'inasomy 'division, . 548,00,0 bricks have been 
laid, 224,800 laths have been put on and 
■9,018 .■, square yards' .of . plaster completed. 
In the brick jrards 970,000 bricks have been 
manufactured, 

*'The value of the products iuanufactiircd asid sold 
from the jiiech.anical departments of the school 
amounted to Rs. 3,20,885. The sales of the products 
of the industries carried on exclusively by the women 
amounted to Rs. 17,127. The value of the farm 
products sohl was Rs. 1,68, 127. This did not include 
Rs. 660 credited to poultry and geese, nor Rs. T,gJ5 
for the sale of Mowers by the school fiorisi. The 
sales in the commissary department arnounied to 
Rs, 2,26,788. Putting these Items together <hey gi\’e 
the grand total of Rs. 7,09,965 ms the amount, of 
business done by the school last year in the sale of 
its own products, and of the food, clothing, etc., used 
by teachers and sliidents.’’ 

These figures, though ponderous, fail to 
tell the story of the beneficent work inaugu- 
rated and carried on under the piersonal 
supervision of the founder and present 
principal, Mr. Booker Taliaferro Washing- 
ton. The Institute is endeavouring to send 
out into the Negro community competent 
leaders who will imbue the race with the 
dignity of labor and teach the people at 
large improved methods of handling farms 
and farm products, cattle and dairy pro- 
ducts, pursue to better advantage ind'ustries 
and trades and lii^e in a more sanitary and 
useful These ends the education at 

the school always keeps in mind. Literary 
and industrial training go hand in hand. 
The academic and industrial departments 
_ of the Institute are closely correlated. The 
work in the class is a continuation of the 
work in the field or shop. This is insured 


bjr not only making the student take the 
academic and industrial training, but also 
making the teachers in the academic de- 
partment frequently visit the industrial 
section and thus closely keep in touch with 
the different processess of various manufac- 
tures' and, industries. 

The intensely practical character of the 
instruction imparted may be illustrated by 
a few examples. Take for instance, the 
course in Englisli. The constant purpose 
kept in view in teaching this is to make 
the student fee! that he is acquiririg a tool 
of inestimable use. The language, he is 
made to understand, is being tauglit him 
so that he may be able, in his later life, 
to express his thoughts and describe his 
needs in incisive, clear and forceful style. 
With this end in view he is restrained from 
memorizing mere catch phrases, and from 
using grandiloquent teriiis. ' ' Instead of these, 
he is encouraged to employ a simple and 
elegant styde. Both written and ora! work 
is given and by making constant reference 
to his games, his trade, liis favourite studies 
and books, his ■ faculty of ' .expression' is 
trained. 

The course in English also endeavours 
to emphasize the cultural value of intensive 
and extensive reading. The effort is not to 
merely give him a surface polish, but to 
develop his feelings and emotions and guide 
them into moral channels. The mental 
horizon of the' student is 'e'xtended and the 
spiritual nature of the child strengthened 
by enlarging its interests, invigorating and 
refining its feelings and broadening its 
sympathies. 

The work of the institution has been so 
well systematized that the composition 
books in the English department show the 
development in industrial training. Thic 
course in arithmetic similariy quickens the 
brain so that the student can rcadilv and 
accurately calculate, weigh and nitxisiire. 
The effort is made to train the student l:o 
calculate, mentally, to twelfths in vulgar 
fractions and to thousandths in decimals. 
Instead of endeavouring to teach the pupil 
to solve concrete problems by memorizing 
abstract rules, emphasis is placed on making 
use of real weights and measures in the 
class room, of training the eye to estimate 
accurately and adducing the rule from an 
abundance of concrete examples. The 
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fields, shops, offices, industrial and business.- 
„ ; places; of;:' Tuskeegee " /Institute", f un-' 

: , 'usual : .opp.ortunities ...for '..teaching',;, p,ractical" 
., ■.arithmetic^.'' , S . .imbued a,re ..tiiC' instructors" 
at' the; scho.ol .with : the:,, real 'spirit , o'f.; the' 

. ' : insti.tution, t.hat, in ..a. clasS' of mathe.raatics an ' 
ill-exp.ressed, , statement, .ungrammatical..' 'in.'. 
'".GOBStruction or'.iinidioniatie, is.not. to-iera.ted... ' 
.When,,: the .pupil has made'''.,sufficie.nt pro- 
.'gress in arithmetic he is gradually initiated ' 
into the' mys'teries ,';',;'of algebra, and' taught, 
that many problems ' .which, if handled 'by. 
':.■ ,a.rithmetic, would involve a great deal .of 
time and mental ■ effort,, can be ' quickly 
solved by means of Algebra. '. Similari}?-, the 
'.'effort is 'm..ade -.to develop the inventive 
genius of the, pupil ."in teaching him 'GeO“ 
metr}^ in a pe.rfectly 'natural way. 

Classes in history' and geography tend to- 
', Wva.'rd the same object. The vita! connection 
between history and geography is emphasiz- 
, ,ed- In teaching history,, the attempt is not 
',.'made to burden the ' memoiy of the, pupil 
with, dead date,s. The endeavour is -made 
, to property moiild the character of .the boy . 
and,.gi.rl".'by placing before them the w.hole- 
some characters of history ;■ and the p'hilo- 
soph3r,,, of,, .history .is used to develop the men- 
;tal;pow,e:rS' of 'the,, pupils a.nd, .make them 
capable of heralding the future by what has .' 

, ,go,n,e befo,re,., ■...The instructioii in GeograpE}^'' 

, is',„desig,ned ' to . acquaint , the pupil with 
countries a,nd. continents, to„:siiow the., com- 
mercial possibilites on the one hand and 
to give him instruction in natural science 
on^ the.^ other. A preniium .is. placed upon. 

, .actual ' observation.' . A variety of plant aii'd 
a,nimal life, .diversity of soil, outlines of hills 
and valkys, and examples of erosion are 
furnished by the school grounds, which 
might be considered to be a sort of open- 
air laboratory. In the Industrial shops man 
is shown at work upon the resources of the 
earth, such as iron, timber, or clay. 
The scholar is able to get in touch with 
the world as a whole from the view-point of 
his immediate environment by tracing the 
products to be found in the Institute 
Commissary and Salesroom back over the 
railway and trade routes to, the region of 
manufacture, growth, production or extract- 
ion, Then he is prepared to understand a 
description of geographical facts. ' Hence 
descriptive geography follows that phase 
of the work. He is able to obtain "a 


■■.kno.wledge of the earth and its various 
;..■ movements, its continents, peoples, govern- 
'. ments and industries.' At last the question's ' 
' ■ ' of. cause' .and effect ^ come up. The pupil 
■■■.,;'is' expected .to anatyse what he has learned 
'..and,. reason out what causes the change in 
'tempe.rature, or wh}?- a 'certain city is a 
:, .trade, center, while' another is merely a rural 
village.' The :i,..nstitute is used as a micro- 
cosm of the ,wm*ld'. ■ 

■ Probably the most .useful work of all is 
carried; on in the physics and chemical 
laboratories - of the ,Institute, Nearly six 
hours per week , are 'allotted to instruction in 
science. The p,h3^sics, laboratories are equip- 
ped 'with .modern apparatus and in a' way '; 
to . permit , individual work to be done, A 
powerful stereo'pt icon machine with numer- 
ous lantern slides '-'.are eiiiplo3^ed in impress* 
ing piy^sicai geograph}?-, geolog}^ and 
hygiene lessons upon the minds of the stu- 
dents. ,In the chemistry classes'; both' ;';'q.ual:i-;.;': ■ 
tati've and quanti.tat'iv'e analysis .are',;^, taught i,: 
At 'Tuskeegee' institute^ science -is ,, ta.iight as,, ■ 
'a. ■means to. an /end ratheir.tiian; 'the' end' itself... 

' Instruction in physical; science Is ,, given :yith; 
a view -to ' increasing the , value; and. 'efficiehcy "; 
of -the'., students ,of.,agri culture, and industry.;:;^ 
It is the aim; of the faculty to sho-w the boys 
■.and. girls the- use of .chen'iicals'; so ',’t',ha.t;'.':,th;e 3 r, 
may 'be .able- to get-a direct . benefi't; from: ^ .this;,;,-;' 
instruction 'in their ,fa,rm,: .laundr}^, ;,. do-meStiC'";> 
and industrial work. 

Work in the Academic department ' is , 
planned vdth^^a view- to S 3 m.c.hro.nizi.,ng' school ' 
life and real life. Everything is arranged 
in such a manner that the student is able to 
pa3" all his expenses while learning his trade* 
The aim of the industrial department of the 
school is to train the bo3’- or girl thoroughly. 
The pupil is not taught merely to know 
how to make things, but by actually , 
being made to make them, is rendered profi-^ 
cient. Shops for teaching mechanical , 
industries like carpentiy, wood- turning,' 
blacksniithing, printing, wheelwright! ng, 
harness making, carriage trimming, paint- 
ing, plumbing, steam-fitting, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, founding, shoemak-' '■ 
ing, brick masonry, plastering, brickmaking, . 
tinsmithiiig, tailoring, mechanical' and " ’ 
agricultural drawing are thoroughly equip- 
ped for ' practical work The' Institute;;/ 
teaches industries and trades b}?* employing. /; 
the student to make things of practiijJ^L'' 
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utility and commercial value. Their sale 
accomplishes many objects. The student 
is inspired with confidence that his pro- 
ducts are of Intrinsic value and it may be 
pointed out here that the constant aim of 
the teacher at Tuskeegee is to so develop 
the pupil that the boy or girl is enabled to 
make things without his oversight or 
guidance. The second object is to enable 
the student, by givliig hin:i the benefit of 
his labour, to pay his expenses of living 
while at school. Another object is to afford 
the pupil instruction in practical book- 
keeping and selling the goods manufactured 
b}" him and the farm products. 

Such a thorough drilling is given in 
whatever is taught that those who graduate 
from the school or even take a partial 
course at the Institute become potent factors 
for good in the community and self-support- 
ing men and w’omen. Ten schools modelled 
on similar plans have been founded by 


Tuskeegee men where more than 4,000 


into the world as teachers of feminine in- 
dustries and trades, of farm work, dair5dng, 
nursing and domestic arts. Thorough train- 
ings ill 'Sewing, dress-making, millinery, cook- ^ 
ing, laundering, mattress making, basketiy, 


broom-making and soap 


making assures 


coloured bo3^s and girls are being trained in 
thrift, arts, industries and sciences that will 
make them self-supporting and self-respecting 
men and women. Two hundred Tuskeegee 
graduates are engaged in teaching trades 
and domestic arts in other institutions. 
Many Tuskeegee men have even gone to 
Africa to teach the Negro how to moder- 
nize and civilize himself. 

It is hard to estimate the value of the 
training which the student receives at 
Tuskeegee. Thousands of skilled men and 
women have been sent out of the Institute 
who, to-day, are valuable and productive 
members of society. Most of them own 
their own homes, and thorough training in a 
useful industry gives them steady, profitable 
employment. Their intelligent work and 
provident habits render them trustworthy. 
Tuskeegee-trained women have gone forth 


them a profitable living. . Thc' course in 
cooking, housekeeping, h3'giene, care of the 
sick and first aid to the injured is making 
them peculiarly valuable as wives, mothers, 
housekeepers and servants, of them 

have learned landscape gardening, fruit 
growing and vegetable raising and arc 
reaping plentiful harvests from profitable 
instruction. 

The girls at the Institute, besides being 
afforded the opportunity of developing their 
muscles while engaged in domestic or 
industrial work, exercise in the scientificail3J' 
built and perfectly equipped g^rmnasium. , 
The boys are , required to wear the regiila-' 
tion military uniform and a , fuii3?- qualified. ' 
instructor drills them, in tactics. 

The endeavour is made to render both the^ 
bo3^s and the .girls capable'^ of defending 
themselves .and to be supple,, and -alert in. 
their work and of a pleasing figure and 
graceful carriage. 

Many thousands of men and women have 
been trained b}^ Booker T. Waslii,ngton'' a:iid,' 
his corps of teachers ■ in , habits of ' thrift,', 
industiy, sobriet3' and helpfulness. Tliey 
have not orAy gone out into the various 
.parts of .the United States, but to ma',n3^ 
foreign, countries inhabited ' b3",'.'. Negroes,"' 
.Their influence is ■man.y-sided,,, broad, iii' itS'.",'' 
sweep and far-reaching in its effect. 


. ' In the life and wo.rk: of Booker T. Washing- 
ton there is 


a lesson '.for those .patriotic 
Indians who are anxious to ' add...tlieir mite; 
to the uplift of the Indian masses. 


Sa,INT' NlHAL'fSl..NG.'’', 
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(Based on original Persian sources,) 
' CHAPTER VIL 
■' The War in Maldah. 


500 Afghans 


. For this, preparations were quickly made, 
and events moved apace. 


apace. 

Daud Khan had now 
arrived at a place on the 
ss, some 16 miles north 


of '.Rajixiahal... A conti.,ngent, ' of;:. 

'■'.■'under .Dilir Khan had been .sent, b}r the 
Emperor to reinforce the Bengal army;'^*' 
These crossed the Ganges (gth January) at 
the ferry of Kadamtaiif and Joined Daud 

* Khafi Khan, ii. 93. 

' f Kadamtala is 9 m. due N. N. E. of lajmahal sli. 

112) The Aiamgirnamah gives its aiterjiative name as (which 
1 cannot find in the mapsc 
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Khan. "Another, ,equ.ally. necessary sinew of 
•war reached' Mir Jumla ,in the form of seven- 
.teen./afefes of, Rupees from the, Court/'^’ ■ 

Last ' ' 3^ear , Mir , Jumla had attempted 'to 
cross the Ganges ,near Suti 
and march ,north-eastwards 
on danda, «.e., to attack 
Shuja from^ the south-west. ■, This ■ was a bad 
plan as it involved the crossing of one large 
and maiw smaller rivers close to the enemy’s 
position and in the teeth of his powerful 
flotilla. It was rendered impossible by Mir 
Jumla’s, lack' of boats. , This , year his -plan 
of campaign was brilliantly novel ; he would 
attack the eneni}- from the opposite point, 
•I. a, the north-east. He would make a 
wide detour round t,lie enemy’s position. He 
would cross the Ganges' 10 miles ,above Raj- 
malial, join Daud Khan near Akbarpur (due 
east of Sikrigali), pass over the shrtllow upper 
courses of the Mahanada, and some millahs^ 
reach Maldah, and then turn sharply south, 
cross the Mahanada again, swoop down 
upon Tanda from the east, and thus com- 
pletely encircle Shuja in his net. All the 
while he would keep a screen of men in 
front of the enemy’s trenches along the 
Kalindi river, and deceive him with feints. 

Shuja’s position was a long 
line, stretching north-west to 
south-east., „frQm ' Samdah| , (opposite Raj- 
mahal) to his base at Tanda (south-west of the 
ruins of Gaur). His head-quarters were at 
Chauki-Mirdadpur, in the middle of this line. 
There wms an off-shoot of defences north- 
eastwards ■ to,, ,Maldah. Mir Ju,mia’s' plan, 
therefore, was to describe a semi-circle round 
this line, " from,' the north, of ,Rajmahal 
■, 'tlirough Maldah. to Tanda or Turtipur. „, It 
■ ,mmS' On,ly ,his im,m,ense superiority' i,n number 
(five times the strength of his enemy) that 
enabled him to cmry out such a vast turning 
movement while holding the western bank 
of the Ganges in force. 

The Mughal general first posted troops 
at various points from 
^ Sikrigali to Suti, to guard 

the right bank and prevent 
a repetition of the enemy’s blow of last 
year. Then, with the help of the 160 boats 
brought from Patna by Daud Khan, he 

Alaingh'fiamah, & $34, 

t Samdah is .qlven in Renneil, sh. 2 I6. Chmiki Mirdadpur 

(Indian Atlas, 112) is 8 m. east of HajmahaL Tanda is in 

Kenneil, sh. 16, about 4 m. w'cst of the Fort among- the Ruins of 
Gaur. Turtipur Is the Toorteepoor of Indian Atlas, sh. 11 9. 


Shuja’s position. 


carried',' his "army ,'Over the ' three ''Streaiiis' 
into which the Ganges is split up near 
Kadamtali, ,some 9 mileS', north,, of ^Rajmahai 
(1,5th' Jan. — "jtli ,Feb.), , ,.'and '." 'joined -,', , hands 
with Daud Khan. 'But' tliC' big (isla,nd) 
of., 'Samdah,. east' of . 'Rajmahal,,.,' remained 
his headquarters till the 29th February, 
1660.J The two genei'als now co-operated 
to distract the enem}?- and converge on 
Maldah. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Shuja 
offered an obstinate resistance along the 
banks of the Kalindi and' Mahanada. : .But 
he v^as hopelessly outnumbered from the 
first. The Imperialists' were' delayed ',''Oniy 
by their lack of boats, and by the dense 
jungles and countless nullahs that barred 
their path ; their only losses wex'e from 
drowning. The enemy '. .were .too,.:.' few- ,"'to 
face them in the open plain,: and,. no more;,,'' 
pitched battles took place. The details 
of the marching and counter-marching 
through this labyrinth of mdlahs are 
neither interesting nor instructive to the 
student of the art of war. It would suffice 
to trace the outline only. 

Shuja had built a wall and a double line 
of entrenchments along the 
Kalindi (a branch of the 
Mahanada), barring ■,. , ,.''Mir '' 
route to Tanda. .. But ' ' the;' ' 
feint in front, turned the 
enem3^’s flank by a swift march north-wards, 
and safel}^ crossed both the easternmost 
branch of the Ganges a.nd the Mahanada. 
He now despatched a column towards 
Maldah on the eastern bank of the Malia- 
nada, (8th February.) || 

. Ruin now stared ' Shuja in. the face.^' .."'On..' 

. , his .west: ' stretched.' . the.':,", 

leaves Shuja. Mugiiai lines irom Kaj- 

mahal to Suti ; on his north 
they occupied various points from Samdah 
to the Mahanada, and now another force 
was moving southwards to hem him - round 
on the east and finally to cut off his only 
line of retreat in the south. At this time 
Prince Muhammad deserted him, and sneak- 
ed back into the Mughal camp at Dogachi 
as secretly as he had left it (8th February).fj 
The luckless youth was ,, sent closely 
guarded to his relentless father and,^,. doomecl. 

■ X Jtamgirnamah, $34-$ 3b, Aqil Khan 103, Masum 114, D. 
i Alamgirnamah, $37-$ 41, 13$ a & b, 

*1 Alarngirnmah, 542-544, 546, Khafi Kh., ih 99 & 100. ; ■ v 


His advance 
Maidaii. 


Jumla’s direct 
latter made a 
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Disastrous fording 
of the Makanada, 


to sigh out the remainder of his life in a 
captive cell of the rock-prison of Gwalior. 
Only two years before his death did he 
gain even a limited amount of liberty and 
transfer to the prison of Salimgarh (Delhi). 

On the 29th February Mir Jumla finally 
left Samdah, and on the 
rrmSSl!’' 6th March he reached Mai- 

dah. At Mahmudabad, a 
few miles below Maldah, he spent a month 
in active preparation for his. crowning 
stroke. “He bade adieu to ease and rest, 
spending days and nights in exertion, in 
order to dispose of Shuja, and prevent the 
war from being dragged on till the coming 
rainy season’’, — ^which would mean the 
loss of another year/'*' A short distance 
further down the stream was the ferry of 
Bholahat,! where a detachment under Dilir 
Khan %vas entrenched. Four miles below 
it an obscure ford was discovered, which 
the enemy had neglected to guard Aveih 
The water was shallow for onl}’' a thin 
strip across, but very deep on both sides. 

Everything being ready, Mir Jumla left 
Mahmudabad at 3 A.M. on 
the 5th April, 1660, united 
with Dilir Khan’s force on 
the way, and after a march of 10 miles down 
the bank came to the ford at dawn. The 
enemy were taken by surprise ; they had 
posted only a small force with some guns 
on the opposite bank. Without a moment’s 
delay the Imperialists began to ford. The 
leaders drove their elephants into the water, 
then the cavalry plunged in. “The soldiers 
rushed into the river from right and left, 
front and rear, troop after troop like a 
succession of waves.” All order was gone ; 
many swerved aside to avoid the enemy’s 
shower of shot and bullet. In the rush of 
so many men and beasts the water was 
thrown into tumult, the sand was kicked 
away, the two lines of sticks which marked 
the borders of the ford were knocked off, 
and the right track was lost. The smoke 
of gunpowder filled the air. Vast numbers 
went beyond their depth on the two sides. 
Swimming was impossible for maihclad 
troopers on barbed horses. More than a 
thousand brave soldiers^ were drowned, 

* Alamgirnamakj ^47 & 548. 

f Alammrnamah (544, 545, 547, &c.} speUs the natpe as * 
Baglaghat, Trom the hearings given it must be Bholahat {Indian 
A Has, sh. 1 1 9, & Remiell, sh. 1 6 ), 


Sliuja’s flight 


Fatih, file son of Dilir Khan, a heroic Afghan 
youth of 20, being among them, 

But even this heavy price was worth 
pa3ring for the passage across, It was the 
decisive move of the campaign. All was 
now over with Shuja. His men, after some 
hours’ fight, evacuated their trenches on the 
bank, leaving all their guns behind. Rein- 
forcements under Syed ‘Alam and Prince 
Buland Akhtar arrived when it was too 
late, and the}?- fled at the sight of the 
triumphant Mughals.' ' "The-Prince hastened 
to Tanda in distraction. Syed h\lam carried 
the dismal news to Shuja at Chauki ?ilir- ' 
dad pur. 

The Imperialists were now on the right 
bank of the Malianada with 
nothing but eleven miles of 
road and the narrow brook of Bhagiraihi 
(or Bagmati) between them and Tanda, 
Swift must be Shuja’s flight to Dacca, if he 
did not wish to see the net completely 
drawn round him and his only path of 
retreat cut off from the south. IJaxed with 
the news, he held a hurried consultation 
with Mirza Jan Beg, who gave the only : , 

: advice possible in such a case. “You : 
should cling to nothing here, hut flee at 
once to avoid capture.” So, at nightfall 
he hastened back from Chauki-Mirdadpur 
to Tanda.f 

Then ensued all the sad and sickening 
scenes which atr^erid a sudden 
fall from power and the 
hurried flight of vanquished princes. Shuja 
reached Tanda at dawn, (6th April,) alighted 
in a garden outside the city, and immediate- 
ly proceeding to the harem ordered his 
Begams to come away at once “without 
waiting even to change their dress/' 
great exertions and constant supeiadsion he 

J This is the estimate of the : 5 50]. -Hasiiw has 
‘‘about 2,000/’ and Aqii Khan “nearly men.”' 

I Graphic descriptions of this disastrous fordin,: are K^vea 
III Masum 161 a and &, Khafi Khan ii.. ')4-97i and Juswo 
548-5 51, Aqil Khan, 104, is very iMief. 

^ The heavy loss of men, however, did one harm to AUr 
Jumla. He couid not with decency leave the dead tincajed for, 
and so he had to spend the wliolc of that dav in ‘mretk in*' the 
river for the corpses of the drowned men” to them burlul. 
Otherwise, he could have made a dash for Tanda immcduttclv 

capitaliii the afternoondf 
the 5th April, while Shuja was still at Mirdadpiir, ifinorant of Mir 
Jumla/s crossing*. ^Then Shuja would have hecii cawgiit Instead 
of guninzs. day tor the escape to Dacca f6lh, Aprili. Thus, 
theiossof a single day at thiscrttical time altered the history 
of the Prince and saved Aurangzlb from another act of fratricide. 

§ Masum 1 62, a, 

■; Masum, 162 Here the worlc ends abruptiv. The author 

??? complete it. For the remainirtg* portion of this history, 

^the Uiamgtrnamah is Our sole authority, » jj 


from Tanda. 
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loaded his treasures in two strong boats 
(ghurabs) and a selection from his property and 
stores in two others, and sent them off. 
Then, leaving Tanda for ever, he went to the 
river-bank .at 4 f.m. and embarked. His 
two 5-Qunger sons, (Biiland Akhtar and 
Zain-ui-b\bidin), his chiefs, Mirza Jarr Beg, 
Syed V\lam Barha, Syed Quli Uzbak, and 
Mirza Beg, a few soldiers, servants, and 
eunuchs, — 300 men in all, — accompanied 
him in 60 boats {koi^as,) This was the 
sole remnant of the splendid Court amidst 
W'hich he had ruled three provinces, and the 
vast army with which he had twice contest- 
ed the throne of Delhi ! 'Fhe other officers 
and servants parted from the victim of 
misfortune, and went their own way. 

The 6tii April was a ve.ry bus}^ day with' 
Mir Jumla. Earlv in the 
on Tanda morning he set out from the 

fatal ford tov^ards Tanda, 
but on the way turned sharply to the left to 
cut off Shiija’s retreat at Turtipur on the 
Ganges. Hastening thither with a light 
division, he seized 400 loaded boats of the 
' enemy’s flotilla, left a detachment in charge, 
and then with only 400 troopers, made a 
forced march backwards to Tanda, arriving 
there at midnight. 

He was not a minute too earl}^ All 
through that day Tanda liad been a scene of 
wild terror and confusion. The soldiers, 
deserted 135* their iiiasten roved about in dis- 
order, plundering his unguarded propert\a 
Treasure loaded on 6 elephants and 12.. 
camels and taken by t!ic eunuch Sandal (the 
custodian of his loshakkhanah) to the hank 
for embarkation, was looted by the ruffians, 
as also were some Icd-horses of the Prince. 
,^*Men ran about '.in disorderly .groups.-. 
Great tumult and confusion prevailed, 
Evervone plundered what he could lay hold 
ofd’ '' 

But next day (the 7th April) Mir Jimila 
restored order ; he seized 
there for the government what 

property he found, and 
worked hard to recover what the ruffians of ■ 
the army had looted. The women left be- 
hind were taken care of; giiardsovere posted 
round the harem, and its officers and eu- ' 
nuchs ordered to do their duties as before f . 

* ^Aitvugirnu'mdh, S'* 2 

f ) n •'5 5 n 


The fugitive prince could , not keep all that 
Shuja’s heavy losses. ^vas carrying off. Mughal 
troops had now hastened to 
the bank along his route down the river. 
His two treasure-laden ghurabs were seized' at 
Turtipur, and 30 boats of liis flotilla (with 
many officers and men on board) were cap- 
tured at Shirpur and Hazrahati. His ser- 
vants, who had refused to part from their 
families merely to show an unavailing devo- 
tion to a ruined man, now submitted to the 
victor (9th April), and were graciously taken 
into the Imperial service. T-wo of them, 
Mir Murtaza of the artillery and Ibn HusainJ 
of the flotilla, afterwards covered themselves 
writh glory in the Assam War and the Cap- 
ture of Chatgaoii. j] 

After spending twelve days in settling 
matters at Tanda and organising an adminis- 
tration for the conquered districts, Mir Jumla 
left it for Turtipur (igth April.) Thence he 
set off next day b}’” and to Dacca. ^ 


CHAPTER VOL 
The Last Phase. 

On the i-'2th April, Shuja reached Dacca, 

, a bankrupt in fame and 
Dacca. iortune. But it was to be 

no asj’lum to him. The 
Zem/Wflns were all up against him and he 
was too weak either to cha.stise them or to 
face Mir Jumla who wa.s coming hot foot on 
his trail. He had already begged succour 
from the pirate king of Arracan, but no . 
reply had yet come. The near approach of 
the Imperialists, however, left him no choice. 

On the 6th Ma3% he bade farewell even to 
his eastern capital, and with his family and 
a few faithful nobles and sen^ants glided 
down from Dacca to Dhapa, 8 miles .south- 
wards. Next day he reached Sripur (shorter 
= Srirampur.) At every stage soldiers and 
boatmen deserted him in large numbers; 
even his old ministers and confidential ser- 
\’ants forsook their doomed master. On the 
8th, shortly after leaving Sripur, he met 51 
Magh and Feringee boats (/a/feas), sent by 
the Governor of Cbatgaon by order of the 
king of Arracan. ’ , 

t The 554, speaks of Ibn Husain as the iariJcAa . 

of the .artillery. But in ShihahmWin Tallsh’s work he is repeated- 

Jy'deiscribetl.-as iht' dfmtghn of the ; - 

his bMch of the service after enterini: Into pay. 

.Ijy 
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Next morning starting from the pargmiah 
of Lakhi-deh {i=Lakhipur) 
he halted 8 miles from the 
fort of Bhalua/'" and made 
a mad effort to secure its surrender by invit- 
ing its commandant to an interview and 
then treacherously iniprisonning him. But 
the party sent by him with the captive 
commandant’s letter ordeidng his men to 
surrender the fort, was attacked and Im- 
prisoned by the garrison. 

On the iith May a Magh General arrived 
from Chatgaon with three 
lies^ Anacanese ai- ships. Seeing Shuja’s 

power hopelessly broken 
and his fortune gone, he refused to support 
his wild plan of an assault on the fort of 
Bhalua. An open quarrel broke out be- 
tween the fallen prince and his barbarous 
allies. They frankly told him, “Our king 
had ordered us to help you in fight, if you 
had any chance of success or held a single 
fort. But you cannot take even Bhalua 
unaided! So, you had better at once start 
in our ships for Arracan, or we shall leave 
you and return to our country.” The cup 
of Shuja’s misery was now full. He aban- 
doned all hope and steeled his heart to 
accept the former of these terrible alter- 
natives and embark for Arracan.*j“ 

The news spread consternation among his 
family and followers. The 
inspU'S ^by pimcy of the Arracanese of 

Maghs. Chatgaon in the rivers of 

East Bengal had made them 
too well-known to the people. Whole 
districts in Noakhali and Bakarganj had 
been depopulated through their ravages 
and remained deserted even so late as 1780, 
when Rennell drew his maps. Their dar- 
ing attacks, ferocious cruelt3r, uncouth 
appearance^ barbarous manners, lack of 
religion and caste, and practice of eating 
unclean animals, all made the people of 
East Bengal, Hindus and Muslims alike, 
regard them with a mixture of terror and for Arracan 
loathing, of which history affords the only years anc 
parallel in the Hun invasion of the years 

Roman Empire and the Cossack raid into with his 

France after Leipzig. The dread of capti- pjjg 

* D/jaj&a is given as Xe/f-fa in Rennell, sh, 32. Sripur is these m 
evidently s'erampur, and Lakhideh LucMpour of Rennell, sn. 9, 

Rhaiiia is RennelPs lOm. S. E. of Luckipour t For the 

■ '5 'Af our only 

authority IS 556-563. There are a few^addi- 

. tional details in Talish’s Continuation, j| 


Fails to capture 
Bhalua. 


Shuja^s fear 
Aurangzib 
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last. Ten of them were vS3^eds of Barha dently got no certain news of Shuja, or it 

under Syed ^Alam, and twelve others were would have got into history. The Feringees 

Mughals under Syed Quli Uzbak ;*'* the who had free access to Arracan were likely 

rest were evident^ servants. To the Syeds to be best informed, and I believe that the 

of Barha belonged the hereditary right of truth lies in what the}^ told Bernier of 

occupying the place of honour in the Em- Shuja’s fate.’'*’*'*' 

peroris line of battle.'!* It w^as only fitting, 

therefore, that S3'eds of Barha were found Per$ian--‘ Bibliography. 

ready also to stand by their mastex s side Almngirnamah^ (Bibliotheca Indica), the 

in his supreme misfortune and danger. ' official history of the first ten years of Aurangzib’s 

reign. 

Conclusion. 2. Mir Muhammad Masum’s .S'/z/iya/. 

Mystery shrouds the end of the ilhfated India Office Pers. M S. No. 533. The Nawab 

Prince whose histor};^ W’e have pursued so additional pages. But these are admittedly 

long. The author of the ^Amal'tSaUh^ a compilation from other histones by Md. Hadi, 

:j: writing in 1671, sa3^s, ‘hip to this time and form no part of Masiimh work, 

none knows anything about Shuja^s fate in Zafarnamak^-^Almngiri 

Arracan. It is utterly unknown m what In the Khuda Bakhsh MS. it is named 

country he is and wmat he is doing, or Aurangnamah. In Khafi Khan it is 

whether he has been sent to the realm of the spoken of as the Wdkia-i-^Alamgiri, 

dead.” Sixty years later, Khafi Khan ' was 4- KJiafi Khan’s Mmita.khab-ul-Lahab, 2 , .voIs. 

no better informed.|l He remarks, _ “ In RimbS’s Khuda Bakhsh MS. 

Arracan all traces oi ohuja disappeaied, dandy. Hamiduddin Khan’s Ahham-i-Almngiri^ 
none [ in India ] got an}' sign of him/’ Mr. W, Irvine’s MS. No. 252 and India Office 

Nothing save the vaguest rumour passing - MS. Nh. 3388. 

through nian}^ intermediaries ever reached %. Masir-i- Ah mgtrt , nd\c^^ ' t -^ t ua 

Aurangzib. For years afterwards wild tales licknowedn. The letters are numbered 

came to India of Shuja having gone to 10. The Adab^i^ Ain rngirt, Khuda Bakhsh MS, gives 
Persia; and sharpers counterfeiting his son a history of the war of .succe.ssion, but its 

Buland Akhtar appeared in different parts accountof thesistyearof Shah Jahan is 

r r f IP . j ^ verbatim from the Avial-1 -Sal ih Sind ihe remcLin^ 

of India. One such was aiiested near ing portion from the ! 

Allahabad as late as 1699. A false Shuja u 1015. Letters of Aurangzib in Irvine MS, No, 350 

headed a ri.sing near Murang in 1669 and an(#four other MSS. 

another in the Yusufzai countiT in l674.<[J 16. Correspondence between Aurangnb and Jai Singh 

To remove _ the uncertainti^ Aurinjzib m B.bhotheque Nationale Pans MS. No. Suppl. 

desired that j\Iir Jiimla, the new Viceroy of Shihabuddin TalLsh’s FatJiiyya-i^ihyiyya 

Bengal, should after conquering Assam and its Cofitimtatio}? as given in the Bodleian 

lead, an army . into Arracan to recover (see j. A. S. B., June 1906). 

Shuja’s family if possible.! When Shaista Atlas, scale i "=4 m., issued by the Sur- 

Khan, Mir Jumla’s successor, conquered veyor General, Calcutta. 

Chatgaon from the Maghs (1666), he evi- 20. Rennell’s Bengal Athut 1781. 

# , r/ , r T-t •• ^ ^ ^ ^ Truvels 

Auirngirnamau S , la i i. u. . have been of HO use, as the former is professedly 

t irvme’s Armyjihe Mtau-MugnaU, p. 22>. . reproduced 

the bazar gossip. 

*fF Masir-'i-Aiarngirff pp, 405 and 84 . Ormc’s Pragmenis p, 50. . L^ABORAMUS# ^ . 

8 Shn^ihudainTdUsh^sFathmd-i^ibmya. ** Constable’s Bernier, pp, 109—114. 
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THE /YELLOW :.GOD, 


[All Rights Resented.] 

By H* Rider Haggard, 

Atdhor of ^^King Solomon's Mines^'' ‘ 
‘‘Tfce Brethren 


spiring countenance, “you bliisli like garden 
carrot ; well, gold hot wear in. afternoon 
sun beneath Tropic of Cancer. Now we 
walk on quietly- and I tell you all I arrange 
for night's lodging and future progress of 
joint expedition.” 

So gathering together what remained of 
their few possessions, they started leisurely 
dov/n the slope towards the island, and as 
they went Jeeki explained all that had 
happened, since Ogula was not one of tlie 
African languages with which Alan was 
a.cquainted, and lie had only been able to 
understand a word here and there. 

“Look,” said Jeeki wdieii he had finished, 
and turning, he pointed to the cannibals, 
who were driving the few survivors of the 
dwarfs before them to the spot where their 
canoes were beached. “Those dwarfs done 
for, capital business, forest road quite safe 
to travel home by ; Ogula best friends in 
world ; very remarkable escape from de- 
licate situation.” 

“Ver}' remarkable indeed,” said Alan, “I 
shall soon begin to believe in the luck of 
Little Bonsa.” 

“Yes, Major, you see she is anxious to 
get home and make path clear. But,” he 
added gloomily, “how she behave when she 
reach there, can’t say.” 

“Nor can I, Jeeki, but meanwhile I hope 
she will provide us with some dinner, for 
I am faint for want of food, and all tlie 
tinned meat is lost.” 

“Food,” repeated Jeeki. “Yes, necessity 
for human stomach, which unhappily built 
that way, so Ogula find out, and so dwarfs 
find out presenthn” Then he looked about 
him, and in a kind of aimless manner lifted 
his'gun and fired. “There we are,” he said, 
“Little Bonsa understand bodily needs,” 
and he pointed to fat buck of the sort that 
in South Africa is called Duiker, which his 
keen eyes had discovered in its form against 
a' stone, where it now lay shot through the 
head and dying. “No further trouble on 
score of grub for next three days,” he added. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DAWN. 

’1 EEKI looked up and down the river, 
tj and saw that in the centre of it, about 
half a mile away, there was an island, 
on which grew some trees. 

“Little Bonsa 'will camp yonder,” he said, 
“Go, make her house ready, light fire and 
bring canoe to paddle us aci'oss. No\v 
leave us all of you, for if you look too long 
upon the face of The Yellow God, she will 
ask a sacrifice, and it is not lawful that 
you should see where she hides herself 
away.” 

At this sa 3 dng the cannibals departed 
like one man, and at top speed, some to 
their canoes, and others to warn their 
fellows who were engaged in the congenial 
work of hunting and killing the dwarfs, 
not to dare to approach the white man and 
his companion. A third party ran to the 
bank of the river that was opposite to the 
island, to make ready as they had been 
bidden, so that presently Alan and Jeeki 
were left quite alone. 

“Ah i” said Jeeki, with a gasp of satisfac- 
tion, Hhat all right, everything arranged 
quite comfortable. Thought Little Bonsa 
come out top somehow and score off dirty 
dwarf raonke^'S. They never get home to 
tea an^’^ way ; stay and dine with Ogula.” 

“Stop chattering, Jeeki, and untie this 
infernal mask, I am almost choked,” broke 
in Allan in a hollow voice. 

“Not say Tnfernal mask/ Major, say ^face 
of angel. ’ Little Bonsa woman, and like 
it better ; also true, if on this occasion only, 
6a ve our skins/’ said Jeeki as‘ he 
unknotted the thongs and reverently re- 
placed the fetish in its tin box. “My !” 
he added, contemplating his master’s per- 
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“Come on to camp, Major. I send one 
savage skin and bring that buck.” 

So on they went to the river bank, Alan 
so tired, now that the excitement was over, 
that he was not sorry to lean upon Jeeki’s 
arm. Reaching the stream, they drank deep 
of its water, and finding that it was shallow 
at this spot, waded through it to the island 
without waiting for a canoe to ferry them 
over. Here they found a part}*^ of the canni- 
bals already at work, clearing reeds with their 
large, curved knives, in order to make a site . 
for the hut. Another party, under the com- 
mand of the chief himself, had gone to the 
top end of the island, a hundred ^^ards or so 
away, to cut the stems of a willow-like 
shrub to serve as uprights. These people 
stared at Alan, which w^as not strange, as 
they had never before seen the face of a 
white man, and were wondering, doubtless, 
what had become of the ancient and terrible 
fetish that he had worn. Without entering 
into explanations, Jeeki in a great voice 
ordered two of them to fetch the buck which 
the white man, whom he described as ‘dius- 
band of the goddess,” had “slain hj 
thunder.” When these had departed upon 
their errand, leaving Jeeki to superintend 
the building operations, Alan sat « clown 
upon a fallen tree, watching one of the 
savages making fire with a pointed stick 
and some tinder. 

Just then from the head of the island 
where the willows were being cut, rose the 
sound of loud roaring and of men crying 
out in affright. Seizing his gun Alan ran 
towards the spot wJience the noise came. 
Forcing his way through a brake of reeds, 
he saw a curious sight. The Ogtila in cut- 
ting the willows which grew about some 
tumbled rocks, had disturbed a lioness that 
had her lair there, and being fearless savages, 
had tried to kill her with their spears. The 
brute, rendered desperate by wounds and 
the impossibility of escape, for here the sur- 
rounding water was deep, had charged them 
boldly, and as it chanced, felled to the 
grouncl their chief, that yellow-toothed man 
to whom Jeeki gave his orders. Now she 
was standing over him looking round her 
royalty, her great paw upon his breast which 
it seemed almost to cover, while the Ogula 
ran round and round shouting, for • they ■ 
feared that if they tried to attack 'her she 
would kill the chief. This indeed she seem-^ ' 


ed about to do, for just as Alan arrived she 
dropped her head as though to tear out the 
man's throat. Instantly he fired. It was a 
snap shot, but, as it chanced, a good one, 
for the bullet struck the lioness in the back 
of the neck forward of and between the 
shoulders, severing the spine, so that with- 
out a sound or any further movement she 
.sank stone dead upon the prostrate cannibal. 
For a while his followers stood astonished. 
They might have heard of guns from the 
coast people, but living as they did in the 
interior where white folk did not dare to 
travel, the}' had never seen their terrible 
effects. 

“Magic,” they cried, “Magic !” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Jeeki, who by 
now had arrived upon the scene. “What 
else did you expect from the Lord of Little 
Bonsa ? Magic, the greatest of magic. Go, 
roll that beast away before your chief is 
crushed to death.” 

They obeyed and the man sat up, a fear- > 
ful spectacle, for he was smothered with 
the blood of the lioness and somewhat cut 
by her claws, though otherwise unhurt. 
Then feeling that the life was still whole 
in him, he crept on his hands and knees to 
where Alan stood, and kissed his feet. 

“Aha !” said Jeeki, “Little Bonsa score 
again. Cannibal tribe our slave henceforth 
for evermore. Yes, till kingdom come. 
Come on, Major, and cook supper in perfect 
peace.” 

The supper was cooked and eaten with 
gratitude, for seldom had two men needed a 
square mea,l more, and never did venison 
taste better. B}' the time that it was 
finished darkness had fallen, and before 
they turned in to sleep in the neat reed hut 
that the Ogula had built, Alan and Jeeki 
walked up the island to see if the lioness 
had been skinned as they directed. This 
the}' found was done ; even the carcase 
itself had been removed to serve as meat 
for these foul-feeding people. They climbed 
on to the pile of rocks in which the beast 
had made her lair and looked down the 
river to where, ‘ two hundred yards away, ' , 
the Ogula were encamped. 'From this 
camp there ■ rose a sound of revelry, and by 
the light of the great fires that burned there, 
they perceived that the hungry savages were ^ ^ ' 
busy feasting, foi* some of 'thdm’ sat in;; 
circles, whilst others, their naked 
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looking at that distance Hke those of imps 
in the infernal regions, flitted to and^ fro 
against the glowing background of the fires, 
bearing straiige-lookiiig joints on prongs 
of wood, ‘ ' ■ . ■ ' 

suppose they are eating the lioness/’' 
said Alan doubtfully. 

no, Major, not lioness; eat dwarf 
'by dozen, just like oysters at seaside. But 
for Little Bonsa we sit on those forks now- 
and look uncommon small/’ 

^^Beasts V said Alan In disgust, <^they 
make me feel uncommon sick. Let us go 
to bed. ' I suppose tliej^ won’t murder us in 
.our sleep, will they?” 

*‘Not they, Majoi*, too much afraid. Also 
'w^'e their blood brothers now, because we 
■ bring them good dinner and save chief, from 
'lion’s fury. No blame them too much, 

' Major, good fellows really with gentle 
heart, but grub like that from generation 
to generation. Every mother’s son of them 
have many men inside, that why they so 
' big , and strong. Ogula people cover great 
multitude — like’ Charity in Book. No 
doubt sent by Providence to keep down 
extra pop’lation. Not right to think too 
hard of poor fellows who, as I say, ver3^ 
kind and gentle at heart and most loving 
in family relation, except to old wmmen 
whom eat also, so that they no get 
bored with too long life.” 

Weary and disgusted by this abominable 
sight though he ’svas, Alan burst out laugh- 
ing at his retainer s apology for the sweet- 
natured Ogula, who struck him as the most 
repulsive blackguards that he had ever met 
or heard of in all his experience of African 
savages. 

Then wishing to see and hear no more 
of them that night, he retreated rapidly 
to the hut, and was soon fast asleep with 
his head pillowed on the box that hid the 
charms of Little Bonsa. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight. 
Rising, he went down to the river to wash, 
and never had a bath been more ^ welcome, 
for during all their journey through the 
forest no such thing was obtainable. On 
his return he found/ his garments well 
brushed with dry reeds and set upon a rock 
in the hot sun to air, while Jeeki in cheerful 
' engaged cooking breakfast in -the , 

'to which he had clung through 
_ V all Ihd yiej^^itudes^ of their flight. 


coffee, Major,” he said regretfiill)^ 
*Hhat stop in forest. But never mind, hot 
water better for neiwe. Ogula messengers 
gone in little canoe _ to Asiki at break of 
day. Travel slow till they work off dwarf, 
but afterwards go quick. I send lion skin 
with them as present from you to great 
high priestess Asika, also claws for necklace. 
No lions there, and she think riiucli of that. 
Also it make her love mighty mao who can 
kill fierce Hon like Samson in Book. Love of 
head wmman very valuable ally among 
beastly savage peoples.” 

“I am sure I hope it won’t,” said Alan 
with earnestness, ‘‘but no doubt it is as well 
to keep on the soft side of the good lady if 
we can. What time do we, start ?” 

“In one hour, Major. I been to camp 
-alread}^ chosen boat canoe and finest men 
for rowers. . Chief — he called Fanny — so 
grateful that he come with them himself.” 

“Indeed, that is very kind of him ; but I 
sa}?-, Jeeki, what are these fellows going to 
live on ? I can’t stand what you call their 
‘favourite chop.’ ” 

“No, no, J\Iajor, that all right. I tell 
them that when the}’ travel with Little 
Bonsa, must keep Lent like pious Roman 
Catholic family that live near Yarleys. 
They catch plenty fish in river, and perhaps 
we shoot game, or rich ’potamus, which 
like ’cause he fat.” 

Evidently the Ogula chief, Fahni hj name, 
not Fanny, as Jeeki called him, was a man 
of his word, for before the hour was up he 
appeared at the island in command of a 
large canoe manned by twelve splendid look- 
ing savages. Springing to land, lie prostrat- 
ed himself before Alan, kissing his feet as 
he had done on the previous niglit, and 
making a long speech. 

“That very good spirit,” exclaimed Jeeki. 
“Like to see heathen in his darkne.ss lick 
white gentleman’s boot. He say you his 
lord and great magician who save his life, 
and know all Little Bonsa’s secrets, which 
many and not repeatable. He say he die 
for you twice a day and go on dying to- 
morrow and all next year. He say he take 
you safe till you meet Asiki, and for 3mur 
sake, though he hungry, eat no man for one 
whole month, or perhaps longer. Now we 
start at once.” 

, So they, started up the river that was call- 
ed Katsena, Alan and Jeeki seated in a 
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lordly fashion near the stern of the canoe 
beneath an awning made out of some sticks 
and a grass mat. In truth, after their severe 
toil and adventures In the forest, this me- 
thod of journeying proved quite luxurious. 
Except for a rapid here and there over or 
round which the canoe must be dragged, 
the river was broad and scenery on its banks 
parklike and beautiful. Moreover the coun- 
try, perhaps owing to the unholy appetites 
of the Ogula, appeared to be practically un- 
inhabited except by vast herd of every sort 
of game. 

Ail day they sat in the canoe which the 
stalwart rowers propelled, in silence for the 
most part, since they w^ere terribly afraid of 
the white man, and still more so of the re- 
nowned fetish which they knew he carried 
with him. Then when evening came they 
moored their craft to the bank and camped 
till the following morning. Nor did they 
lack for food, since, game being so plentiful, 
it was only necessary for Alan to walk a few 
hundred 3'ards and shoot a fat eland or harte- 
beest, or other buck which in its ignorance 
would allow him to approach quite close. 
Elephants, rhinoceros and buffalo were also 
common, while great herds of giraffe might 
be seen wandering between the scattered 
trees ; but as they were not upon a hunting 
trip and their ammunition was very limited, 
with these they did not interfere. 

Having their daiw fill of meat which 
their souls loved, the Ogula oarsmen remain- 
ed in an excellent mood ; indeed, the chief 
Fahni informed Alan that if only the}? had 
such magic tubes wherewith to slaughter 
game, he and his tribe would gladly give up 
cannibalism except on feast days. He added 
sadly that soon they would be obliged to do 
so, or die, since in those parts thei'e were 
now few people left to eat, and the}? hated 
vegetables. Moreover, they kept no cattle,, 
it was not the custom of that tribe, except ■ 
'a very few for milk. Alan advised them to 
increase their herds, take to the growing of 
corn, and leave men alone, since, as he 
pointed out to them ^^dog should not eat 
' dog,” or the 'human being his own kind, 

, The chief answered that there was a great ' 
deal in what he said, which on his return he ' 
would lay before his headmen/ ■ Indeed' 
Alan,' to his astonishment, discovered' that 
Jeeki had Been quite right when he ’ alleged . 
that these men, so terrible in their mode of' 


life, were yet '‘kind and gentle at heart.’^ 
They preyed upon mankind because for cen- 
turies it had been their custom so to do, but 
if any one had been there to show them a 
better way, he grew sure that they would 
follow it gladly. At least they were brave 
and loyal and even, after their first fear of 
the white man had worn off, fulfilled their 
promises without a murmur. Once, indeed, 
when he chanced to have gone for a v?alk 
unarmed and to be charged by a bull ele- 
phant, these Ogula ran at the brute with 
their spears and drove it away, a rescue in 
which one of them lost his life, for the 
“ rogue caught and killed him. 

So the days went on, while they paddled 
leisurely up the river, Alan employing the 
time by taking lessons in the Asiki tongue 
from Jeeki, a language which he had been 
studying ever since he left England. The 
task was not easy, as he had no books, and 
Jeeki himself after some thirty years of ab- 
sence, was doubtful as to man}? of its details. 
Still, being a linguist by nature and educa- 
tion, and finding in the tongue similarities 
to other African dialects which he knew, he 
was able to speak it a little, if in a halting 
fashion. 

On the fifth day of their ascent of the 
river they came to a tributary that flowed 
into it from the north, up which the Ogula 
said they must proceed to reach Asikilarid. 
This stream was narrow and sluggish, widen- 
ing out here and there. Into great swamps 
through wdiich it was not easy to find a 
channel. Also it was so unhealthy that 
even several of the Ogula contracted fever, 
of which Alan cured them by heavy doses 
of quinine, for fortunately his travelling 
medicine chest remained to him. These 
cures were effected after their chief had 
suggested that they should be thrown over- 
board, or left to die in the swamp as useless, 
with the result that the white man's magical 
powers were henceforth established beyond 
doubt Or cavil. Indeed, the poor Ogula 
now looked on him as a god superior even 
to Little Bonsa, whose familiar he , was 
supposed to be. 

The long journey through that swamp was 
very trying, since in this wet season often ’ 
they could find no place onwdiich to sleep at 
•night,, but must staydn the canoe' tormented 

by"' mosq'uitoes, ■''■and'"''"'"m'""''Co'nstant? dangeT"""''of''':; 

being upset by the hippopofanti that ^ livedo | 
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there. Moreover, as no game was now avail- 
able^ they were obliged to live on .these 
beasts, fish when they conld catch them, and 
wild fowl, which sometimes they were unable 
to cook for lack of fuel. This did not 
trouble the Ogula, who ate them raw, as did 
Jeekl when he was hungry. But Alan was 
obliged to starve until they could make a 
fire. This it was only possible to do when 
they found drift or other wood, since at that 
season the rank vegetation was in full 
growth. Also the fearful thunderstorms 
which broke continually, and in a few 
minutes half filled their canoe with water, 
made the reeds and the soil on which they 
grew sodden with wet. As Jeeki said : — 

‘‘This time of year only fit for duck and 
crocodile. Pluman should remember uncon- 
trollable forces of Nature and wait till 
winter come in due course, when quagmire 
bear sole of his foot/' 

This remark he made to Alan during the 
progress of a particularly fearful tempest. 
The lightning blazed in the black sky and 
seemed to strike ail about them like stab- 
bing swords of fire, the thunder crashed and 
bellowed as it might be supposed to do on 
that day when the great earth, worn out at 
last, shall reel and stagger to its doom. The 
rain fell in a straight and solid sheet ; the 
tall reeds waved confusedly like millions of 
dim arms, and while they waved uttered a 
vast and groaning noise ; the scared wild- 
fowl in their terror, with screams and the 
sough of wings, rushed past them in flocks a 
thousand strong, now seen and now lost in 
the vapours. To keep their canoe afloat the 
poor naked Ogula oarsmen, shivering with 
cold and fear, baled furiously with hands, 
or bowls of hollowed wood, and called back 
to Alan to save them as though he were 
master of the elements. Even Jeeki was 
depressed and appeared to be offering up 
petitions, though whether these were direct- 
ed to Little Bonsa or elsewhere it was 
impossible to know. 

As for Alan, the heart was out of him. It 
is true that so far he had escaped fever or 
other sickness, which in itself was wonder- 
ful, but he was chilled through and through, 
and practically had eaten nothing for two 
days, and very little fora week, since his 
stomach turned from half-cooked hippopo- 
tamus fat and wild fowl. Moreover, they ’ 
had lost the channel and seemed to be 


wandering aimlessly through a wilderness 
of reeds broken here and there by lines of 
deeper water. 

According to the Ogula the\^ should have 
reached the confines of the great lake several 
days before, and landed on the healthy rising 
ground that was part of the Asiki territory. 
But this had not happened, and now he 
doubted whether it ever would happen. It 
was more likely that they would come to 
their deaths there in the marsh, especially 
as the few ball and shot cartridges which 
they had saved in their flight were now 
exhausted. Not one was left ; nothing was 
left except their revolvers with a few charges, 
which, of course, were quite useless for the 
killing of game. Therefore they were in a 
fair "way to die of hunger, for here If fish 
existed they refused to be caught, and naught 
remained for them to fill themselves with 
except water slugs and snails, which the 
boatmen were already gathering and 
crunching up in their great teeth. Or 
perhaps the Ogula, forgetting friendship 
under the pressure of necessity, would 
murder them as they slept, and revert to 
their usual diet. 

Jeeki was right, he should Have remem- 
bered “uncontrollable forces of Nature/' 
Only a madman would have undertaken 
such an expedition in the rains. No wonder 
that the Asiki remained a secret and hidden 
people when their frontier was protected by 
such a marsh as this upon the one side and, 
as he understood, by impassable mountains 
upon the other. 

There came a lull in the tempest, and the 
boatmen began to get the better of the water, 
which was now up to their knees. Alan 
asked Jeeki if he thought it was over, but 
that worthy shook his head mournfully, 
causing the spray to fly as from a twirling 
mop, and replied : 

“Can’t say, cats and dogs not tumble so 
many for present, only pups and kittens left, 
so to speak ; but think there plenty more up 
there,” and he nodded at a portentous fire- 
laced, cloud ' which seemed to be spreading 
over them, its black edges visible even 
through the gloom. 

“Bad business, I am afraid, Jeeki* Shouldn’t 
have brought youliere, or those poor beggars ' 
either,” and he looked at the 'scared, frozen,, 
Ogula.' “I begin to wonder* — ” 

“Never wonder, Major,” broke in Jeeki in 
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alarm, ''If wonder, not live, if wonder not Alan awoke. Above the sun shone hotly 
be born, too much wonder about everywhere, warming him back to life, but in front wag 
Can't understand nothing, so give it up. a thick wall of mist, and rising beyond it in 
Say, 'Right O ! and devil take hindermost !’ the distance he saw the rugged swelling 
Very good motto for biped tight place, forms of mountains. Doubtless these had 

Better drown here than in City bucket-shop, been visible for days, but the tall reeds 

But no drown. Should be dead long ago, through which they travelled had hid the 

but Little Bonsa play the game, she not sight of them. He looked behind him, and 

want to sink in stinking swamp when so there in a heap lay the Ogula around theii 
near her happy home. Come out all right chief, insensible or sleeping. He counted 
somehow, as from dwarf. Every cloud have them and found that two were gone, lost in 
silver lining, Major, even that black chap up the tempest, how or where no man ever 
there. Oh ! my golly T' learned. He looked forward, and saw a 

This last exclamation was rung from peculiar sight, for in the prow of the drift- 

Jeeki's lips by a sudden development of ing canoe stood Jeeki, clad in the remains of 
"forces of Nature" which astonished even his white robe, and wearing on his head the 
him. Instead of a silver lining the "black battered helmet and about his shoulders the 
chap" exhibited one of gold, in an instant torn fragments of the green mosquito net. 
it seemed to turn to acres of flame ; it was While Alan was wondering vaguely why he 
as though the heaven had taken fire. A had adopted this ceremonial garb, from out 
flash or a thunderbolt struck the water of the mist there came a sound of singing, of 
within ten yards of their canoe, causing the wild and solemn singing. Jeeki seemed to 
boatmen to throw themselves upon their listen to it ; then he lifted up his great musi- 
faces through shock or terror. Then came cal voice and sang as though in answer, 
the hurricane, which, fortunately, was so What he sang Alan could not understand, 
strong that it permitted no rain to fall. The but he recognized that the language which 
tall reeds were beaten flat beneath its he used was that of the Asiki people, 
breath ; the canoe was seized in its grip A pause and a confused murmuring, and 
and whirled round and round, then driven now again the wild song rose and again 
forward like an arrow. Only the weight Jeeki answered. 

of the men and the ^vater in it prevented it "What the deuce are you doing? Where 
from overturning. Dense darkness fell upon are we?" asked Alan faintly, 
them, and although they could see no star, Jeeki turned and beamed upon him; 

they knew that it must be night. On they although his teeth were chattering and his 

rushed, driven by that shrieking gale, and face was hollow, still he beamed, 
all about and around them this wall of " You awake, Major?" he said. " Thought 
darkness. No one spoke, for hope was aban- good old sun do trick. Feel your heart just 
doned, and if they had, their voices could now and find it beat. Pulse, too, strong, 
not have been heard. The last thing that though temp’rature not normal. Well, good 
Alan remembered was feeling Jeeki dragging news this morning. Little Bonsa come out 
a grass mat over him to protect him a little top as usual. Asiki priests on bank there, 
if he could. Then his senses wavered, as Can’t see them, but know their song and 
does a dying lamp. He thought he was answer. Same old game as thirty years ago. 
back in wliat Jeeki had rudely called a "City Asiki never change, which good business 
bucket-shop," bargaining across the tele- when you have been away long while." 
phone wire, up which came all the sounds of " Hang the Asiki," said Alan feebly, " I 
the infernal regions, with a financial paper think all these poor beggars are dead," and 
for an article on a little Bonsa Syndicate he pointed to the rowers, 
that he proposed to float. He thought he " Look like it, Major, but what that matter 
was in the Court woods with Barbara, only now^ since you and I alive ? Plenty more where 
the birds in the trees sang so unnaturally, they come from, Not dead though, think 
loud tliat he could not hear her voice, and . only sleep, no like cold, like dormouse. But 
she wore Little Bonsa 'on her head as .a 'never, mind cannibal pig. .They s.Ciwe our 
bonnet. Then she departed in flame, leav- turn : if they live, live ; if they die, die, and, 
ing him and Death alone in the world. God ha' mercy on .souls, if cannibal have 
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changed her habits across the Black Water, 
and wanted no blood, only food* Then Alan 
remembered no more ; again the darkness 
fell upon him* 


soul. Ah ! here we .are/^ and from beneath 
six inches of water he dragged up . the 'tin 
Box containing Li tie Bonsa, from which he 
extracted the fetish, wet but uninjured. 

**Put her on now, Major. Put her on at 
once and come sit in -prow of -canoe. Must 
reach Asiki-land in proper style. Priests 
think it your reverend uncle come back 
again, 'just as he leave. Make verj?' good, 
impression/’ 

■ ‘‘ I can’t,” said Alan feebty, I am plaj’^- 
ed out, Jeeki,” 

*^Oh ! buck up, Major, buck up !” .he re- 
plied imploringly. **One kick more and you 
win race, mustn’t spoil ship for ha’porth of 
tar. You just wear fetish, whistle once on 
land and then go to sleep for whole \veek if 
you like., I do rest, say it all magic, and so 
forth — that you been dead and just come 
out of grave, or an3nhing you like. No 
matter if you turn up as announced on bill, 
and God bless hurricane that blew us here 
when he expect die. Come, Major, quick, 
quick ! mist melt and soon they see you.” 
Then, without waiting for an answer, Jeeki 
clapped the wet mask on his master’s head, 
tied the thongs, and led, or rather carried, 
Alan to the prow of the canoe, where he sat 
him down on a little cross bench, stood 
behind supporting him, and again began to 
sing in a great triumphant voice. 

The mist cleared awa^-, rolling up like a 
curtain and revealing on the shore a number 
of men and women clad in white robes, who 
were marshalled there in ranks chanting 
and staring out at the dim waters of the 
lagoon. There upon the waters driven for- 
ward by the gentle breeze, floated a canoe, 
and io I in the prow of that canoe sat a 
white man, and on his head the god which 
they had lost a whole generation gone. On 
the head of a white man it had departed ; 
on the head of a white man it returned. 
They saw and fell upon their knees. 

“Blow, Major, blow !” whispered Jeeki, 
and Alan blew a feeble note through the 
whistle in the mouth of the mask. It was 
enough, they knew it. They sprang into the 
water and dragged the canoe to. land. They 
set Alan on the shore and worshipped him. 
They haled up a lad as though for sacrifice, 
for a priest flourished a great knife above 
his head, but Jeeki said something that 
caused them to let him go. Alan thought it 
was to the effect that Little Bonsa had 


CHAPTER XL 

BONZA-TOWN. 

When consciousness returned to Alan, the 
first thing of which he became dimly aware 
was the slow, swaying motion of a litter. He 
raised himself, for he was hdng at full length, 

■ and in' so doing felt that there" was' "some- 
thing over his face, 

“That confounded Little Bonsa,” he 
thought. “Am I expected to spend the rest 
of m3." life with it on m3" head, like the man 
in the iron mask ?” 

Then he put up his hand and felt the thing, 
to find that it was not Little Bonsa, but 
something made apparent!}" of thin, fine 
linen, fitted to the shape of his face, for 
there %vas a nose on it, and e3"elioles through 
wdiich he could see, 3"es, and a mouth where- 
of the lips, b}" some ingenious contrivance, 
could be moved up and down. 

“Little Bonsa ’s undress uniform, I expect,” 
he muttered, and tried to drag it off. This, 
how’-ever, proved to be impossilDle, for it was 
fitted tighth" to his head, and laced or fas- 
tened at the back of his neck so securely that 
he could not undo it. Being still weak, soon 
he gave up the attempt and began to look 
about him. 

He was in a litter, a very fine litter hung 
round with beautiful!}" woven and coloured 
grass mats, inside of which were a kind of 
couch and cushions of soft wool or hair, so 
arranged that he could either sit up or lie 
down. He peeped between two of these mats 
and saw that they' were travelling in a moun- 
tainous countr}", over a “weil-beaten road or 
trail, and that his litter was borne upon the 
shoulders of a double line of white-robed 
men, while all around him marched numbers 
of other men. These seemed to be soldiers, 
for they were arranged in companies, and 
carried large spears and shields. , Also some 
of them wore torques and bracelets of yellow 
metal that might be either brass or gold. 
Turning himself about, he found an eyehole 
in the back of the Utter, so contrived that 
its occupant could see without being seen, 
and perceived that his escort aniouiited to a 
Veritable army of splendid-looking, but 
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sombrefaced savages of a soiiiewiiat Semitic wopdj' upon which wrapped up in leaves^ 
cast of countenance. Indeed, many of them " were the.disraenibered limbs of a bird which 
had aquiline features and hair that, although he 'dock to be chicken or giiirieafow!, and a 
crisped, wasjong and carefully arranged: in . gold 'cup containing water pleasantly flav- 
something like the old Egyptian fashion, cured , vvitli some essence. This cup inter- 
Also, he saw that about tliiity ya.rds behind, - ..ested him very much, both on account of its 
and separated from Idin by a bodyguard/ simpe and w()rkrnanRhip, \\Ticlg if rude, vvere 
was borne a second lilkrt’. B3- means of a striking in design, resembling ibose drinking 
similar uperturt* in trout, be discovered 3^cl: vessels that have beecj found in iVIycenian 
more soliHeiS, and l)eyond tlieirgal the head ’ graves. Also, it proved lo hiivi Ihat Jeeki’s 
of the procession, nlial a-|'jpeared to be a • stories of the abundance r>f the precious 
body of A\'hite“iobed rfam and women bear- metal among the As iki had not been exagger- 
ing strange cxnblenis and banners, lliese ,ated. If it 'were not very pientiful, ,'they 
he took to be priests and priestesses, would scarcely, he thought, make their travel- 

Having examined eveiTtliing that was hog cups of gold. Evidently there was 
within reach of his eye, Alan sank back upon wealth In the land, 

his cushions and began to realise that he was After the food had been - handed to him, 
very faint .and hiiiigry, ft was just then the litter went on again, and sealed upon 
that the sound of a familiar voice reached cushions he ate and drank heartily enough, 
his ears. It was the voice of JeekI, and he for now that the worst of his fatigue had 
did not speak, he chanted in English to a passed awayq his lumger was great. In some 
melody which Alan at once recognised as a absurd fashion this meal reminded him 
Gregorian tone, apparently from the second of that vvJhch a traveller makes out of a 
litter. luncheon basket upon a railway line in Eu- 

'K 3 h, Major/ he sang, 'diave you yet rope or America. Only there the cups are 
awoke from refre-e-shiiyg sleep ? If so, please ^ot of gold, and among the Asikl there were 
answer me in same tone of voice, for renieni- no paper napkins, no salt and mustard, and ' 
ber that you de-e-vil of a swell, Lord of the no three-and-sixpence to pay. Further, until 
Little Boiisa, and must nut speak like co-o- he got used to it, limcheon in a linen ma,sk 
ommon cad/' -with a moveable mouth was not easy. This 

Feeble as he was, Alan nearly burst out diffiplty he overcame at ^ last by jWpping 
laughing ; then, retiieniberlog that probably the imitation lips apart with a piece of bone 
he was "'expected not to kiiigh, chanted his after which things were easier, 
answer as directed, which, "having a good • When he had finished he threw the plat-" 

tenor x'oicc, he did with some effect, to the ter and the remains out of the litter, retain- 

evident' awe and delight of all the" escort " "hig the ■ cup ■ dor- further exaiiiination, ; and 

within hearing. ' recomnieiiced his intoned poetical converse 

“I ain rnvake, most e*:xcellent Jee-e-eki, and wdth Jeekn 
feel the need of food, if ;you have such a thing , To set it out at length would be- wear/ 
abou-ou-out you, and'" it is kuvhil for the some, but in the course of an hour or so^ he 
Lord of Little Bonsa to take iiu-triment.’' collected a good deal of information. Thus 
Instantly Jeekiks deep voice rose in reply. he learned that they^were due , to arrive at 
**^That good tidings upon the mountain the-Asiki city, which was called Bonsa 
tops, Ma-ajor. Cardt come out to bring you Town, by nightfall or a little after. ^ Also 
chop because too i-i-infra dig, for now I also he was Ixiformed that the mask he wore 
biggish bug, the little bird what sit upon the was, as he had guessed, .a kind of 'undress 
rose, as poet sa-a*ays* I tell these Johnnies uniform ^ without which ^ he must never 
bring you grub which you eat without - appear, since for any one except the Asika 
qualm, for Asiki Ai coo-o-ook/* . herself to look upon the naked countenance 

'Then followed loud orders issued by jeeki y ofan individual so mysteriously mixed up '' 
to his immediate aulourngi^ and ‘some coiir ■ with _ Little Bonsa, was sacrilege^ of the 
fusion. ‘ ' ' . . ■ worst sort Indeed, Jeeki asisu red him “that 

As a result, presently Alan’s ditier waa- 'the /priests, who'had^put on the, headdressv 
halted, the curtains were opened, and kneel- _ when, he was', insensible, were first blind|v 
ing women thrust through themi platters of" foMed. ’ 
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dreds, or even thousands of feet high, and 
at the tip of this tongue a mighty waterfall 
rushed over the precipice, looking at that 
distance like a cascade of smoke* This tor- 
rent, which he i-emembered was called 
Raaba, fell into a great pool and divided 
itself into two rushing branches that enclosed 
an ellipse of ground, surrounded on all sides 
by water, for on Its westernmost extremity 
the branches met again and after flowing a 
while as one river, divided once more and 
wound away quietly to north and south 
further than the eye can reach. On the 
island thus formed, which ma}" have been 
three miles long by two in breadth, stood 
thousands of straw-roofed, square-built huts 
with verandahs, neatly arranged in blocks 
and lines, and having between them streets 
that were edged with palms. 

On the hither side of the pool was what 
looked like a park, for here grew great, 
black trees, which from their fiat shape Alan 
took to be some variety of cedar, and stand- 
ing alone in the midst of this park, where 
no other habitation could be discovered, was 
a large, low building with dark-coloured 
walls and gabled roofs that flashed like fire. 

The Gold House,” said Alan to himself 
with a gasp. “So it is not a dream or a lie !” 

(To be continued.) 


This . news depressed Alan very much, 
since the prospect of living in a linen 
mask- "for an indefinite period was not 
cheerful* Recovering, he chanted a query 
as to the fate of the Ogula crew and their 
chief Fahni. ' ’ . ‘ 

“Not de-ad,” intoned Jeeki in reply, *^and 
not gone back. All alive-O, somewhere 
behind there. Fanny very sick about it, 
for he think Asiki bring them along for 
sacrifice, poo-or beg-gars.” 

Finally he inquired where Little Bonsa 
was, and was answered that he himself as its 
lawful gurdian, was sitting on the fetish 
in its tin box, tidings that he was able to 
verify by groping beneath the cushions. 

After this his voice gave out, though Jeeki 
continued to sing items of interesting news 
from time to time. Indeed, there were other 
things that absorbed Alan’s attention. Look- 
ing through the peepholes and cracks in the 
curtains he saw that at last they had reached 
the crest of a ridge up which they had been 
climbing for hours. Before them lay a vast 
and fertile valley, much of which seemed to 
be under cultivation, and down it flowed a 
broad and placid river. Opposite to him 
and facing west a great tongue of land ran 
up to a wall of mountains with stark preci- 
pices of black rock that seemed to be hun- 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING AND WHAT WE MAY DO 


A Japanese woman’s enterprise and and superciliousness so ch; 

PROGRAMME OF UPLIFT. “white” people, when 

charge is often made against Japan character and abilities of tl 

A that its modernization is a mere outer- and yellow races. So lo 

gloss — that its Westernization is but a Saxon arrogates to himself 

surface veneer. The subjects of the Mikado, of the world on the “surviv 

it is frequently urged, have shown a remark- theory, the Asian and Af 

able genius for imitating certain features, of be labelled “inferiors.” 

occidental civilization ; but it is asserted Beyond this extenuation, 
that all indications point to the fact that to be found for the insinu 

they have shown but little aptitude to only the outer crust of Jap 

assimilate what they have aped— much less touched by modernism, and 

the inventive faculty to originate new infernal fires of conservatis 

methods. ' rage' and, roar, the Japan 

Statements to this effect may be heard point out that the era c 

constantly in the Occident. They are no dawned upon his country ] 

doubt inspired by the concentrated hauteur century ago, that already 
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unprecedented success in metamorphosing children have been the property, so to speak 
the race, freeing it from the trammels of of the pater --the young folks’ 

tradition and caste and setting its face to- apart from the family, have had no rights! 
ward progress and prosperity. ^ The joint family system has exercised an 

More than this, Japan is not once again absolute sway over the people as indivi- 
lapsing into an abject slavery to the past; duals. The parents or the legal guardians 
nor has the process of modernization come of the young persons have educated them 

to a full stop in the country. It is proceed- according to their own conceptions the 

ing apace. Every day the arrow of pro- marriage has been solemnized by them 
gress is burrowing deeper into the erstwhile without the consent of the contracting 
reaction of Japan and all departments of parties— the newly- wedded bride has gone 
life in the Sunrise Kingdom increasingly into the family of the parents of the bride- 
testify that the people are alive and man- groom and submitted herself to the auto- 
fully marching on the stony path of progress, cracy of the mother-in-law— the son has 
The Japanese sociologist, educator and earned his wages and turned them over 
statesman are afraid of nothing save standing to the head of the family, and, like a school- 
still. They realize that they must either go child, has been given a small portion of 
forward or stand the chance of being shoved his earnings aa pocket-money. The spirit 
back— that there is no such thing as “stand- of our times has been antagonistic to such 
ing pat.” The world depicts the Japanese arrangements as these. The Orient is giving 
as self-satisfied— vain-glorious of their recent way, tardily and somewhat ungracefully, 
achievements. The occidental caricaturist but nevertheless surely ; with the result 
gives, in his cartoons, the impression that that the social order is changing. The in- 
the Jap is “biggity” — supercilious and vain, dividual is beginning to assert his or her 
Contact with the over-bearing Anglo-Saxon rights ; and the spirit of slavishness to 
may have done its work and the Oriental may tradition and the past, to the dictum of the 
have become imperious ; but the Japanese is priest and to the methods of the forebears, 
fully alive to the gravit}' of the situation is gradually becoming a thing of the days 
and his boastfulness of his attainments, in gone by. This revolution has but com- 
the past few decades, is no bar to his future menced and has yet to accomplish a great 
progress. deal. The lead in the propaganda has been 

The most assuring sign of Japan’s pre- taken by Japan, and, of all oriental nations, 
sent and future prosperit}- is found in its therefore, the Japanese are providing the 
attitude towards ^vomanhood. The modern best opportunities for the development of 
woman of Japan is less and less treated children and for the uplift of wmman. 

as a serf. Already she is fast coming into Were it not for these new cross-currents, 
her own and is being dealt with as a ratio- which to-day are tumultuously agitating 

nal human being. the Japanese, vanquishing the surges of 

The greatest revolution that has taken custom, caste and precedent, the Woman’s 
place in our times has been wrought in English Literature School of Tokyo, Japan, 
the Orient. The Asian has changed his which forms the subject matter of this 

attitude in two important respects. He sketch, could not have been conceived, 

has learned that the corner-stone of his much less conducted. Two decades ago 
future well-being is a righteous and equit- ' ' 

able treatment of women. He has also- 
realised 'that the most valuable asset of 
a nation consists of its children and young 
folks. How revolutionary is this attitude 
toward the rising generation which Asia 
is increasingly assuming it is difficult for 
the occidental to grasp. Virtually it means 
the reversal of the whole sociological order 
in the Orient. , So far the patriarchal ideals 
have been the fetiches before -which the 
Oriental has bowed and scraped. The 


sucii an institution couici not have been 
started ; and if some enterprising person 
had taken the initiative, it would have died 
away through lack of patronage. Not only 
financial failure would have been the doom 
of such a school ; but it would have been 
impossible to fill the class-rooms with 
pupils. ^ 

It speaks volumes for the courage, initia- , 
tive, persistence and tireless energy of ^ the 'i-K 
woman who brought this institution into 


being and who has for a little more tt 
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half a dozen ycars^ steered the barge clear of- 
shoals and breakwaters and guided" it iiito 
a safe haven*, --Miss . 0 inc Tsuda- .(Siida),^the 
founder 'and present IMncipal of the institu- 
tion, who has accomplished this -by no means 
easy or sinecure task, is, -herself, -a product of 
our times, and is doing her level bestto- shape 
the destinies of 'the Japanese woman with a 
view to render' them capable of using their , 
God-*given talents to the best advantage. 

Prior to judging her work, a word regard- ' 
ing Miss Tsuda’s personality will be oppor- 
, tune, ' She is somewhat taller than the 
'average Japanese . woman, cheerful, bright 
and vivacious, -with intelligent, kindly eyes 
that seem to pry -into' the inmost .recesses of 
one's soul and a decided expression on her 
face, toned 'down with the grace peculiar to ■ 
' a cultured Japanese -woman, but none the 
less significant,' reminding an interviewer 
with imagination, that the purpose of this 
’ woman 'in life is, like that of the Poet Goethe, 
to seek ^^more light” — more knowledge. Miss 
Tsuda speaks English fluently and with an 
accent so perfect' that one of the Japanese 
professors of her school told me, in confi- 
dence, that she speaks her native language 
with a distinct ^‘Yankee” accent. As to the 
accuracy of this remark, I can not personally 
vouch, not being enough of a connoisseur 
of the Japanese language.; but if this state-, 
ment is true, it is a correct index of Miss 
Tsuda's characien It shows that she is 
thoroughgoing in whatever she undertakes 
to do. I'his is the flCvSt impression she un- 
wittingly makes on the person who comes 
in contact with ]ier; and bettor acquain- 
tance merely deepens -it . 

Idils trait of' character, to do a thing well 
once and for all, so marked in Miss "fsuda, 
is reflected everywhere in the ’School. The 
'immaculate' cleanliness- iircserved in the 
'classrooms, corridors,’ gymnasium, 'play- 
grounds, 'pathways and avenues- of her well- . 
appointed school, which is'- fii close proxh 
mity, to the English /Legation ’at Tokyo; 
the pains taken' by the physical directors-to 
teach the girls to carry themselves properly 
while walking, to” sit in 'a graceful, dignified 
and healthy ;inanncr the ■ constant -keffort ‘ ■ 
^niade’by every teacher, without a ’singli^ 
■exception, do exclude everythin|t from the 
cp-rriculum except; what would be of ' mt; to 
the_ pupils in their after-life ; aiiddh^' 'cons- ' 
cientious itianner in which the'*' stuiehts are 


taught to pronounce, emuiciatc and accent- 
, uate words in the most orthodox style, and 
the special attention bestowed on penman- 
ship, all testify to the thorough-going man- 
ner in which eveiy thing is done at the 
-Woman's English Literature School. 

About one kiindred and fifty girls attend 
the school regularly. Thirty of this num- 
ber are residential pupils, the boarding- 
house department being in charge of a cul- 
. tivated Japanese matron, specially trained 
for that office by Miss I'siida. Miss Tsuda 
herself resides on the premises and is person- 
ally responsible for the proper oversight of 
the dormitories. In addition to the girls 
doing regular work, fifty others attend the 
■school and take ' instruction in one or tu'o 
courses of their choice, llie land on which 
tlie institution stands, the biiiliiings and 
the furniture arc approximately worth Rs. 
60,000 and all are paid -ior. The courses 
taught are, English, Japanese, Chinese, 
Theory of Education, Psychol og3n G radii- 
■ atesfrom the primary schools established 
, by the Japanese govermnent in almost every 
'village of the countr}^ are eligible for admit- 
tance in the preparatory department of, the 
school, which consists of the junior and senior 
classes, each comprising one 3’'ear’s work. 
Successful students from the preparatory 
courses are promoted to the collegiate or 

.'the ‘fliiglier” department as it is caiicct-”" 

where the pupil is rciquirccl to stud}?' for 
three years before obtahiing the diptoma. 
The fee cliarged tlic pupils in ihe prepara- 
toiy classes is thirty-six rupees per annuni. 
The students in the higher department pay 
fort}’ -five rupees a 3x*ar. 

iliss Tsuda’s scliooi occupies a preeminent 
position irr teaching k-ingiiages. The Ikr- 
Ittz method !s used. For ‘ the information 
of the lay reader, a word ruav be addeti re- 
garding what ihe Leriil/. way of imparting 
instruction in languageft' ^'cally is. The 
system was .invented Ui offer the same 'faci- 
lities to the student of foreign languages 
that he would have wcicdic to make a long 
visit in the country wisose language he was 
jearning. Theydea is to furnish at home 
or -in. the class-room, the opportunity to hold 
prolonged -conversation with, one to 'Whom 
the.': language is native, and thus' obviate 
the expense and botheration of a sojourn in a 
loreign country. As the teacher of the. Berlitz ' 
•“$ystem 4 reats the pupil with kindness and * 
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consideration, speaks slowly 'in tlie early •' college and is well-versed in the standarc 
period of the novitiate ^ and guides and di* authors of both Europe and America. ■ Hei 
rects him, placing at his command the ma- , ' friend and patron, the Marchioness of Oyama 
turn experience of ^ years, study by the: likewise is a graduate - of ' an Americar 
.Berlitz method proves more gratifying and \ ^ college— -Vassar/' The aim of .Miss Tsuda’s 
successful than even • going abroad. ■ The - schobl’ is /naturally to |:end the Japanese 
system aims at turning out linguists in con- girls to westernisatiom However, this h 
tradistinction to the universities^ ^endeavour- being accomplished without denationalising 
ing to turn out philologists. The teacher the Japanese woman. Effort is being made 
who eiTiploys the , Berlitz method does not to weed out the Japanese prejudices and 
bend his efforts to instruct: the student in the superstitions; to do away with the ugly 
science of critical comparison, but employs and reactionary features of the old order ol 
the art in enabling the pupil to perfectly . things ; but the task is. being performed in 
master the language he is learning. The fun- a conscientious and responsible manner, 
damciital principles employed are * ‘^Direct Great cai'e is being exercised to retain that 
association of perception and thought portion of the past which is uplifting and 
with the foreign speech and sound' ; essential to the well-being of the nation, 
and constant ant! exclusive use of the for- The endeavour . is. made tO' encourage in- 
eign language.’’ The concrete is taught dependence of- thought in the girl-pupils, 
by object lessons ; the abstract by the asso- endow'them. with the capability ^of taking 
xiatioD of ideas ; and grammar by means good care of themselves both xt home'/aiid 
of example. The opportunity is afforded in life, teach them 'Self-control, self-depend- 
for the pupil to be taught the same langu- .ence and -self-help render- ’ them .able to 
age by a number of teachers in order that make use of their faculties to benefit the m- 
he may luxxnric accusl.uin<.'d to different selves and society. All this is accomplished, 
intonations and laniiliarize himself with not with the intent of inspiring the girls to 
various \’o ices and gestures, so that he will remain unmarried all their lives ; but with 
not experience any difficulty in following a view to enable the Japanese women to 
actual talk in the language in the every keep pace . with the Japanese men and -be 
da}' work! their compeers. The axe is laid at the root 

imr Oi'ic who is not familiar with actual of early marriage. Miss Tsuda is of. the 
conditions in Japan, it n il] be hard to im- opinion that, within a very few years, 'the 
dersta^ul vcliai a blessing this; method is marriageable age of girls, which averages 
conferring on the sr.mlents that attend 17 or i8 in Japan to-dajv will ■ be consider- 
Miss I’siida’s school. I’he Japanese have a ably raised ; arid in ’this respect nearly, all 
genius for mastering foreign languages, so the learned scholars in Japan bear testimony 
far as reading and writing are concerned; to the correctness of Miss Tsuda’s dicturtiv 
but their knowledge of the spoken language The action of western civilisation on the 
is exceedingly cleficicnt and their enunciation , Japanese institutions is bringing about- ri 
of it sti!! vrorse, e.xccpt in the case of those coalescence mf. oriental and occidentak wis**' 
few who have li\'ed abroad for a ' number of dom ; the resultant being'iieither occidental 
years, d'he Japanese tliemscives- admit this nor Japanese, 'but of a hybrid eharac ten This 
grave iiefect so unic-ersally met with in those new civilisation ‘is -more wholesome, than 
of riic natiofi who have 'mastered foreign either of the component factors. Thc'.nir-' 
languages,, and wherever a traveller who has vanlsm andTatalism of the east -is melting 
familiarized himself witli several languages away like ’a. snowflake^ under ,the herit of !the 
goes to Japan, eager sludents and' their spirit of grab and gain introduced by -th^^ 
teachers will ask him how he was able to ' west, yielding place., not to extreme sordid 
master the tonguc^so he could speak it with- ^ selfishness/ but an aggression, sopieyrh^t’ 
out accent. ' . . ’ shbrn of its brutal worldismw :A' . 

To continue : '' „ ' ■ ^ ‘ Japanese - institutions ’ .are^ .bringing ;about^ 

The , ideal of Miss Tsuda,' is to introduce ' the .Qdalition of/ the' orie’nt ' and - Occident' 
the Japanese woman to Western thought ^-jin thisymanner. .--To- this ,c^egpry; -belongs 
She, herself, spent several years in theUnited Miss Dmo; ’'Tsudaks ■ sc'hooh ..occupying, ‘an 
States, is a graduate of a leading - American honourable pbsit|op in the, ranfes,^ : 
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foreigners are doing. Our object is to 
stimulate them to intelligent effort. With 
our lethargy shaken off, half the battle 
would be won. 


THE FEUDAL CRAFTSMAN IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


¥ ET us turn to look at the Indian craftsman 
jLji as the feudal servant of the king, a 
baron, or of a religious foundation. 

In the so-called dark ages of the east and of 
the west the patronage of art and craft by 
kings was a matter of course, and no court 
was complete, lacking the state craftsmen. 

He would have seemed a strange king who 
knew nought of art and craft and cared less. 

Even Alfred the Great, amidst all the cares 
of protecting his troubled land, found time 
to care for craftsmanship and craftsmen, 
especially goldsmiths, and we are all fami- 
liar with the Alfred jewel that bears the 
legend, ‘Alfred had me made’; and this inter- 
est in jewellery reminds us of the eastern 
proverb, that asks ‘who but the Raja and 
the goldsmith should know the value of 
the jewel ?’ Still earlier evidence of the 
traditional royal interest in craft in the 
west may be gathered from such books as 
the Mabinogion. When Kilhwch rode to 
Arthur’s hall and sought admittance, ‘I will 
not open,’ said the porter. ‘Wherefore not ?’ 
asked Kilhwch. ‘The knife is in the meat, 
and the drink is in the horn’ said the porter, 

‘and there is revelry in Arthur’s hall, and 
none may enter therein but the son of a 
king of a privileged country, or a crafts- 
man bringing his craft.’ 

So too, in ancient Ireland we find it said 
to a similar applicant at the king’s door, ‘no 
one without an art comes into Tara.’ 

Still later on, in the dark ages, we find 
as one may learn from Professor Lethaby’s 
‘Westminster Abbey and the King’s Crafts- 
men,’ that the royal masons, carpenters, smiths 
.and painters were attached to the palace as 
much as a matter of course as the chief 
butler and cook, and that under the chief 
master-mason or carpenter a body of skilled such conditions 
journeymen was permanently engaged. We Musalman puritanism did not 

are wiser now, of course, and know that 

only the chief butler and cook are essen- 
tial to the royal dignity ; the craftsmen 


have gone, and only the butler, the cook 
and the clerk remain. Perhaps it is only 
worldly wisdom after all. 

The royal craftsman in the east however 
is our immediate interest, and to him we 
must return. 

We find him well established at a very 
early date. In the reign of the great Asoka 
(375-331 B’-C.), 

‘Artisans were regarded as being' in a special manner 
devoted to the royal seivice, and capital punishment 
was inflicted on any person who imoaired the effiripnrv 


worii tor any private person. The woodcutterSj car- 
penters, blacksmiths and miners were subject to special 
supervision, of which the nature is not defined/* 

Upon this subject of the regulation of the 
crafts I shall have more to say later. 

Passing over a millenium and a half with- 
out endeavouring to trace the royal crafts- 
man’s footsteps one b)-” one, we come to the 
time of the great Mughal Emperors in the 
North. From the Ain-i-Akbari or Institutes 
of the Emperor Akbar, one of the three great 
rulers in whose mind the conception of a 
united India had taken shape, and one of 
the greatest rulers that the world has seen, 
we are told of^ the ^skilled Indian and foreign 
craftsmen maintained in the palaces of the 
Moghals. The Emperor Akbar took a great 
dehght in painting : he is reported to have 
said that, — 

There are many. that hatcjxiinting, but such men I 
isuke. It appears to me as if a painter had quite pe- 
cujiar means of recognizing God ; for in sketching any- 
thing that has life, and devising its limbs one after the 
olhei, he must feel that he cannot bestow a soiii upon 
his work, and IS forced to think of God, the only giver 
ot iiie, and will thus increase his knowledge/ 

No wonder that great art flourished under 
j ; and it is very certain that 

-T . ■ ■■■ — ■ a', matter ■ 
ot tact, injure Indian art in the way that the 
contact with western civilization has in- 

Vincent Smith, ‘Early History of India/ n. i 
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jured it. Akbar had in his service many 
artists, to the end that they “might vie with 
each other in fame, and become emi- 
nent by their productions”. Weekly he 
inspected the work of eveiy artist, andi 
and gave due reward for special excellence. 
He also personally superintended the mak- 
ing of the weapons forged and decorated in 
in the armoury. He was very fond of 
shawls, of which many kinds were made 
in the palace, and classified according to 
date, value, colour and weight. He had 
also jewellers and damasceners, inlayers 
and enamellers, engravers and lapidaries 
and craftsmen of all kinds. It is to be 
obseiwed that all this did not represent in 
Akbar, any more than it did in Alfred, 
the mere luxury of an idle or w’^eak monarch, 
but belonged to a definite conception of 
the kingly state and dut}^ recognized by 
one of the greatest rulers the world has 
seen. 

The thing which perhaps most interests 
us from the craftsman’s point of view is 
the security and hereditary character of 
the craftsman’s own position. Sir John 
Chardin tells us of the Persian kings in 
the . 17th century that they 

"entertain a large number of excellent master- 
workmen, who have a, salaiy and daily rations for 
'all their lives, and are provided with all the materials 
for their work. They receive a present and an 
increase of salaty for every fine w’ork the}* produce.” 

Sir George Birdwood sa^^s ; 

"In the east the princes and great nobles and 
wealthy gentry, who are the chief patrons of these 
grand fabrics, collect together in their own houses 
and palaces ail who gain reputation for special skill 
in their manufacture. These men receive a fixed 
salary, and daily rations, and are so little hurried 
in their work that they have plenty of time to execute 
private orders also. Their salaries are continued 
even when through age or accident they are past 
work and on their death they pass to their sons, 
should they have become skilled in their father’s art. 
Upon the completion of any extraordinary work it 
is submitted to the patron/ and- some honour is at 
once conferred on the artist, and his salaiy increased. 
It is under such conditions that the l;>est art work 
of the east has always been produced.” 

There 'is, for example, in the India Museum 
an engraved jade bowl, on which a family 
in the employ of the Emperors of Delhi was 
engaged for ' three generations. In these 
days wheii churches are built by contract 
and finished to the da.y‘ or week, it is diffi-': 
cult to realise the leisurely methods of the 
older craftsmen. Do not mistake leisure for 


laziness ; they are totally and entirely differ- 
ent things. The quality of leisure in old 
work is one of its greatest charms, and is 
almost essential in a work of art. Haste 
and haggling have now almost destroyed 
the possibility of art, and until they are 
again eliminated from the craftsman’s "^work 
it will not be possible to have again such 
work as he once gave to his fellows. In 
other words, society must either decide to do 
without art, as it mostly does decide at the 
present day, though as I think mistakenly, 
or else it must make up its mind to pay for 
art and endow its craftsmen. You cannot 
both have art and exploit it. 

The royal appreciation of art and craft in 
the east at various times is further illustrated 
by the existence of kings who themselves 
practised a craft. I have collected two or 
three of these instances, but have no doubt 
that many more could be found by searching 
the pages of Indian history. 

In the Kusa Jataka, it is recorded that 
Prince Kusa, not wishing to many, con- 
ceived the idea of having a beautiful golden 
image made, and of promising to marry 
when a woman of equal beauty should be 
found. He summoned the chief smith, and 
giving him a quantity of gold, told him to 
go and make the image of a woman. In 
the meanwhile he himself took more gold, 
and fashioned it into the image of a beauti- 
ful woman, and this image he had robed in 
linen and set in the royal chamber. When 
the goldsmith brought his image, the prince 
found fault with it and sent him to fetch 
the image placed in the royal chamber. 
At first mistaking this image for a daughter 
of the gods, he feared to touch it ; but being 
sent to fetch it a second time, he brought 
it ; it was placed in a car and sent to the 
Queen Mother with the message, ‘When I 
find a woman like this, I will take her to 
wife’. 

This story is no doubt legendary, but 
shows at least that at the time of its com- 
position, the practise of a craft was not con- 
sidered derogatory to the honour of a prince. 
A more historically reliable mention of a 
royal craftsman is the reference to King 
Jetthatissa of Ceylon, 'in the*’ Mahavamsa. 
He was,; says this chronicie, 

"a skilful carver. This monarch, having carried 
out several arduous undertakings in painting and carv- 
ing, himself taught the art to many of his subject^ He 
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scuiptured a Ijeaiitiful image of the Bodhisatta, so 
perfect that it seemed as if it had been wrought by 
supernatural power ; and also a throne, a parasol and 
a stale room with beautiful work in ivory made- for 

ifb ' ^ ■ 

For .a later instance, we may turn to the 
Muhammadans. Bit Richard Burton, speak- 
ing of the conversation between the fisher- 
man and tlie Caliph in the tale oi Nur«ah*din 
Ali and the Damsel Anis al-Jalis, says: 

characterL'slic is this idiniiiarily between the; 
greatest man then in thew^orld and lus pauper subject. 
The hsherman alludes to a practice of Ahlslain, 
instituted by Caliph Omar, that all rulers slmuld work 
at sdnie handicraft in order to spate the public treasure. 
Hence Sultan MidAyyad of Cairo was a calligrapher 
who sold his handwriting;, and his example was followed 
by the Turkish Sultans iMahmud, AbiL al-lMajid and 
Abd-al-Azi:^”. 

So much for princely craftsmen in the east. 

' Let us examine in slightly greater detail 
the organisation of the King’s craftsmen, 
that is the State Craftsmen, in Ceylon, as 
it existed up to the day on which the 
British Governor replaced the Kandy^an king, 
it must be first understood that the organi- 
sation of society was altogether feudal. 
The possession of land was the foundation 
of the King’s right to the services and con- 
tributions of the people, and vice versa. 
For all land held, service was due from the 
tenant to the King, that is to the State. 
The lands and services were inseparably asso- 
ciated, and as a rule descended from father 
to son in the same famity and this remained 
the same even when the services were bes- 
towed the king on individuals' or given 
to religious foundations. There was thus 
no free trade in land ; and every man had 
his place in the society, and his work. Land- 
holders were classed in accordance with the 
services due from them. The vast majoi'ity 
were cultivators, whose duty' it was to keep 
the State granaries well supplied ; others 
were the soldiers, the musicians,, the washer- 
men, the servants, the potters, and %veavers, 
and the craftsmen proper, the carpen- 

ters, goldsmiths, masons, ivory carvers, arm- 
ours, founders and painters, altogether per- 
haps a tenth of the population. All of these 
owed service to the king in respect of the 
lands they held. The lands descended In 
the family from generation to generation, 

, and, were cultivated by .the holders. Every-' 
one was thus directly dependent on the land 
for his living. ■ ''* 

The State craftsmen fell into two groups, 


those of the Four Workshops, avIio w'orked 
alway^s at the palace, and those of the separ- 
ate districts, who had to do certain sharesi 
of work at the palace, but 'were more often; 
at home, yvliere they had to work for the 
local officials. The best of the higher crafts-; 
men, those of the ''Four Workshops/ formed 
a, close, largely hereditary corporation 
and the position was higldy \'a!iied. F*xmi 
their number were cliosen llic foivmeii of I lie 
district craftsmen. hnir shops were 

known as the ^Regalia/ the A. ham n’, the 
‘Golden Sword’, and the ‘Lion dlirone’ work- 
shops respectively, but the craftsmen seem 
to have passed from one to another accord- 
ing to the work required of them. 'These- 
families were of considerable standing, often 
possessing very valuable landed property 
settled upon theui by the king on the occa- 
sion of their first Cifrival from India, if as 
was often the case they were of locTuiri 
origin, or granted as a reward for subsequent 
services. There are some iam dies of crafts- 
men, whose history can be traced fiom at 
least the_T4tli century by means of the origi- 
nal aud subsequent grants w'hicli tliey’" re- 
ceived from the Sinhalese kings. 1 will ■ 
give an example of one of these grants 
dated 1665 A.D. 

^'During* the reign of His Mijesiy the ^digiiiy 
Emperor Raja Simlia,.. as iX'larukona Hra.ia AI/or'A 
ana Vedakaray’a reponed himself ai ihi: Pa{:u:c, 
ordep were given io make certain jdects of jiwvifcrv 
required for the 1*03*0 1 dress ; and 1 h;; lad Jiridcf 
and submitted these pieces of jewelien* to the Gnv'it'f 
King, he stated that he ncadixl the ^ ha fuveia Ni in*;' 
pangiive Badavcdilla in Falleshn Paiuiwi. of Asgiri 
Korale, in the Disavaiia)’a of M'Unle rnaJn-,--:' 

tenance,,.and His Alaje&U ...dkl.dn ihc ytcir c.f Sake 
1587, absolutely gTnnt the high am- 'on* !a!id" in 
Moituveia Badat*edi]hc . ,lo .Mnrakona Ratna Ablnrana 
Vedakaraj’a, to be possessed vo’ihoui an}' diu,url'niic'Cf 
or hindrance during the oxlslcnce of ]hc Sim, the 
Moon, Kandy and the Mahawll n^’er,” 

. Besides such grants of land, the king 
used to reward individual craftsmen with 
gifts of cloth, money, etc. and by the 
bestowal of honours and titles. For the most 
part, of course, there was no wage payment 
of the state craftsmen, for they were other- 
wise provided for under the admirabic land 
system I have referred to ; but in the case, 
of the many religious buildings undertaken' 
yby the^Sinhalese kings, it. was', ,o,tlicrwise,‘as.... 
-.the .King in these cases always desired to 
remunerate the craftsmen himself directly, in 
order that the meritorious work might be his 
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very own, and not anybody else’s. Thus we 
read of the builder King Duttha Gamani, 
in the second century B. C., that when set- 
ting about the building of a great monas- 
tery called the Brazen Palace, that — 

'^The generous Raja at the very beginning of the un-. 
dertaking, laid down eight hundred thousand pieces of 
money at each of the four gates, and announced that 
on this occasion it was unfitting to exact unpaid labour; 
setting therefore a value on the work peidormed, he 
paid in money 

Nearly all the later kings were builders 
too, and it was in the building of Buddhist 
temples that the state craftsmen were chiefly 
occupied when the requirements of the court 
and the armoury had been met* And on all 
of these occasions the craftsmen were liber- 
alty and specialty rewarded. I wish I could 
give some adequate idea of the passion for 
religions building which possessed the Sinha^ 
le$e kings, and of the way in which this 
stimulated the production of works of art 
and craft. Perhaps I shall best do this by 
quoting from a typical temple charter. At 
Degaldoruva, in the iSth centurjr, the King’s 
younger brother had a cave temple enlarged, 
and he — 

"caused stone walls to be put up, and doors and 
windows to be set with keys and bars, and an image 
of Buddha of twelve cubits in length to be made in a 
reclining posture, and six other images in a sitting , 
posture to be placed at the head and feet of the image 
and also caused 24 Buddha’s images to be depicted on 
the ceiling and on the walls within and without, and 
other workmanship and paintings to be made thereon 
and upon the stone pillars, the roof of the front court 
to be put up with beams and rafters and covered with 
tiles, and on the cross walls thereof a representation 
of hell and heaven. . . . and ha\'ing furnished the tem- 
ple with curtains, ceiling cloths, umbrellas, fiags, drums, 
oboes etc. . . His Majest)^ . ordered the ceremony of 
painting the eyes to be performed, and His Majesty 
also furnished all the necessaries thereto, and having 
granted much riches in clothes, money and other things 
to the artificers, the painters, and the stone-cutters, 
His Majesty received merit and was filled with 
ecstacy’h 

The King, the nobles and the people, espe- 
cially the craftsmen, were brought into in- 
timate and even affectionate association on 
these occasions* 

But not all of the craftsmen in Ceylon 
were servants of the king or the state 
directly. ^ Every religious foundation of ■ 
importance haa its own < lands, • occupied 
by husbandmen and craftstnen, who owed 
service to tjhe temple, Just as the tenants • 
of a royal manor owed service to the king. 
Let m examine a few instances of .such 


tenancies. One of the goldsmith-tenants 
of the Dalada Maligava, the great Buddhist 
temple in Kandy, for example, held three 
acres of land. For this his services, light 
enough, were to go to the temple and 
polish the gold and silver vessels and im- 
plements of the temple during six days 
in the y^ear, and to give a nut-slicer and 
two silver rings to the lay-chief of the 
temple every New Year* When on duty 
at the temple, the tenant received his meal 
three times a day. The blacksmith tenant 
of another temple held half an acre, and 
owed somewhat harder service ; he was 
to give iron utensils for the kitchen, work 
as a blacksmith, clean the palanquins and 
lamps, nail laths, give a pair of scissors 
and a nut-slicer, clean the court-yard and 
put up booths for the annual festival, and 
give a measure of lamp oil for another 
annual celebration, and at each festival 
to present to the lay officials of the temple 
a nut-slicer each. So much indeed were the 
crafts bound up with the temples, so much 
occupied were the craftsmen, whether royal 
craftsmen, or temple tenants, in either build- 
ing, restoring or supplying the requirements 
of temples, that, the art was realty as 
distinctively religious, as the Gothic art of 
the middle ages, and in the same way too, 
it was an art for, and understood by the 
. whole people. 

But besides the royal and religious manors, 
and their tenants, craftsmen included, there 
were also manors in the possession of chief- 
tains and officials, held by them either for 
life or office, or for ever; granted in the first 
instance for public service in peace or war. 
So it came about that just as there were 
craftsmen working always for the king at 
court, or bringing in to court the work done 
for the king at home ; so at the local chief- 
tain’s manor-house were to be seen crafts- 
men working for him patiently and content- 
edly, receiving only their meals, while their 
families cultivated the lands for which 
service was due to the chief ; and amongst'", 
the tenants of the chief’s demesne, these 
craftsmen were by no means the least im- 
portant or the least honoured. 

I give one instance of such a tenant’s 
holding and services* At Paldeniya,^ m':_ 
Ceylon,, -a. ■ tmmt ....held.^....iand,...,.,.pf...^^^^ 
over an acre in. extent ; for this' he-, had^ J 
pay eight-pence annually as a fee ; to a|: 
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44 /^ IVE them an inch and they will ask 
lor an ell/' is a well known saying 
of the natives of England. They 
have always tried to act upon it. Ever 
after the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India Company, in 1813, in which the 
natives of England were granted the con- 
cession under certain conditions to freely 
come out to India, they commenced agitat- 
ing to be further granted the privilege of 
colonizing India. Although it was men- 
tioned by all the witnesses examined in 
1813 before the Committees both of the 
Houses of Parliament, that the free resort 
of the British to India -would cause oppression 
and unhappiness to the Indians, yet, in order 
‘‘to promote the happiness" of those dusky 
people, the British were granted, to a certain 
measure, the concession which they had 
been clamouring for. But the concession 
was not deemed sufficient for them. So they 
commenced agitating for the colonization 
of India. And unhappily for India, some of 
the highest Anglo-Indian authorities of those 
days, lent their support to this agitation. 
Thus Sir Charles T. Metcalfe in a Minute, 
dated 19th Feb., 1829, wrote : — 

^‘Concurring cordially in the proposition for ex- 
tending to Europeans, engaged in the cultivation of 
indigo, and in other speculations, the privileges 
already granted to coffee planters, I beg leave to 
submit my reasons for advocating that proceeding ; 
as I am not quite satisfied with those stated in the 
Resolution of Government.'’ 

have long lamented that our countrymen in India 
are excluded from the possession of land, and other 
ordinary rights of peaceable subjects. 

**I believe that the existence of these restrictions 
impedes the prosperity of our Indian Empire, and of 
course, that their removal would tend to promote it. 

“I am also of opinion that their abolition is necessary 
for that progressive increase of revenue, without which 
our income cannot keep pace with the continually 
increasing expense of our establishments. 

“/ am ftiriher conmneed that our possession of 
India must always be precarious ^ unless we take root 
fy kamng' an rj^uential portion of the poptdaiion , 
attaohed to our Gomrnment ky common interests and 
sym^iMes* 

■‘‘Every^ measure, therefore, which is calculated to 
facilitate - the settlement of our countrymen in Ind% 


and to remove the obstructions by which it is impeded, 
must, 1 conceive, conduce to the stability of our rule, 
and to the welfare of the people subject to our 
dominion. 

“The proceeding now adopted being a step forward 
in what appears to me to be the right course, has my 
hearty concurrence." 

Lord William Bentinck was also of the 
same opinion as expressed in his Minute, 
dated 30th May, 1829. 

“The sentiments expressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
have my entire concurrence ; and when he adopted the 
recent Resolution to permit the occupancy of land by 
Europeans, it was by no means my intention to' rest 
upon that measure as a final one, still less that the 
grounds assigned for its adoption should be regarded 
as embracing the general question of the policy to be 
observed in respect to British settlers. Believing the 
diffusion of European knowledge and morals among 
the people of India to be essential to their well being 
and convinced that the development of the natural 
resources of the country depends mainly on the in- 
troduction of European capital and skill, it has always 
been my wish and intention that the above question 
should be fully considered and discussed, and that 
the result of our inquiries and deliberations should be 
submitted at an early period to the authorities at home. 
But the resolution referred to did not seem to require 
that we should enter upon so wide a field ; our, 
immediate purpose was merely to enlarge the operation 
of certain rules already partially in force, and the 
effect of our determination will only be to permit 
that which is now done covertly, to be done openly. ^ ^ 

“We need not, I imagine, use any laboured argu- 
ment to prove that it would be infinitely advantageous 
for India to borrow largely in arts and knowledge 
from England. Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted 
that the diffusion of useful knowledge, and its appli- 
cation to the arts and business of life, must be com- 
paratively tardy, unless we add to precept the example 
of Europeans, mingling familiarly with the natives in 
the course of their profession, and practically demons- 
trating by daily recurring evidence the nature and 
the value of the principles we desire to inculcate, and 
of the plans we seek to have adopted. It seems to be 
almost equally plain, that independently of their 
infiuencing the native community in this way, various 
and important national advantages will result from 
there being a considerable body of our countrymen,, 
and their descendants, settled in the country. To 
question it is to deny the superiority which has gained , 
us the dominion of India : it is to doubt whether national 
character has any effect on national wealth, strength 
and good Government : it is to shut our eyes to all 
the perils and difficulties of our situation : it is to hold 
as nothing - community of language, ' 
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interest^ between the Government and the governed : 
it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every corner 
of the globe in which the British flag is hoisted : it is- 
to tell our merchants and our manufacturers that the 
habits of a people go for nothing in creating a market, 
and that enterprise, skill and capital, and the credit 
which creates capital, are of no avail in the production 
of commodities. 

^ Is there anywhere the prospect of our 
obtaining, in a season of exigency, that co-operation 
which a community, not avowedly hostile, ought to 
afford to its rulers? Is it not rather true that we 
are the objects of dislike to the bulk of those classes 
who possess the influence, courage and vigour of 
character . which would enable them to aid us ? Do 
our institutions contain the seeds of self-improvement ? 
Has it not rather been found that our difficulties 
, increase with length of possession 

^ Jk !ije % 

The answers to these questions must, I appre- 
hend, be such as to imply that the present condition 
of things is far from being that with which we could 
justifiably sit down contented. They must equally, 
I am satisfied, if rendered in full sincerity and truth, 
evince that the required improvement can only be 
sought through the more extensive settlement ^ of 
European British subjects, and their free admission 
to the possession of landed property.’' 

It was from political considerations that 
* Metcalfe and Bentinck favored the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India. This is evi- 
dent from their Minutes. But it would not 
have served their purpose to have given out 
their real reasons for permitting Europeans 
to settle in India. So they had to use the 
mask of philanthropy to cover their ulterior 
designs. It was said that the natives of 
India would be benefited by the settlement 
of Europeans and that capital would flow 
into India to fertilise it. But these ad- 
vantages were myths pure and simple. Mr. 
David Hill, on being examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee on 30th March 
183a, was asked : — 

**367. You are aware that the idea is entertained 
by many persons, that the introduction of European 
settlers into India is not only ‘ practicable but would 
be advantageous ; are you able to state to the Com- 
mittee any general ideas upon that subject ?" 

In reply, Mr. Hill said : — 

^^The advantages to arise from the settlement of 
Europeans in India have been wonderfully exag- 
gerated; I estimate them very low indeed. The 
process used to go by the name of Colonfeation; 
now, I believe, the principal recommendations of 
the scheme are considered to be, the transfer of Bri- 
tish capital, and skill and enterprise, for the pur- 
poses of drawing forth the resources of India, I nave . 
no conception that any British capital would ever 
find its way to India : it never, did when the temp- 
tation was much greater than it can now be expected 
to be ; and the distance of our empire, the uncertain 
„ tenure by which we hold it, the ^arms continually 


springing up as to events endangering its stability, 
will effectually prevent British capitalists from trans- 
ferring their funds to India. In that case, there 
remain only the skill and enterprise of Englishmen. 
According to my conception, they will be very far 
behind the natives in most departments to which 
skill can be applied. There are physical difficulties 
in the way of their undertaking manual labour, which 
must exclude them from being agriculturists or 
mechanics in India ; for I imagine that a farmer who 
never held the plough in his hand, and who was 
transferred to a country where the climate, and the 
system of agriculture and the products of the earth 
are all different from what he has been accustomed 
to, could never cope, in point of skill, with the natives 
of the country. I imagine that the ryots of India 
are much better husbandmen than European^ settlers 
would be. So it would be as to mechanics also. 
There remains only the object of stimulating and 
directing the exertions of the natives themselves ; an 
object which falls very far short of the sanguine 
expectations of the advocates of the system of free 
resort of European settlers to India, and an object 
which, under the present system, seems to me to be 
attained to its full extent, or under the present sys- 
tem admits of being carried to any further extent 
which may be deemed necessary. Then there will 
arise objections to the system connected with the bad 
characters which would go : if none but good charac- 
ters went, they would be doing harm to themselves, 
but would not do any harm to India. A man^ of 
good conduct and capacity could not injure India; 
but my impression is, that as it would be a bad spe- 
culation to the settlers, many would forfeit the good 
character they took out with them, and many others 
would find their way to India who were bad subjects, 
difficult to govern, and not capable of conferring any 
benefits on the country ihe}^ visited." 

The further questions on the subject and 
the answers which Mr. David Hill gave to 
them are reproduced below : — 

“369. At what period was there more facility or 
temptation for'exporting British capital into the pro- 
vinces of India than at this moment? — When the 
rate of profit was much higher than it now is, or is 
likely ever to be again ; when with the greatest ease 
20 per cent, might be made in the money market of 
India, where five or six now is a fair remuneration. 

*‘370. Did not the system of the Company, by 
impeding Europeans from settling in India, oppose 
obstructions to the introduction of European capital 
into that country? — Probably the obstructions to 
the resort of Europeans maj?', in some measure, have 
tended to prevent British capital from being trans- 
ferred there ; but I should think, if the inducements 
had been sufficient, there were*hio obstructions that 
would have been effectual. 

. *^371. Are there now Europeans in the presidencies 
who, if greater facilities were allowed,’ would engage 
in agricultural or manufacturing speculations in the 
interior of the country ? — I am not aware that there 
are, or that there is useful scope for a greater number. 

I think they would supplant better men in the persons 
of natives who are now employed in those pursuits. 

^‘372. In point of fact, are there not many Europeans 
at the. presidencies who are calling out for, greater 
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facilities ? — There are a great many more Europeans 
in India now than can find useful employment. 

“373. Are they not cut off from a great variety of 
the employments of the country ? — I think not : they are 
prevented from acquiring real landed property, ^ 

*^376. When you say that in some cases Europeans, 
if allowed to go into the interior, might supplant the 
natives, how do 3mu reconcile that statement with your 
former opinion, that the natives generally will be found 
to cope successfully with the Europeans in regard to 
the produce of the interior ? — Still I conceive that " 
through the patronage of their countrymen, connection 
by blood, or by friendship, or recommendation, they 
would be preferred to situations that might be more 
fitly occupied by natives. There are higher situa- 
tions which are at present filled by natives, that might 
be transferred to Europeans, through favour shown 
to them by their countrymen. 

*<377, Where does" the capital employed by 

THE INDIGO PLANTERS GOME FROM ? — It IS ACCUMU- 
LATED IN India exclusively.’’ 

Besides Mr. David Hill, several other 
witnesses stated also that no capital would 
be brought out from England to India. 
Thus Mr. W. B. Bayiey, in his examination 
before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the i6th April 1833, in answer to question 
No. 919, said : — 

'^My opinion that no capital will be brought from 
England into India arises from little or none having 
been brought hitherto, even at periods when interest 
has been at a much higher rate than know is.” 

Then he was asked : 

“920. Do you think more capital would not g*o to 
India if the restriction on Europeans resorting to India 
was altogether taken awroy ? — i do not think that 
capital would be sent from England, but I think that 
capital which would be otherwise remitted to England 
would probably remain in India. 

‘*921. Do you not think that Europeans without 
capital, persons of broken fortunes and character, 
might be templed to go out as adventurers ? — That is 
a mischief to be apprehended ,* 

Then in answer to a further question he 
said : — 

^^Europeans might be guilty of violent, insulting and 
offensive conduct, which though not perhaps punishable 
by law, might be extremely irritating and distressing 
to the natives.” 

Captain T. Macan also in his examina- 
tion on 22iid March, 1832, was asked : — 

^^1433, Would Europeans be likely to invest their 
capital in works of that sort ? — 1 think there i$ much 
error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

*^436, Under the existing law that restricts inter- 
course with India, is it probable, in your opinion, that 
any companies would be found to undertake such 
works think Europeans who, have Sicmdred. capital 
in Ifdia^ might undertake such [publicj . works, with 
proper encouragement ; but I scarcely can anticipate 
so much enterprise and risk as to take capital from 
England to „ invest in such .speculations in tmtk, 


capital iSf I believe, never taken from England to 
India lit is made there, and remitted kernel' 

It was a myth then that European sett- 
lers would bring any capital from England 
to India. Mr. Rickards truly said in his 
Evidence before the Commons’ Committee 
on East India affairs, in 1830, that : — 

“Any improvement which may have arisen in con- 
sequence of the introduction of British capital and 
enterprize into India, is nothing in comparison with 
what would be the case if the natives were sufficiently 
encouraged, and proper attention paid to their culti- 
vation and improvement. India requires capital to 
bring forth her resources ; but the best and fittest 
capital for this purpose voould be one of native grovith, 
and such a capital would be created if our institutions 
did not obstruct it.” ^ 

He also said : — 

“In many branches of art also, their skill is un- 
rivalled; several of their fabrics, such as muslins, 
shawls, embroidered silks, and pieces of workmanship 
in gold, silver and ivory, have never yet been equalled 
by British artists. In many other arts connected 
with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of India have in some made great progress, and in 
others attained perfection, without being in the 
smallest degree indebted to European patterns or 
examples. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ The natives are much given to commercial and 
industrious pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified 
to succeed in them. They are sufficiently commer- 
cial to answer the highest expectations that can 
be formed, or desired, in respect to trade between 
the two countries but our local institutions must be 
greatly altered before they can become wealthy or 
prosperous : if the condition of the natives, their 
habits, wants, rights, and interests were properly 
attended to, all the rest would follow.” f , 

Regarding the native capital, Mr. Forbes 
also said : — 

“The native capital is considerable, though it has , 
not been increasing of late years, owing to over- 
taxation. The natives want encouragement to apply 
it.”f 

According to General Lionel Smith : — 

“ The native merchants are not so prosperous as 
they were ; they were very rich,'^ || 

The Government of India of that period 
did all it could to prevent the natives of the 
country from accumulating capital The 
land was the principal source of revenue to 
the Government and so it was very . heavily 
assessed. This is borne out by the evidence 
of the witnesses examined before the Com- 

* P. 308, Vol. i. (Public). Appendix to Report from Select 
Committee on the affairs of the E. L Coy. Published by order of 
thc-Houseof Commons, 1832. . 
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among the people of India” was “essential to 
their well being.” It was one of his reasons 
for favoring the settlement of Europeans in 
this countr}^ But what were the European 
morals which were held out before the natives 
to imitate? It was to substitute the luxuri- 
ous and artificial existence of the Westerners 
for the plain and simple living of the 
Indians. It was to make drunkards of 
sober and abstemious Asiatics. Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, in his evidence before the Com- 
mons’ Committee, on the 23rd Februarjr 
1832, said : — 

“I believe intercourse with Europeans leads to 
indulgence in the use of wine and spirits, which, 
though it may be lamented on the score of morals, 
must be beneficial to the revenue j their servants are 
generally better 'clothed, and the articles of clothing 
being subject to taxation, that would increase the 
revenue. ^ ^ 

“Judging from Calcutta, there has been, I think 
a marked tendency among the natives to indulge in 
English luxuries; they have well -furnished houses, 
many wear watches, they are fond of carriages, and 
are understood to drink wines/’ 

Yes, it gladdened the hearts of many a 
Christian Anglo-Indian, that the natives had 
taken to the drinking of wines. In his evi- 
dence before the Commons’ Committee, on 
the 24th March 1832, Mr. Bracken said that 

“Liquors, in Calcutta are now consumed in large 
quaiUities b}' natives w'ho can afford to purchase 
them.^’ 

In answer to another question, the same 
witness said ; — 

“I heard from a native shopkeeper in Calcutta, who 
is one of the largest retail shopkeepers, that his 
custoniers for wines, and brandy, and beer, were 
principally natives. 

^'1936. What should 3’ou sa}' W'as the favorite wine 
among the natives Ghampaigne. 

*'1937. Formerly they did not consutne any wine? 
— Very little, I believe. 

*'1938. Is it not contraiy to their religion ?— 1 do not 
know whether it is contraiy to their religion, but it is 
contrary to their habits ; It is not done openly, but 
when done it is a violation of their custom rather than 
of their religion.*’ 

The, Christian Anglo-Indians wefe very 
glad that the heathens had taken to wine- 
drinking, because this was ‘beneficial to the 
revenue’} Even Lord Bentinck was jubi-- ‘ 
lant over the ’ change that had come over 


mens’ ' Committee on East India Affairs, in 
1830. , -Thus;M. Rickards said ; — 

“Without a suitable reform of the system of taxa- 
tion, and a better administration of justice, the pro- 
gress of prosperit}^ among the natives cannot be 
great. Where the revenue is collected, as it is in 
India, on the principle of the government being en- 
titled to one-lmlf of the gross produce of the soil, and 
vast numbers of officers are employed in the realisa- 
tion of it, it is a moral impossibility for any people 
whatever to live or prosper so as to admit of a very 
extensive commercial intercourse.’* 

- Accoidingto Mr. Mill, 

“Generally in India more than enough has been 
collected by the government from the cultivators ; :{« 

Mr. Bracken said : — 

“The large proportion of the gross produce, which 
the government take from the land, interferes with 
the rate at which the cultivators of the soil can borrow 
money.” 

Mr. Gordon said 

“ The natives of the Coromandel Coast would not 
be benefited by free trade and settlement, if the 
same revenue system were enforced. In taking the 
land tax, as little as possible is left for the subsistence 
of the people. It is impossible to look for improve- 
ment in any way, unless there is a moderate assess- 
ment of the land.” 

Mr. Chaplin said : — 

“Almost the only thing to be done to improve the 
character and condition of the inferior classes, is to 
lower the assessment, and fix it for a long period. By 
taking a moderate rent, we shall contribute more to 
the prosperity of the people, and to the suppression of 
crime, than by the most perfect code of regu- 
lations j ^ ^ 

Had the suggestions of the abovemen- 
tioned witnesses been acted upon there 
would have been no need of the so-called 
introduction of foreign capital into India. 
Permanent Settlement had been granted to 
Bengal and so, according to Mr. Mill, 

“In Bengal there has been a considerable increase 
of capital and extension of cultivation,” f 

But to increase the prosperity or happi- 
ness of the natives of India, was not an 
object dear to the heart of the authorities. 
They wanted to increase the number of their 
own kith and kin in India and so they made 
use of the pretext that the European settlers 
would bring capital into this country. 

In the Minute of Lord Bentinck, from 
which extracts have been given above, his 
lordship expressed his belief that “the diffu- 
sion of European knowledge and morals 

* Loc. cit P. 306. 
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various articles of convenience and luxury purely 
European ; it is in many cases very remarkable. 
Even in the celebration of their most sacred festivals 
a great change is said to be perceptible in Calcutta. 
Much of what used, in old times, to be districted 
among beggars and Brahmins is now in man^^ ins- 
tances devoted to the ostentatious entertainment of 
Europeans, and generally the amount expended in 
useless alms is stated to have been greatly curtailed.” 

What his Lordship considered a change 
for the better was decidedly a change for 
the worse. To replace the feeding of the 
beggars by the “ostentatious entertainment” 
of the rich White was certainly degradation 
and demoralization and not improvement 
of the native character. But then it was the 
policy of Lord Bentinck and others in high 
authority to denationalize the aristocracy 
of the country and to create a chasm and want 
of sympathy and good feeling between them 
and the masses of the people. 

Then it was said that the skill of the 
European settlers would be beneficial to 
Indian agriculture. Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, 
Superintendent of the East India Company's 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, in his evi- 
dence before the Commons’ Committee, on 
13th August 1833, was asked 

'^2341. What is your opinion with respect to the 
general character of the husbandry of Bengal?-— I 
should say, that upon the whole, the husbandry of 
Bengal has in a great measure been misunderstood 
by the Europeans out of India. The Bengal husbandry, 
although ^ in many respects extremely simple, and ; 
primeval in its mode and form, yet is not quite so low 
as people generally suppose It to be; and I have 
often , found that very sudden innovations in them 
have never led to any good results. I have known, 
for instance, European iron ploughs introduced into 
Bengml with a view of superseding the extremely 
tedious and superficial turning of the ground by a 
common Bengal plough. But what has been *the 
result ? That the soil, which is extremely superficial, 

which was intended to be torn up, has generally 
received the admixture of the under soil, which has 
deteriorated it very much. 

2342. Do 3'ou consider that the husbandry is 
susceptible of any great improvement? — Certainly; 
but not to so great an extent as is generally imagined : 
for instance, the rice cultivation, ! should think, if we 
were to live for another thousand years, we should 
hardly see any improvement in that branch of cultiva- 
tion. Other cultivations are more or less susceptible of 
improvement, but not to that extent, that is genei'ally 
supposed. The indigo plant, as it is now cultivated, 

(1 do not speak of manufacture) is probably not 
susceptible of any great improvement.” 

But even assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that the settlement of Europeans in 
India would have improved agriculture, 
would that have been beneficial to India f 


r 




This was very well answered hj Mr. Thomas 
Fortescue, who appeared as a witness before 
the Commons’ Committee, on the 17th 
April, 1833. He. said: — 

^^There is, I believe, a strong opinion in the Indian 
sendee in favor of the introduction of Europeans, but 
it is to be considered whether the improvements in 
India shall be based upon its institutions, or sought 
for through our own. I think the natives of India are 
entitled to have their interests favoured in preference 
to those of this country. I look to the further intro- 
duction of Europeans, and the other arrangements that 
are going on, as tending ultimately to the abolition of 
the present laws of India, their languag'e and religdon 
too. There is no doubt that the intelligence of the 
Europeans and their skilful application of capital will 
very much improve the country at large, and in respect 
of cultivation and population, but I have great doubts 
whether the result of all such huprovements •will 
he vastly on the side of our ovon country 

Yes, by favouring the settlement of Eu- 
ropeans in India, the interests of the child- 
ren of the soil were intended to be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of the whites. 



But the Charter Act of 1813 had suffi- 
ciently encouraged the influx of the whites 
to India. The natives of England however 
did not consider the provisions of that Act 
good enough for their purpose. Mr. T. 
Hyde Villiers, Secretary to the Commission- 
ers for the affairs of India, in his circular 
letter dated India Boards, February xxth, 
1832, included the following question : — 

“4. The settlement of Europeans in India. 
Whether it has of late years been promoted or en- 
couraged. What particular classes of persons should 
be particularly encouraged to proceed to India. What 
are the dangers to be guarded against in the admission 
without license of British settlers, and under what con- 
ditions Europeans should be allowed to settle iii 
India.” 


Before proceeding to reproduce the replies 
of some of those to whom the circular letter 
was addressed, it is necessary to point out the 
defects in the above questions. It was not 
sufficient to know what had been done to 
promote or encourage the settlement of Eu- , 
ropeans in India, but also how many natives of 
India, if any^ had been polished off and launch- 
ed into eternity, assaulted, maltreated and in- 
sulted by the European adventurers who had 
proceeded to India under the provisions of ' 
the Charter Act of 18x3. The information 
on this subject should have been elicited 
by including it in the above questions. But 
probably it was not the desire of the author- 
ities to protect Indians froto" the ’ insults , 

injuries of the white settlers.' ’ Tf.-' ' 
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become resident in tropical regions. ^ ^ ^ 2. If 

English settlers were to obtain offices, it would displace 
the natives, ^ ^ for whom there is already so little 
encouragement, 3. They would probably be of such 
a class, that there would be ^frequent collision between 
them, and the civil authorities as well as the natives, 
(which the interior of a camp proves) which would add 
greatly to the business of the Courts, and prevent the 
possibility with justice of extending the system of 
having native instead of English Judges, as has been 
lately brought to the test of trial. 4. Finally there 
is not much field left for profitable labour in the present 
state of the country.’ ' 

Mr. Sullivan of the Madras and Mr. 
Warden of the ;Bombay Civil Service were 
the two other gentlemen who replied to 
Mr. Hyde Villiers’ circular letter. Both of 
them were in favour of the free settlement 
of Europeans in India. 

The restrictions on those natives, of Eng- 
land who were desirous of proceeding to 
India were very reasonable. 

'When the Court comply with the application of a 
person wishing to proceed to India, they require him 
to enter into a regular covenant, with a penafty bond 
and two sureties, for all of which payment is required. 
The covenant confines him to a particular town or 
presidency. The charge on a covenant is 12 ;^s, of 
which 7 £s is for stamps, which would not be required 
if a simple permission to reside were given. For free 
merchant’s indentures the charge is, £ 2 y los ; free 
mariner’s, ;£’9 10,9. 

“No British; subject can reside in India without a 
license from the East India Company; and no British 
subject, even with a license, can go beyond 10 miles 
of the Presidency without a new license, British 
subjects having* licenses are liable to have them can- 
celled at the discretion of the different governments ; 
and after two months’ notice, to be deemed persons in 
India without a license. They must be furnished with 
a fresh license at every removal from district to dis- 
trict. There is no practical inconvenience in this, 
because the license is never refused ; but there is some 
trouble, and a fee of 32 rupees is attached to each 
license. 

“According to the East India calendar, the number 
of private British settlers in India was, 

1813. 1830. 

Bengal 1,225 ^^ 7^7 

■ Madras ... 187 134 

Bombay ... 469 308 

i,88i 2,149 

“Since 1821 the annual number of licenses is nearly 
doubled. ^ 

“The number of European settlers in Bengal has 
increased since the opening of the trade. * 

“The number of considerable European ' mercantile 
establishments at Bombay has, since 1826, ^ increased 
from 5 to 10 or 12. There are very few British settlers 
in Bombay. 


The circular letter above referred to was 
answered by . four gentlemen. The most 
important reply was that of Mr. Mountstu- 
art Elphinstone. He had risen from the 
lowest rung of the ladder of the Indian Civil 
Service to the Governorship of Bombay and 
so his opinion on the settlement of Europeans 
in India ought to have carried greater weight 
than that of any other person. He wrote : — 

‘T think the establishment of a colony in India would 
be an evil, because the increased numbers of Europe- 
ans, and their more frequent collisions with the natives, 
would render general those feelings of distinction bet- 
ween the two classes which seem to prevail in all other 
colonies. 

“A much greater evil would be that a colony would 
draw off the attention of the Legislature from the 
natives, whose interests -would never be separately con- 
sidered, though they would often be directty opposed 
to those of the colonists. The danger of this undue 
attention to the European settlers exists even now when 
there are only 3,000 or 4,000 in all India. 

“The unrestricted settlement of Europeans, though 
not sufficiently numerous to form a colony, would do 
much harm,, from their getting into disputes with the 
natives, and thus rendering bur government unpopular, 
even if they did not excite open disorders. The maii- 
ners and habits of the lower orders would also be offen- 
sive to the natives, and would increase their dislike to 
the European character, while it diminished their res- 
pect for it. 

“They would be turbulent and difficult for the 
Government to manage. The settlement of Europeans 
wouldlikewise do much harm, and create much dis- 
content, by supplanting the natives in the middle 
class of employments. This I should consider the 
greatest danger of all, if it were not that it might be 
guarded against as far as the public was concerned 
by legislative enactments. 

“It does not require a very great number of Eu- 
ropeans to produce most of the ilJ consequences I have 
. stated. Even when I speakbf a colony, I do not suppose 
the present numbers (of 3,000 or 4,000) to be increased 
tenfold. The formation of such a colony as should be 
able to make head against a revolt of the natives I 
consider to be out of the question, both from the 
nature of the climate, and from the difficulty in finding 
room for them in a country like India, without pressing 
so much as to lead to insurrections and to their extirpa- 
tion before they were strong enough to offer resis- 
tance.” 

Another gentleman whose name Is not 
divulged in the pages of the Report, but 
who belonged to the Indian Civil Service, 
in reply to Mr. T. Hyde Villiers, wrote : — 

“I am of opinion that the visits of merchants to 
India are advantageous ; but, with a view to preserve 
our Empire there, no Europeans should be encouraged 
to settle in India. Without attempting to detail the , 
many reasons which have led me to form this con- 
clusion, I shall merely allude to the following obvious 
objections : — ■ 

I. Degeneracy, both moral and physical, seems 
inevitable when the inhabitants of northern climates 
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the scenes of contention and strife ensuing from the 
various and conflicting interests to which that com- 
petition gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed 
in that and neighbouring indigo districts have, I 
believe, nothing abated to the present day, and they 
are certainly such as to call for the serious interposi- 
tion of government. From the moment of ploughing 
the land and sowing the seed, to the season of reaping 
the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of 
ferment ; the most daring breaches of the peace are 
committed in the face of our police officers, and even 
of the magistrate himself. ^ ^3^ 

''The Magistrate of Dacca says, ‘I will not here put 
on record acts which have come to my knowledge of 
the open daring violence directed to the destruction 
of rival factories ; but will ask, where is the instance 
in this part of the country of the native Zemindar, 
who, unaided by European partners or influence, 
has erected indigo factories, and successfully carried 
on the speculation, without being in the end either 
entirely ruined or obliged to admit his powerful 
neighbour to share in his concern, or being himself 
perhaps cast into gaol for standing up in defence of his 
own rights V Mr. Ross states, that ^armed men are 
kept by the planters to enforce the ryots^ contracts h 
and Mr. Sealy, another officer, speaks of 'the number 
of affrays that now annually take place for indigo 
lands, which are invariably attended with severe 
wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in conse- 
quence of the planters entertaining bodies of fighting 
men for the express purpose of fighting their battles on 
these occasions.^ These are facts, independently of 
my own observation and reflection, on which my 
opinion of the inexpediency of admitting Europeans 
generally as settlers into the interior of the country, 
is mainly founded. 

In the face of the facts cited above, no 
encouragement should have been held out 
to natives of England to settle in India. 

The military aspect of this question of the 
settlement of the English in India was also 
discussed by some of the military officers, to 
whom the following question was put : — 

"Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public 
interests connected with the army might be expected 
from encouraging the settlement of British subjects 
in India, * 

A synopsis of the replies is given in the 
military volume of the Report from the 
Select Committee on the affairs of the East 
India Company in 1832, from which the 
following extracts are reproduced : — 

"Colonel Limond thinks that 'the introduction of 
promiscuous settlers by bringing in collision the vices 
of our country, would be destructive of the impression 
on the mind of the Native of European superiority 
and perfection and ultimately, by the increase of that 
description of offspring, accelerate a crisis yet far 
distant.’ 

"Sir John Malcolm observes,-— 

T cannot think that settlers in India would ever fill 
our ranks with recruits equal to those which are freshly 
imported from England ; and there is no other mode 
in which^ I can contemplate any benefit to the public 


interests, as connected with the army, from such 
colonization.’ 

"Colonel Stan n us remarks, that the danger resulting 
from colonization, — 

‘In enabling Native powers to attach Europeans to 
their service with greater ease than at present, is more 
of a political than a military question.’ ^ 

" Lieut. Colonel Mayne, — 

‘ I cannot see how any advantage to the public 
interests connected with the army, should be expected 
from encouraging the settlement of Europeans in 
India. A general colonization would endanger the 
safety of the Empire. Our strength is in the high 
opinion the Natives entertain of the European charac- 
ter ; weaken that high opinion, and you undermine 
the foundation of our power.’ 

" Major Nutt says, — 

‘The permanent I'esidence of British subjects in 
India, I am decidedly of opinion, should rather be 
discouraged than promoted. It must be recollected 
that the soil in India is hot like that of New 
South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally speaking, 
private property, and therefore not at the disposal of 
Government. It should also be our policy gradually 
to introduce the Natives of the country into the adminis- 
tration of its affairs, which would never be accomplish- 
ed, at least amicabty, if Europeans were allowed to 
settle there in any considerable number, as they would 
naturally look, and soon become clamorous, for the 
introduction of English laws and an English legisla- 
tive assembly, to the exclusion or suppression of the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Anglo-Indians 
would also desire to have their representatives, and 
share in the government, and hence would probably 
ensue a contest that would be alike fatal to the in- 
terests of all, and possibly the existence of two parties 
out of three’.” 

Of all the replies given, that of Captain 
James Grant-Duff, the well-known author of 
the History of the Marathas deserved care- 
ful consideration. He wrote : — 

" The settlement of British subjects in India ^ ^ 
is one of deep interest to the welfare of the natives 
generally, and I cannot see how the British nation 
could sanction unrestricted intercourse without danger 
to the permanency of its own dominion, and injustice 
to the natives — an injustice extending to ^ the infrac- 
tion of treaties and the usurpation of individual rights. 
^ ^ If we give way to clamour or sophistry on 

this great question, shall we not justify the character 
for selfishness with which we shall be branded ; and 
ultimately lament our weakness in the ruin of a coun 
try, which, if we properly support and foster it, will 
be a mine of unfailing prosperity to Britain. 

" I would recommend that the natives themselves 
be consulted on the subject, 

1 have heard it observed, that our greatest 

dangers ,in India are to be apprehended from three 
causes: first, disaffection of our Native Troops; 
second, the increasing number of half-castes; third, 
Russian invasion. ^ ^ , 

“It is, perhaps, absurd to reply to such very shallow 
assertions as some of these. General disaffection 
amongst our Native troops is only to be dreaded by 
excitement on the subject of their religious 'prejlicjp$ 
ot a reduction of their Colonisation 
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likely to engender the first than to repress it ; for, if 
once aroused by injudicious ;:ea1, ill-timed discussions 
and publications, or any other cause, it is the extreme , 
of folly to suppose the colonists a counterpoise ; they 
might as well talk of extinguishing a conflagration 
in the forests of the W^esiern Ghauts with a bucket of 
Thames water, or of smothering the eruption , of a 
volcano by the fire of a blank cartridge. 

‘^Asto the second, it is ludicrous to aver, that the 
inconvenience (for I do not in a long period estimate 
it as a danger) would not, in every view, be increased ; 
and that the evil would not, in fact,, be augmented 
by the colonists themselves, owing to their communion 
of interests with those East Indians. 

“ With regard to the third, what revolutions must 
happen , before the many generations of colonists, 
having of course by various means ejected or bought 
out the- Natives of India from the more productive 
lands ; what time must elapse before they could 
become the defenders of the banks of the Indus? 
Moreover, after having admitted all these moral im- 
possibilities, let us advert to the probablity, nay cer- 
tainty, of our European colonists becoming a poor, 
lank, puny race, inferior both to Natives and half- 
';castes. 

**As to an America, as no one at least avows his 
wish for extirpation, we may suppose they contemplate 
something rather resembling a Spanish than an Eng- 
lish America ; but what is there in the condition of that 
society so desirable? I mean, notin allusion to what 
they have escaped, but in comparison with what is, or 
will be, the rule of British India. I say 'will be^ because 
in regard to a more liberal iinportation of its products 
to the country, which has ruined its manufactures and 
is. draining its resources, a change must be made. It 
were, indeed barbarous to think otherwise; regardless 
of minor obstacles it is clearly the bounden duty of 
Britain to adopt those measures from which must 
emanate a paramount benefit to the common subjects 
of its realm. If, as is true, circumstances have left 
there great interests unrepresented and unprotected, it 
would be unfair and unmanly, unlike g*enerous and 
honest England, to permit them to be sacrificed. That 
statesman adorns the annals of his country, and places 
an unfading laurel on his brow, who, after making 
himself master of the subject, in defiance of short-sighted 
views and selfish interests, shall successfully advocate 
and protect the real rights of India’s Natives. 

shall therefore only remark of colonists that, be- 
fore they become the defenders of the commonwealth, 
they generally shake off the mother- country. As 
colonists, so far from standing forth as champions 
when the existing government is in any real’ jeopardy, 
they merely look to the preservation of person and 
property, and if they can, of laws. Like the passive 
Hindoo cultivator, they submit their necks to the yoke, 
oil the best terms they can obtain from the victors.” 

But that the settlement of the English in 
India was to he encouraged by all means was 
a foregone conclusion with the authorities, 
and so all the weighty and reasonable airgu-- 
ments urged against the measure were n 6 t 
paid any attention to. It was also from 
political motives that they were influenced to 
favor the scheme ‘of the settlement of the 


natives* of England in India. The minutes 
of Metcalfe and Bentinck, extracts from which 
have been given above, support this view, 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie also in his examina- 
tion before the Commons’ Committee on 
the 23rd Feb., 1832, said that the European 
settlers in India 

“would be very useful agents of police. They 
would be ■ centres of information we now want, and 
would have great influence over those connected with 
them. They would be bound to us by a common feel- 
ing, 

The political considerations prevailed, 
and in the Charter Act of 1833 were added 
sections 81 and 82, which declared 

“And be it enacted, that the said Governor- 
General in Council shall, and he is hereby required, as 
soon as conveniently ma}- be, to make La\\'s or Regu- 
lations, providing for the prevention or punishment of 
the illicit entrance into or residence in the said territ- 
tories of persons not authorized to enter or reside therein. 

“And whereas the removal of restrictions on the in- 
tercourse of Europeans with the said territories will 
render it necessary to provide against an}’ mischiefs or 
dangers that may arise therefrom, be it therefore en- 
acted, that the said Governor- General in Council shall 
and he is hereby required, by Laws or Regulations, to 
provide with ail convenient speed for the protection 
of the Natives of the said territories from insult and 
outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions.” 

The license being removed, great en- 
couragement was thus given to the settle- 
ment in India by the adventurers of England 
to whose tender mercies the children of 
the Indian soil were exposed. The increase 
in the number of crimes against the persons, 
if not the property, of the people of India 
by Europeans may be said to date from this 
periodl and for this state of affairs the 
poor natives of India have to thank to a 
great measure Bentinck and Metcalfe. 

* P: 12 of VoL n. (Finance;. 

t In his speech on the Government of India delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 10th of July, 1833, Macaulay said 

Next to the opening- of the China trade, Sir, the change most 
eagerly demanded by the English people was, that the restric- 
tions on the admission of Europeans to India should be removed. 
In this change there are undoubtedly very great advantages. 
I cannot deny, however, that the advantages are attend with 
some danger. 

*‘The danger is that the new comers, belonging to the niling 
nation, resembling in colour, in language, in manners, those 
who hold supreme militarj^ and political power, and differing 
-in all these respects from the great mass of the population, 

■ may consider themselves a superior class, and may trample on 
the indigenous race.- Hitherto there have been strong res- 
traints on Europeans resident in India Licenses were not 
easily obtained. Those residents who were in the service of 
the Company had obvious motives for conducting themselves 
.with propriety. * * Even those who were not in the public 
service were subject to the formidable power which the Gov- 
ernment possessed of banishing them at its pleasure. 

' “ The license of the Government will no longer be necessary 
to persons who desire to reside in the settled provinces of 
India. The power of arbitrary deportation is withdrawn. Un- 
less, therefore, we mean to leave the natives ’ exposed to the 
tyranny and insolence of every profligate adventurer who may 
visit the East, we must place the Ewr<>pean under the same 
power which legislates for the Hindoo.^^ 
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T he present 3^ear — the Jubilee year of 
Calcutta University — marks in all 
probability the parting of the ways 
for Educated India. It may be safel}?' pre- 
dicted that changes of a radical nature 
will be put forward and carried out in the 
next few years either inside our Universi- 
ties, or, if that be found impossible, outside 
their sphere altogether. Dissatisfaction 
with present results is becoming more and 
more expressed, not oiity by Indian but also 
by English leaders of opinion. When 
authorities of eminence, such as Sir Henry 
Craik on the one hand and Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose on the other, to mention two 
names only, agree that the system now in 
vogue is most seriously defective, it is clear 
that an overhauling must take place and 
new methods be introduced. The National 
Education movement, undertaken with such 
vigour in Bengal, is itself a clear indication 
of the turning of the tide. The interesting 
experiment of the Arya Samaj Gurukula 
at Hardwar is an example in another direc- 
tion of the new spirit that is abroad. The 
practical question must be faced in earnest, — 
how can the best results that have been 
achieved be preserved, and at the same 
time full scope for development be given 
to the new forces. 

The present article is fragmentary and 
sets forward for consideration detached 
comments rather than attempts a full dis- 
cussion. It deals with undexdying principles 
rather than points out practical remedies. 
The comments start from a passage in 
Seeley’s Expansion’ which deeply interested 
me long ago and has a still greater 
interest to-day. The passage is long, but 
it makes the historical setting so clear, 
that I shall abbreviate it but little In 
quotation. It must be remembered that 
Seeley was writing more than twenty years 
ago, when very few -writers in England 
realised the true position of India in ‘world- 
politics’. Seeley begins— 

Were we not bound by a sort of tacit contract to 
hold our Own views of civilisation in abeyance in fram- 


ing our Indian Educational policy.... This view was the 
more winning as the new and mysterious world of Sans- 
krit learning was revealing itself to the first genera- 
tions of Anglo-Indians. They were under the charm 
of a remote philosophy and a fantastic history. They 
were, as it was said, Brahminised and would not hear 
of admitting into their enchanted enclosure either the 
Christianity or the learning of the West.... We were 
gradually led to give up^ this view and to stand out 
boldly as teachers and civili^iers. The change began in 
1813 when on the renewal of the Company’s Charter a 
sum was directed to be appropriated to the revival of 
learning and the introduction of useful arts and sciences. 
Over this enactment an Education Committee fought 
for twenty jmrs. Were we to use our own judgments 
or were we to understand learning and science in the 
Oriental sense ? Were we to teach Sanskrit and Arabic, 
— or English?” 

Seeley continues — 

Never on this earth was a more momentous queS‘’ 
tion discussed. A famous man was on the spot to give 
lustre to and take lustre from a memorable controversy. 
It was Macaulay’s Minute that decided the question in 
favour of English. Only remark that a strange over- 
sight was made ! The question was discussed as though 
the choice lay between teaching Sanskrit and Arabic 
on the one hand, or English on the other. Now, all 
these languages alike are to the mass of the popula- 
tion utterly strange. Arabic and, English are foreign; 
and Sanskrit is to the Hindus what Latin is to the natives 
of Europe. It is the original language out of which 
the principal spoken languages have been formed, but 
it is dead.,.. Now over Sanskrit, Macaulay had an ealsy 
victory. But why should there be no choice but bet- 
ween dead languages ? Under some vague impression 
that the Vernaculars were too rude to be made the 
vehicles of Science and Philosophy,. Macaulay almost 
refuses to consider them : but against these his argu- 
ments in favour of English would have been powerless. 
But though this great oversight was made, the decision 
to which Macaulay’s Minute led remains the great 
landmark in the History of our Empire considered as 
an institute of civilisation. It marks the moment when 
we deliberately recogni^ied that a function had devolved 
on us in Asia, similar to that which Rome fulfilled in. 
Europe. 

Four points call for special comment in 
the above passage. 

(i) Note what stress a scientific historian 
lays upon the decision made. , I confess 
that, when I first read the statement *never 
on this earth was a more momentous ques-- 
tion discussed’ I wondered at the unique: 
importance given by Seeley to the event; . 
but I am not so inclined to marx'el 
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though, as will be seen later^ my own feeh 
ings as to the benefits to India involved 
would be much more qualified than his. 
The relation of East and West is probably 
the greatest ^world-question’' of the future. 
Broadly speaking there are two types, and 
two types only, of civilisation, which go 
back to a remote antiquity and still sur- 
vive to-day. On the one hand, there is 
that which the West has inherited from 
Greece, Rome and Judaea : on the other, 
there is that which the East has inherited, 
in its most vital relations, from India.’’'' 
India may have fallen on evil days, but 
she has been in the past and will be in the 
future, the Thinker of Asia, and it is Thought 
which ultimately rules. Though, for the 
present, the contact between East and West 
is more noticeable on its practical and 
material side, this cannot last. The greater 
and more permanent contact, the contact 
of principles and ideas, is already coming 
into prominence, and the future resultant 
for the human race will depend more on 
the quality and character of the Indian 
contribution of thought, than on the 
material development of Japan. Now that 
the whole East is awakening under the 
impulse of the new national spirit, we can 
see with some clearness the wonderful 
future before Asia — greater, it may be, 
than her own wonderful past, — but when 
Seeley wrote in 1885, Japan was still an 
unknown quantity and India had but few 
signs of a great national uprising. His 
estimate therefore of the world-importance 
of an educational decision in India (“ never 
on this earth was a more momentous ques- 
tion discussed’’) amounted to a prophecy 
which is now being fulfilled. It is true that 
Seeley’s imagination was mainly attracted 
by the benefits to India which were to flow 
from Western civilisation, and that he hard- 
ly hints at the other side of the picture ; 
still he had the vision of a world-problem, 
of which India was the centre, and for this 
reason the second part of his ‘Expansion’, 
though written more than twenty years ago, 
is of fresh and living interest to-day, . 

(ii) Of ail the great Englishmen o£ last 
century. Macaulay was, in many ways, most , 
under the spell of the one-sided material 
progress of the West, and therefore least 

* Cf. a remarkble paper by Mr. J. N. Farquhar of Calcutta in 
the April number of the ‘Hindustan Review’' entitled *Thc 
. Influence of India on Japan.’' 


capable of judging at its true value Eastern 
culture and philosoph}^ His knowledge 
of India was that of a pamphleteer rather 
than a scholar. No one who has read his 
essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, 
with their inaccuracies of detail, their one- 
sided views and harsh and supercilious 
judgments of Indian character, could 
doubt that such an essayist was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, when he 
undertook to decide the delicate problem 
of the higher education of a country 
like India. We could be almost certain 
beforehand that there would be, in 
his Minute, that contempt for Eastern cul- 
ture, which is so paralysing to a Western 
mind — and such we find to be the case. The 
illustrious critic, whose knowledge of Sans- 
krit was second hand and very second rate, 
regarded himself as quite competent to sit in 
judgment on the whole range of Sanskrit 
Literature, which he had never studied, and 
to sum up its demerits in a sarcastic para- 
graph. Feeble as this judgment was, it was 
yet powerful enough to carry conviction at 
the time ; and even Seeley, writing fifty years 
later, does not see clearly that its deficiency 
lay rather in its contempt of the East than 
its neglect of the Vernaculars, But the 
revenges of time were bound to come sooner 
or later. Western scholars to-day, who 
have received a thorough training in Oriental 
languages, have not failed to point out the 
utter inadequacy of Macaulay’s estimate of 
their contents. I can vividly remember in a 
Fellow’s Common Room at Cambridge the 
heat of a kindly Professor at the mention of 
Macaulay’s name in this connexion. ‘Macaul- 
ay’, he cried, ‘Macaulay ! The Philistine ! It 
was a sad day when he set foot in India and 
posed as an authority on Eastern Literature, 
trying to turn the Garden of the East into a 
wilderness of second-hand London Universi- 
ties !” It may not be necessary to agree 
with this academic after-dinner sentiment. 
India owes too much to the generous libera- 
lism of the man, who looked forwai'd with 
joy to the time of her independence as 
“the proudest day in English History,” 
not to forgive a mistaken literary judgment, 
or even a vulgar and cruel reference to the 
most intellectual of Indian races. The 
study of English — even a one-sided study 
— was after all, at that critical mo- 
ment of great importance, if Indian 
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national and political aspiration was to be 
awakened. A violent remedy is sometimes 
necessary to cope with a violent disease, 
and Indian national life had sunk to so low 
an ebb that nothing less than a shock from 
without could revive it. We may regret 
the excessive ^Anglicising’ that followed and 
the neglect of India’s own wealth of learn- 
ing in the scramble for western knowledge. 
We may regret above all the somewhat 
sordid, mercenary tone which came over 
Indian Education under the new conditions 
and the office-seeking that ensued and set 
the tone and type. These are serious evils 
and if no new spirit had arisen in the land 
their bad effects might have been irremedi- 
able. But the seed was being sown at 
the same time of national aspiration and 
and desire for social and moral freedom, 
and the great aw’'akening of educated India 
came at last. The new spirit that is now 
abroad is correcting and destroying the evil 
and is producing a younger generation, 
more earnest, less mercenary, more patriotic : 
it is also sending Indians back to their own 
national history with a great and strong en- 
thusiasm which did not exist in earlier days. 
It is very noticeable to-day that the most 
thoroughly English-educated Indian is 
frequently the most keenly awake to the 
new national spirit. Theoretically Macau- 
lay’s position was one-sided, practically it 
was probably the right one for the time. 

(iii) Seeley’s comparison between British 
India and the Roman world is Instruc- 
tive, though not perhaps in the sense 
he intended. A great deal of new light 
has been throwm upon the effects of 
Roman Education in the Provinces by his- 
torians since Seeley’s time and there has 
now been made clear a darker side of the 
picture which Seeley hardly realized. 
As a matter of fact Rome’s method of edu- 
cation in her dependencies contains one of 
the most startling warnings in history as 
to the danger of Imperialism. A very brief 
summary is all that can here be attempted. 

The Roman educational system was very 
wide-spread indeed in the first three centuries 
of the present era. Small villages and coun- 
try districts boasted of their grammar- 
schools, and all the larger towns were Col- 
lege centres. The education given was State- 
aided, purely secular, and devoid of local 
and national traditions. It was penetrated 


through and through with the glorification 
of Rome and Roman Ideals. It prepared 
for the Roman provincial service and the 
Roman Bar. Latin was the medium of 
teaching throughout. ‘Rhetoric’, which 
might almost be translated ‘Roman culture,’ 
was the chief subject of study and a know- 
ledge of Roman Literature was essential. 
The training was entirely on the Arts’ side ; 
there was nothing industrial, technical or 
scientific. This system, as it spread like a 
net-wmrk over the conquered countries, 
united the Briton, Gaul, Spaniard and 
African by common interests and made 
them Romanized to a remarkable degree. 
The effects of this were twofold and should 
be carefully noted, (a) The educated classes 
in the Provinces became more and more 
separated from their own countrymen. 
They gradually lapsed into Roman ways 
and when they entered Roman service adopt- 
ed as far as possible Roman names and 
struggled for Roman titles. So taken up 
were they with Roman culture and Roman 
ideas, that they could not even look forward 
to a resurrection of their own countries. 
They wrote bad complimentary verses to 
one another in Latin, while their own people 
were sinking deeper and deeper into debt 
and servitude. The artificial culture, called 
Romania, spread like a hard crust over them, 
and all national, as distinct from imperial 
sentiment, decayed, (b) Owing to the exotic 
nature of the education given and its lack of 
appeal to indigenous instincts, the highest 
talents of the conquered Provincials became 
sterilised and unfruitful. An imitation of 
Roman manners gave a superficial appear- 
ance of culture, but did very little to im- 
prove character. Morals sank to a low ebb 
beneath a covering of outward refinement. 
“The Romans schools in the Provinces” says 
Bigg, “aimed at producing good Government 
Officials ; and the Officials whom they sent 
forth in crowds were corrupt, insolent, 
servile and incapable. They aimed at 
producing poets, historians, orators and 
men of letters. Yet the more they perfected 
their system, the more did Art and Learning 
decline What was wanted was a Litera- 

ture of the people. There were plenty of 
men who might have written It, but they;, 
were condemned to silence by the tyrann}?- 
of this windy, vapouring ‘Rhetoric.’ ” The 
writer goes on to point out how the remedy 
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came at last from the rising spirit among the common factor in a multitude of competing 
common people themselves 'and the spread interests, it is found indispensable. Macaulay’s 
of a new religion, Christianity, which appeal- mistake was not so much the neglect of the 
ed primarily to the democratic side of vernaculars, which Seeley criticises, as the 
provincial life and was independent of State neglect of Indian tradition. The evils of our 
control. present education are due, not so much to 

The above picture is of course inadequate the vehicle of English as to the English 
as a strict parallel. The Briton and Gaul krtmospbere’ which pervades that education, 
had no great treasures in their past history A union of Eastern and Western culture 
such as India possesses. But the danger of should have been essa3red. Macaula\^ pro- 
an education on imperial rather than on posed instead a dominance of the West. He 
national- lines is one that all may read in treated India as a tabula rasa^ a blank page, 
the decline and fall of Rome. We can see to be filled up with the new writing from 
vividly the evils of a culture which, however Europe. But India is no blank page ; India 
civilised, is yet exotic. We can see the is rather an illuminated manuscript, w'hose 
danger of a system, which is both secular well worn leaves are rich with the spoils of 
in its religious bearing and neglectful of all time and inscribed with the wisdom of the 
local and national traditions. We can see ages. To neglect the past in India is to 
the harmful effect produced by cutting off neglect the deepest springs of national life 
the educated classes from their own country- and to place the whole fabric of instruction 
men and divorcing them from the forces on an insecure foundation, 
of democracy, which are ever fresh and Three further comments and comparisons 
inspiring. suggest themselves, arising out of what has 

(iv) Seeley’s criticism of Macaulay, for his been already written, 
neglect of the Indian vernaculars, contains (i) The use of past traditions and in- 
a considerable amount of truth and as the digenous instincts, which Macaulay did not 
area of education extends, this question will seem to understand or appreciate, is wholly 
become more prominent. It will probably in accord with the best modern theory of 
be found that primary, industrial and tech- teaching. We have got past the early 
nical education can be carried on among Victorian ideas which flourished in Macaulay’s 
the masses entirely in the vernaculars, time ; — though, alas ! in India, as Sir Henry 
Japan has already gone still further and Craik at once noticed, ver}^ little advance 
acclimati2sed European scientific terms in in educational theory seems to have been 
her own language. The whole modern made. Modern Education in progressive 
teaching of Japan is given in Japanese. In countries is no longer carried on in the hard, 
Europe also scientific knowledge has become, formal groove of unintelligible rules and 
, through abundant translation, international, grammars, which are of no living interest 
If it were only the question of translation, to the pupil ; but on the contrary, eveiything 
India herself might change her English is done, from the kindergarten stage onwards, 
vehicle of instruction, as soon as the necessary to develop the pupil’s latent instincts and 
translations could be prepared. But there attractions. • The teaching given is in every 
are other issues involved which cannot be so way suited to the environment of the taught, 
lightly settled. If an Indian national senti- This, translated into Indian terms, would 
ment is to be built up, the political and imply an education in which national and 
national ideas of the West must be learnt at racial traditions were used to the uttermost, 
first hand ; above all, a unification of the instead of being neglected altogether, or 
educated classes by means, of common brought into the course in a perfunctory and 
language must be effected. India is not like artificial way. The true centre of appeal 
Japan, a single race with a single language, should be found in those very race-impulses 
but a land of conflicting races and creeds, and propensities of the Indian student which 
For present practical purposes English is the are his birth-right and possession. This 
lingua franca, and there is no more con- might, to some degree, have been difficult 
venient ^ instrument of communication, in the past, when there were great internal 
Theoretically, as a wholly foreign language, differences and sharp divisions among Indians 
English is very defective ; practically, as the themselves. But at a time like the present, 
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when the younger generation in our Colleges 
is stirred by a common hope and fired with a 
conioiori enthusiasm, when the thought of 
India, the motherland, has become a passion 
in student life, obliterating caste and creed 
distinctions, it is an unpardonable educational 
folly to fail to utilize these instincts in 
teaching, and to neglect to build up both 
character and learning by means of their 
inspiration* It is also a wrong done to 
India of the future, for which no efficiency 
in other directions can atone. 

(ii) There is a remarkable little book 
by Froude called ‘The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus', which every Indian, who longs 
to see his country break through the present 
fetters of superstition and custom, should 
read. He will find in it the story of the 
struggle, by which the uneducated and 
superstitious masses of Europe won their 
way to the light.'**'* One of the striking 
points brought out by Froude and other 
writers is this, that the stimulus of a new 
foreign literature, such as Greek and Latin, 
brought with it new principles which made 
the old superstitions untenable and the old 
corrupt customs unbearable. This break- 
down of the old s^rstem of ideas by means 
of the Renaissance was followed by an 
awakening of the middle classes of Europe 
and issued in a revival of national life. 
With the revival of the latter, the Verna- 
culars of Europe, which had been for a 
time over-shadowed by the cult of Greek 
and Latin, themselves revived and produced 
a noble Literature of the People. It would 
appear in certain directions that a similar 
process is going on in India today. To 
take the example of a single Province, — 
Bengal, which was most quickened origin- 
ally by the English Renaissance, has wit- 
nessed a singular intellectual awakening of 
her middle classes. This has been followed 
by a no less remarkable stimulus to her 
national life, and this in turn has been 
followed by a revival of her own vernacular, 
Bengali, producing a vigorous growth of 
indigenous literature, music and art. May it 
not happen that the very impact of English 
will produce, by way of reaction, a revival 
in the great Indian Vernaculars, painlessly 
destroying at the same time the mere 

* A fuller and more careful picture is given in the ‘Renais- 
sance’ Chapters in Creighton’s ‘History of the Papacy during the 
Reformation.’ Lord Acton’s ‘Lectures on Modern Europe’ also 
sketch with a master’s hand the growth of free institutions. 


local dialects which are not worthy to 
survive ? 

(lii) To turn to a comparison nearer to 
hand than mediaeval Europe. Those who 
have read Mr. Justice Ranade's ‘Indian Eco- 
nomics' will remember a chapter on the 
Dutch System of Economic development in 
Java, which presents many points of econo- 
mic contrast with India. On the educa- 
tional side a contrast equally striking may 
be drawn with different results. During the 
last century the experiment has been tried in 
Java of preventing, or at least retarding as 
far as possible, the spread of the Dutch 
language, and allowing things to proceed 
on what may be called the old lines. Out- 
side Batavia the use of Dutch is still not 
common. I had heard of the fact and had 
often wished to obtain first-hand inform- 
ation with regard to the results of the 
experiment. But there is very little acces- 
sible literature on the subject, and Java lies 
outside the beaten track of travellers from 
the West. Fortunately I had the privilege 
recently of entertaining a Danish Professor, 
who has made a considerable stay in Java 
for the purposes of social study, and he 
was able to give me the comparison which 
I needed. I should mention first that he 
took no optimistic view of India’s economic 
situation ; on that side he would probably 
agree writh Mr. Ranade’s criticisms. He felt, 
as few foreigners are able to feel, the po- 
verty-stricken condition of the Indian agri- 
culturist, and he held no brief for the British 
Government. But with respect to intellec- 
tual and political progress, he regarded 
India as at least fifty years ahead of Java. 

He found on that island, that, in spite of 
considerable trade and commerce with the 
outside world, the awakening of the East 
had only been dimly felt. The enthusiasm 
over the events of the past five years in 
Asia had been deadened by the lack of. ; 

western culture and western political ideas, 
and the old indigenous life was noLstrong 
enough, in and by itself, to pierce through 
the hard surface of the decay of the past* . i 
As I listened to the Danish Professor, I ; 

could not help speculating as to what ! 
would have been the result in India, if the li^B 
English language and literature had been ; 


excluded, as much as possible, as a vehi< 
of education. Would the ‘Garden of t 
East,’ of which my friend in Cambrid 
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spoke, have become more fragrant and Englai 
fertile, or would a growth of weeds have quarte 
choked the flowers ? Would the indigenous culture 
life of India, without the stimulus of sing" i{ 
English, have broken through the untilled educat 
and unweeded soil, or would there have receive 
been still further decay ? Would progress not ali 
in the long run have been quicker or slow- knowr 
er? The analogy of Java is of course wrote 
incomplete, for Java has never possessed as in t 
Mch a hlsm India. Yet at the same Indian 

time there are some fair grounds of com- imbue 
parison ; and there is very much to support other 
the view that India has gained more than of littl 
she has lost by the forceful impact of a speak 
foreign tongue, and that to-day she would thougl 
be nationally and politically less active and times 
advanced, if English education had been flatter 
excluded. Her true life has responded to degrac 
the stimulus, however roughly applied, and is no 
her innate vigour has been too intense to go dangei 
under and succumb. Now with pulses amon« 
quickened and with new blood coursing numbe 
through her veins, she is rapidly recovering day, i 
her own intellectual domains and redls- equan 
covering and appreciating her own past spirit, 
intellectual triumphs. that tl 

It will be seen from the above comments enthus 
that my own sympathies are committed, in young 
spite of drawbacks which cannot be over- But 
looked, to a continuance of English as the herein 
main instrument of Indian Education in the Englis 
immediate future. ' There is no logical the bn 
necessity that English, if used more and and ii 
more freely as a vehicle of speech, should thetic 
be itself a denationalizing factor- Many distres 
of the most patriotic races, such as the which 
Swiss, are bilingual, and to most Indians, the ei 
with their remarkable language capacity, with 
a second language is no great difficulty. In countr 
Madras English is. spoken even by the coolies which 
in the street and yet Madras is noted for to off< 
its conservatism and tenacity of custom. In taking 
Bengal, English has become a unique vehicle constn 
for the spread of national ideas and the taken 
Vernacular has in no way suffered. In nothin 
Bombay English has become th^ common peared 
language of immense business and commer- to be 
cial transactions. The United Provinces appan 
and the Panjab are rapidly taking to English colleg« 
as the new means of communication with ed b< 
the rest of India. The old ^Anglicising^ days matter 
are now a thing of the past — the days when bode n 
to become as ‘English’ as possible and ape educat 
the manners of an Englishman and talk of insteac 
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on the success of agriculture. The manu- 
facture of Swadeshi piece-goods can only be 
successfully established when it has been 
found possible to grow suitable cottons. “Few 
people talk of the Swadeshi movement/^ 
the Hon*ble V. D. Thackersay said, “in con- 
nection with agriculture. But really that is 
the industry which most requires the appli- 
cation of the true Swadeshi spirit^ for on it; 
are based all our possibilities of manufac- 
turing industries.’ ' Many ascribe the flourish- 


1 BELIEVE, there Is no question of more 
vital importance to the Indian Econo- 
mist as well as to the Indian Patriot 
than the question of agriculture and the 
amelioration of the wretched condition of 
our poor agriculturists. This question not 
only involves the condition of these fellow- 
countrymen of ours but is a momentous 
question which concerns the whole of India. 
The Swadeshi manufactures are themselves 
almost entirely dependent for their success 
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ing state of- the mill-mdustries in Western This then is the situation. It has been 
India to the fact that the Gixjerati is acknpw- aggravated by the fact that though the 
ledged on all hands to be the most effi- country is on the verge of ruin, the rate of 
cient cultivator of cotton in India. Further, interest prevails in the inverse ratio. In 
when the growing and raanufacturing pro- Europe the general rate is 6 p.c., — in India 
blems will be solved, the question of mar- it is not less than 24 p.c., at least for small 
kets will be found also to depend on agri- sums. The raiyats here borrow for the 
culture, for the ostensible reason that 80 to ostensible purpose of living anyhow, with 
90 p. c. of our population are agriculturisSts, the inevitable result that they very often 
and the more flourishing the population is, have to leave their homesteads to seek a 
the more can it spend on manufactures. living in some other part of the country, 

It is evident, then, that agriculture and or in some cases, many live throughout their 
manufacture must develop pari passu. The lives as debtors and transmit their unpleasant 
one cannot thrive without the other, and if heritage to their descendants. Not 0013^ this, 
we are to bring in a real regeneration of The raiyats go very often against the 
India by ^‘the industrial development of the economic maxim that to thrive in a trade 
countiy, by the utiliisation of its many and one must buy cheap and sell dear, for not 
varied resources, the promotion and the only do they pay an exorbitant rate of 
encouragement by the rich and the poor interest but they are often compelled to part 
alike, of its indigenous manufactures,” it is with their produce at an unreasonable 
our bounden duty to see that our agri- season to meet the demands of money- 
cultural possibilities are properly developed, lenders, and this evidently is the cause 
It is admitted even by Protectionist Eco- of what has been called a ‘‘ Corner in rice”, 
nomists that agricultural industry must In order to make matters smooth for 
reach a high state of development before these poor agriculturists, Government 
manufacturing industries can be establish- passed an Act, the Co-operative Credit 
ed. Does it not then seem not only expe- Societies Act (Act X of 1904), having for its 
dient but our duty to our motherland as twofold object to help the poor agricultur- 
well as to posterity, to see that agriculture, ists as well as the poor artisans. Our 
on which depends the future of our country, object will be to deal with the operation 
thrives to bring about the industrial regenera- of the Act with regard to the agriculturists 
tion of India ? only. 

But how to do this? Our agricultural Now, as a rule when a poor agriculturist 
classes are proverbially poor. The question goes to borrow from a local Mahajan he 
which faces all small agriculturists — as in is required to produce a surety to stand as 
India — is the question of money, f.e., how to security for him to prove that the borrower is 
obtain the money which Is necessary for his solvent. When a security cannot be had, the 
operations at a rate of interest which would Shylock generally takes advantage of this, 
suit his purpose. We call a rate of interest and imposes an exorbitant rate of interest, 
which suits one’s purposes that which, besides lean cite instances where the interest 
making him draw the greatest amount of charged was 2 annas per rupee per mensem, 
profit out of the sum by employing it in his But if a number of men combine together 
business, would enable him to pay his credi- into a society and all become jointly and 
tor without any burden to himself {i.e., the severally responsible for one another (and 
borrower). Even in Europe the state of affairs herein lies the essence of rural Co-operative 
is the same. But in India, the problem is Credit Societies), these men acquire a cor- 
aggravated by the fact that Indian rates of porate capacity and are enabled to procure' 
interest are to some extent survivals from money at a considerably lower rate of interest, 
times when the security which the agri- as the credit the borrowing power of the 
culturist had to offer was of far smaller members of the Society who previously 
.value than at present and also by the fact severally had little or no credit) would be great 
that the money-lender has not been slow to {ix. the confidence which can be imposed on 
take advantage of the unwillingness of the them in their joint capacity would be great), 
civil courts to go behind the terms of a and the less the risk, the less the interest would 
written bond. be. Now the money which these men, formed 
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to Incur together with the privileges which it has ac- 
corded to societies are an indication of the measure of 
its importance.” 

Government thinks that it has done en- 
ough for it and that the rest rests with the 
public. The time has come for industrial 
and agricultural ' development. Govern- 


ment is willing to help us to some extent. 
Let us not be slow but let us avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to impi’ove the condition 
of 8b p. c. of our people, as well as of the 
remaining 20 p. c, 

JoGINDRA SaMADDAR. 


ANARCHISTS IN THE WEST 


d violence. The grim down from the carriage to examine the place 
of Lisbon is still fresh in of explosion, a Pole, named Grinevetzki, 

threw another bomb at his very feet. There 
the anarchists has been was the consequent explosion and a number 
r against royalty, but also of the dead and wounded lay on the pave- 
; of the most radical of ment to bear witness to the havoc com- 
Kings and Emperors, mitted by the explosion of two bombs 
, and Presidents of Re- within five minutes of each other. “Lean- 
fallen a prey to their un- ing his back against the railings of the 
Many of their attempts canal,’’ says a writer describing the event 
dismal failure and have in the Historians' History of the Worlds 
•ecoiled upoti themselves, “without his cap or riding cloak, half sit- 
has to its credit an amount ting on the footpath was the monarch ; 
1st strike terror into the he was covered with blood and breathing 
Their policy of assassin- with difficulty ; the bare legs of the August 
id the peace of many a Martyr were both broken ; the blood flowed 
St and has been exhibiting copiously from them, and his face was 
every now and then. covered with' blood. The cap and cloak 

tragic anarchist assassin- that had fallen from the Emperor’s head 
nb outrage which resulted and shoulders, and of which there remained 
ar Alexander II of Russia but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay 
lerator” as history has beside him.” The Emperor was imme- 
he 13th March, 1881. At diately carried to the Winter Palace and 
to three o’clock on the expired at 25 minutes to four o’clock to 
fatal day,^ the Emperor the sorrow of his loving subjects. The 
} a grand military parade, victim chosen for this anarchist outrage was 
^anal in the direction of one who had spent a quarter of a century 
ge,- St. Petersburg, when in unremitting toil to exalt Russia and 
the anarchist Nicholas secure the happiness and prosperity of her 
kov, coming along , side inhabitants. It was thus that an “incarnation 
:ew beneath it a bomb of goodness, love and clemency,”— as a 
andkerchief. It exploded historian calls Alexander— was murdered 
boom, but the Emperor in cold blood by anarchist assassins. 

, though two of his body- Another European sovereign, as good- 
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natured as the great Alexander of Russia, 
had to meet with a violent death only a 
few years back at the hands of an anarchist. 
Humbert ‘‘ the Good,’^ of Italy was return- 
ing on the 39th July, 1900, after distributing 
prizes at an Athletic carnival at Monza 
when he was cruelly murdered by an Italian 
anarchist, Gaetano Bresci by name. His 
death aroused genuine grief among his 
subjects, as he had endeared himself to them 
by his acts of generosity and self-sacrifice 
on various occasions. When parts of Italy 
were devastated by floods in 1882, when 
calamities like the great earthquake of 
1883, and the epidemic of the next year, 
visited the country, the good king made 
heroic efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people, and it was upon this humane 
ruler that the bloody anarchist laid his 
hands. 

Rulers of democratic States have not by 
any means enjoyed immunity from anarchist 
violence. President Carnot of France was 
one of its victims. It was on the 34th June 
1894, that the President, when he was stay- 
ing at Lyons, was stabbed to death by 
an Italian Caserio Giovani Santo. 

The assassination of President McKinley 
of the United States of America, is another 
instance of a i*epublican ruler on whom the 
anarchists have vented their red-fool fury.*^ 
The outrage was perpetrated on the 6th 
September 1901, and it is one of the most 
merciless assassinations on the anarchist list. 
The President had been elected to a new 
term of office only a few months previous 
to the tragedy ; he was attending the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo, which was 
held to exhibit the progress made by the 
American nations in agriculture and indus- 
tries and to unite them in closer commercial 
intercourse ; it was while shaking hands 
tvith his guests at a public reception given by 
him in the Music Hall of the exposition that 
he was cruelly fired at twice by a young 
anarchist name Leon F. Czolgosz. It will 
be remembered that two of McKinley’s 
predecessors in the President’s office were 
assassinated, but the assassins in the two 
cases were not professed anarchists. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was shot by John Wikes 
Booth, an actor, while watching the perfor- 


mance of a play at Ford’s Theatre, Wash- 
ington, on April 14th, 1865 ; a disappointed 
office-seeker, Charles Jules Guitean, success- 
fully aimed at the life of President Gai*field 
when he was on the point of taking a train 
at the Station of the Baltimore Potomac 
Railway at the Capital City. 

The town of Geneva witnessed a heart- 
rending anarchist tragedy, of which the 
victim was an Empress. On the morning of 
September loth, 1898, Elizabeth of Austria 
who was staying in the town for her health 
was just emerging from her hotel to enjoy a 
pleasure trip on the lake when the anarchist 
Leuccheni killed her with a steel filel 
Another member of the Royal House of 
Austria, Prince Rudolf, son and heir of 
Emperor Francis Joseph, met with a similar 
violent death on the 30th January, 1889, 
The words of Leuccheni, when the sentence 
of penal servitude for life, — there is no 
capital punishment in Switzerland — ^was 
pronounced on him, represent the true 
anarchist spirit. Long live anarchy ! 
Death to the aristocracy!” he exclaimed. 
“ Let there be only two hundred such brave 
men as myself and all the thrones of the 
world will be empty.” 

It is no wonder that ministers of state 
and others in such high office have also pro- 
voked anarchist activities. A Russian 
minister of the interior, Von Plehve, ^as 
killed by a bomb on^the 29th June, 1905 ; 
the Governor-General of Finniand, Bobrikov, 
was assassinated about the same time of 
the year ; on the and August, 1897, the 
Spanish Premier, Canovas, was pressing a 
legislative measure, and that moment was 
chosen for his assassination by another 
anarchist. 

This black list of crimes is by no meahs 
exhaustive, but an attempt has been made 
to show the extent of anarchist acti- 
vities in Europe and America. The vigi- 
lant investigations of the detective corps 
of various countries, have not succeeded in 
suppressing the secret movement. An In-, 
temational Detective Service to grapple 
with this evil in societ3r, is a suggestion 
that might be taken up as a feasible and 
effective scheme of action. 

I P'.' SeSHAOI?!!. 
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in his old business. From this time forward These necessities must give rise to disputes 
he passed his whole time in religious service, about the right interpretation of a particular 
or in reading old scriptures and poets, or in Abhang, The difhculty is heightened by 
deep meditation on a hill near Dehu. Two the pregnancy of thought and terseness of 
events that took place during this period he style which characterise Tukaram’s pro- 
records and both occurred in dreams : (i) His ductions. 

initiation by his Guru, Rnd ( 3 ) his inspiration Some rough grouping of Abhangs, accord- 
at the instance of Namadeva. From this time ing to subjects dealt with, is possible, but 
he began to preach. As he preached he often all attempts to group them in a chrono- 
recited his own Abhangs, That a Kunbi logical order must fail in the absence of any 
should usurp the privileges of a Brahmin external data. That Tukaram passed through 
and expound Vedas and Shastras, was an several stages of spiritual progress is 
eye-sore to orthodox Brahmins, who did evident from the Abhangs themselves ; 
their best to silence him by persecutions, so that we may roughly assign parti- 
But Tukaram bore all in meekness and his cular Abhangs to particular stages. But 
faith and sincerity and true worth shone out there is a danger lest in our attempt to 
the more, the more he was persecuted, make a rigid classification we imagine that 
Suffice it to say, he not only silenced his the poet’s progress was even and continuous, 
persecutors, but converted some of them into when probably he ran up pleasant heights, 
his ever loyal disciples. His fame as a Sadhu and then descended into dark valleys, and 
and a preacher spread far and wide, and again climbed by zigzag ways to giddy 
attracted even Shivaji, who was just rising heights and again descended and again rose, 
into power. The rich gifts which the king until at last he reached the summit, where 
offered' Tukaram, he returned with thanks ; he found rest and peace, and received inspira- 
and when Shivaji would make him his Guru, tion and strength to work for the common 
and abandon all worldly ambition, the good. I have made no attempt in this 

declined the first honour, but advised him ‘ paper to classify the Abhangs, I have taken 
to administer the affairs of his kingdom in up the Nirnaya Sagar Press Edition of 
the interests of the people at large. Tukaram, have selected from it what I con- 

Tukaram’s second wife was a Xanthippe, sidered to be the best Abhangs and rendered 
who must be credited with a share in the them into English giving the numbers in 
formation of her husband’s character as a that edition. I have tried to be faithful to 
Sadhu, the original. The present selection is made 

Tukaram’s Abhangs according to author- from 375 Abhangs. 
ised editions, number more than four That my readers may form some idea 

thousand. There are others, not included of the contents of the Abhangs, now going 
in these editions, which from internal evi- to be offered in an English dress, I give 
dence appear to be his ; while there are below a few references. These are not how- 
many which though attributed to him are ever exhaustive. 

decidedly spurious. The Abhangs, even in Tukaram describes his Times in Abhangs 
authorised editions, form a loose mass uncon- 133 and 176. 

nected with one another, and apparently His own spiritual progress, in its several 

written down by disciples from memory or stages, may be gathered from the following 
occasionally to dictation. A few are known Abhangs : — 

to be in the handwriting of Tukaram him- ist Stage 2nd Stage 3rd and final Stage 

self. Except in the case of Abhangs com- 66 137 181 

posed on specific occasions, the majority 69 143 337 

have nothing except internal evidence to 131 143 360 

show when they were composed or in what 165 184 326 

mood they were inspired. A student of 183 2:93-8 354 

Tukaram has often to imagine not only the 291 ^ 365^ 366 

person or persons to whom the Abhang is His own mission is ‘ described in Abhangs , 

addressed, but to imagine the position of the 125, 179, 180, 305, 225, 336, 317, 321, & 341. , 

addressees, the mood of the poet, the He censures the false saints of his times 

occasion that gave rise to the rin,.Nos. 44, 57.1'! I3, 1^4,. ,4601 354, 255,^;3.'^|r 
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and 334 and he speaks in praise ol true saints 
in Nos. 37y 89, 144, 151, 170 and 204. True 
saints to him are but manifestations of 
God himself, and when they come he ad- 
vises you to keep away your idols while 
you are serving them. It is in their com- 
pany, he says, that you begin to entertain 
noble thoughts and to learn the ways of serv- 
ing God. A simple heart, tender affection, 
burning faith,— these he thinks will enable 
you to reconcile yourself with God ; or to 
make yourself one with Him. The old, hard, 
and severe ways of Yoga, — the learned ways 
of the Vedanta, — the multitudinous rites pres- 
cribed by the Vedas in performing which you 
must stumble, he discards as impracticable 
to ordinary mortals. To these he recom- 
mends Bhajana — the power and might of 
which he celebrates in ringing verses {vide 
Nos. irg, 318, 326 and 372). Nevertheless he 
insists that this religious or emotional prac- 
tice must always be accompanied by ob- 
servance of morality. If at times he seems 
to lean towards leading a retired life, apart 
from the common world, as best suited for 
deep and silent meditation, he is aware 
that such a life is incomplete. (Vide his 
assertion ** I stay in this world for the 
people”). The majority of his Abhangs 
consist of his preachings to the people and 
. they embrace all subjects. He is careful 
to preach the sovereignity of conscience 
and will never ask you to bend your knees 
to the ignorant mob {vide Nos. 124 and 258). 
He appeals to the law of your own highest 
good . which you are bound to seek in your 
own interest. Having himself passed 
through all stages of God-worship, from 
the lowest forms to the highest, he has an 
indulgent eye on idoIatr3^ No sectarian 
himself, he is tolerant towards all ; indeed 
he hates all wrangling about the nature 
of God. What his highest conception of 
God is, is a matter of dispute among learned 
scholars. Some, by far the larger number, 
maintain that he ended in Ntrguna absorp- 
tion, while others . stoutly maintain that he 
vmrshipped a personal God to the end. . 
, Each party can bring in support “ of , their 
contention Abhangs bom the Gatha; bpt 
so long as there is nothing to settle the 



dates of their composition, the point in 
dispute will remain undecided. 

To a student of human nature, the most 
interesting Abhangs are those which are 
autobiographical. Tukaram is no self- 
deceiver. He confesses his faults, his failings 
and his vices. How far this self-deprecia- 
tion represents or is the result of actual 
weakness in him is a question. All great 
men, be the^^- poets or heroes, are at times 
self-depreciators and have little confidence 
in themselves or their virtues. Viewing their 
life as they do from the height of the ideal 
which they aim at, their individuality, 
which wishes to reach that ideal, is dwarfed 
Immensely in their own imagination, and 
we common men should err greatly if we 
accepted their own estimate of themselves 
as the true one. Another explanation of 
this common feature in the character of 
all great men which may be offered, is that 
great preachers in addressing the common 
people identify themselves with the latter, 
invest themselves with their failings and 
their vices and speak, not as one superior 
to another inferior, but, as one belonging 
to the class of the addressees. 

Among the Abhangs will be found some 
in which Tukaram apparently quarrels 
with God. This quarrel is not real, though 
it exhibits true passion and wrath. The 
quarrel is alwa^^’s made up in the end by 
a deeply penitent apology. To readers 
in the West such quarrels may appear not 
merely childish but even degrading. To 
the Hindu, however, God is not only a 
Just Father but He is also a Loving Mother, 
with whom a child, in its ignorance, is 
at liberty to quarrel, and ^^et whom the child 
never ceases to hold in love and the high- 
est reverence. Moreover, those who are in- 
clined to consider the conception of God, 
which is involved in these quarrels, as de- 
based and savouring of Idolatry, must con- 
sider Christianity and perhaps all religions, 
in so far as they involve a belief in a per- 
sonal God, as equally reprehensible. 

I shall give a few translations of Tuka- 
ram’s Abhangs in the next issue of this 
journal. 

, ’ V., M* Mahaj^hi* 
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“The summary is, that the British Indian Govern- 
ment has been, practically, one of the most extortion- 
ate and oppressive' that ever existed in India ; one 
under which injustice has been, and may be commit- 
ted, both by the Government and by individuals, 
provided the latter be rich, to an almost unlimited 
extent, and under which, redress from injury is almost 
unattainable ; the consequence of which is, that we 
are abhorred by the people, who would hail with 
joy, and instantly join, the standard of any power 
whom they thought strong enough to occasion our 
dowmfall.’' 

Matters have improved in certain respects 
since the above was penned. But in others 
the condition of the people has probably 
become worse. In the days of Sir John 
Shore the whole of India had not been dyed' 
red, for many independent states were still 
in existence, such as the Punjab and Oudh. 
Famine had not yet counted so many mil- 
lions of victims and left so many enfeebled 
survivors, as it has done since then. The 
plague was then unheard of. The Railway 
lines were not constructed and so malaria 
bad not found a safe lodging in the many 
provinces of India, weakening the inhabitants. 
Food grains were not so recklessly exported 
as they are now, making the people a half- 
starved race. And the people had not been 
left helpless by the operations of the Arms 
Act. The repeal of the Arms Act is urgent- 
ly needed to reduce the discontent and 
unrest which now prevail in India. It is to 
a great extent due to the existence of the 
Arms Act that the poor inhabitants of 
India have been exposed to the tender 
mercies of the unscrupulous section of 
Anglo-india, as well as of Indian dacoits 
and ruffians and wild animals, rendering their 
lives and properties unsafe. 

Sir Charles Dilke in his ‘^Greater Britain'* 
wrote : — 

“There is too much fear that the, English, unless . 
held in check, exhibit a singularly strong disposition 
towards cruelty, wherever they have a weak entoy 
to meet. It is not only in wartime that our cruelty 
comes out; it is often seen in trifles during peace. 
Even a traveller, indeed, becomes so soon used to see 
the natives wronged in every way by people of quiet 
manner and apparent kindness of disposition, that 
he ceases to record the cases*f i?i.! '■ i-r' > r- ^ 


I T is now more than seventy years since 
theHon'ble Frederick John Shore, son of 
Lord Teignmouth who succeededXord 
. Cornwallis as Governor-General of India, in 
the last decade of the i8th century, in con- 
cluding his well-known notes on Indian 
affairs, wrote as follows : — 

“The fundamental principle of the English had been 
to make the whole Indian nation subservient, in every 
possible way, to the interests and benefit of themselves. 
They have been taxed to the utmost limit ; every 
- successive province, as it has fallen into our possession, 
has been made a field for higher exaction ; and it has 
always been our boast, how greatly we have raised 
the revenue above that which the native rulers were 
able to extort. The Indians have been excluded from 
every honor, dignity, or office, which the lowest 
Englishman could be prevailed upon to accept, while 
our public offices, and, as we are pleased to call them, 
courts of justice, have been sinks of every species of 
villany, fraud, chicane, oppression, and injustice ; to 
such an extent, that men, who have been robbed of 
their property, and whose relations have been murdered, 
will often pay large sums to the police to prevent 
investigation, from the dread of being compelled to 
attend one of our courts, even in the character of a 
prosecutor or witness.’’ 

“But even on the score of honesty, we rather beg 
the question ; eveiy instance of misconduct on the 
part of a poor native, taken from the lower orders 
of society, and whose pay is actually insufficient for 
his maintenance, is blazed abroad ; we forget to notice 
that of the English functionaries, most of whom are 
born in that rank of life which secures a good, or, at 
least, a very tolerable education, and who receive 
handsome salaries by way of securing their honesty. 
Yet, up to forty years since, it is well-known that 
there was scarcely an honest man in the service, civil 
or military ; and even of late years, ay, up to the pre- 
sent time, the glaring instances of corruption, oppres- 
sion, and extortion, on the part of English func- 
tionaries, which have been proved, and the many 
others, of which though legal proof be wanting, 
there is no moral doubt, would leave us little to boast 
of, when we consider the difference of rank and 
circumstances of the English and native employee of 
the British-Indian Government. The less we say on 
this head, indeed, the better, lest we excite the natives 
to retort upon us ; tiiey have us more in their power 
than it would be wise to give them an opportunity 
to exhibit.” 

“And for all this sum of offences^ainst them, both 
national and individual what benefits have been 
conferred upon them to balance the amount ? Partial 
security from foreign invasion may be said to be the 
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Those who doubt that Indian Military Service 
makes soldiers careless of men’s lives, reckless as to 
the rights of property, and disgraceful of human 
dignity, can hardly remember the letters which reach- 
ed home in 1857, in which an officer in high com- 
mand during the march upon Cawnpore reported, 
*Good bag to-day, polished ofi rebels’, it being borne 
in mind that the ‘rebels’ thus hanged or blown from 
guns were not taken in arms, but villagers apprehend- 
ed ‘on suspicion’. During this march atrocities were 
committed in the burning of villages, and massacre 
of innocent inhabitants, at which Mahomed Toglak 
himself would have stood ashamed and it would be 
To contradict all history to assert that a succession 
of such deeds would not prove fatal to our liberties 
at home. ^ * 

^ There is little of the feeling which a common 
citizenship should bestow, little of that equality of 
man which Christianity would seem to teach.” 
(Dilke’s “Greater Britain,” 5th edition of 1870, 
p.p. 445-7-) 

The Arms Act is day after day making 
the Indian effeminate and weak, and in 
proportion as he grows weaker and weaker 
the more helpless he becomes to resist the 
onslaught of the brutal section of the 
European adventurers in India, as well as of 
the official and non-official indigenous ruf- 
fians and of wild animals. Never in the his- 
tory of this country were the people so help- 
less and emasculated as they are now, owing 
chiefly, if not solely, to the operations of the 
Arms Act. 

In the interests of the good government 
of the country the repeal of the Arms Act is 
also an urgent necessity. Had there been no 
such Act as the Arms Act on the statute book 
of India some Anglo-Indian papers would 
not have ventured to write in the tone in 
which they have been writing for the last 
" three decades or more. Since the Muzaffar- 
pur bomb outrage it is these papers which 
are making the position of the Government 
more critical than it would otherwise have 
been- Imagine what effect the writings of a 
sporting Anglo-Indian paper would have on 
the people of this country when it advises its 
compatriots to have a big ^bag' of natives, 
which means that they should be shot down 
like wild animals. Another Anglo-Indian 
paper has held out a threat that If the Govern- 
ment do not take repressive measures they 
ue. the Anglo Indians, would be compelled to 
take the law into their own hands, which 
means that they would massacre Indians in 
cold blood. There is neither sport nor 
manliness in shooting down an unarmed 
people who cannot defend themselves in any 
way. But writings like these rankle in the 


Indians'^ breasts and make them discontented 
and disaffected towards the Government, 
if they find that the Government do not or 
cannot do anything to put down with a high 
hand the mischievous Anglo-Indian journal- 
ists for whose deportation Regulation III of 
1818 was originally intended. The Direc- 
tors of the East India Company and those 
Anglo-Indian administrators who framed 
that Act were far-seeing statesman, for they 
knew that if India were ever lost to Eng- 
land it would be through the sheer folty 
and arrogant rashness of English adventurers, 
money-grabbers and irresponsible journalists. 

On the occasion of the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter in 1813 all those 
witnesses, like Warren Hastings, Sir John 
Malcolm and other Anglo-Indian admini- 
strators of those days, who knew India and 
Indians much better than their successors 
of the present time, deposed that the free 
influx of Englishmen into India would result 
in violence on natives. Thus said Warren 
Hastings, who with all his faults was un- 
doubtedly a most capable administrator: — 

“ The Englishman is quite a different character 
in India ; the name of an Englishman is both his 
protection and a sanction for offences which he would 
not dare to commit at home.” 

Another witness, Mr. Thomas Sydenham, 
said : — 

“ I have always observed that Englishmen are 
more apt than those of any other nation to commit 
violence in foreign countries, and that I believe to 
be the case in India.” 

It was to safeguard the Indian against 
the violent conduct of these adventurers 
that Regulation III of 1818 was enacted, 
empowering the Indian Government to 
deport them. But by some irony of fate 
this act is now for all practical purposes 
applicable to Indians only and not to 
those for whom it was originally designed. 
Had this Act been put in motion as it 
was meant to be then the editors and writers 
of some Anglo-Indian papers would have 
been deported out of India. 

At the time when Warren Hastings and 
Thomas . Sydenham said what we have 
already quoted, the Indians had not been 
deprived of their arms and famine prices 
were not prevalent in India, and so they 
were capable of defending themselves 
against their native and foreign assailants 
and wild animals. But now owing to 
the operations of the Arms Act and frequent 
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recurring famines, Indians have become police* It is degrading for an Indian to hav€ 
quite emasculated and weak in body, and to apply for a license to keep arms, whereas 
so are unable to defend themselves. And even a loafer can keep arms without a license 

hence bad characters also have become more if he be a white man or a Eurasian. And 

insolent, arrogant and oppressive. Anglo- the licenses, too, are growing beautifully 

Indian criminals in particular know that smaller in number year by year, 

as British subjects they are ^ liable to be It is well-known that it is growing more 
tried by courts of justice presided over by and more difficult year by year to find good 
their own countrymen and assisted by jurors recruits for the native army. It is certain 

who are also their own kith and kin. The that the Arms Act has something to do 

manner in which criminal justice is generally with this difficulty. 

administered in this country between The fear of more riots in case the Act 
Englishmen and Indians is well-known. It were repealed is groundless. For when 
has. come to be almost a firm conviction both parties are able to take care of them- 
with the people that no or very slight selves, men think twice before engaging 
punishment is inflicted on the English in an affray. Bad characters, too, are kept 
criminal. This state of things is recognised in check by the knowledge that law-abid- 
by the Anglo-Indian administrators ; yet ing men also have arms. There is no Arms 
they seem to be quite powerless to put a Act in the Native States, and yet riots are 
stop to it. And so failures of justice embitter not of greater frequency there. There was 
the feelings of Indians and make them dis- no Arms Act under Hindu and Mussalman 
contented and sullen and disaffected to rule. Yet people did not engage in riots 
British rule. oftener than now, as far as we are aware. 

But if the Arms Act were not applicable Lastly, there is the fear of an armed 
to the Indians only, these crimes perpetrated rebellion. But this, too, is groundless. No 
by Englishmen against the persons of man who is worth anything thinks armed 
Indians, would be fewer in number and so insurrection either desirable or practicable 
there would be less discontent and more in India. There is no Arms Act in the 
cordiality of feelings between the two races, Native States, as we have said. Still there 
thus making the government of the coun- have been no rebellious movements there, 
try a smoother affair. Should there be any such movement in 

The repeal of the Arms Act should British India, it must necessarily be confined 
occupy a prominent place in any scheme to an insignificant section of the people, 
for’ reforming the administration of who, like the Bengal Terrorists, can be 
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primitive way of trading. As civilization 
advanced coined money came to be intro- 
duced as a very convenient medium of 
exchange. It is now the representative of 
all commodities. In the earlier stages of 
civilization tobacco was used in some 
countries as money. Even in our own 
times cowries are accepted as a substitute 
for money when small purchases are made. 

All trade grows out of public demand. 

In the infancy of any people, their wants 
being necessarily circumscribed, their trade 
is limited. But with the increase of popu- 
lation and the advancement of civilization 
the demands for commodities and finished 
products become so great as to necessitate 
the advent of a class of men called 
merchants to administer to the growing 
needs of the people. Merchants are the 
medium through whom exchanges of com- 
modities and finished products are effected. 

They _ are therefore considered as among the 
most important class of persons who have 
had a name and place in human history. 

Every manufacturing industry has two 
aspects the one manufacturing and the 
other commercial. I shall only try to say 
something about the industrial aspect— with 
special reference to the economics of 
industry. 

Manufacture comes from Latin manus the 
hand and facere, to make, and means, 
literally, to make with the hand. Webster’s 
definition of manufacture is “to make Or 
fabricate from raw materials bv the lianH 
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tliere is always a limit to it. It should not 
be so small as not to be able to apply the 
principle of division of labour to advantage. 

In a small concern personal supervision is 
easier than in a big undertaking. 

It is as necessary to sit up nights with 
a new business as it is with a sick child. 

“The heights by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night,” 

When one becomes an employer he must 
be at his factory earlier than any of his men 
to see that all is in readiness when the 
moment comes to commence the day’s labour. 
He must remain after the day’s work is 
done, for reasons analogous to those that 
compelled his attention in the morning. 

Care of little things. Consider that one 
hour lost each day would be three hundred 
hours (in round numbers) a year. Each 
hour should be worth at least ten sens — Le. 
thirty yens a year which, could it have 
been saved and put at interest with a like 
sum each year for thirty years, would 
amount at seven per cent, compound interest 
to nearly three thousand yens ; and if con- 
tinued twenty years longer, to nearly ten 
thousand. (Sen=s|“ anna ; Yen = Rs. 3 As. 2). 

When speaking of economy I must caution 
my friends against ruinous economy. A ruin- 
ous economy exhibits itself in putting in 
poor machinery, something that would 
inevitably make the product second-class ; 
using perhaps a grade of stock which would 
carry the manufactured article below the 
average of the best standards, or worse than 
either, employing second or third class help 
who waste more than their ’wages for lack 
of knowledge of what they are set to do. 

Equally necessary is what a most success- 
ful business man calls fighting the costs. 
Buying the raw materials the cheapest ; pay- 
ing the smallest adequate sum for transpor- 
tation of all sorts ; making the product the 
best and largest with the facilities possessed 
and the help employed ; constantly keeping 
in mind the littles that make up the large 
with the purpose of making them as small 
and as few as possible ; — that is fighting the 
costs ; and the more ardently the battle is 
waged the completer will be the victory 
woh-; ■ ' ' - ■ • ' , ' 

Knowing the exact cost is absolutely need- 
ful. If takes brain and time to put into 


shape a statement showing how much raw 
material was used in a certain month and 
exactly what it cost ; what expenses attached 
to it before entering the establishment ; how 
much was paid for each different process 
from the beginning to the end ; and the 
aggregate of the whole; the amount of 
interest on the capital invested w*hich can 
be properly charged against the month’s 
production, and so of salaries, office expenses, 
travel and the numerous other items that 
make up the out-goes of every business. 
And yet no business is conducted as it 
should be, that does not embrace all this, 
not spasmodically, occasionally done, but 
something that is practised from the year’s 
beginning to its end and from one decade 
to another. And because this is not done, 
men fail. 

Book'-keefiing, Much of the success of an 
enterprise depends upon the right way of 
keeping books. There should be a system 
of simple book-keeping in constant practice, 
which should embrace a record of all moneys 
paid out and for what purpose and of all 
moneys recieved — from whence and why ; 
and this should be begun long before active 
business is entered upon. 

Wage-system, It requires great judgment 
and some amount of experience to ascertain 
the best method of paying the labourers. 
There are different systems of paying the 
wages — such as, time-wage, piece-work 
wage ; sliding scale, progressive scale, &c. 
In the same manufactory these different 
systems are found to be adopted in different 
kinds of work in different departments. 

Besides the regular wages the labourers 
should be given some inducements for extra 
work done. High wages and a greater pro- 
portional amount of work are more econo- 
mical than low wages with less efficiency in 
work. 

In the Tobacco Manufactory of the Impe- 
rial Government Monopoly Bureau of Japan 
the labourers are given a sort of bonus every 
three months. It is given for (i) diligence, 
(2) regular attendance, (3) skiifulness and {4) 
being labourers of two years standing. 

From five to ten days’ wages are given as 
bonus in the year. Twenty days’ wages are 
given to those labourers who have attended 
the factory two years without any absence. 
Only a week ago some of the labourers of the 
Tobacco Works got ao days wages as bonus. 
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Recmiting the labourers. Any one, be he 
or she an outsider or a labourer in the 
manufactoryj who inti educes a labourer to 
the Government Tobacco Manufactory gets 
sixteen sens as a reward and this sum is paid 

when the new labourer is one month in the 
manufactory. 

Packing of goods. Goods are^ to be .pro- 

perly done up, properly marked, if sent by 

express or otherwise, where marking is 


needed, and properly and promptly deli- 
vered when the sale is within delivering 
distance. 

Period of dtdlness. When trade is dull, 
stock should be looked over, dusted and re- 
arranged. The store should be kept clean 
and the goods or raw materials arranged in 
the store in a s^^stematic and orderly way so 
that they can be easily taken out when needed. 

Tokyo, Japan, ■ A. C. Ghose. 
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A MRITSAR is the great entrepot for the 
commerce of the Panjab. It deals 
with all the principal marts in India. 
The immensity of its transactions can be 
judged from the amount realized by the 
imposition of the Octroi or the duty of 
i^f on imports for local consumption or 
re-exportation which is about 3 lacs per 
annum. The value of the annual imports 
and exports is estimated at 2 and i|- crores 
respectively. The leading trade is the 
manufacture of pashmina or shawl-wool 
into cloths*^ of various descriptions. This 
manufacture was introduced into Amritsar 
long before the establishment of British 
supremacy in the Panjab, and about the 
time when Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
extending his sway over the whole of the 
Panjab. The pashm or wool is imported 
fi'om Tibet via Rampur and Kashmir. The 
pashmina fabrics are either plain uni-colored 
cloth called Alwan, Malida, &c,, which are 
made up into cloaks and articles of Europ- 
ean apparel either plain, or embroidered with 
silk, or else are woven into shawls, the 
thread being previously dyed and wound 
off expressly for the purpose. The shawls 
in which the pattern is produced in the 
loom are the most valuable : in others the 
pattern is produced on a ground-work of 
plain-colored pashmina by embroidery with 
the needle and fine pashm thread : such 
shawls are called Amlikar, as opposed to 
Kannikar or loom-woven. The pashmina 
work is almost exclusively done by Kashmiri 
Musalmans. Soon after the manufacture 
was , instituted there were about 300 shops 


established in Amritsar in which pashmina 
work was carried on, and shawls to the 
value of Rs. 30,000 nearly were manu- 
factured in the city. Besides this, pashmina 
work to the extent of some two lacs of 
rupees in value from Kashmir, and about 
Rs. 30,000 from other parts of the hills was 
imported yearly into Amritsar, Part of 
this was sold in Amritsar and part exported 
to Hindustan, Bengal and Hyderabad 
(Deccan). Lucknow was the chief mart for 
export in Hindustan. Owing to a large 
influx of Kashmiris into Amritsar during 
the great famine which occurred in Kashmir 
in the year 1833 A.D., the number of shops 
increased in Amritsar to 2,000 and the 
yearly outturn of pashmina work to four 
lacs of rupees. Also pashmina manufac- 
tures to the value of about six lacs of 
rupees were imported yearly from Kashmir, 
and to that of two lacs from Nurpur, and 
other parts of the hills. Now there are about 
4,000 looms in Amritsar each worked by at 
least 3 men and the value of pashmina work 
manufactured yearly is estimated at 8 lacs 
of rupees. The pashmina work manufac- 
tured at Kashmir is said to be superior to 
Amritsar fabric owing to the fact that the 
adulteration of the shawl-wool with a fine 
but inferior sort imported via Kabul from 
the. province of Kirman, whence the wool 
is known as un-^kirmani, is never practised 
at Kashmir. Indeed the Kirmani wool is 
not allowed to be brought into Kashmir. 
Another reason for this superiority is that ' 
in Kashmir the process of removing 
coarse hair from the pashm and spinning 
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are done with greater care. On the other 
hand the st:arlet color of Amritsar is far 
superior to that of Kashmir, the lac dye used 
in Amritsar being cheaper and therefore less , 
adulterated. The Amritsar blue and green 
are said to be also finer than the correspond- 
ing colors of Kashmir; but whatever may 
be the true causes of the difference, there is 
no doubt that the real Kashmir shawls 
invariably command a higher price than the 
fabrics made at Amritsar. It is difficult 
to say whether the shawl trade is prospering 
or declining. Some distrust has lately been 
caused by the sale of shawls made of cotton 
mixed with wool. This is called Garba, 
These are not unoften offered for sale as pure 
shawls and the texture is so fine that even 
experts are sometimes - deceived. Fabrics 
made at Germany are also often sold as 
Amritsar made Tafias ; but whatever may be 
the opinion as regards the prosperity or 
decadence of the trade, there is every reason 
to anticipate a continuance of the industiy?-, 
as it must be a long time before the habit of 
shawl-wearing common among the upper 
classes of Indians dies out entirely. Sales 
are generally effected through dalah or 
brokers, who stretch their fingers be- 
neath the cloth one wishes to purchase 
and fix the price after haggling for neai'ly 
an hour, muttering now and then ^ is $eh 


fasti nahi dek sekhtaf <&c. The broker gets 
commission for his trouble from the seller ; 
but sometimes from the purchaser also. 
There are now some shops in the city where 
pashmina goods are sold at fixed prices 
without any haggling. The trade has 
fallen off a little owing to the disconti- 
nuance in France of the custom of giving 
Indian shawls as dowries in marriages ; 
but the Swadeshi movement has given a 
fresh impetus to it and the loss it is believed 
will be recouped ere long. The price of 
pashmina piece-goods has been steadily 
rising since some 3?'ears owing to the tight- 
ness of the labor market. The chief factor 
is the plague, which has played havoc 
among workmen in general and those 
employed on the shawl industry in particular. 
The following quotations speak for them- 
selves : — 


Present price. 

Kashmiri 

Tafta Rs. 7 to 12 per 3^d. 
Amritsar made 
Alwan Rs. 3 to 5 per 3'd, 
Lahori 

Dhosa Rs, 25 to 30 per pair 
Malida 

Comforter Rs. 1-12 to 4 
per piece 

Jalalpuri 

Dhosa Rs. 15 to 18 per pair 


e. Price in iSgg^igoo. 

r 3^d. Rs. s to 10 per yd. 
r 3^d, ... Rs, 4-| to 7 do. 

)er pair ... Rs, iS to 20 per pair, 
to 4 

er piece ... Rs, i to 2-8 per piece, 
lit pair ... Rs. 1 1 to 13 per pair. 

Prosunno Coomar Dey, 


Mih 
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I NSPITE of the fact that in the name of 
a new edition, a new work is now 
being published the Government of 
India, ‘The Imperial Gaz-etteer of India’ 
will not cease to be regarded as the monu- 
mental work of the late Sir W, W. Hunter, 
with whom the idea of bringing out such 
a work originated, and who both as editor 
and writer executed it with patient inves- 
tigation and considerable literary skill. 

In the words of the editor of the new 
edition of the Gazetteer, ‘‘the single volume 
of the ‘Indian Empire’ has now been ex- 
panded into four volumes, entitled respect- 
ively ‘Descriptive'’, ‘Historical’, ■ ‘Economic’ 
and ‘Administrative’,” The second volume, 


which will be entitled ‘Hlstoricar, has not 
yet been published. It is in respect of 
chapters vi, vii, viii, of the first volume, 
wherein questions regarding the Ethnolog}^, 
Languages and Religions of India have 
been discussed, that I propose to offer some 
remarks. 


Chapter vi — Ethnology and Caste^ — The 
Editor informs us, that this chapter has 
, been abridged from the chapter on “Caste, 
tribe and race” contributed by Sir Herbert 
Risley to the Report on the Census of India, 
1901. As to the character and condition 
of the social organisations of the different 
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races and tribes of our country, no one 
amongst the officials in India ^is expected 
to have better knowledge than Sir Herbert 
Risiey who is the Director of Ethnography 
for India. This distinguished member of the 
Civil Service took an active and prominent 
part in the Ethnographic Survey of Bengal, 
some twenty years ago, and recorded some 
careful notes of the measurement of such 
physical characters of many castes and 
tribes as were once regarded by many and 
still regarded by some to be the character- 
istic features of different races. 

It is a pity that Sir Herbert Risiey, who 
must be presumed to know a good deal 
regarding the social institutions of different 
castes and tribes of our country, has not 
recorded them either in the “Empire of 
India’’ or in his recently published work, 
“The People of India”. Despite the title 
of this volume, namely Descriptive, the chap- 
ter under review is concerned more with 
some theories and the classification of races 
on the basis of those theories, than with 
the statement of social and ethnographical 
facts as observed in different races and 
tribes. Perhaps to a scholar, the tempta- 
tion to indulge in theories becomes very 
great (nay, at times almost irresistible) ; and 
the humbler function of recording ethno- 
graphic notes in a collected and well- 
digested form, though more useful and 
serviceable, is not exercised. 

What is most regrettable is, that the 
theories which have been discarded by 
modern ethnologists of great eminence as 
unworkable, have been accepted as verified 
truths; and inferences regarding the class 
divisions of races have all been based on 
those theories. If Sir Herbert Risiey had 
strong grounds to adhere to old theories 
in the teeth of modern investigations, so 
comprehensively collected together by A. H. 
Keane, who is himself a great authority, 
he should have at least stated some of 
them. If in a short chapter on an important 
subject, the introduction of perplexing 
problems was considered undesirable, the 
fact that in view of the general miscegenation 
of races since the remotest antiquity of man, 
the classification of the races of men by the 
tests adopted by the author, is not much 
favoured by many "" eminent authorities, 
could be mentioned with a few critical 
remarks. 


The editor tells us very frankly in the 
general preface, that the whole of this work 
has been written by officials in India to 
maintain the character of official authority, 
as stated In that very preface. Is then the 
reason for the dogmatic treatment , of the 
subject to be sought in this idea, that if 
this work spoke with an uncertain 
sound, it might not carry much weight with 
readers in India ? 

(i) Value of classification considered , — 

I have stated above, that in ‘The People 
of India’ as well as in the 6th chapter of 
the first volume of ‘The Indian Empire’ a 
classification of the races of India has been 
attempted. Before considering the value 
of those physical characteristics on the basis 
of which the classification has been made, 
let us first of all examine the fundamen- 
tal question, whether the classification of 
mankind into races, is at all possible, or 
is of any use at all. 

Regarding the antiquity of man, J. A. 
Thomson states in his very able sum- 
mary of the progress of science in the 19th 
century, that “ it is a moderate estimate to 
suggest half a million years.” He says 
again with his characteristic precision ; — - 

“Even a moderate estimate would grant 10,000 
years to the historical period in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, 20,000 to the metal ages, 70,000 to the neo- 
lithic period, and behind that total of 100,000 years 
there stretches the vista of the palaeolithic/ and 
even then man had a long histoy behind him.’^ 

Students of natural history consider it : 
probable that palaeolithic- man (the remote 
ancestor of all Adams and Eves of our type) 
spread over nearly the whole world. If for 
want of detailed information we leave the 
conditions of palaeolithic society out of 
consideration, we cannot avoid considering 
the fact that neolithic man who knew 
many arts and industries inhabited all parts 
of the globe ; and many /aces and tribes 
were formed owing merely to the geogra- 
phical distribution of man all over the world. , . 

I state it on the authority of A. H. Keane 
that the intermingling of races of men com- 
menced as early as neolithic times, and. 
this process . of miscegenation has always 
been at work through all subsequent ages. ^ 
Who can then deny the result of the ever- 
increasing confusion of the so-called funda- 
mental dements^ and of the blurring of prime- 
val types ? To quote the exact words of 
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the great ethuologist^—^® mankind has ^been , 

' so long bn the earth,, and has ’ been subject 
to such ^ endless migrations,; displacements' 
and intermingUngs. of ail sorts, that, there 
is now, no race which is pure,’’ 'Universal 
miscegenation of primitive man with' suc- 
cessive hordes of later immigrants must have 
brought about such a complexity in the 
racial characteristics*— which are considered 
to be permanent elements in race differentia- — 
that it is extremely difficult if not impossible 
to account for them. 

The so-called Caiicask race had a history 
of interminglings of races of all sorts ; and 
there is nowhere now any perfect embodi- 
ment of the Caucasic type. The Aryans 
who never formed a distinct and well-defined 
ethnical group, assimilated in their body of 
cultured organisation many and different 
races long before they proceeded to Europe 
to impress the indelible marks of their 
language and religion upon several groups 
of tribes of the northern world. Are we 
not then justified in making this observation, 
that if the variations which we now notice in 
different races of mankind have been pro- 
duced through ages untold by, the process 
of very complex miscegenation since the 
neolithic period, similarities in features, 
physical or social, cannot afford any crtterion 
by which genetic affinities can be established ? 

Let me illustrate it by the example of the 
people of England It is now admitted on 
all hands that there are no longer any pure 
races of mankind in this world and that a 
pure Caucasic type is a mere matter of ima- 
gination. Now, it must also be accepted 
as a verified truth that other peoples resided 
in England before that region was reached 
by some people of advanced physical type. 
Prof* John Rhys in a learned address which 
. he delivered in 1900 A.D. describes the 
ancient race of Britain to be, small 
swarthy mound-dwellers of an unwarlike 
disposition, much given to magic and wi- 
zardiy, and living underground.” Then 
when by the process of miscegenation, the 
new and the old people formed a new 
race, could such a new race be affiliated to 
any particular family of mankind ? Can any 
. ' ,kuch thing as a particular ^‘family” or ‘‘race” 
'.'of mankind be ’ .at all conceived ? 
■Ismail discuss the Value of the siase of’ the- 
skull later on, but one word here, just to 
point out the uselessness of the task of 


classification. It was the opinion of some 
anthropologists that when the dolichoce- 
phalic and the brachycephalic types are 
crossed, the result is the production of a 
mean (mesocephalic) type. To suit this 
theory many imaginary facts were thought 
of, to explain the origin of the mesoce- 
phalic, or sub-dolicliocephalic English 
people. The Negro people being dolichoce- 
phalic, it has been conjectured that the 
Negro race, when it overran Egrope, 
bequeathed to the white man of to-day 
its sub-dolichocephalic index. It is for this 
reason, that Mr. Taylor states in his work 
entitled the “Origin of the Aryans” (p. 65) 
that the white race of Europe appears as a 
derivative from the Negro and the yellow race. 

The European type may be intermediate, 
and the sort of amalgamation suggested 
may be very true, but the results in the 
character of the head, the orbit and the hair 
from such mixture cannot be asserted. The 
question of heredity is still a stiff problem ; 
and it cannot be said in what proportion 
the father and the mother appear in their 
children. I shall have to refer to this 
question later on. Another fact requires 
mention. There is in the English people, 
as well as in some other races of Europe, 
a strain of Aryan blood in addition to a 
blend of other elements — (Kean’s Ethnology, 
p. 396). As a misconception regarding the 
Aryan stock requires to be removed, I should 
state here briefly the result of modern re- 
searches on the point. For the authority 
of the propositions of which I am going to 
give a summary, I refer the readers to the 
following amongst other important works : — 
(i) Ethnology, by A. H, Keane, (2) The 
revised edition of Stanford’s Compendium 
of Geography (specially the six volumes 
relating to Africa, Asia and Europe), and 
(3) Principles of Sociology by F, H, 
Giddings. 

The main propositions of the Aryan 
problem are 

(i) The Aryans were a linguistic group 
and not an ethnic group to begin with. They 
formed a group of culture and spread their 
language and religion over a great portion 
of the world, “The Aryan peoples must 
be regarded, not as a single ethnical > stock, 
but as an amalgam of many Caucasic, and 
no doubt some Mongolic elements, leavened 
by an original xanthochroid strain. , . 
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ii) There cannot be any ethnical relation 
amongst all the groups of people speaking 
Aryari languages. Every distinct langimp 
does not represent a distinct race. The 
prevailing confusion between the groups of 
Aryan languages and the peoples of A^an 
speech, is due to the misteke of the philo- 
logists who worked out their theory without 
any reference to anthropological researches. 

h) That community has now disappeared, 
being dispersed amid the innumerable 

populations, on whom it imposed one form 

or another of the Aryan mother-tongue. 

(а) “The Aryan migrations cannot be 
conceived as successive swarms going forth 
from some primeval Aiyan Cradleland and 
for the first time peopling a great part of 
the northern hemisphere.” 

(c) The whole of Europe was already 
occupied by many tribes and ethnic groups. 
The wandering Aryan tribes only came in 
contact with them and imposed their 
civilisation upon them. Therefore it will 
be correct to say that an “Aryan ^stratn 
permeates all or most of the groups now 
speaking Aryan tongues. It ts not true 
that these groups are themselves of Aryan 

I should add another word here. The 
wandering Aryan tribes before coming in 
contact with the European groups of races, 
<Mid not fail to form fresh ethnical groups 
with the indigenous inhabitants,” sacrific- 
ing their racial purity, if ever they had any. 

(б) Strictly speaking, the term Aryan “is 
applicable only to the Hindus and Persians 
in whose traditions only, the word occurs. 
The extension of the term by the philo- 
logists to all the groups of people speaking 
Aryan tongues, was due to great misconcep- 
tion and must therefore be ayoided. 

I think this is sufficient to show in a 
review like this, that any attempt at the clas- 
sification of races is bound to prove abortive 
and no race on earth can be said to belong 
to this or that family of mankind. The 
eminent scientist, Mr. J. A. Thompson, ^ has 
therefore very rightly remarked that “the 
classification of mankind into races is not 
very instructive.” 

^ II. 

. I have stated that linguistic evidence is a 
very uncertain thing to rely upon, in the 
matter of ethnology. It is still more danger- 


ous whe'n theories are built upon linguistic 
facts which are imperfectly understood. I 
shall sshow later on, that though we must 
pay. a ■ tribute of praise to Dr. Grierson for 
what he has done in connexion with the 
Linguistic Survey of; India, he has failed 
to realise the character of the dialectic 
variations of northern Indian languages. 

Even if we accept the wholly untenable 
opinion of Dr. Grierson regarding the 
method of migration of the Aryans in India, 
can it be asserted that Aryan features are 
prominent in some races only? Has any- 
body now any knowledge as to how the 
Aryans looked when they commenced to 
pour into India ? It seems that Sir Herb ert 
Risley has got a very well-defined picture 
before him of the Aryans. For how else 
could it be stated that this or that race 
retains the Aryan type to this or that extent ? 
From what source he obtained this portrait 
he has not informed us. But for aught we 
know, ethnologists have failed to form 
any idea whatever regarding the physical 
appearance of the Aryans. Mr. Keane says 
that “the primitive Aryan group... eludes 
our grasp. As well might we seek in the 
raised dough the leaven of fermentation, as 
try to determine a primitive Aryan type,^^’ 
The learned writer again says, that “Vir- 
chow’s challenge remains unanswered : Vho 
therefore will furnish the proof, that the 
primitive Aryans ivere all doUchocephalous^ 
and had blue eyes, blonde hair^ and a white 
complexion ?” The italics are mine. Yet, 
by the standard of an Aryan type (wholly 
imaginary) the races of India have been 
judged. 

It is not quite the proper place to make 
any suggestion as to the origin of certain 
types represented by different peoples in 
India. But I may point out that a theory 
quite opposite to what has been put forward 
may be maintained with greater plausibi- 
lity. 

It is a well-known fact in history that 
the people of the Panjab were more in- 
fluenced by the invasion and settlement of 
many foreign tribes than those far removed 
from the north-western frontier. Onc^ the 
Dharmasastras of India made the land 
watered by the five rivers an unholy land, 

. for un-Aryan practices on the part of the” 
people of that province. Let me also mention 
■ some facts regarding ^^hi^ people of 
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^ndia. Previous to the rising of the Guja^ 

, ribes we, do' not get any account ’01 the Raj- 
put clans’ of Central India. ’ The very clan- 
names had to be Saiiscritised wd thy, the' 

.greatest grammaticai ingenuity.- We have 

evidence in epigraphical literature that 
intermarriage between the Rajputs and the 
Huns was practised. The Huns again, 
so goes the tradition, once made the 
neighbouring region of Central India their 
home. We read in the Sakti-Sangama 
Tantra : 

Kamagirim Samarabhya Dvaracantam, Mahes- 
vari, 

Sri-Kuntalabhidho deso Hunadesam srinu priye. 

I simply throw out these hints, but do 
not suggest any theory My purpose is simply 
to point out how greatly defective the 
inferences of the learned writer have been, 
because of his having introduced the test of 
languages and the standard of an Aryan 
type, in the matter of the classification of 
races. I must again state the fact, that 
great families of languages and traditions, 
show only culture-divisions and not race- 
' divisions. 

IIL 

I now proceed to examine those physical 
characteristics (acquired through long, long 
ages) which are considered to be permanent 
- elements in race differentia. They are, prin- 
cipally speaking, the colour of the skin, the 
character of the hair, longness or broadness 
of skulls, width or narrowness of eye-orbits, 
and broadness or narrowness of the pelvis. 
Sir Herbert Risley has discussed the first three 
of these with some care ; and so I shall also 
confine myself wdthin those limits. 

(x) Complexion — The colour of the skin is 
so prominent, that even careless observers 
notice it and classify people by it. But we 
learn from modern p%sioiogy, that com- 
plexion is due to climate and diet. Messrs. 
Giddings and Keane have cited many 
authorities In their works in support of that 
view* Mr. Keane also informs us, that “the 
pigment or colouring matter, situated chiefly 
in the rete mucosum or lower layer of the 
cuticle, which was formerly supposed to be 
, pectiliar to the Negro, is really common to 

:...,..alilraces’L... Theodore Waitz adduces .many; . 

' exai^ples to show that “hot and ."damp 
countries favour the darkening of the skin, 
'and '.^at the same race tends to be much ' 


darker in low marshy districts than on the 
neighbouring uplands.” 

(a) The hair, its colour and texture — I quote 
the views of Mr. Keane to show how unsafe 
it is to base any conclusion on the character 
of the hair. “It Is specially noteworthy 
that, as pointed out by Topinard, the white 
group comes nearest to the higher apes in this 
respect, the black being the farthest re- 
moved, and the yellow intermediate.” It 
has also been observed that even amongst 
Caucasic divisions hair of different characters 
has been very often noticed. 

(3) The shape of the skull— It is no wonder 
that Sir Herbert Risley attaches much im- 
portance to the measurement of the head, 
for it was he who principally worked for 
many ^rears with scientific anthropometry. 
He also published the results of his measure- 
ments in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute so long ago as . 1890. After 
considering the questions of complexion 
and hair, the author of “The Indian 
People” remarks : “when we turn to the 
definite or anthropometric characters we 
find ourselves upon firmer ground'^ The 
italics are mine. But this is not the opinion 
of eminent ethnologists. Even those who 
favour it, do not use the results of measure- 
ments in building up theories or making 
classifications, as Sir H. Risley has done. 
They only advise using anthropometry for 
the mere fact of recording carefully the 
results and not for any other purpose. Even 
Topinard states : “in its present phase, 
craniology is still a science of analysis and 
of patience, and not yet a science of 
synthesis.” 

I have already shown that it is difficult to 
know whether the Aryans were dolicho- 
cephalic or brachycephalic. It Is not known 
to us, nor can it be traced now, whether in 
the process of miscegenation the character 
of the skull was acquired as an“ accident, or 
as a definite result of certain admixtures. 
Even admitting it to be the result of crossing, 
it cannot be ascertained whether the skull 
of the father or of the mother persists in the 
hereditary transmission. I can state it on 
the authority of Darwin that, which sex, 
under what circumstances, may have greater 
prepotency in the transmission of character, 
cannot be ascertained. It has been pronoun- 
ced b3/that immortal naturalist that it is an 
extremely intricate problem* 
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has its individuality, and is a new creation” 
(p, 25). ^ Then again, ‘‘as life goes on, 
peculiarities due to nurture, continue to be 
superimposed on the hereditary qualities” 
(p. 7). The author has shown that the 
modification or change of the skeleton is 
but an acquired character. 

^ It is impossible to go deep into this ques- 
tion here. Anthropology depends greatly 
on biological researches, and ethnolog}^ is 
only a minor branch of anthropology. It is 
too late in the day to proceed with linguis- 
tic data only, or to make any inference from 
external physical features which are due to 
causes which it is the province of biology to 
determine. 

If, therefore, consistently with the title of 
the first volume of “The Indian Empire”, 
merely ethnographic notes had been record- 
ed, the book would have proved highly 
useful. The chapter on ethnology has some 
other inaccuracies of a minor character, 
but as they are mainly dependent upon 
the theories, I do not refer to them here. 

I shall review the chapters on Languages, 
and Religions in a subsequent issue of this 
journal. 

Bijay Chandra Mazumdar. 
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more than ever to move towards the plains 
in search of water, the facilities for giving 
free vent to their evil propensities become 
greater. In 1897 Bengal showed an abnormal 
death-rate from this cause. In the year 
1901, when game had run short in the 
forests of the Central Provinces, we find 
that these brutes Invaded the human haunts 
and created great devastation in the coun- 
try. These animals are found to be . more 
vigorous in their campaign against cattle. 
From 1880 to 1884, the total sacrifice in 
this direction is represented by 109,875. 
The total number of deaths of human beings 
caused by tigers alone forms on the average 
37 per cent, of the total number of deaths 
caused by other wild animals; . The great 
havoc committed by these brutes upon cattle 


T igers have long been a source of terror 
and annoyance to the inhabitants of 
this country. It is very difficult to 
form any correct estimate of the deprada- 
tions committed by these animals upon the 
flocks and herds of the poor peasantry. 
Various methods are employed all over India 
for entrapping or destroying these animals. 
The destruction of human beings and cattle 
by the royal tiger has been alarmingly on 
the increase. The statistics of the last 
twenty-five years indubitably show that 
this animal has been more destructive to 
human life than . any other single species. 
From 1900 to 1904 no less than four thou- 
sand human beings fell a prey to the man- 
eating propensities of the tiger. During 
■famines, when the drought causes these 
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men fnlly justify the introduction of tigers among human beings* Tigers, when 
Sivery possible contrivance for their extermi- they take to man-killing, become very 
nation* crafty, and can baffle even the keenest of 

Tigers are a class of treacherous ' animals, sportsmen* We have heard of a tiger in 

They are very sly and cruel* The earliest South India which had killed two hundred 

home of the tiger has been mentioned to human beings. Mr. Webber has given us 

be the marshes and heavy jungles of Bengal, an account of an Himalayan tiger which is 
It is not found in Ceylon ; perhaps, it must said to have killed more than three hundred 
have migrated southwards only after the men, women and children* Captain Forsyth, 
separation of the island from the mainland, whose book is a classic on the subject, says 
The Atharva Veda^ which is said to have that the districts in which man-eating Is 
been written when the Aryans had reached most prevalent are those where cattle are 

the Ganges valley, makes mention of the sent to graze for only a part of the year ; 

tiger while no mention of it is made In the the cattle keep do%vn the game-supply, and 
Rig-Veda. Nothing is also mentioned when they depart the tigers have to kill 
about this animal in the Avasia^ which men or to starve. Tigers are sometimes 
is one of the most ancient Iranic Scriptures* said to cover an area of 40 square miles or 
This is sufficient proof to show that it was more in their wanderings in quest of food, 
probably at a relatively late period that it In the cool damp jungles of Bengal and 
spread to West and North Asia and into the certain places where deer and domestic 
Malayan peninsula. Tigers are largely cattle are abundant, they are rather 
found in the forests of Travancore, Cochin^ ‘stay-at-home’. The difficulty, as has been 
and British Malabar, These animals ai*e found by personal experience, of bringing a 
now seen only in inaccessible swamps and tiger to bag becomes infinitely greater when 
jungles, and this is why we do not have now it remains in its favourite haunt than when 
great ^tiger-bags’ as before. There is a it wanders out. 

general fear, at least Mr. Rees thinks so, This animal has many other peculiarities, 
that the breed will become extinct. It is In killing its victims, the tiger, we have it 
unfounded ; for, in the impenetrable jungles on the authority of Captain Forsyth, seizes 
of Bengal, Central India and the Ghats of by the nape of the neck, and uses its paws to 
Southern India, where sportsmen generally hold the animal and gives a purchase for the 
cannot easily get at them, these beasts are wrench that dislocates its vertebrae. Mr. 
sure to long survive. Sanderson, another sportsman of large 

A tiger, taken ever so young, or nurtured Indian experience, does not agree with this 
ever so kindly, is sure in the end to reveal view. He says that it is not usual with the 
its insatiable thirst for human blood. A tiger to seize its victim by the nape* What 
good many stories are current among the It actually does “is to seize the throat in 
inhabitants of the jungles regarding the his jaws from underneath and turn it up- 
man-eating propensities of the tiger* It is wards and over, sometimes springing to the 
said that all tigers are not man-eaters : it is far side in doing so, to throw the victim 
only some of them that turn out to be over and give the wrench which dislocates 
man-eaters. Certain causes must have the neck.” Our experience of the tiger in 
evidently contributed to turn some of these the forests of Southern India is much the 
animals into man-eaters, though we are same as that of Mr. Sanderson, though we 
unable to believe many of those fabulous have always seen the tiger springing upon 
accounts* Tigers must have found man- its prey first and then, to quote the words of 
killing an easier form of sport than catching Sir S. Baker, ‘fixing his teeth’ in the back of 
other animals for food. It is said that when the neck at the first onset, and continuing its 
once a tiger acquires the habit, the ease spring so as to pass over the animal attacked, 
with which it can procure food confirms it This wrenches the neck suddenly round, and 
in the practice. The scarcity of game in as the animal struggles the dislocation is 
certain jungles is said to be another reason, easily effected. Again there are doubts as |o 
We know, as a matter of fact, that in places the muscular strength of the tiger. Colonel 
where cattle are found ail th^ year round, Walter Campbell has mentioned a case of a 
we do not hear of much ha\i'oc done by tiger which jumped clean over a six-foot 
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hed^c of prick!)^ pear with a bullock in its 
jaws. This might seem incredible ; but the 
tiger Is a strong animal and it can carry on 
its back animals of enormous weight and 
jump with them over big ravines and ditches. 
The tiger, unlike the leopard, eats the hind 
quarters of its victim first. It does not suck 
the blood of its victim and tear open the 
pleura ; on the other hand it likes to 
make, if left undisturbed, a quiet feast^of 
it in the course of a couple of days.^ The 
sportsmen take advantage of this and 
try to shoot it over a ‘kill/ When it kills 
an animal it wants to make the best 
use of it. There is difference of opinion 
about the maximum size of tigers. Sir S. 
Baker, Mr. Sanderson, and other authorities 
must have had experience only of the Ben- 
gal tigers when they say that they are the 
largest and the most ferocious. They have 
fixed the size of a full-grown tiger at from 9 to 
12 feet. But in parts of Southern India, we 
have seen tigers of over 14 feet in length. 
The one in Trivandrum Park measures more 
than 13 feet and is exceedingly ferocious. 

We shall now describe some of the 
methods adopted in destroying these ani- 
mals. The people of Malabar {the Ktiri-- 
chiyars of the Waynad forests) are even now 
known to be the best hunters. They are 
not in the habit of equipping themselves 
with rifles when out hunting, the chief 
weapon used by them being a kind of 
arrow (it is called Kathyiambu), They des- 
troy these brutes by the following primi- 
tive method : — 

'‘A small space near a thoroughfare' is partially 
cleared in the jungle and an old goat or dog is pitted 
in the centre. Around this place at convenient dis- 
tances, several pits, jwst large enough to admit the body 
of a man, are dug and wooden plugs are inserted in the 
interior of the pits and on these plugs which serve the 
purpose of steps, ;these Kttrichtyars balance themselves 
while looking out for the arrival of the tiger from the 
nearest jungle. They have not to wait long for the 
beast ; and when it comes and takes a bound at the 
poor beast pitted in the centre, a number of arrows 
arc shot upon the beast. The whole is easier done 
thcin said. It is very seldom that the beast tries in 
its impotent rage to make a rush at its aggressors : it 
gets very often the quietus at the very first discharge of 
the arrows. These Kurichtyars display great skill 
and courage in thus lacerating and debilitating the 
tiger in no time.” 

This method is not very much xii vogue at 
present. The method of shooting the tiger 
over a ‘kill’ is the one prevalent almost 
■throughout India, and the following is a 


■ .description of the same. Some of these 
animals, despite all precautions, insist night 
after night, in carrying off sheep, bullocks, 
and even men and ^vornen. The people then 
generally adopt the following ' course. One 
or two experienced sportsmen join together 
(it must be rioted that they should have 
sufficient experience in tiger-killing), and 
make a platform on the loftiest branches of 
someTrees near a ‘kill’ over which the tiger 
had a half meal the previous night. Some- 
times in couples, sometimes alone, these men 
wait there in the night seated on the plat- 
form which is vv^ell-shrouded from view by 
thick foliage. The tiger is sure to make its 
appearance to finish the Jiieal ; and its ap- 
proach to the place is indicated by. the sudden 
disappearance of the jackals from near the 
carcase, which has already attracted legions 
of jackals, vultures and dogs. The jackals 
and the dogs generall}^ get off at a canter : 
only the vultures remain careless of the 
approach of the ‘lord of jungles’. The very 
stealthy and catlike w*ay in which it creeps 
out of the jungle and the final bound it aims 
at the throat of the prostrate carrion is a 
sight worth seeing. Simultaneously with 
that final bound the animal is shot ; clever 
sportsmen would always do so ; for, after- 
wards (that is to say when the brute in all 
its ferocity begins its feast) it may not be quite 
possible to take a good aim. The beast 
has a good vitality and the shot must 
therefore be aimed at one of the vital organs, 
of the animal — the brain, heart or lungs. 

In Bengal and Central India, tigers are 
destroyed in other ways. They beat an 
area of a jungle with howdah elephants and 
finally surround the beast. In Central India 
tigers are shot from a Machan* There is 
hardly any difference between the latter and 
the one we have just described at length. In 
the Machan sport, which is done under cover 
of night, lai'ge numbers of coolies provided 
with drums are employed to beat a jungle 
and drive the tigers to the Mackans 
(platforms) on which are seated the sports- 
men. Again, tigers are also killed on foot 
by the sportsmen of Central India. Sports- 
men interested in tiger-killing should first 
study the stealthy Habits of the animal and, 
with sufficient courage, (by which we mean 
that they should not begin to shiver from 
head to foot at the appearance of the ani- 
mal},t it would not be very difficult to shoot 
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were let loose in the Hall and ‘^they merely 
lounged about, rubbed their noses together, 
and then, tumbling on the ground, rolled 
about like a couple of kittens at play’\ 
Lord Roberts tells us that the Karoli Raja 
appeared at Lord Canning’s Durbar with 
four tigers each chained on a separate car. 
The Emperor Jehangir possessed the power 
of taming tigers and lions, and it is said 
that a messenger from the king of Persia, 
who visited his Court, once found the 
Emperor stroking two great tigers. We 
have seen tamed tigers and lions with 
Circus troupes. Some attribute this to 
hypnotism, whilst others are of opinion that 
they are tamed by medicinal powders. 

A Sportsman. 


the animal on foot, say from behind a bush 
or rock. The difficulty lies in facing the 
tiger directly : the rest is quite easy. The 
tiger, while it is the most ferocious of 
animals, is very cowardly. 

These animals are also captured alive in 
traps of very simple mechanism, the bait 
generally used being a dog or a sheep. They 
are also captured by the use of medicine by 
certain jungle tribes. In older times tigers 
were captured and tamed for purposes of 
display. We have read of animal fights hav- 
ing been one of the common amusements 
among Indian Princes, Indian Princes used 
to tame these animals like cats. 

When Captain Basil Hall visited Linga 
Raja of Coorg, in 1813, two large tigers, 
which the Raja had completely tamed, 
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Most of the facts that go to build up the 
communal spirit will be gathered from one 
or other of these sources. A world-sense ; 
a time-sense ; and a feeling for the fact in 
itself; these three things make up the 
modern conception ; and these are Geogra- 
phy, History, and Science. ^ 

Where there is opportunity for the process 
of education, it ought to run on these lines. 
For the most part, however, we are educated 

no definite process, but by participating 
in the ideas of those about us. Few lessons 
are so memorable in after-life, as a father’s 
kindly answers to his children’s questions, 
asked as the}^ sat at meals, or rested in his 
arms. The ver}^ importance of reading and 
writing as a means to education lies in the 
wider area of thought and opinion that 
they throw open to us. Books, Newspapers, 
and Magazines carr^j- the thought of the 
world and the commune without, into the 
home within. The great mind-tides of the 
national ocean wash up, their means, 
on the quiet shores of women and the 
family. 

The great end and aim of all educational 
efforts, then, lies in rendering the individual 
efficient as an atom in his community and 
that community efficient as an atom in 
humanity. To do this, a certain care and 
forethought are necessary. For it is in his 
own community that the individual is to in- 
here. Here we come on the crime of those 
who educate an Indian girl to be an orna- 
ment of English or French society. The 
main value of education is not individual 
but social and communal. And a woman 
of merely European associations is as out 
of place in the Indian world as a Dodo 
amongst a flock of pheasants, or a deer 
amongst cows. As a matter of fact, 
however, the method in this case necessarily 
defeats the end, and the girl is exceedingly 
unlikely to realise either ideal. By a false 
education, she has been made critical of her 
own people and their institutions, without 
herself fulfilling the ideal of any other. It 
is not by teaching a Bengali girl French, 
or the piano, but by enabling her to think 
about India, that we really educate her, and 
make of her one with whom the world’s 
greatest minds are proud to be associated.; 

To attempt this, every home is competent. 
The will of the mother may indeed flow 
through each individual, as the oceah 


through an empty shell. The experience of 
the country may loom so large : in any 
one life, that the personal experience is 
made small beside it. But the spirit that 
feels thus is only to be caught from fires 
already kindled. Throughout the day, 
those who would light this fire, must first 
give themselves to the great pre-occupation. 
The children at their lessons will catch the 
thought, and their knowledge as it comes 
will add to it fresh power. Let each begin 
where he can. It is a case of “ Bring your 
own lotus to blossom, and the bees will 
come of themselves !” 

In the ideal education, the great interest 
of life is built up in three stages : first, there 
ai'e the studies of childhood ; then there is 
travel ; and last of all comes the chosen 
task. Such was the life of Savitri, and 
such is all perfect life. We learn to the end. 
There is no point at which education ends. 
But in forming the idea of India as an 
absorbing passion, a few years of pilgri- , 
mage, before the serious work of life begins, 
give the most perfect aid. This, it will be 
remembered, is travel within India. Not 
outside. Foreign travel is good, when the 
mind has been trained to understand and 
benefit by what it sees. But merely to see 
and hear strange things, without a purpose, 
without a leading idea, without any wisdom 
of life, is as dangerous as any other form of , 
gluttony or indigestion. The same thing, in 
the same system, may be made to act as 
food or as poison, according to the condi- 
tions under which it is absorbed. 

Even in India, purposeless travel breeds 
meaningless love of change, while travel for 
an idea gives a supreme vision and delight. 
To prepare one's daughters to miderstand their 
country when they see her, would not be a 
bad way of summing up the object of 
childhood’s schooling. To do so, how 
much must one not learn ! Certainly no eye 
as yet has gathered the full glory of India, 
as the Indian w^oman of the future will 
gather it. Cheetore and Benares, Ujjain 
and Rajgir, Elephanta and Conjeeveram, — 
to appreciate these, how much is to be 
studied! And of the whole to be enjoyed, 
how small a fraction are these ! 

The home as an organ of the commune, 

, education by public spirit , and by travel, 
lead us to the last great factor in the perfect 
life, the individual task, through which 
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each soul takes its own place in the nation- 
al whole. Above all, this work must be 
selfless. No love of display, no thirst, for 
fame or praise, must be allo^vecl to vulgarise 
her who desires to offer herself at the feet 
of the Mother. The great Teacher of 
Dakkhineshwar used to hold gold in one 
hand and earth in the other, and change 
them backwards and forwards, from hand to 
hand, muttering diarlh is Gold ! Gold is 
Earth!’ till, having lost all sense of their 
relative values, he could throw them both 
into the river. Similarly let us say, “India 
is all ! I am nothing ! I am nothing ! India 
is allf" till one idea alone remains with 
us, of throwing away self and life and ease, 
as so much dross, in the great stream of 
effort that is making for the national righ- 
'teousness./ 

It may be that we are called only to 
silence and thought. Then let our silence 
be dynamic, let our thought be prayer. 
Let our quiet shelter the idea of India, as 
a lamp might be kept from flickering, 
behind the screen of an outstretched veil. 
Even silence serves, for woman must ever 
provide the force out of w’-hich man acts. 
It is the faith cherished in the home, that 
governs action in the world. To hold a 
thought and be true to it unwavering, Is 
far greater than to spring impulsively to 
noble deeds. In a nation, we want both, — 
woman, the mother, to keep the faith ; 
man, the child, to fight its battles. The 
saint who prays over the sleeping city is 
ever feminine, ever vigilant, ever silent. 


Urigmai works oi known authors on 
interesting subjects should be all known 
by name, and for getting short central 
ideas from them, their tables of contents, 
introductions, and conclusions, should at 
least be read through, together with the 
reviews made of them in journals and 
books. 

This is mainly meant to give us some 
idea, about the sources of references of a 
particular nature — together with authentic 
statistics, diagrams and charts if any, on 
the subject, which are for the spread of 
useful and exact knowledge, by reading, 
speaking and writing, so ver}^ important, 
at the present day. 

Instead of reading a book thoroughly 
at odd times, it is better to do so with 
reference to a particular object in view. 
Whenever a certain question crops up, or 
a subject has to be written upon, gather up 
all the references, and read through those 
parts only wherein the reference to the 
matter in question is contained. This will 


it should be our special object to get hold 
of, in reading through the book. The 
details will then easily follow. 

In writing and speaking as well, “ Brevity 
is the soul of wit.” Brevity often invites 
attention and penetrates into the mind of 
a reader or a listener like a sharp needle 
driven straight in. These few central 
thoughts very often appear in his mind, as 
plain and natural, and readily acceptable, 
being considered almost as much his own, 
as his own original thoughts are. Sponta- 
neously he accepts them, elaborates them, 
and, if necessary, defends them with all 
the nascent ideas of his own mind. 

In other words, what really constitutes 
success in Reading, Speaking and Writing, 
is a short, simple, significant thought based 
upon a solid array of facts, given with 
authority and reference, a grain of rele- 
vant fact being worth far more, than a 
much larger back-ground of embellishments. 

These solid facts are to be picked up 
from one’s own experience, as well as from 
that of others. The latter field is vastly 
more extensive, and is a more fertile source 
to draw from. With these wide fields 
one must keep close touch. It is the busi- 
ness of authoritative books of reference to 
siippl}- them concisely, which we should 
largely consult. 
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save time and labour^ and give a better 
and more manageable grasp of the subject. 

We should take short notes as we read, 
then sort them, connect, elaborate, — and 
finalty draw conclusions from the marshalled 
out thoughts, in a concise and significant 
way. , ^ 

To be brief in everything is a great ad- 
vantage, and is true economy. It would 
immensely save our time and labour, and 
of those who read and consult us. 

Whenever a thought is to be developed, 
it should be given a definite shape, however 
rude it may at first be. Then elaborate 
it, with explanations, examples and refer- 
ences, and make it known by publishing it. 
This would invite criticism and comment, 
and thus help us with more suggestions 
and ways of viewing things. It would 
broaden our own opinions, with the thoughts 
and experiences of others. 

Retouching is ' always necessary. Re- 
touching with slight alterations is just like 
the pencilling for light and shade on a 
painting to make it more life-like, up-to- 
date and exact. 

Indu Madhab Mallik. 

Want of Sympathy. 

One of the charges frequently brought 
against British rule in India is the 
manifest want oE sympathy between the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats who rule India 
and the people of the country. Those v/ho 
bring this charge should remember that 
such was the case even in England a century 
ago. Thus a writer on “Parliamentai^^ 
Reform” in the Edinburgh Review for July 
i8og, sa.ys : — 

“With regard, again, to the ob\'ioiis want of sym- 
pathy and communication between the people and 
their rulers, and the mingled discontent and contempt 
which naturally arises, on both sides, from this un- 
constitutional estrangement ; this is owing, we believe, 
in a very great degree, to the actual ignorance of the 
most forward and stirring part of our public func- 
tionaries with regard to the real sentiments, as well 
as the intelligence and temper of the people. Living 
constantly in the metropolis — engaged perpetually 
with their schemes and intrigues, — and communicating 
with the people only through those dangerous 
men who pretend to dispose of Elections, it is not 
wonderful that they should want leisure and oppor- 
tunity to make themselves acquainted with the state 
of public opinion, or. that they should regard its ex- 
pression as an ungrateful interference with their 
peculiar privileges. When the public business of a 
country is much accumulated, and consequently much 
subdivided, there is nothing perhaps which makes 


a man inore shallow and arrogant, than to be wholly 
engaged in it,; and it is, we believe, very tmudi owing 
to the multiplication of those pert, practised, and 
narrow-minded politicians, that that repulsive tone of 
contempt has been adopted towards the people, which 
has been repaid, upon their side, with retorted scorn 
and resentment. “ Pp : 293-294. 

The above is equally applicable to modern 
India. The cause of this want of sympathy 
on the part of the English for Indians is 
described in the following manner by a 
writer in the Calcutta Review for December, 

1855 (p- 285) 

“We can s^nnpathisc with our own countrymen, on 
whatever shores they may be cast, or in whatever 
situation the}^ be thrown ; but it is not easy to 

sympathise, under any circumstances, with a genuine 
Asiatic. Even the most experienced amongst us 
understand but imperfectly the feelings, the instincts, 
the principles of action which move the Hindoos and 
Mahomeclans, by whom we are surrounded. And if 
vve do understand them, it is troublesome to go out 
of ourselves for the occasion to place ourselves 
in the situation of people of different colour 
and different creed, and to forget our nationality 
altogether. Some how or other, we cannot, take a 
living interest jn the actions of our dusky neighbours. 
Surrounded as we are by them, often seeing from 
month’s end to month’s end no other faces, we are 
still little able to regard them as anything more than 
so much furniture. We don’t think how the blood 
flows, or the heart pulses, or the brain works beneath 
the dark skin. Even a dead body is a mere thing of 
corruption — not the outward and visible sign of a 
foregone tragedy of the deepest human interest. It 
is an atom of a great mass of mortality — not one 
living member of a family complete in all its parts, 
and bound together the same endearing ties, that 
we ourselves are wont to recognize. In our eyes it is 
not the ruin of a father, a bro'ther, or a son — ^ubose 
place is vacant — whose lotah has passed into other 
hands. We may speak his language — know thorough'* 
ly the history of the country and the geography of the 
district to which he belonged — perhaps, in the abstract 
understand something about the mysteries of caste ; 
but he is, after all, nothing more than one of so many 
millions of tax-payers — a grain of sand from the great 
desert, on which we have stamped the foot-prints of 
the European conqueror.” 

Ptofessof Wallace on the Failure of 
Lord Morley, 

Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy writes ; “Pro- 
fessor Alfred Russel Wallace has sent me the 
following notes on Lord Motley’s Indian 
policy, a commentary on the ‘Failure of John 
Morley,’ and with his permi^ion I forward 
them to you for publication in the Modern 
Review.” .This is what Dr. Wallace writes:-— 

“I had great hopes of John Morley, but I 
have lost them. He seems to want the 
moral courage to face a great responsibility, 
and to be cowed by the ruling classes into a 
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dread of insurrection. He has not dared to 
strike out a new path and make his. will 
dommant over the officialdom of India and 
the India Office. Hts very first step should 
have been to ssend out to India, Englishmen 
whom he could trust, to bring him true 
information as to the actual condition of the 
workers of India, and the aspirations of the 
educated classes. He should also have 
given hope to the people of India, He should 
have declared his determination to iniiiate^ 
and carry out continuously^ even if slowly y 
the long-promised grant of Self-Government 
in India ; beginning, not at the top, which 
is absolutely worthless —a mere sop to 
officialdom — but at the boUoniy in the restora- 
tion of the village communities, each with 
an educated native, of the same raccy as 
representative of the protecting — not the 
oppressing — power of the English rule. He 
.should insist on the immediate reduction — 
even the temporary cessation — of the terrible 
taxation of the actual land-cultivators, the 
source of India's real wealth, yet the most 
miserable in the world under Indian official- 
dom. He should have insisted, first of ally on 
the holdings of these cultivators and of all 
their little household goods and agricultural 
implements being absolutely inalienabley thus 
saving them for ever from the clutches of 
the money-lender to whom our laws have 
delivered them. He should abolish the 
cruel salt-tax, and to the actual cnltivalors 
supply irrigation-water free, since it was oitr 
neglect that allowed the old tanks to be 
destroyed. 

^‘AIl this would have been dreadfully 
irregular, and high officialdom would ha\x 
protested ; but, with a Minister of determined 
willy would have submitted. These measures 
would have been upheld by the English 
nation, would have by this time abolished 
famine and have reduced plague ; and, 
combined wdth a greater sympathy with 
all religious and racial customs and feelings, 
would ■ have ensured internal peace and 
confidence in English rule. Indians of all 
classes would then have felt that their King 
. and Emperor was at last ' represented by, a 
Minister who sympathised wnth ihewy and 
whom. they could trustd* ■ 

' Hihdtis and Mahomedans in India 
in the days of John Company. 

In our last number we quoted a passage 

from Dh Taylor’s Topography of Dacca to 


show the amicable relations which prevailed 

be ween Hindus and ^ Mahomedans" in'Easteni ■ ■ 

Bengal about 1839, when the book was 
written. In this number we shall make 
so.nie further extracts, but from another 
source, to show that the same happy state 
of things prevailed all over India, and even 
beyond it, in countries governed by Maho* 
medan rulers. The book to which we shall 
refer is Tlie lia.st India Gazetteer, by Walter 
Hamilton, published in two volumes in the 
year 1828, dedicated by permission to the 
Court of Directors. The materials from 
which the work was composed were either 
printed documents, or manuscript records 
deposited at the India Board, so that it was 
something in the nature of a semi-official 
publication. I shall give the passages with 
the headings of the articles in which they 
occur. 

Hindustan : Open violence produced little effect 
on so patient a people, and although the Mahomedans 
subsequently lived for centuries intermixed with Hin- 
dus, no radical change was produced in the manntirs or 
tenets of the latter ; on the contrary, for almost a cen- 
tury past, the IMahomedans have evinced much defe- 
ence to the prejudices of their Hindu neighbours, andjfe 
a strong predilection towards many of their ceremonies* 
(vol I, p. 648). 

Rungpoor : The two religions, howe^''er, arc on the 
most friendly terms, and mutually apply to the deities 
or saints of the other, when they imagine that appli- 
cation to their own will prove inelTectual. (vol H, p.478). 

Malabar : Wlien the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of the Zamorin, although ruled by a super- 
stitious Hindu prince, swarmed with Mahomedans, 
and this class of the population is now considered 
greatly to exceed in numbr all oiher descriptions of 
people in the British District of South Malabar. 
This extraordinary j)rogress of the Arabian religion 
does not appear (with the exception of Hyder and 
Tipoo) to have been either assisted by the counten- 
ance of tlie government or obstructed b}- the jealousy 
of the Hindus, and its rapid progress under a series 
of Hindu princes demonstrates the toleration, or rather 
the indifference, inanife.sted by the Hindoos to the 
peaceable diffusion of religious practices and opinions 
at variance 'with their own (I I, 181)- 

Deccan : There is a considerable Mahornedan popu- 
lation in the countries subject to the Nizam, but those 
of the lower classes, who are cultivators, have nearly 
adopted all the manners and customs of the Hindoos 

(E484). . . . - 

Kelat [The capital of Beiuchistan] : The Hindus 
arc principally mercantile speculators from Mooltan 
and Shikerpoor, who occupy about 400 of the^ best 
houses, and are not only tolerated in their religion, 
but also allowed to lev)’ a duty on goods entering the 
city for the support of their pagoda (H, 81), 

Afganistan : Brahmlnical Hindus are found all 
over Cabul, specially in the towns, where they carry 
on the trade of brokers, merchants, bankers, gold- 
smithsand grain-sellers. (I, 12). 
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Cabii! : Many Flindits freqacni Cabiil, mostly from 
Pesliau'ar ; and as l>y their Indvistr)' they contribute 
greatly toils prosperity, they are carefully cherished 
by the Afgan Governrneiit ( 1 , 307). 

Candahar : Among the Inhabitants he [ Seid 
Mustapha ] reckons a considerable number of Hindu's 
(partly Kanoje Brahmins) both settled in the town as 
traffickers, and cultivating the lields and gai'dens in 

the vicinity with respect to religion, a great 

majority of the inhabitants are IMahomedans of the 
Sooni persuasion, and the country abounds with mos- 
ques, in which Seid 'Mustaplia asserts both Hindoos and 
Siahomedans worship, and in other respects nearly 
assimilate. (I, 3 -H)- 

Vilification of the Bengalees. 

The Calcutta Revieiv for July 1855 (pp : 
138 et seq,) wrote : — 

What Jew looked for any good thing out of 
Galilee? What Anglo-Indian looted for %hting in 
Bengal ? ^ 

‘‘the cowardice of a Bengali is indeed a thing by 
itself. * . . 

“Like a pate de foie gras from Strasbourg, or Eau de 
Cologne from Jean Marie Farina, or shawls from 
Cashmere, or i*ose-water from Gha;;eepore, cowardice 
from Bengal is the only genuine commodity of the 
name. All other specimens are but imperfect and 
spurious. ^ 

“Bengal of course must be inhabited by Bengalis, 
and what are Bengalis, but the sleek, cringing 
sircar, the fat plausible Baboo, the be-Bacon’d 
and be-Sbakspeare'd School-bo}', the lying witness, 
the patient coolie, whom we meet every day ? These 
are metropolitan specimens. Provincial Bengalis are 
the same, unsophisticated, and uneducated ; mere 
varieties of the timid, cunning, perfidious race, which 
dynasty after dynasty has conquered, used and 
despised. 

“First in the row, look at the Bengali. J ; for 
in all his phases, as a citizen, a villager, a rich man, a 
poor man, a rajah, a ryot, an ignoramus, a school-boy, i 
a Brahmin, a Siidra, a Bengali is the antithesis of a . 
warrior. He is dressed unlike a man of action, ac- 
cording to our modern ideas of dress. Physical^ he 
is weak, effeminate, sedentary, of low stature, of dark 
colour, of mild countenance. He possesses an intellect 
susceptible of the highest polish, but not of remarkable 
strength or vigor. . 'Morally he is cunning, treacherous, 
cowardly, avaricious, a victim to a degrading supersti- 
tion, and, we must add, terribly false. No nation on 
earth presents a more uniform surface. * But the ■ 
man must have very little sense, or very little experi- 
ence, who fails to detect a Bengali under any disguise. 
His slender frame cannot be concealed even by occa- 
sional obesity. No swaggering will cover his constL 
tutional cowardice. No affectation or nonchalance his 
characteristic cunning. No education his national 
peculiarities. In his case it may safely be said — Ex 
lino disce omnes, 

“Next, what is to be done with the Bengalis? 
They are certainly not savages; and yet what are 
they ? Are they civilized or uncivilized ? Calcutta 
philanthropists will, we suppose, decide for the^ former : 
alternative ; but we may doubt whether they are justified 
in doing* so. If civilization mean merely softness of 


character and manner, we allow thai they arc civilized. 
If civilization mean a spread of education, erection of 
public works, commercial pursuits and such like, we 
allow that the country is ci\'ilized. 'But if ci\']!izalion 
m^n that wholesome and prosperous state of societ)-" 
fitted for self-government, that good hearty condition, 
as Leigh Hunt has it, ‘a state of manhood befitting* 
mat),’ we cannot save ourseh'es frutyi sa)'ing that 
Bengal of the Bengalis is not civilized. Civilization, 
in its highest sense, means a maul}', vigorous, national 
existence at its zenith, We <lcciine to awa.rd the 
name either to effete or to weak infantine societies. 
The Bengalis are in one or other of the5>e positions. 
It is difficult to deterrniiie in which. But between the 
two alternatives, we may gather that Bengrd civilization 
is not yet. 

“Bengal of the Bengalis is a land of cowards and 
liars; and what remark can convey a more signal proof 
of hopelessness ? A race of savages is more hopeful 
than a race of cowards and liars. Germs of civilized 
manliness may be deep in the former ; but the latter is 
a stock on which little good can be engrafted. What 
is to be done with a nation of cowards ? »i« 

“Bengal of the Bengalis is plainly then in no good 
way. A Morison’s pill of Baboos in Council, or on 
the Sudder Bench, in whatever numbers, will not cure 
its distemper. \Ve are curious to see what the new 
educational regime in the hands of Mr. Pratt, will effect 
In the mean while it must not forget its degradation. 
It must be ground down. It musl be kept Jow% even 
in the dust. It is but a race of women, not men V* 

We are sorry .Sir H. Adamson could not 
refrain from harping on this old string. He 
must needs speak of the timid Bengali, Not 
that it matters much to the Bengali: if he 
be timid, he will outgrow that reputation ; 
if he be not timid, that facts itself gives the 
lie to every slanderer. But was it wise or in 
good taste for Sir Harvey to sa}- what he did ? 

Agficwlturai EdiicaJ:i;0ia;i'ii':;^ 

The following extract, we are sure, will 
be found interesting: — 

“Nothing belter illustrates ihc thoroughness which 
is characteristic of the Japanese nation than the manner 
in which the Government has initiated, developed 
and organised, agricultural education and research, 
and the response of the people to the lead of Govern- 
ment. Sir Frederick Nicholson estimates the total 
expenditure, Imperial and I.ocal, on agriculture and 
agricultural education at not less than Rs. 80 lakhs 
per annum. Agricultural education begins in the 
higher elementary schools, in a large number of which 
the pupils are taught Agriculture and Natural Science. 
All teachers in Japan receive instruction in these 
subjects at the normal training schools. In close 
connection with the Elementary Schools are 6, 436 
supplementary schools which give more extended in- 
struction in Agriculture. These arc cither Evening- 
schools, or give short courses in the winter months or 
during slack seasons, and are largely attended. Next, 
come. 1 18 regular agricultural schools of two grades. 
In the lower grade schools, of which the pupils must 
■ be over. 1 2,, years of age, there is a three years’’ 
with, 27 hours of study per week, exclusive of practical 
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work* In the higher grade schools, 'the pupils must- 
be over 14 years of age, the course is Tuore advanced, 
and extends over three or four years with a two years’ 
post-graduate course, if desired, for specialisation' in 
particular subjects. To both these classes are attached 
experimental and demonstration farms, which servo 
for the instruction not only of the pupils, but also of 
the agricultural population in their neighbourhood. 
The teachers, too, regularly deliver lectures on agri- 
cultural subjects to farmers at various centres. Both 
the agricultural schools proper, and the supplemen- 
tary schools from which they often develop, arc of 
local origin and are supported by local funds aided 
by moderate Imperial Grants. Nearly all the pupils 
which pass through them either return to the land, 
or become teachers or agricultural officials. Finally 
there is the Agricultural College of Tok3'o and the 
Colleges at Sapporo and Morioka, with fully equipped 
laboratories and experimental farms, where agri- 
cultural experts, teachers, and agricultural officials, 
are trained. The work of the schools and colleges is 
largely supplemented by the experiment stations, one 
large central Station with several branches, and 
numerous local stations. The latter cost about Rs. 
6 lakhs per annum, 75 per cent, of which is met from 
local funds, in connection with the experiment 
stations, there are no less than 300 itinerant lecturers, 
who give instruction in agriculture and allied subjects.” 

The Agricultural Journal of India for Jan. 
1908, pp. 58-60. 

A Mnzzlzd Press and a Free Press. 

On the occasion of the passing of the 
Explosives Act and the Newspaper Act 
Lord Minto said that a general act for 
the regulation of newspapers would be pass- 
ed. When that is the desire of the author- 
ities, who can nay ? On a memorable 
occasion the Hon. Mr. Baker declared that 
he was not afraid of driving sedition un- 
derground. Possibly he is still of the same 
opinion. That shows the temper of the 
bureaucracy. But the question is not 
whether the bureaucrat is afraid or not, 
but what is the wisest and most statesman- 
like course to adopt. The rulers of India 
must have read histoiy and know that 
with a free press the people’s bark is general- 
ly worse than the people’s bite, but with 
a muzzled press their bite is invariably; 
worse than their bark. Of course the 
authorities are not afraid of such flea-bites, 
but the Indians and Anglo-Indians who 
may have to suffer from the violent acts 
of dynamitards have reason to be afraid. 

; ; '■ With the average bureaucrat the dynamiter 
is seditious and the ^^constitutional” agitator, 
too^ ' is seditious ;■ the only ** honest ’’ refor- 
mer is the man who bows low, vilifies his 
own countrymen and cries ditto to every 


half-finished sentence of the wliite ofikiaL 
The dynamiter has his own explosive way of 
preaching sedition. The other class of so- 
called seditionists may not all, prefer to go to 
jail by speaking the plain truth, but even their 
‘‘■sedition ” is not killed when it is pent up; 
within the mind. Nor does a “seditious” 
idea, idcah argument, fact, or suggestion 
cease to be, when the “seditioiT’-monger 
is safely lodged in jail. Like should be 
confronted with like. The dynaniitard uses 
force. So Ciovernmeot is justified in crush- 
ing him by force. But in dealing with the 
so-called “ sedition ” of the other kind, which 
is far different in character, if Government 
has more inspiring ideas and ideals, more con- 
vincing arguments, incontrox^ei'tible facts, 
more righteous suggestions, they should be 
placed before the world. Physical force is 
powerless against immaterial or spiritual 
forces. It cannot kill or confine ideas and 
ideals. Nor is the newspaper the only 
medium for the promulgation of ideas and 
ideals. 

No explosive has yet been invented which 
can shatter a righteous ideal to pieces. 
Government may make any repressive laws 
it likes ; but it should not be forgotten that 
the law can be effective only when it de- 
rives aid from popular feelingf And this 
can only be when innocent people are not 
harassed, and the legitimate aspirations of 
the people are satisfied. 

Defects of tlie National Education 
Movement. 

When some years ago Sir Gooroodas 
Banerji published a book on education, it 
was observed that he had not a single word 
to say on the education of girls and women. 
It was all about the education of boys and 
young men that he wrote. This defect 
dings to the national education movement, 
with which he is prominently connected, 
ft is a curious nation that thinks only of 
the men and ignores the existence of the 
women altogether. When the occasion re- 
quires it, the nationalist trots out the names 
of Sita and Savitri and Ahalya Bai to silence 
the adverse critic, but he is in many cases 
content to accept the (generally menial) 
services of his women-folk and to forget 
that Sitas and Ahalya Bais did not grow 
wild on the soil of India. There was some 
sort of culture, some sort of social polity 
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at the bottom, and this culture did not 
consist in looking mainly to the creature 
comforts of the male population. 

It is true the Indian man reveres his 
mother, and , is generally subservient to the 
wishes of his wife. It is true also that the 
Indian woman^s spirituality and spirit of 
self-effacement ai‘e in many instances highty 
developed. But it is also true that her 
mental horizon and sphere of work are 
in too many cases little better than those 
of a household drudge. To call her a Dein 
fa goddess) does not deceive her. 

Another defect of the national education 
movement is that it has done almost nothing 
for the masses. The nation dwells in huts 
and hovels. To call a movement national 
which practically ignores these dwellers in 
huts and hovels is a misnomer. 

No movement can grow and be perma- 
nent which is not broad-based on the people's 
welfare. Anglo-Vernacular schools may be 
necessary for the sons of the iiiiddle-class 
gentry, but primary Vernacular schools for 
the children of the poor are more urgently 
needed. The money that goes to maintain one 
High School will suffice to maintain twenty 
Primary Schools. And even if no outside help 
is received, there is not a village that will 
not support its teacher, who must, of course, 
board round, and be satisfied with meagre 
payments in coin and the overflowing grati- 
tude and sincere respect of the villagers. 
And are not these better than what clerks 
generally get in Government and mercantile 
offices ? 

Our Vernacular school literature has been 
sterilised. If we wish to make it inspiring, 
a primary national education movement is 
the only means that we can think of. 

The Explosives Act* 

The Explosives Act recently passed, the 
main object of which enactment has our 
cordial support, has been framed after its Eng- 
lish prototype, with this difference that the 
Indian Act provides severer punishments, — 
which is not reasonable. Is a^‘black’'criminars 
crime blacker than a white criminars offence, 
and hence deserving of severer punishment ? 
Like the English Act the Indian one throws 
the. burden of proving one's innocence on the 
accused. This may become a source of trouble 
to those who are in the bad books of the 
Indian Police and Executive, as in many cases 
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chemicals, from Messrs* D. Waldie* If in 
future .any dynamitard goes to the same 
, firm for chemicals how is it to know that 
he is a dynamitard ? 

To work effectively, a law must enlist the 
sympathy of the people on, its side. That 
can be done only when it does not cause 
any harassment to innocent persons* 
Already a case has been reported where 
photographic chemicals are said to have 
been seized as explosive materials. Such 
acts cannot but create indignation, and 
range popular sympathies on the wrong 
side*-' 

The first duty, though not the only or the 
foremost duty, of Government is no doubt 
to keep order. But repressive laws by them- 
selves cannot maintain order* The root 
causes of disorder must be removed* It is 
not statesman-like to suggest, as Lord Minto 
has done, that the Bengal terrorists have risk- 
ed their lives and all, because forsooth they 
belong to strangely impressionable and 
imitative people!^’ Says His Excellency 

* ‘Nothing to my mind has been more unfortunate 
and despicable than the readiness with which in certain 
quarters, endeavours have been heedlessly made to 
fui'ther a belief that assassination is merely the effort of 
a down*trodden people, struggling to free itself from a 
foreign oppressor. The conspiracy with which we have 
to deal represents nothing of the sort. To the best of 
iny belief, it has largely emanated from sources beyond 
the confines of India. Its anarchical aims, and the 
outrageous doctrines it inculcates, are entirely new to 
this country. But unfortunate!}^ the seeds of its wicked- 
ness have been s^wn amongst a strangely impressionable 
and imitative 'p^^pl‘-“*~-'seeds that have been daily 
nurtured by;^^stem of seditious writing and seditious 
speaking of ullparaHeied virulence, vociferating to the 
beguiled youth that outrage is the evidence of patriotism 
and its reward a martyr ^s crown/’ 

His Lordship seems to think that the 
Bengal terrorists may have argued in this 
way ^‘We'know our Government is the best ■ 
possible on earth* We know Anglo-Indians ■ - 
have treated us as human beings. We have 
no grievances,, no .unsatisfied legitimate aspi- ^ 
rations, no miseries, no degrading disabili- 
ties. - 'Our opinions been' follow- 
ed, our interests alone always looked to and 
our -sentiments treated with the utmost and 
most gentle consideration* No European 
murderer oi Indians, or white ravisher of 
Indian women has gone unpunished. Still as 
foreign anarchists kill people by bomb-throw- • 
ing apd risk their own lives in the acL'stnd .as , 

we.,-ate 'a very impressionable and imitative 

, people^ wc must also make and throw bombs 


and be hanged, in order to safeguard our 
reputation for imitativeness and impressiona- 
bility : for that is what our friends the 
conspirators ‘beyond the coniines of India* 
tell us to do.** ‘The seeds of wickedness* may 
have come from foreign regions, they may 
have been nurtured by some newspapers ; but 
who prepared the soil for the reception of the 
seeds? The rulers of India undoubtedly, 
unconsciously of course. This explains the 
genesis of the bomb-throwers, though, 
of course, it can not justify or palliate 
their conduct. Their methods have been 
criminal and foolish, they may have 
taken an exaggerated view of the hope- 
lessness of the Indian political situation ; 
but it is nothing but the blindness caused 
by self-complacency that will not see the 
share of the Englishman, official and non- 
official, in the creation of the terrorist. 

Fostering Educaton in the U* 

We learn from the Advocate of Lucknow 
that in the United Provinces “it has been 
laid down that every student in a school 
should have a certain superficial area of 
space in the class-room ; it has also been 
laid down that every class should not have 
more than two sections, each not to contain 
more than 35 students.** No educationist 
can quarrel with the rule that every pupil 
should have a certain superficial area of 
space in the class-room, provided the mini- 
mum is reasonable ; — nor can he object to 
classes or sections of classes being not more 
than 35 strong. But we do not understand 
why a class should not have more than two 
sections. If a Viceroy can rule the vast 
Indian Empire, why cannot a Head master 
manage a very big school with a sufficient 
number of assistants ? Of course personal 
supervision is more practicable In small 
schools than in large ones. But even in small 
schools, it is not the Headmaster but the 
class teacher who is expected to pay atten- 
tion to the needs of each individual stu- 
dent. And there is something stimulating 
in numbers, too. We should not have 
thought this little bit of criticism necessary 
if schools had been as plentiful in the 
United Provinces as black-berries. It is %vell- 
known that that satrapy is one of the most 
backward in education, and we ^ believe 
there is not even one. High School in - . 

district and sub-divisional town* It is said 
that the U. P. Government Is still very 
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paternai ; but It does not seem a very pater- 
nal act to enforce a rule of the kind referred 
to above without in the first place providing 
a sufficient number of schools for all those 
who, on the enforcement of the rule, may 
be excluded from the benefits of education. 
The duty of the well-to-do and educated 
classes is clear ; — especially as all well- 
managed private schools soon become self- 
supporting. They should start schools 
wherever they are required. Nothing would 
be more discreditable for our educated and 
well-to-do people than for them to refrain 
from doing acts of public utility which 
require the sacrifice of only a little money 
and time, but do not involve any risk to 
life or liberty. 

The Newspaper Act. 

The recent Newspaper Act is intended 
to prevent or punish incitements to murder 
or to any offence under the Explosive Subs- 
tances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence. 
As such we consider it largely superfluous* 
For incitements to murder or acts of vio- 
lence in newspapers may have been dealt 
with as incitements to such offences by word 
of mouth or other means, are dealt with* 
With the avowed object of the measure we 
are in entire sympathy. There is not a word 
to say as regards the prosecution of journalists 
for incitement to murder. But ‘‘any act 
of violence’’ is too vague and wide an ex- 
pression. The use of force in self-defence 
or in the defence of women and children, 
or weak and helpless persons, is not only 
necessary, but is a sacred duty. We 
are afraid in India a newspaper which in- 
cites to or encourages such acts of self- 
defence may have to do so at the risk of 
being prosecuted. We are of opinion that 
the wording should, therefore, have been 
more precise and definite. 

A word as to the punishments. If a news- 
paper be found guilty of any offence under 
this act, the press at which the paper is 
printed will be confiscated. Of course, if 
the press belongs to the editor, he loses his 
property. The question is if a man incites 
to mu rder or violent acts by word of mouth, 
does he lose any property? If the press 
does not belong to the editor, the owner 
of the press loses his property, though it 
is clearly impossible for the owner of a 
press to read everything printed at his press, 


Again, murder is certainly not a less serious 
offence than incitement^ to murder* ■ - But 
there is no law by which a mtirderer is 
deprived of his property. If he be hanged, 
his heirs inherit it. But if the offender be 
a journalist, he and his heirs are deprived of 
a property for the offence on his part of 
inciting to murder or violent acts ; though 
if he had himself committed a murder or a 
violent act, his property would have been 
left untouched. Consider again the case 
where an incitement has been by means 
of a hand-bill or a pamphlet. In such a 
case the press cannot be confiscated under 
this Act. These are some of the anomalies 
that have struck us in considering the pro- 
visions of the Act, It is not just to punish 
offending journalists more severely than other 
offenders of the same description* Does It 
show any animus of Government against 
newspapers? 

Lord Morley on the Indian Problem/ 

The following passage occurs in the 
speech which Viscount Morley recently 
made at the Indian Civil Service Club 
dinner in London ; — 

Our first duty is to keep order. (Cheers). But it 
would be idle to deny that there is a living movement 
of the people for objects which we ourselves have 
taught them to think desirable. Unless we can some- 
how reconcile order with the satisfaction of those 
aspirations the fault will be ours and not theirs, and It 
will mark the first breakdown of British statesmanship. 
Nobody believes that we can now enter upon an era of 
pure repression with English public opinion watching 
us, and I do not believe that anybody desires such a 
thing.” ^ 

This is statesmanlike. Only^Lord Morley 
requires to bear in mind that the Advisory 
Councils and other so-called reforms will 
not satisfy our aspirations, but will on the 
contrary go directly against them. Nor is 
there such a thing as satisfying aspirations 
once for all. It should be recognised that 
the more they are satisfied the higher they 
grow. There is no limit even to legitimate 
aspirations. In a normally constituted 
State there should be room and opportunity 
for the free play of all the faculties of the 
soul of the citizen, including heroism* We 
wish to be in our own country what other 
people are in theirs. 

Dacoities^ 

There have been some daring dacoities 
in different provinces* Thi^ heed, not 
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•as. The people are without arms and in- '' 
capable of self-defence; though bad men 
seem' tO' find no difficulty in procuring arms. 
So' the wonder is that 'there are not; more' 
cases of dacoity. 'We should thank the 
dacoits for generally iea.vlng us in the enjoy- 
ment of our limbs and property. It is said 
That once a kid complained to Brahma, the 
creator, of men’s kidivorous propensities, 
whereupon Brahma replied that its very 
appearance excited this propensity even in^ - 
Himself, No wonder that our utter inability 
to defend ourselves should tempt the 
dacoits sorely to plunder us. They deserve 
praise for resisting this temptation so 
often. Some Anglo-Indian papers have 
started the theory that a recent dacoitj;^ in 
Dacca district was committed b}" the National ' 
•Volunteers. It is unnecessaiy to disprove 
this theory. What we would ask these 
Anglo-Indian papers is whether the}^ want 
to tell the world that under British rule 
educated young men do not find any better 
means of earning a living, satisfying their 
love of daring and shosx ing* their physical 
courage than the commission of dacoities ? 

The Patdali of the East. 

Lord Minto is of opinion that the British 
rulers of India have not been able to lift 
the pui'dah of the East and see what lies 
behind. We wonder why then they pretend 
to know all about India and its people, and 
ignore the opinion and sentiments of the 
latter in the work of legislation and admi- 
nistration. So long as Government honours 
sycophancy and flunkeyism, and snubs 
independence, the purdah will remain utterN 
impenetrable. 

To the eye of justice and sympathy the 
veil of India is very transparent. 

•An 'appeal for the defence of Arabinda .■ 
Ghose. 

'We hope our readers will respond readily 
' to the following appeal ; — '■ 

My countrymen are aware that ray brother Babir 
Aurofoinda Ghosh stands accused of a grave offence. 
But I believe, and I have reasons to think that the 
vast majoriy of my countrymen believe, that he is 
quite innocent. I think that if he be defended by 
an able Counsel he is sure to be acquitted. But as 
he has taken the vow of poverty in tne service of the 
Motherland, he has no means to engage^ the services 
of ■ any* eminent -Barrister-at- Law, I am* / therefore, 
under.the painful necessity of appealing to the public 
fcspirit’' a'Ai generosity of my countrymen on his behalf, 

;!%f ^ ^ : 


I know all ray countrymen do not hold the same 
political opinions as he. But I feel some delicacy in 
saying that probably there are few Indians who do 
not appreciate his great attainments, his self-sacrifice, 
his siiigleoninded devotion to the country’s cause 
and the hig*h spirituality of his character. These em- 
bolden me, a woman, to stand before every son and 
daugliter of India for help to defend a brother,— my 
brother and theirs too. 

Contributions should be sent either to me at 6 , 
College Square, Calcutta, or to m}” Solicitors, Messrs, 
Manuel and Agarwala, No. 3 , Hastings Street, 
Calcutta. 

Sarojxni Ghosh. 

The faith of Mr. Arafainda Ghose. 

At the beginning of the present year Mr. 
Arabinda Ghose delivered a speech in 
Bombay, from which we extract two para- 
graphs. 

Nationalism is a religion that has come from God. 
Let no man dare to call himself a Nationalist if he 
does so merely with a sort of intellectual pride.^ If 
you are going to accept this religion of Nationalism, 
you must do it in the religious spirit. You must re- 
member that you arc the instruments of God for the 
salvation of your own countr}*. Nationalism is not 
going to be 'crushed. Nationalism survives in the 
strength of God ; it is immortal, it cannot die, because 
it is God who is working in Bengal. God cannot be 
killed, God cannot be sent to gaol. 

There is only one force and for that force 1 am not 
necessaiy, you are not necessary, he is not necessary. 
Let all be throwm aside as so much waste substance, 
the country will not suffer. God is doing everything. 
We are not doing anything. When He bids us suffer, 
we suffer, because that suffering is necessary to give 
others strength. When he throws us awa)/ He does so 
b<icause we arc no longer required. This is a work 
that God has called us to do and in the place of those 
who are thrown awa}' God will bring many more. He 
Himself is tlie worker and the work. He is immortal 
in the hearts of His people. 

Mr. Ghose has been accused of complicity in 
the work of political assassination by bomb- 
throwing and subsidiarily of forming plans 
and providing weapons for committing 
dacoity in the house of a widow. 

The lesson of the telegraph strike* 

The telegraph strike is now a thing of 
the past, and more recent and far more 
sensational events have made it an event 
of the remote past as it were. But it is 
not too late to ponder over what it can 
teach. The New Agc% a well-known Lon- 
don weekly, makes the following comments 
on It ; , ' , 'T 

It is very difficult for anyone in this country to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of the strike of telegraph 
operators in India. Our sympathies are naturally with 
the strikers, but the odds are against theiU', ‘ The adtp-; 
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craiie Government of India is an overwhelmingly 
powerful eniplo}'er to struggle^ with, and it speaks 
volumes for the growing- solidarity of Indian workers 
that they have ventured to strike at all. The ‘‘Times*' 
recently declared its feeling that “the increasing 
prevalence of strikes in India is not an encouraging 
symptom*" We, on the contrary, regard it as quite 
the must encouraging of all the recent S3^mptoms of 
Indian unrest, it was plain before that the Indian 
was in general a docile worker, and adapted himself 
casii}^ to the labour requirements of British capitalists, 
but it was not so plain that he was capable of 
emulating the independence as well as the industrial 
habits of the English worker. One might well have 
supposed that if he was to be protected from industrial 
slavery it would have to be done from above. But 
this strike of telegraph signallers following so closely 
upon the big railway strike shows conclusively that the 
Indian workers are fast learning the value of com- 
bination and becoming capable of looking after them- 
selves. In its way the growth of trade unionism is a 
step towards self-government. 

Temperance a World-question* 

Dr. J, T. Sunderland is doing good work 
for India in the United States of America. 
Recently he published in some American 
papers a long memorandum containing 


information regarding India 


list of 


the books, periodicals and newspapers where 
further information may be obtained. This 
will be very helpful to all English-knowing 
foreigners interested in the study and solu- 
tion of Indian questions. Sometime ago 
Dr. Sunderland preached a sermon on “some 
aspects of the temperance question’’ in 
Unity Churchy Hartford, Conn. He began 
by observing that — 

Our age is slowly learning that the world is one, 
that nations and peoples are related, that no people 
or nation can rise or sink without affecting others, that 
laws of moral retribution are world-laws. It is time 
for us to open our eyes to the fact that the temperance 
question is a world-question, and one of a most serious 
nature. 

Then followed a very well-informed sur- 
vey of the problem in different civilised 
countries. He devoted a considerable por- 
tion of the sermon to India and observed : — 

The story of the complicit}?- of the British government 
in India, with the liquor trade there, is a dark one. 
Alas, how great is the cruelty of greed for gold and 
of lust for power 1 

The so-called Christian government of India allied it- 
self, not with the people, but with the liquor trader ; nay, 
worse, it allied the liquor trader with it, — itself inaugu- 
rating and systematically carrying out a government 
policy to press liquor upon all classes, in all parts of 
the land, by every means in its power, and thus bring 
into its treasury as large a revenue as possible without 
reference to the evil consequences that might be entailed 
upon the people. The people protested, remonstrated, 


sent petitions to the government in India, sent petitions 
to the Imperial government in England ; but the 
result was the same that I have described in connection 
with Africa. No redress has been obtained.' India 
still remains a land whose government extorts from 
the people as large a revenue as It van from the 
manufacture and sale of liquor ; and not li€|uor only, 
Isut also from the production and sale of that other 
intoxicant, wEose effects arc even worse if possible 
that those of liquor, namely, opium. The" opium 
business in India has been built up by the government, 
from the bottom. The government produces all opium, 
as well as gets all the revenue from it. 

Bomb Outrages* 

Bomb^ outrages appeared at first in India 
as political crimes. With the outrage at 
Kakinara they seem to have assumed a new 
aspect, that of crimes committed for the 
gratification of private revenge. One’s first 
and quite natural inclination on hearing of 
them is to denounce them. There is no harm 
in such denunciation. But denunciation is no 
remedy. Evidently the bomb-thrower has 
come to stay. But it is possible and necessary 
to circumscribe the area of his activity. To 
that end Government must secure the co- 
operation of the people. It will not do to 
suspect all Indians and harass and arrest and 
punish indiscriminately on the information 
supplied by informers and approvers, who 
represent one of the. lowest types of humanity. 
Government has great power, but it has not 
the power to suppress crime without the 
moral support and co-operation of the people 
Let it earn or maintain but not forfeit 
its right to such support and co-operation. 

The Duties of Leaders* 

The duty of our leaders is to utilise the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and fearlessness of our 
youngmen in such a way that they may do 
lasting good to the cou^tr3^ Of course those 
alone can lead who are themselves fearless 
and self-sacrificing but wiser than youth. 

Visvamitra asking Ramans kelp* 

It is related in the Ramayana that once 
upon a time the Rakshasas began to throw 
great obstacles in the way?- of the due per- 
formance of sacrifices by the rishis in their 
asrapms. Thereupon the sage Visvamitra 
went to the court of king Dasaratha to ask 
that he would send his son Rama with him 
to punish and kill these Rakshasas, The 
sage describes the horrible deeds of these 
fearful creatures. The boys Rama and 
Lakshmana’ are listemngTo' his 'Story vrilg#"- 
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eaget cariosity* This is the scene skilfully 
depicted by Mr* M* V, Dhurandhat. 

Khudifam Bose*' 

Our readers may be curious to - know how 
a terrorist looks like. Physiognomists 'may 
also be interested in his portrait. We there- 
fore reproduce his photograph in the dock. 

The Right to be a Nation* 

^'Centuries of divided Government had not destrpj^ed 
the national sense of Italy ; Switeerland was a nation 


for all its diversity of iaiigtiages ; clifference of tongues 
did not prevent Poland and Lithuania from sharing 
the same national aspirations ; Alsace belonged ^lo 
France, however German it might be by race and his- 
tory* Nationality is’ a sentiment, a moral phenomenon 
which may be generated by material causes, but exists 
by virtue of moral facts. ^ Nationalities can be 
founded only for find upon and by the people'* 
(Ma^iiini) ; and, it follows that when the inhabitants of 
a territory desire to be a nation, provided that beliind 
their desire there lies a moral purpose, they have the 
right to be one.” 

Bolton King’s iMazzini (The Temple Biographies, 
p. 300). 
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Oriental School Drawing Books, 

By E» B, Hmelly Macmillan, x anna each. 

We have received from the publishers a set of Mr. 
Havell 'S admirable drawing books, which are of the 
familiar type, for teaching-freehand drawing in schools. 
They differ from the old patterns in being the decor- 
ative forms of Indian art, instead of containing the, to 
an Indian student, less interesting and valuable forms 
of Classic and Gothierwnament. The first three books 
contain simple geometrical and architectural outlines ; 
fruit and leaf outlines, and outlines of some of the 
beautiful water vessels for which northern India is so 
noteworthy. We are especially glad to see these 
beautiful forms used, and wish that in model drawing, 
a reform in the same direction might be effected* The 
fourth and sixth books contain flowers and Iea^'es 
- naturalistically treated ; more water vessels ; and details 
of conventional ornament. The 'fifth book contains 
familiar Indian animals, natural istically, and we think 
not quite successfully treated. Because, perhaps, of 
^the absence of animal forms from so much of the 
decorative art of northern India, these animals do not 
seem to be in harmony with the other books of 
: copies. The sixth book contains flowers, conventional 
, graceful forms in the Mughal style, filled in solid black, 
and is perhaps the most successful of the series. 

The books, as we have said, are based on the decor- 
. ative forms of Indian art ; but those selected, are almost 
axclusively northern, and of the Muhammadan and 
‘ thore or less Persian school. What is^ now. required is 
a series of similar volumes, in. which .Hindu and 
Buddhist types of ornament and design from Southern 
^ India and Ceylon are as freely drawn upon. 

A study of the Indim Philosophy, by Shantaram 

Kmni Desai, 'Jf-ii*, Professor of Phi- 

’ iosophy, Holkaf ■ Cdl^gef ■ -Inaor: \[pf* $g6. 

Price Bs. ■'* ' ■ z- ' ‘ 

\One leaves Des|,f r book with the^^regtetfu! 
fe#'hg that ' he has "‘Nothing, to' say, the’pyiosophy 
andV;Religion ,of the' founiam-head 

df almost all thd systems of Hindd Philosophyi'l .. ’ 


The author’s exposition of Kapila and Patanjali • 
is brief but clear. But the treatment of the Philoso- 
phy and Religion of the Gita is unfortunate. He 
has devoted over 150 pages to the exposition and 
criticism of the book but there seems to be no 
organic unity in the method of his treatment ; it 
rather produces an impression of scrappiness. The 
most interesting feature of the book is the Philosophy 
of Sankara to which are assigned about 220 pages* 
The author’s exposition of Sankara is excellent. The 
only points I am disposed to criticise are — 

(i) Whether the absolute and the emancipated souls 
are self-conscious or not. 

(ii) Whether the scriptures are the only means by 
which Brahman can be known. 

(i) The author says “The Mukta Atma.^.cdiXi and 
must be conscious of its real nature'* p. 258. Does 
it not contradict the unqualified Monism of Sankara? 
The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad distinctly says that 
“when he has departed, there is no more conscious- 
ness,” II 4., I. In another place it is' said that lie 
knows nothing that is within and nothing that is 
without {yide also Mandtikya, 7)’. It is the funda- 
mental principle of the Upanishads that the self and 
Brahman are one and’ the same. When emanci-. 
pated, the individual soul is merged in Brahman. 
Sankossi also Brahma eDa hi muhti axjasihd^\ 

The' state of emancipation is nothing but Brahman 
{Bhashya on Brahmasiitra HI. 452). Therefore the 
question whether the released souls are self-conscious 
or not, changes into the question, “Is Brahman self- 
conscious This question Sankara answers in the nega- 
tive, In the Taittiriya Upanishad Brahman is des- 
cribed as ^fnanam^ (II* r). According to Sankara 
^fnanam Brahma^ means that Brah?nan is conscious- 
ness and not that he has consciousness. In the 
Bhashya he says — 

“It may be objected that Brahmun knows its own 
seif * jJ^ut , this objection is not" valid*' there is 
noj ^ pitty in the self, there'^B^beinodopsOiousness 
of ll^ feed. ■ If the sell were the objicf '.0^. 'knowledge 
there would be no subject in as much as the self has 
become the ' object 'i'll 'tt^weve that the . ifeelf, «ight 
be both the sub|^ct' 'aj|djhe‘ tome time, 
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what is to be refuted is the very essence of the refuter, 
The heat which is the essence of fire can not be dis- 
proved by that very fire. Suppose 1 say know 
what is present, I know the past and the remoter past, 

I shall know the future and the remoter future/ Here 
the object of knowledge changes according as it is past 
present and future, but the knower never changes, 
'since eternal presence is his nature/’ 

Hence we see that according to Sankara, the self is 
self-established. This is the same as the "'^Cogito ergo 
sum” of Descartes and it is the foundation of Modern 
Philosophy. What Aiya Bhatta was to Copernicus, 
that was Sankara to Descartes — the father of Modern 
Philosopy. In the above extract ( 11 , 37) we also find 
that Sankara had discovered the principle which after-, 
wards proved to be the greatest discovery of Kant 
viz - — “The self is the synthetic Unity of Appercep-f 
tion.” In another passage Sankara distinctly says that 
if there were no unifying principle synlhesismg the 
past, the present and the future, it would he impossi- 
ble to account for memory, recognition &c,, which all 
depend on time, space and causality” 11, 2, 31; 

Mr. Desai is a philosopher by profession, and he 
should have brought his knowledge of European Phi- 
losophy to bear on the subject. But we hope this, will 
be done in the volume that he has promised us in the 
Preface of the 'Study.’ 

In spite of these omissions and the few mistakes that 
we have poined out, the book is a valuable production, 
and it may be safely recommended as an introduction 
to the Study of Hindu Philosophy, 

Mahbs Chanbea- Ghosh/ 

T'lvo eminent Indians 

Messrs. G. A. Natesan k Co., Publishers,, 
Madras, ha\^e made two welcome additions to their 
series of biographies of eminent Indians. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, a sketch, is an attempt to study - 
the man by his words and deeds. In this book .are 
detailed the circumstances that have brought him to the 
fore-front of public affairs in India: his connection 
with the rise and progress of the Arya Samaj in the 
Punjab, and the founding of the Anglo-Vedic Collei^e 
at Lahore ; his exposure of Sir Syed Ahmed ; his 
famine work amongst orphans ; his evidence before 
the Famine Commission of 1901 ; his political mission 
to England ; his views on the questions of Partition 
of Bengal, Swadeshi, and Boycott, bis deportation, 
and his methods of social and political reform. 

The sketch of Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the 
well-known Parsi patriot, contains a succinct account 
of his life, his varied activities, his encydopsedic 
knowledge, his Municipal work, his services to the 
Congress, and copious extracts from his speeches ahd, 
writings relating, among other subjects, to all the 
important questions of Indian Economics and Finance, 
such as the currency policy of the Government, the 
Forward Policy, the Excise duties on cotton goods, 
the Drink Revenue, the Opium Revenue, Expenditure 
on Railways and Irrigation and the question of the 
apportionment of charges between the United Kingdom 
andlndia. ^ ^ '■ 

Each sketch, contains 'a frontispiece and is priced 
fdur annas, ■../ , -vf;/ J, 


we would say, "that cannot be, for the self is devoid 
of parts. As it is not composed of parts it cannot 
be the know'cr and the knowable at the same time” 
{Vide also Bhashya on Br. up 1 , 4 ). 

Hence we may safely conclude that neither the 
emancipated souls nor the absolute are self-conscious. 

(ii) Our second question is "Is the sci'ipture the 
only means of knowing Brahman It is true, as 
Mr. Desai has shewn, that Sankara answers this 
question in the affirmative in several places, But 
it should be borne in mind that Sankara is not only 
a theologian but also a metaphysician, though the 
theologian sometimes gets the better of the meta- 
physician. Apparently there are two opinions as 
regards the means of knowing Brahman. Sankara 
says not only that the self is self-established but 
also that it cannot be known except on the authority 
of the scripture. The first a.ssertion is true because 
it is evident to every one and the second is also true 
because without the guidance of the scripture no 
one can know' the true ?iature of the self. So these 
two are not contradictory but complementary aspects 
of the same truth, Mr. Desai has translated some 
of the passages which lay stress on the second aspect 
of the truth. But the first aspect being no less im- 
portant — nay being of greater importance, — we quote 
below a few passages in which the self is said to be 
self-established. 

In the Gita Bhashya (II 18) he says "can the self 
be known by Agania (scriptures) and prior to this, by 
perception and other means ? We say, no, for the self 
sjfe is self -established. When the knowing self has been 
established, then and then only is it possible for the 
knower to search for other proofs. In fact without 
establishing the self — that I am I — no one seeks to 
determine the knowable objects. Indeed the self is 
unknown to no one {vide also the Bhashya on XV III, 
50). The scripture is the final authority oni}.' because 
it. eliminates from the self what is superimposed upon it 
and not because it makes known what w'as altogether 
unknown before. Hence its authority.” In the Sruti 
also it is said "this Brahman which is immediately 
. and intuitively known, which is the self and is within 
all, etc.” Br, up, III, 5, r. 

Again in the Bhashya the Vedanta Sxitra^ I, i, i 
Sankara says': — 

"The existence of Brahman is known on the ground 
of its being the self of all. Every one is conscious of 
the self and no one thinks that "I am not.” If the 
existence of the self were not known, every one would 
think "I am not.” This self is Bralunmi. 

This criticism has already run to an inordinate length,- 
but I cannot resist the temptation of quoting another 
extract from^ Sankara’s Bhashya on the Sutra IL 3, 7. 

"The idea that the self is capable of refutation is false, 
Just because it is the self. The self is self-established, 
so it is not adventitious in the case of any person. The 
self cannot be established by proofs adduced by and 
dependent on the very self that is to be established. 
What is non-established may be established by proofs 
adduced by the self... The self on which depends the 
i proof, is‘ itself established previously to that proof. 

Such a self cannot be disproved, What^ is adventi- 
I Jious may be refuted but not that which is the very 
I "essence of the person who attempts the refutation^ for 
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Gujarati. 

Dharmagupia : hy - Mrs. Harisukliguvri Vamanrani 

Kapilrani: printed at the Virkshetra Mudralay 

Printing Press ^ Baroda^ pp. 261. Cloth •-bound. 

Price Be, r^o-o frgoyj. 

In Gujarat and Kathia.wad, the Nagar Brahinin 
community from historical times has stood at the top 
in every walk of life, social, political and literary. 

Fi'om the days of Madhav, the prime minister of 
Karan Ghelo, when the sun of Hindu so\'ereignty in 
Gujarat set, by the successful in\'asion of Ala-ud-din 
Khiliji, down to this very day, successful ministership 
of Native States has been one of the fortes of the 
Nagars. Similarly in literary matters from the days 
of Narsinh Mehta down to the present times they have 
held the field. It is only but natural that without 

intelligent mothers, such an intelligent progeny and 13S. Cloth-hound. Price Re. i. (i 
could not have come into existence, and so we hnd , r r- • 

Gujarati literature dotted with the works of Nagar Gujarati ijtei*ature requ 

Brahmin ladies too. As is usual all over our country with duct ion to^ the translator of this drama a 
the creations of the fair sex, their efforts have flo\ved in world ovei , to the fine ^ Macc uavellian 
the direction of religion. The present generation has out between Chanakya and Rakshasa. IS 
produced a small "crop of educated ladies, we mean has long since made hiboiaik, ancl for dee 
educated on modern lines, but there are other ladies 5 ^^ 

in this community, who, without going to school or 

college, have responded admirably to the home educa- the/ar^^ of the latter was philosophy and 
tion deceived by them. Besides the author in question P successtul stuto of • 

we have in mind a group of seven ladies from languages, to worv till now h. 

Surat^and it might be said parenthetically that ample tes^timony His Samashloh ^ 
Surat always leads in such matters-^who haVe only Amaru ^^hataksind the 

lately published a book on religious songs and prayers. stcinip of gieat erudition, his 

Mrs: Harisukhgavri has already distinguished her- Premananda and the extreme y learner 
self in the field of literature, and she has shewm in president of the Guja: 

her prexioushook^^Sati Simantini^^^^ other Sabha at Bombay have won for him 

contributions, that she wields a facile pen, and writes who are interested m 

in an attractive stvle. Without being told about it, 

it will be impossible for a reader to find out that logical scholar, and our only i egret is th. 
he is perusing the work not of a cultured and college- ^ 

educated male writer, but of a home-educated lady. mode&t letiiecl as 

The book consists of \*arious stories, taken from the tutionahy is— -to give to the public i 
Shwa Purana, and retold by the writer in prose and i especially on 

vers'e. lake many stories, they lack logicality language, he lias silently bet 

and reason. The story oGa woman, to instance, who t several years. The pres 

all her life took the greatest pleasure in annoying embelhshed^ with an introductory pi 

her husband, and hence being full of sins, while being comparative history itself, 

conducted to hell by the myrmidons of being bases the period durin| 

accidentally rescued from that punishment by the composed as being the 

discovery of her having' involuntarily fasted on an (thud geneiation) of the sixth century 
Ekadashi day, on account of a quarrel with her hus- various am 

band, or the story of a sinner lying under a tree, Buddhist, Sanskrit, Chinese, works on 

and of the accidental blowing of a Bihapatra to his Ppigraphy) furnish a treat in th. 

mouth, and being therefore saved by Shwa from the Eastern 

torments of hell, are not calculated to give one a assimilated the lines of i 

good impression of the mental attitude or the breadth followed by Western savants. 1 he work 

of vic^vs or the extent of the logical horizon of the Devanagari character, and we wouk 

writer’s mind. She is aware of this weakness in her commend all Indian scholars to procure 
performance, and tries to explain it towards the end through it, as they would find there, 
of her work, by saying that her object is to inculcate new, much that would at least set them i 

domestic morality and she has as being hersdf a much that wou d delight their 
follower of Shiva, resorted to the Shiva Pnrdna ivith- translation itself is fairly enjoyable, but tc 
out meaning an}' offence to the Vaishnavd and other value of the: book appears to he in toe 

creeds. She tries to combat the view that these stories which is, so to speak, like a crown to 

are merely idle stories and so much fiction, by plead- labours or the writer, 
mg that the modern works of Sankaraebarya, Mrs. 

Printed aot Pubwsheb by Purna Chandra Dass, at the KuntalInb Press, 
6i & 62| Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Annie Besanl and others might equally be stamped 
by future generations as so much fiction, though 
really they are not so. But it must be said, that the 
pleading is poor, and carries no conviction, and judged 
by that standard, it might even be doubted whether 
there was room for such a book, wlilch lacks a healthy 
and robust religious tone,, such as can stand the test 
of logical reasoning. But looking to the present 
condition of our society, we may not be wrong in 
inferring that numerous ladies and children will find 
the contents palatable, and not be loth to while away 
a spare half hour with it pleasantly. 
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Light ( London^) June 6, 1908. 

] 3 r* Bo.se, in 'The Modern Review’ (Calcutta,) gives 
us one of his beautiful nnd suggesti>'e expositions 
concerning Automatisiyi in plant and animal. It is 
brief but it contains the master-idea of his valuable 
books on the same subject, and it ends with a hint 
that might be followed up to great issues. (Extract 
from the leader entitled "A great inference.’^) 

Bande Mataram— 

. , . the Modern Revie‘vo> which may perhaps be 
said to have some leaning towards what is usually 
characterised as ''extreme” political views, also has 
discussed the bomb-plot with great candour and 
freedom. . . . Indian World . , . — is not, howe- 
ever, so clear and incisive in its analysis of the causes 
of this distemper, as the Modern ReMe^u This is 
partly accounted for, no doiil)l, by the difference in 
the culture and intellectual standing of the two papers, 
but largely by the difference of their political faith. 
The Modern Review has almost absolute faith in 
freedom. It has as strong a faith in humanit)' to 
work out its own destiin* as it has in the power and 
Providence of God to shape the ex'olution of the uni- 
verse to His own eternal ends. I'he Modern Review 
believes in defnocrac3% not onl}’ in England or Europe, 
but even in India and Asia ; and its faith in demo- 
cracy is so univ^ersal because it is another name for 
its faith in man, which, again, i.s only another name 
for its faith in (Jod, who is at once both the esse and 
posse of every form of human activity and evolution. 
Con.sequently, truth cannot hide its face from the 
Modern Review even when it chooses to appear before 
him in the guise of what is regarded as evil. 

, , . And even this extrcmi.sl estimate of the act 
and the tnen would seem to be perhaps a bit soberer, 
because measured by truth and weighed by righteous- 
ness, than the bold and generous appreciation of 
the “Moderate” Indian World. . . . The measured 
words of the Modern Review compare, thus, very 
favourably with the somewhat exuberant utterance of 
the Indian World on this subject. But while taking 
this absolute!^' impartial measure of the unfortunate 
incidents of Moxafferpur and Calcutta the Modern 
Review does not hesitate to say : . . . 

The Bengalee— ^ ■ 

We have before us the June number of the Modern 
Review. The punctuality with which the Review is 
issued is the least part of its merits. The June number 
full}^ maintains it.s high character as one of the best of 
of our Ret'iews and a credit to Indian periodical, litera-' 
ture. We notice a departure which is very donvenient 
to the reader.- In a fly-sheet yvhjch serves the. purpose 
of protecting the cover, there is a short summary of 
the articles; and the reader has only to go through 


the sumniarv in order that he may have a coniprc- 
hcn.sive idea, of the con}.ent,s of the vnnous articles in 
the Review and may take* a choice of hi.s reading. 
There is a remarkable article bv V . C. C. on “ Some 
points of resemblance between the Irish Repeal and 
the Bengal Partition Agitation ” which should be read 
and which wc hope to reproducaa The Editor’s re- 
marks on the bomb-outrage are worth quoting, for 
they reflect public opinion. He says:— 

By the side of the Modern. RevieWf wc must men- 
tion the Indian Worlds also one of our leading period- 
icals. Onl)' we wish the editor was more punctual 
in the issue of his periodical and gave us illustrations 
similar 10 those which grace tlie pages of the Modern 
Review and add to its interest. 

Our rulers would do well to note the truths that are 
.so frankly pat forward in the exLract.s we have quoted. 

Idle Hindoo Patriot — 

'rhejune number of the “Modern Review” is out. 
'idle first article in the number is on Emerson by Mr. 
J. T. .Sunderland, it is a thoughtful paper dealing 
with one of the most thoughtful writers in modern 
times who has been acknowledged in India as a Rishi. 
Though an American, itmerson is not a representative 
of modern America but of the East, and it is his close 
identit)' with oriental philosopliy that has made his 
name so honoured in India, The sublimity of his 
phiiosoph)', the grandeur of his conception and the 
simplicity of his religion mark him out as the last of 
the greatest tl linkers that the world lias produced. 
The article in the “Modern Review” brings out in a 
remarkable manner the characteristics of the American 
sage. “The so-caileid Inferiority of tlie Coloured 
Races,” is another interesting article which raises 
delicate and controversial questions not ea.s)' to discuss. 
Saint Nihal Sing gi\'es an account of the Normal and 
Agricultural Institute at Hampton, Vhrgina, U. S. A., 
founded by General Samuel Chapman Armstrong fi\'e 
years after the emancipation of the American Negro. 
Our Pusa Institute is nothing compared with the 
Hampton Institute, .so well equipped the latter is. 
The Government of India may well .strive to reach the 
Hampton model and develop the Pusa institute along 
those lines. The .scope is not limited. What is needed 
is money together with intelligence. The history of 
the naval war between Shuja and Aurangi^eb, being- 
compiled from original Persian sources, is of great 
interest, India after all knew somethiug about sea- 
fight. Among other articles deserving of mention are 
Dr*- A, K. Coomaraswamy’s “The Indian Craftsman,” 
“Abolition of the Monopoly in the C^ina Trade,” 
Prof. 'Siirendra Nath ueva’s “A French View of 
. -Indian Politics,” “Some points of Re.semblance between 
the Irish Repeal and the Bengal Partition Agitation,” 
“Shan Marriage,” aiid “The' Saorias of the Rajmahal 
Hills,” The editor very powerfully comments on the 
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|)resen!. situation, denouncing anarchism and pointing* 
out the madness of the idea of g-aining* political enfranchise, 
nient by assassination. The un- Hindu spirit under- 
lying anarchism is also explained at some length, and 
it is Vemarked that while the method of the bombists is 
(jbsentially reckless, wicked and cowardly, ‘the English 
cannot be frightened into making concessions or 
i'righlcned aw^iy from India by the slaughter of a few 
men.” The editor earnestly pleads for unit}’ and co- 
operation which, he just)}' observes, are not in the gift 
of bombs. There is \’erv much less patriotism or love 
of country lhan is heard or talked about, and the ad- 
vice IS well given that, instead of learning' the methods 
of anarchism, the people should learn to be righteous. 
Among the illustrations in the number are portraits of 
Mr. Arabinda Hhose, Barindra Kumar Ghosh when 
a boy, and Dr.* Abdulla Suhrawardy. 

The Madras Standard — 

The June number of the Modern Re'Dis'w '\s as 
interesting' as any of its predecessors. Mr. Chatterjec 
deserves to be congratulated on the continued success 
of his venture. He has kept up the level of excellence 
and quality of the Modern Review in a manner which 
speaks highly of his industry and organising capacity. 
The Modern Review is one of the best and most popu- 
lar of its kind in India, The June number opens with 
a study of the life and works of P 2 nierson. The writer 
Mr. J. T, Sunderland, m.a., is an American author 
who lra^'elled in India some years ago, and took part 
in the deliberations of the Indian National Congress, 
and whose speeches and papers on Indian subjects, 
notably one on Indian famines, are gratefully remem- 
berecL The article on “The so-called inferiority of the 
coloured races” is very opportune. It shows the very 
slender scientific basis on which anthropometrists have 
reared the imposing edifice of the natural superiority 
of the white races, Tlie historical proofs of this theory 
will be examined in a second article. In this month’s 
instalment of “The Yellow God,” Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard carries the reader to the dense twilight 
forests of Western Africa, where Alan Vernon encoun- 
ters cannibals and dwarfs. Saint Nihal Singh writes 
on “Education that educates” at Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Virginia, 
U. S. A. It shows what education has done and is 
doing* even for the backward race of Negroes. The 
14 photographs which illustrate this article arc instruc- 
tive and lend reality to the article. This month’s 
instalment of “The Great War in Bengal, 1658-1660” 
by “Laboramus” describes the river- war between 
Sinija and Aurangxib, giving us a glimpse of the naval 
power of Bengal in those days. Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swamy contributes a very informing article on “Indian 
Craftsmen.” Nor is this all. “The present situation” 
is the subject of a thoughtful paper which would amply 
repay perusal. 

The Indian Daily Telegraph^ — 

Readers of the Modern Review for June, cannot but 
agree that the editor has given an earnest of his desire 
expressed at the inception of the Review eighteen months 
ago, of making the pages of his magazine interesting, 
instructive and inspiring. The number opens with a 
thoughtful paper by Mr. J. T, Sunderland, m.a.-, on 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” the great American essayist 
and Transcendentalist. Then there is an article on “The 
so-called inferiority of the coloured races,’ which will 


make a wide appeal to Indians, It deals largely with 
the place in civli^iation accorded by craniologists to the 
negro, and curiously enough, wc fcivc another paper on 
an allied subject by Saint Nihal Singh, who writes an 
illustrated article on the advance made by the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, if. S. in the 
education of the negro, the object of whidi, he says, 
“is to inspire the people of this c;ountry to greater 
efforts for India’s regeneration.” 

The Mussalman — 

In tlie current number of the Modern Review we 
lind an article under the heading “Some points of 
resemblance between the Irish Repeal and the Bengal 
Partition Agitation.” The points of siiniiarit}^ are 
no doubt very striking, and the article bespeaks a keen 
insight into, ;md close observation of, the present poll** 
tical situation in India, on the part of the writer. He 
compares the advent of Bnnde. Mataram-, Sandhya 
and Yugantar with that of the Nation in Ireland and 
says that the former have fulfilled their mission in 
India in the same manner as the latter did in Ireland.'. 
After dilating on the various points of resemblance 
the writer leaves the reader to form his own conclusion 
about what may happen in the long-run as the result 
of the Partition Agitation in Bengal. 

The Phoenix — 

The June number of this Review opens with an emi- 
nently instructive and inspiring article on the life and 
works of that well-known American writer and thinker, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, from the pen of Mr. J. T. 
Sunderland, an American author, and preacher of-: 
distinction, deeply interested in Indian problems.,,, 
Among other artic]e.s of interest we would mention ■ 
“The so-called inferiority of the coloured races,” 

“ Education that educates’* by Mr. S. Nihal Sing with ^ 
14 photographs illustrating and thus lending reality ‘ 
to this bright article; Dr. Coomeraswainyls contri- 
butions on “Indian Craftsmen,” “A bVench View 
of Indian Politics,” “The Present Situation” and 
se\’eral others. In this month’s instalmenl of Mr, 
H. Rider Haggard, brilliant serial “The Yellow God,” ' • 
the reader is carried to the dense twilight forests of 
Western Africa, where A, Vernon encounters canni- 
bals and dwarfs. A nmv feature has been introduced 
this month in the shape of a department st}’led, “What, 
the world is doing and what we may do,” and this 
month’s instalment describes “ What the world is 
doing for children.” There are 23 illustrations in 
this number. I'he Modern Review may with just 
pride claim to ha^’e clone more to bring specimens of 
Indian and European art before the Indian public 
than any other periodical. It is said punctuality 
is the virtue of Kings, so is it of this periodical. We 
are not exaggerating when wc say that the editor 
has spared no pains 10 make the pages of the Review . 
interesting, instructive and inspiring. 

United India and Native States — 

In announcing the publication of the Modern Review' 
the Editor promised that “no pains will be spared to ' 
make its pages interesting, instructive and inspiring..” 
We are glad to find that the promise has been steadily 
kept- in view. The first article in the June number, 
a study of the life and works of “Ralph Waldo Emer- . 
son” win be found instructive and inspiring, and not 
uninteresting to thoughtful readers. The writer, Mr. 
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I T K.-' utci-i liUi M V i'= an' Amedcaii' a,m!ior and a departmonl siyWd “What the woi'id is doing' and 
prcicher if clisii’notioiv who travelled, in' India some ' udial we may dn," and this month s instaimcnl desuibcs 


vT.-ifs ag'o, and look part in the, deliberations o£ the 
■Indian National (.'ong-ress. and whose speeches and 
papers on Indian subiects, notably one on Inaian ' 
famines, arc gralefullv remembered. One of the 
means by which the West tries to ncep m a subordinate 
place tihd exploit the Hast is the promulgation ol so- 
called scientific tacts and theories which seem to prove 
that the coloured races of the Ita.st are inherently in- 
terior to while men. Hence even Western science m 
some of its branche.s is biassed by political and comniey- 
hial ednsidoration.s. If for no other reason but tor this, 
the article on “'ilie so-called intenonty of the coloured 
races” i.s verv opportune. It shows the very slender 
sciemilic ba-,is' on which anthropometn-sts have reared 
the imposing edifice of the white races. 1 here , is no 
surer, and rnore indispensable means, of nation building 
H'*-..,,''. '■ than education. Tiie Modern Review has, therefore, 

[' Wl'l • made educational artide.s a prominent toaturc. Mr. 

: Nihal Sing Writes on “Education that educates 

Hampton "Norma! and Agricultural Institute, Hamp- 
ton Vindnia, U. S. A.” It shows what education has 
done and is doing even for the backward race of 
Negroe-s, What inay it not do for such a country as 
India with an ancient civilization ! I he [4 photograpli.s 
which illustrate this article are instructive and lend 
reality to the article. This month’s m.sudment ol 
“'rhe Great War in Bengal, 1658-16(10” by L.ibora- 
wnw describes tha river-war between Shuja and Aurang- 
zib o-iving us a giimp.se of the bv no means_ insignificant 
•naval power of Bengal in those days. S\ e are meyi- 
tably led to ask' "Where is that power now ! Ur. J\. is.. 
Coo'nitiriiswamy ciuilribute.s a very informing arude on 
('Indian Craftsmen,” of whom we know so little and 

' long to and ought to know .so much. ^ , ,, 

•‘’The Abolition of the Monopoly in the China-trade 
, '.published in this number forms part of a series, show- 
ino- in how manv devious ways India was injured by 
Encrlttnd when 'ruled bv the East Indi.a Company. 
Fo? avoidance of mistakes and encouragement m the 
right line of progres.s, it is good to know what people 
th^ink of u,s who have nothing to gam either by slander- 
ing or by praising ns. Poof. Siirendranath Deva m.a., 
has in the article '‘A French View of Indian Pojitics^ 
furnished us with the opinions of the wcllknown French 
writer, 1\L Ernest Piriou, the author of L’IndeCon-. 
teiriporalne. Lh C. C. draws a striking parallel be- 
tween the Irish Repeal and Bengal Partition Agitations 
in 'the article *'Sorae points of resemblance between-. 
the irish Repeal and the Bengal Partition Agitation.’' 

Shan Marriage" is a very interesting account of 
all about a Shan marriage in the form of an altractu'e 
Bireswar Gangooly, who has hirst Imnd 
Prp“i:pni- Situation" 
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^‘Whal the \vorld is doing for Children/ Ij. is^ hoped 
that this departincnl will furnish much useful inforni- 
■ ation regarding the doings of progressive naUons for 
our guidance. 'The "Notes" provide information and 
'Comment 'on a wide variety ot topics, ^ihereaie 22 
illustrations in t.his number. No Reading' Room oi 
one wiih some intellectual, social and political appetite 
can v'ell a-fford to be without it. 

The West Coast Spectator (Calicut) 

W e owe an apolog}' to tlie Kditur of the Modern 
Review for not reviewing earlier his magazine which, 
as usual, made its appearance with unerring puncluahiy 
on the 1st of this month. In the number belore us ? 
there are as many as fifteen articles, and trie place of 
honour is given to an article by Mr.^ J. f. Sunderland, 
M.A,, an American author, on Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The article is eniinentiv instructive and inspiring. This 
is followed bv an article on "The So-Called Infenority 
of the Coloured Races,"’ It shows the very slender 
scientific basis on which anihroponietrists have reared 
the imposing edifice of the natural superiority of J:he 
white races. "" 'fhere is no surer and more indespensible 
means of nation building than education, and Mr. 
Chaticrjec is therefore to be cong'ratulated on making 
educational articles in his review a prominent feature. 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh writes on "Education that 
‘educates’ at. Bampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, Virginia, U. S. A.^” The article shows what 
education has done and is doing for the backward race 
of Negroes. It is so very interesting that^we propose 
to deal with it. at length later on. Dr. A. R. Coomara- 
smamv contributes a very readable paper on "Indian 
Craftsmen.'' Professor’ Surendranath Deva M.A., 
has in the article "A French view of Indian Politics" 
furnished us with the opinions of that well-known 
French writer M. .Earnest Piriou on the present situa- 
tion in the country. IJ, C. C. draws a striking parallel 
between the Irish Repeal and Bengal Partition.^ In 
the "White Arm}^ in India" the Editor shows from 
official publications, vrhat proportion between white 
soldiers and sepoys was actually fixed after the Mutiny. 
The remaining articles also afford interesting reading. 

A new feature has been introduced this month in the 
Review in tlie shape or a departirient st^ded "What 
the World is Doing and What we may do," and this 
month’s instalment describes "What the' world is doing 
for children" The "Notes" as usual are exquisite 
and provide information and comment on a variety of 
subjects. There are 22 illustrations in the number 
which are \'ery realistic and reach a hig*h level of 
excellence. Altogether, the number before us more 


than fully .redeems the promise of the Editor when 
he started the rliat nn ‘n^sinc: will hp ^njirprl 
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story, by Mr. Dires%\ciy 

knowledW of the subject, ' i. ne nesuiiL oilu^,iuuu - V' r-~ — - - . 

trems Ira straiMilforward manner the cause and he started the magazine that ^no pains will oe spm'ed 
remedifis of the %iitica! unrest -in Bengal, of which to make it.s pages interesting, instructive and tnspinng, 
the bomb trafffdv at Muzaffarjaiir is only an externa! Md is on a par with any high-i^_ss London monthly. 

'' svmptom. • of the Rajmahal Hills” is The World and the NewBispen.sation---- ; _ ' 

am interesting*- ethnological article by Mr. -Charu Chan- The Modern Review continues to be interesting, 
dra Banclycrpadlyyayr b.a., • In '"The White Army The number for June conlaims, among other things, 
in' India "’it is shown .from official ' ptibiications, what portraits of Dr. Suhrawardy from whose speech as 
/proportion between .white,, soldiers., and -sepoys was President at the Mahomedan Educational Conference 
■ actually fixed after the Mutin}^, - and' why, ;A new held at Purnea, extracts have been given which we 
Jeatu re na,s been introduced thispnonth in 'the;:’ shape of ■ 'reproduce belo\v. , “ - ■ 





' ADVERTISEMENTS. ' " : 

India’s hood unveiled!! 

©ccult mysteries revealed ! ! ! 


H eorrespondence ©oiirse in:— '■ 

Hypnotism, Personal Magnetism, Mesmerism, Mind Reading, Telepathy, Siiggefe^ 
tive and Psycho-Therapeutics, Magnetic Healing, Development of the Will, Clairvoy- 
ance, &c.^ , . , ■ ' , , ' ‘ ■ • ' • ' 


The LATENT LIGHT CULTURE, 


Tinneyelly Bridge.- (S. India.) 


THE MESSAQE OF THE 

BHAGAWAD-GITA. 
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LaLa luaJFAT ■ 

Crown'SifOf ' 

Wrlm fom mMm^ Past bull 0mm 


Eacli number of the Modern Review will ordiiiafl- 
!y coHsist of 80 pages but on important occasions this 
llmi't will be freely exceeded. 

Ueniii for HJ>t>erti0€ment0. 

Advertisements for the Hodentj Review shoaM be 
addressed to the Manager, aro-vi, Gomwallis Street, 
Calcutta, and shwild readi the Office ftot later than the 
aoth of a nionth, to appear in the next number. The 
scale of charges to he fmitted in full with the Advertise. 

»ae«t is.as follovrsjri- . \ 

SlRXle iNsertiou. W'dvo lusertioiis. 

' Per .Page ■■ ^ Ps. 10 -00 " Es. 96 ' o g 
^HalFpageorcoiiaiiisi*.. S, 00 5 ^- 

Half-columo / ... » 30. o o 

„ J'coluiito' .. •' - ... ,* ^ ^ O' o 

' . Calcutta Advertisers my also deal with dm Agent 
6abu Eakbal Das Paladhi, 19, Fadiuapiikm Laae,. 
Eotallyj Calcutta.;. . , ’ ' 
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The iSaoe -VisTiMmitA , ASte Dasa-ratba; ^ , 
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A View or. a Successjrcl. NEdRo’i'PERXdfc* '1 
Officers of' the Bdsikiss LiAom 

. Mr. -BookEe 1 \ Wasbinotoh-is ti^Rfoo^rth 
(sitting) rra'oikg from left 'to right* 
Students Roofing a .'Building at Tibmgrr 
' Institute* . ^ ■ ' ' ' ' \ 

A Class in!' Woo»-%voekiko , at, Tuskegei 
Institute. ’ ’ ' 

ShOE-MARIHG SHOF At TiTSRIGIE iNStiTUXE. 

A Class in .Horticulture at XusKsgee 
' Institute* ’ . # ^ , 

Directors of- tee Afro-American ''Imvest-;. 

ment and Building Co., Brook-ltk. ' :, : /' 
Students laying beioe foundation at 

. ' GEB iNSTmw. ' ' ' ’ . " ' -V’-' 

A Class TN Cooking -at Tuskkgbe Institute* 
A Class -m. dress-making at 
Titute/ - , ' ' . " - 

TEF correct method Of making Alf^D SERVING 
TEA TAUGHT ‘TO JaF ANESB ’ i' /’! ‘ . 

Women’ Fencers in Jafak* ’ 

' Present-day costume 0 ^ Japanese women 
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MISSINGNUMBERS. 

THE MODERN REVIEW 

; Is PiiblisMedl ' . ' 

' ‘ Ott tlie "flrjit 4 m of eacti' montti. 

' .Eveiy'' bm of our sutiscrib^rs .may, tberefore.easily- 
ascertaiD,\accordrag tQ'tliedistaiiee of hh town from 
Calputta, OD wbRt.date be ought' to receive tbe Review* 
If d ‘Subscriber does Dot‘'tiTOive it;piiuctiaally,be should 
ooaipiali. at, tie-post O®0e and:; write; to -ys,... Com* 

; I^lainte -^e^aid.ing tbe;iioU*»rec^ip^ any moDtb% Issue' 

sfrdttW Well our office i>p. oor before 

©t ’filial /liiopllii* ' Ajiet ;tiis'd?|te dti|)Bmte copies 
te'sop|)Ikd'oni^;|t; tbi imteof lRe,;i per copy; ; 
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ABOUT 


Among toilet preparations FLORAL HAIR 
. , OIL Stands by itself, t-Paintv, Delicate 
and DrsTfNcT. / . . 


THE USE OF 

FLORAL HAIR OIL 

BESPEAKS THE 

WOMAN OF TASTE 

AND THE 

'MAN of CULTUIE. 


For producing Ci.oumjke, Wavv. Gt;ossv, 
Abundant Hair, FLORAL HAIR OIL is 
indispensable. ■ : 


.ICbe/. Frackance' of FLORAL HAIR OIL is 
C'of -a'- M illion Fresh-blown Flowers; 


Price -■%. 1.. 


Subtle yet powerful,— Delicate, yet persist 
erit, There js nothing crude and obtru- 
: sive in it.-.'' ‘ ■ ' ' , 




BENGAL 

Choikai and Pharliaceutical Wdrks, 

, ^T,''^]p|3er CALQlITTilr. 
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THE LARGEST 

Homoeopathic Establishment 

IN INDIA 


Head EstaL :-^ZS CQ-LTLm-E. STREET, CALCUTTA. 
Btancbes: barabazar. bankipur, 

■ SOBHABAZAR, PATNA CITY, 

BHAWANIPUR, MUTTRA, U. P. 


We cotntnand the largest stocK of genniiie Homoeopathic 

Medicines and Bootes, 

Surgical instrnmeiits and other reqnisites for Physicians 

and Surgeons. 

Catalogue and ‘‘TreaiiBent of CotHHioQ Ailments” OB applicatfoa. 


Optical Department. 

Thi? department is fully equipped with all sorts Of Spectacles, Eye- 
: Glasses, Frames, Chords, Chains, Artificial Eyes, i^c. Mofiussil 

orders and Oculist’s Prescriptions are carefully and promptly 
‘ ex®cut®d. ■ ' ; ' ■ . , ^ ' 


f^tt^lolne and the free book “Treatment of Common Ailiaftiifs” on application; 
















^ Are: absolutely free from impurities or 
^ adulteration of any sort. 

H T F e L L Y F R UGURNT 

SCDOTH ING^ ' SKI N ■ & COM PEXION 

'■AND; 

IJNEQUALLED; ' FOR ;EXCELLENCE^ 


MAMAGii^G AGBNTS : 

eHRR & MRHHLHN0BIS 

1^2, eH©wRme;HEE, eHLeorm .; .I 













AMRUTANJAN 


HOSH AND SONS, 

Jewellers and Opticians 

74, Harrisoii Road, CALCUTTA. 


An Indian Balm 
A Magic Balm. 
Quickly Relieve 


i HEADACHES, 

I NEURALGIA, 

1 SPRAINS, ^ 

jl SORE THROAT. 
CHEST COLDS, 

I RHEUMATISM, 
lumbago, 

I WEAK JOINTS, 
BRUISES, 


Ixiitiilc shape Watches of the latest fashion, strong 

and durable, ^ p-^ tt 

Nickel case silvered dial ••• 

Silver case silvered dial •• • •• >> ^5 

Silver Niello enamelled ... 

14. ct. Gold open face ... too and 105 

14. ct. Half Hunting ... ••• >> ^25 


And also other ACHES and PAINS. 

Price annas eight only. 


Ibonioeopatbic iXbemiste, 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 

83, HARRISON ROAD. 

45, WELLESLEY STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR RINGWORM 
AND DHOB^■’S ITCH, ac. 

Price annas six only. 


Branch 


TOOTH POWDER 

Cheap and useful 
Price annas two only. 


AIB . — Only the purest Homoeopa- 
thic hiedicines, all from Bcerick and 
Tafel of America, are stocked. Pat- 
ronized by the leading , physicians and 
the intelligent and educated public. 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

16, Oak Lane, Bombay. 
TehgrapNc address: “ AJiirutanjan.” EOffltay 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE LIST, 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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is well-ktiow^^ as a 
invigorating- tonic of 
body and iiiind. Our 

Aswagandlui Wine’^ 
is tlie only Help to 
those who have to 
sustain prolonged phy- 
sical and mental work 
or ha ve been decrepi- 
f ^fsd in youth o wing to 
dissipated and irregu- 
lar habits. Unrivalled 
reniedy for nervous 
exhaustion, loss of 
memory, mental pros- 
tration and loss of 
vigour. 4 0 ^. Phial 
Re. 1, Boz, Ps. 11 
Pound Rs. 3-8. 

Zarzina. — An ideal combination of Iodised 
oarsaparilla with Gold. It removes mercu- 
rial taint and eradicates all sorts of impuri- 
Ues from the blood. 4 oz. phial Re. 1-12. 
-Do^. Rs. 20. Pound Rs. 6-8. Do^jen rate is 
charged for 3 phials and upwards. | 

Essence of Neem. — An excellent blood I 
tonic, used in skin diseases and in the con- I 
^ valescent stage after Malarial fever. 4 ox. 
phial Re, 1, Dox. Rs, 11, pound Rs. 3-8. 

Essence of Dra^:s: a. — A potent remedy 
wr habitual ^ constipation, rheumatism, 
biliousness, piles, &c. Best nervine tonic 
during convalescence. 4 ox. phial Re. 1, 
dox. Rs. 11, pound Rs. 3-S. 

Syrup Basak with Hypophosphite and 
lolu. her catarrhal and inflammatory 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 4 ox. 
phial Re. 1, dox. Rs 11, pound Rs, 2-12. ] 

Ext. Jambolin Liq. Co. — An infallible m 
remedy for Diabetes Melitus. 4 ox. phial si 
Ke. 1-12, doxen Rs. 30, pound Rs. 6-8. 

Ext. Kalmeghae Liq. — Per infantile liver, 
dyspepsia, &c. 2 ox. phial As. 8, dox. Rs. 

5-4, pound Rs. 3. 

Doxen rate is charged for 3 phials & 
upwards. Complete catalogue of prepara-- 
hons free on application, 

SOLELY PREPARED BY (j 

INDIAN CHEIWICAI & PHARMACEITICAL WORKS 

J Tfogotkuria Gully, Cornwallis Street, 

Simla P. 0., Calcutta. i 














As to where to go foj. 
their supplies of 

Cricliet, tennis, 

Baduiitttoii, 
Racqwet, Polo, 
Hockey, dolt; 

Football, 
CroQitet aod 
Gyiutiastic doods. 

Dumb Bells, Boxitig 
Gloves, Developers, 
Quoits, Fives, Roued- 
ers, ludian Clubs, 
Putichitjgr Balls, and 
Piiig*-Pong-, etc., etc., 
should try the 

Largest Mamtfac- 

turers of Games in 
the East, 


Renewued for carry- 
ing* out Players^ ius- 
trnctioiis to the Word. 

Awarded : Gold 

Medal, Doudoti, 1896, 
Bronze Medal, Paris 
19ro ; Gold Medals, 
Calcutta, 1897, 1900 

and 1906 ; three Diplo- 
BKis, Lahore, 1893-94? 
7 Certiticates, Meerut, 
1895 to 1901 ; Gold 
M e dal, Bombay. 1 9O4 ; 
Silver Medal, Leige, 
I 9 O 5 . 


Factory equipped with latest and up-to-date 
Maohitiery, and worked by Power under the direct 
supervision of English Foremen. 

Send for their Illustrated Sports Catalogue 
And note their Address : 


GANDA SINGH UBEROl & 


Punjab Sports Works, Sialkei City. 





Certificate, Rs. 3*^®' 
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CHATTERJl BROS. & Co., 


71-5 Kutighat Street, Baranagore, 

CALCUTTA. 

The -word WORTH h the lever by u'bich we attract 
customers and u'e retain them bj> offering 
First class goods at second class rates. 


There is 3^ 

li’OITNTAIN’ Ren 
. madawMcliforBim- 
tplicity, reliability & 
r all round excelieace 
f - can rival tlie 

MINERVA PEN 

"““iiasiSoeIiK, 

Perfect flow.TJuplex fe ed, 

^ 14 carat gold nib, in- 

“ diuiatipp®d; Rs. 301c 
^ cliasedfiarrel,Rs. 3-4 

FUll mm STYLO 

As. I5‘ 


The Bani Fountain Pen.— Best Vulcanite batre , 

fourteen carat soUd gold nib, '«dmm pointed, mdcing it 
pimctically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy wiit 
Dleasure to use. Twin feed and spiral to regulate the flow 
of ink, and all the latest improvements. Equal to many five 
rupee pens. Rs. 1-12, by V.P.P. Rs. 2 , ^ 

The Binapani Fountain Pen.— Same as ^ove but has ' 
a larger nib and chased barrel. Rs. 2-0 by V.P.l . Rs. 2-4. 
The Minerva Fountain Pen. — As above with a large 

and strong gold nib suitable for hard work and rapid writ- 
ing Rs. 3 by V-P.P. Rs. 3-4. 

The Patent Pocket Monopresses.— Embosses a most 

beau tifultvYo -letter 
monograiTi on note 
paper- and envelopes. 
Work same as that of a 
first class relief stamp- 
ing machine. A child 
can use .it Supplied 
to the late Sir Charles 
Paul, Advocate General 

Bengal; Hon^ble Jus- 
tice Syed Sharfuddm, 
Calcutta liigb Court, 
&c. &c., Highly spoken 
of by all. Sample im- 
pressibn on receipt of 

stamp. Re. I or by V P P. Rs. 1-4- 

Clinical Thermometers. 

GuarmUcd Best English make. Bach tested before despatch. 
All hear ourname, 

A. Hospital qualttf i. 

"B, - Lens front or Magnifying. Rs, 1-12. 

C, 30 Seconds* Rs. 1-12. 

D, 50 Seconds lens front, Rs, 2-8, 


Keyless Lever O. F. Watches. 

O^ing to the large demand for these 'if 

educated comniumiy ’tae make a spectahtj? of ^ » 

also stock the old fashioned Key wmdtng watches. 

The Champion.-Short and reversible stemwind,^ pinse 
hands, handsome nickelled 
case, snap back. Medium sire 
most up to date handsome 
appearance, w 0 n d eT i u^ 
Time-keeper. If used with 
reasonable care warranted to 
last three to five years. Best 
watch obtainable in the woidd 
for the price. Rs. 2-14 
V.P.P. Rs. 3-2. 

The Palm.— Description 
as above but the materials and 
workmanship being of a _hjgh 
standard, accuracy 


reliability 


I and durability is the result, 
s Guaranteed to keep excellent 
time. Rs. 4 or by V.P.P. Rs. 

^ ^The Amir. Rs. 7*^ Silwr ' 
Rs. 10-8. 

nickel. 

The Bahadur Nickel Rs. 
Rs. 12 Silver Ks. 16. 

The Matchless liy West End Watch Co., Wckel Rs. to. 

^“^L'^Berna by do. Nickel Ks. i5 Silver- Rs ^ 

Pocket Monopresse supphed free to Kiickel 

Watch Co’s watches, Wrist, Lever Watches Ntcm 

Rs. 5,10, 12 and 15 and 20 throufiih- 

The Standard-Guaranteed English made ^hro | 

out seven jewels, Breguet hair spn^g, 
balance {the last two improvements can he found tn 
quality watches alone) Nickel Rs. 18, Stlvet Rs. 5? 

gold filled lis, ^o, 

“ Solid Rubber Type Outfits. 

Each box contains an assortment of letters "'Uh stops &c., 
a holSr and pad and ink, thus forming a complete outfit for 
printing addresses and labels, and marking papers, linen. 

The Family.— Contains 3 A font and prints one line at a 

time. As. 12 V.P. charges. As. 4. fimwes 

The Office No. O.— Contains 3 A font and h^uie. 

prints two lines at a time Rs. 1-8. ^-P- charges ^. 4. _ 

The Office No. 2.— Contains 5 As- 6 a font and hguies , 
prints three lines at a time, Rs. 4-8. \ -P. charges As. 4- 
The Pearl Dating Stamp, As. 12. 

The Pearl Numbering Stamp.— Irints i to 9999, As. 

*^The Dating Outfit.— Contains a set of dates, 
andvLrs in fancy' metal box with tweezers and holder. 
Recommended where a large number of impressions have to 

'’^ExwlsIor^Sdf-Inking Pads in metal box with Efficient 
supply of ink for many thousands of impressions, as. , 

“owrRubber Stamps known for their superior 

qualities. Price of oval or circular stamp of ordmarv si{e 

Rs. 18. 

• CHATTERJl BROS. & Co., 

7/-5 Kutighat Street, Baranagore, 

CALCUTTA. 
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Have you seen the remarks of 

“BAN DE-MATARAM” 


about our firm ? We quote below the same 
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for your information 

I he Indian Manufacturing- Co.— We are glad to note that this well-known 
exclusively in Swadeshi goods, has considerably extended its business and now rank: 
the biggest houses for Indian goods. The show-room is a standing contradiction to 
so often made by Anglo-Indians that the Boycott movement has not resulted in the 
Indian industries. We hope every lover of Indian goods will pay a visit to the sho 
Company to get convinced in the matter. 


THE INDIAN MANUFACTURING CO 

Calcutta. 


181 , Dhurrumtollah Street 

Confidential Trade Catalogue on application 


NINI FLUTE HARMONIUM 


BRAZIL PEBBLE SPECTACLES 

Spectacles supplied by V.-P. P., on receipt of letter 

furnishing details as to age, the period for which you 

have been using spectacles, or the number of the 
glasses as prescribsd by a physician. 

Steel-framed, Rs. 4; Nickel ps. 5; Silver, Rs. 8; 
Gold Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 

iV. S.— Spectacles not suited are always replaced un- 
til suited. 

Address-^BHATTACHARYYA & Co., 

No. 87-1 Harrison Road, Calcutta . 


It is the iNini Flute Harmonium that has been 
awarded the Highest reward in the Indian Industrial 
Exhibition. Price Rs. 35, 38 and upwards. 

Telescopic folding with automatic bellows, spring- 
stoppers and brass coupler, Rs. 175. 

^ON r^O 10-3, Lower Chitpore Road, 

VV-ZiN tX CALCUTTA. 
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LIBERTY VERSUS AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 

By The Lady Isabel Margesson. 

(All rights strictly reserved,) 


A ll young parents who look at life from 
its inner as well as its outer aspect 
have, in one respect, the same aspir- 
ation as regards their children. They all 
wish to avoid that wall of reserve, that 
sense of estrangement and awkwardness 
that separates the two generations as the 
age of adolescence approaches. 

The wall rises like a wall of mist almost 
imperceptibly at first but it gradually ob- 
literates the happy confidence and joy that 
was the delight of both parents and chil- 
dren, leaving behind only antagonism and 
suspicion on one side, and a gnawing dis- 
appointment on the other. 

This miserable and unworthy sequel to 
a happy childhood is rightly dreaded. Yet 
in spite of the determination of each family, 
often almost unconscious, to profit by the 
experience of others in this respect, the wall 
of separation continues to rise with dis- 
tressing regularity. We need not define its 
characteristics, for they can be seen in most 
family circles. The young people find 
themselves out of sympathy with their 
parents, and the parents find the children 
wilful and wayward. Mutual antagonism 
grows fast, and a vicious circle is formed. 
Yet the age of adolescence with its 
increasing consciousness of independence 


and power and will is the time when the 
mature experience of parents can be spe- 
cially useful in meeting the questions and 
bewilderments of young people ; when in- 
terests and amusements take on a fresh and 
wider aspect; when the sympathy and 
understanding of the elders can undoubt- 
edly contribute much. The age of adoles- 
cence, with its immense and inherent diffi- 
culties, would be robbed of most of its 
dangers if the child had his parents for his 
intimate friends. But this is a truism. 
What is needed now is to find a remedy 
for an almost universal and grave family 
malady. Until we find this remedy much 
of the often sentimental talk of the “beauty 
and sanctity of the Home’’ is so much cant, 
for we all know that jiist at the crucial 
moment in youth the beauty and sanctity 
of the Home are entirety hidden by mutual 
distrust and aggravation. This statement 
may sound harsh, but it is true, and the 
more we consider it, in its far-reaching and 
most melancholy significance, the more 
urgent does the need for a remedy appear* 
We see that this mutual antagonism bet- . 
ween the grown up boys and girls and their 
parents is a matter of national importance, 
and that all questions of school reform, 
and religious education are relatively un- 
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important, are in fact putting the cart 
before the horse. For what is the good 
of trying to cleanse a river when there is 
poison at its source ? The remedy is not 
far to seek, and as usual it is simple, and 
leads us to nature’s feet. Our blunder, 
with all its consequent mismanagement 01 
the age of adolescence, is due to ignora,nce 
of, and disobedience to, a law of evolution. 
We have kept to those cast-iron methods 
and traditions of family management which 
were pre-evolutiona:^S which belonged to 
the when evolution was not understood. 
The laws of evolution are now seen to 
apply to every department of hutnan exis- 
tence, religion, politics, morals, science, art, 
literature, and last, but not least, because 
of all, the most human and intimate, to 
education. 

Unfortunately when evolution touches 
the Englishman’s castle, the Home, and 
calls for obedience even there, it is opposed 
by an army of prejudices, and traditions 
clad in old-fashioned usele.ss armour. Up 
to the present the law of evolution as applied 
to Education is still ignored, and one oi 
the consequences is the grave malady which 
is sapping the happiness and the usefulness 
of the young people, and hindering 
proper development. Nevertheless a small 
number of parents, numerically insignificant, 
have discovered the meaning of the message 
of Evolution to themselves and they, the 
disciples of the so-called New Education, 
have found the way to hinder the rising of 

that drearj^ “wall of separation.” 

Parental authority, regarded as a per- 
sistent factor and invested with a permanent 
and almost sacred character, is the dis- 
obedience to Nature’s law that causes all 
the mischief. Parental authority should 
be regarded and used as sryaddling clothes, 
to be discarded in favour of freer and niore 
beautiful clothes, at the earliest possible 
moment. It is intended to be of a temporary 
nature only and to drop off the mornent 
something better is ready to take its-place. 
The inherent property of the physical tie 
between parents and children is like the 
outer covering to a seed which must gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly decay in order that 
the kernel may ripen. Unless this takes 
place, the kernel must ever remain immature. 
Here lies the crux of the question and here the 
metaphor must end, for the spiritual factor 


which enters into all human affairs, enteis 
in here also and carries us a step mrther. _ 
Parents who hold to parental authority 
with tenacity,- (generally reinforced by 
religous ideas'of duty), forget or ignore the 
fact that the physical tie embodied m the 
idea of that authority is only a small, ana 
the most unimportant, part of the tie betweeri 
themselves and their children. It is meant 
to die. But only in order that a more 
beautiful, stronger, and spiritual bond may 
be revealed ; the bond of a common inner 

life, with its intimacies and friendships that 
should have been growing up through 
every stage of childhood and should be 
ready at adolescence to take the place ot 
the fading parental authority and to be the 

inspiration of both generations. 

No one will deny that such friendship 
is the crowning test and glory of Mucation. 
Its existence should be palpable to a . 

It and it only can be the foundation for the 
“Sanctity and Beauty of the Home. With- 
out it there can be rieither sanctity nor 

'^^Alal ! for youth that for the majority this 

ideal is seldom realized ! 

Herbert Spencer in his Essay on Edu- 
cation speaks of the temptation to parents 
of the “lust of power”, and it is this, dis- 
guised under the name of duty, which is 
really the root of their clinging to authority. 
Authority, applied to human nature, is a 
direction of force from without, and as such 
destitute of living power. Friendship is a 
force germinated within and as such, or- 
mativeand active. Authority has its owri 
sphere of usefulness considered and used as 
a temporary expedient, to be relinquished 
gladly and as soon as possible in_ favour oi 
the more excellent way of friendship. 

Authority is maintained at the cost ot 
friendship. One will always grow at the 
expense of the other, and parents must 
decide which they intend to be the ultimate 
driving power. Yet the question will arise, 
“cannot authority and friendship subsist side 
by side ?” Plausible and possible as this ap- 
pears, it cannot be. For unless authority is 
used as a purely temporary expedient, he 
discarded as soon as a higher law is understood 
by the child, unless it is felt by both sides tp 
be merely a crutch, to be used as seldom as 
may be and then only to support the weak- 
ness of the child, it cannot subsist at the 
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same time as friendship, whose very essence 
is liberty and equality. The Old Educa- 
tionists constantly try to unite parental 
authority with friendship, but it is like 
the effort, predoomed to failure, to serve at 
once both God and Mammon — and like 
it, ever eluding argument, because the im- 
possibility lies in reconciling, not two out- 
ward actions, but two irreconcilable ideals. 
Professor Sadler says that ‘‘Influence is 
apt to begin at the point where privilege 
ends.” This puts the matter in a nutshell, for 
it is this influence, or friendship which must 
grow up alongside of parental authority in 
childhood and finally, in adolescence, be 
read}^ to supersede it. 

The term friendship, used to express the 
bond between parents and children, will 
often be misunderstood ; — especially as the 
essence of friendship is a quality denied to 
the child as “unsuitable.” 

That quality is freedom, or liberty. To 
give liberty and free play to the child’s 
individuality, to allow it to be free in 
thought, in action, in interest and in amuse- 
ment, is an almost impossible attitude for 
parents to assume, they rebel against it as 
unnecessary, absurd and even dangerous ; 
and they will feel that it is certainly un- 
scriptural. Yet without such an attitude 
no friendship is possible and there is no 
remedy for the deplorable malady which 
we have called the wail of separation in 
adolescence. Liberty given to the child 
is the outcome of a deep respect for him 
as an individual, a vivid realization that 
the parents’ work is to remove hindrances 
from, and foster the growth of, that parti- 
cular individual on his own lines. Parents 
do not like this, they want their sons and 
daughters to grow up in their way, they 
want to impose their ideas and models and 
beliefs on them, they want to force them to 
see life as they see it, from the adult stand- 
point. They want to impose on them their 
standard of right and wrong, their creeds, 
their social code, ready-made. Ail goes well 
with this plan as long as the child’s consci- 
ous will and his individuality are relatively 
small, and the sanctity and beauty of the 
Home are blessed realities. But there can 
be no permanently good results where there 
is disobedience to Nature’s law. Parental 
authority can be disguised under delightful 
aspects, devoted love and care, unremitting 


attention, unceasing prayer and constant 
religous and secular instruction, yet it will 
fail, and fail as terribly as the bringing up 
of the unloving and careless, to produce that 
friendship and intimacy which is not only 
the safeguard but the final crown and joy of 
parents and children. 

There can be no true friendship even 
between the little child and his elders un- 
less he is regarded as an iradividual with 
rights and claims, and unless he is given 
his freedom. We know this to be true 
between equals, but we deny it for our 
children. Nietzsche says : “Let your friend 
be to you the festival of earth and a foretaste 
of beyond-man. Art thou a slave ? Then 
thou canst not be a friend. Art thou a 
tyrant ? If thou be, thou canst not have 
friends. Unto thy friend thou shalt be an 
arrow and a longing towards be^mnd-man.” 
And again, further on — and its application 
to parents as friends is very just, — “Many a 
one cannot loose his own chains and yet 
is a saviour unto his friends.” 

This may sound far-fetched, unreal, and 
even revolutionary, to those who are not 
of the New Education but nevertheless its 
bearing is strictly practical. 

This is no plea to abolish parental author- 
ity as a factor in Education. Such a course 
would be stupid, and foolish, and as untrue to 
Nature’s law as the prevailing custom of 
ignoring the factor of freedom. The two must 
run their course on parallel lines in the early 
years with a constant tendency to lessen and 
dwindle on the part of authority until at 
last, at the age of adolescence, it vanishes 
and leaves freedom and friendship the sole 
line of direction and guidance for the 
healthily and all-round developed individual. 

Many parents think that when they lavish 
love on their children, they are giving their 
friendship, and if they were questioned as 
to the quality of this, they would explain 
that it is of a modified kind which is the only 
one suitable to tender years. By this they 
mean, that the elements which would clash 
with parental authority are left out and 
they forget that friendship without freedom 
is a mutilated thing not worthy or fruitful 
of great results. 

From the beginning of the self-conscious 
and wilful age parents should, in, a subtle 
but unmistakeable way, germinate in the 
little child the idea that he is an individualj 
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responsible and self-determined ; — the germ 
will be very small, but it will grow in 
strength if it is recognised, fostered, and 
appealed to even whilst obedience to out- 
side authority is enforced. It must be 
constantly shown to the child by metaphor 
and illustration that he is master of himself 
and that the outside master is only of use 
to this end, and that it is of quite a tem- 
porary nature. It should be explained, and 
every year with increasingly greater fre- 
quency, that outside authority is meant to 
dwindle, and that its only purpose is that 
of a guide or a pilot. Also it can be shown 
to him that adults do not need authority 
because already they have it within them- 
selves and that the people who have not 
learnt through outside authority in child- 
hood, are at a great disadvantage when 
the time comes for them to stand alone. 
In this way he learns to look on authority 
as a crutch, as a help in his weakness, 
and he realizes that it is but temporary and 
that when it is withdrawn he will have to 
stand alone. Authority is thus recognised 
by both parents and children as an excellent 
and necessary part of education, and the 
lack of it as disastrous. In a hundred 
ways, year by year, the child can be made to 
feel, as outer authority dwindles, the beauty 
and reality of his individuality and the 
responsibilities entailed on him by freedom. 
He grows to reverence the inner light that 
is being fostered and trained ; his will- 
power becomes a reality to him, as he 
realises the fact that his own will is himself, 
and can lead him to disaster or success. 
Professor Sadler has said this in very strik- 
ing language and he adds, “Train the will 
by liberty for liberty.” A great and noble 
saying, which, if obeyed faithfully, will be 
found stimulating and far-reaching in its 
consequences ! It will lead parents, by ways 
undreamt of, past rocks and difficulties and 
even many failures, but it will lead quite 
surely to Blessedness. 

There is an indication in Professor Sadler’s 
injunction, of a further factor than those 
we have been discussing^ — it is the one most 
essential in preserving liberty from becom- 
ing license ; the allusion is to the guiding 
and directing function of parenthood. 
Authority is the negative and outer factor 
in Education and therefore of comparatively 
little value, though it has its place in early 


years, when the outer side of the child 
himself predominates almost to the exclu- 
sion of the inner. At first the inner life 
is scarcely developed, but as it awakens 
it makes its demand for its own special 
treatment and it calls for recognition. This 
inner life cannot be fostered by any chan- 
nels of outside authority ; the appeal is 
exclusively to the inner experience and 
vision of the child, in every part of the 
daily routine of his life. It must not be 
confused with “Religious teaching,” for it 
is not that. Religious teaching is generally 
given by elders in ignorance of child-nature 
and regardless of the fact that religious 
terminology and ideas as such, are outside 
the range of his experience and therefore 
misunderstood. 

The appeal to the child’s inner experience 
and vision must be in accordance with his 
nature, and it should be made seldom and 
only as it arises out of the concrete side of 
daily life. It should be to Liberty, as it 
were, the concave to the convex, the reverse 
side of the same thing. 

Thus the child’s dawning inner life will be 
fostered and strengthened simultaneously 
with his outer life, one the inspiration and 
the vision and the other, their outer ex- 
pression. 

This training is impossible under the old 
Education with its insistence on duty, and 
its wearying demands on the “conscience” as 
its only way of appealing to the inner life. 
Liberty of thought and speech and action 
are suffocated under parental authority. For 
though authority ma}’ have been skilfully 
disguised as love, it is always present in the 
old Education as the persistent ideal, as the 
background to the training, and its presence 
is felt by the child (unconsciously), as inimi- 
cal to all free growth in the soul. 

Old fashioned Educationists believe that 
their child is their property ; and as such 
he will be loved and cherished to the highest 
degree. But he will have no rights as an 
individual, no claims to freedom of thought 
and action ; and this attitude to him, will 
make of him a slave ; so that when the 
restrictions of youth are over, he will gain 
the inevitable liberty untrained, and un- 
developed on the inner side. No religious 
teaching given with a lavish hand by the 
old Educationists will make up to the child 
for the loss of his liberty, for its substitution 
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there will be no scolding and disgrace. If 
the wrong-doing leads to no ripening ot 
the judgment, and it occurs repeatedly, the 
child will be punished, and punished severe- 
ly, in order to help him to remember that 
the action in question is wrong, and he 
will understand readily the reason of the 
curtailment of his liberty. Such punish- 
ment, used as a reminder, is especially help- 
ful in the case of repeated carelessness and 
forgetfulness, and it can be explained that 
it is given as a help, as a little notch or 
reminder in the brain itself to be apociated 
(unpleasantly !) with the transgression. 

Punishment should always be regarded 
as a reminder. It should be felt as just and 
helpful. If it is felt as unjust and unkind the 
parents are at fault, for it is they who have 
failed to open the vision of the child ; they 
should have helped him to feel that 
his vision of right and wrong is as strong as 
that of his elders on the points at issue and 
that he is quite as capable of forming judg- 
ment as they are. If he is not as capable, he 
is not guilty of anything worse than igno- 
rance ; if he is as capable he should be led 
to judge the matter rightly. If they do 
not agree then there should be no forc- 
ing on the part of the elders ; often a talk 
or a story, on impersonal grounds, will 
help the child’s vision, and in a short time 
he will acknowledge the wisdom of the 
punishment. Parents should take pains to 
let him see that his vision is immensely im- 
portant and that the amount of the liberty 
he can enjoy safely depends on the strength 
of that vision. He will readily understand 
that if his vision is small and his judgment 
weak, he will be led into continual errors 
and disasters through having liberty. 

To reason with the New Education child, 
accustomed to liberty of action and speech 
(conditioned of course by consideration for 
others), reminding him of the old-fashioned 
methods of authority, restriction and punish- 
ment, invariably appeals to him and stimu- 
lates him to make renewed efforts to be 
worthy of what he knows to be an unusual 
amount of liberty accorded to him. 

For it must be remembered that the New 
Education child is conscious and proud of 
his liberty and of the responsibilities in- 
volved in it. It reacts on him in the most 
wonderful manner and gives him powers 
of self-control, judgment, and thought, that 


are impossible to the Old Education 

^^He knows that he will be treated with 
justice and respect, that his wishes will be 
considered and if possible met; that his 
parents will confide in him, show him the 
meaning of things and treat him as a 
reasonable, responsible being. He under- 
stands that rules and restrictions and punisn- 
ments are degrading methods, unworthy 
of New Education children, who, follow 
from inner compulsion and understandmg, 
the path indicated by outer rules and restric- 
tions for their companions under the Uld 
Dispensation. Grace has taken the place ot 
Law, and the child released from the iron 
hand of law is free to develop on his own 
lines in perfect intimacy and friendship. 

St. Paul points out, as no other writer 
has done, the crushing, crippling effect on 
the soul of that goodness and duty which 
is the result of living under the aw,— 
“Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not, —and 
in one of his most inspired passages he 
describes the glory of living as the son ot 
the free woman, no longer under the law, 
but under grace. 

The inner life can under this grace blos- 
som out and bear fruit, for it is as a plant 
transferred from the darkness that is un- 
natural and hindering to its growth, to the 
sunshine, that stimulates all its inherent 

powers. , 

We do not for a moment suppose that 
the transference from the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion to the “liberty of Christ” produced 
license and selfishness and lawlessness in 
the early Church. Then why should we 
fear such results in Education ? In both 
cases we are dealing with the evolution o 
the human soul and in both the reign of 
law must be superseded by the reign of love 
and freedom. Of course a transference from 
law to liberty will be difficult and fraught 
with danger to those who are not under- 
standing. In fact only those who are filled 
with a convert’s enthusiasm ought to adopt 
the New Education principles. For it is 
only they who will have the patience, the 
faith, the “eyes to see” and the “ears to 
hear,” to lead them, unshaken in practical 
devotion to those principles, through the 
years of childhood with the intervals of 
apparent failure, the hostile criticism of 
friends, the difficulty of reconcilement with 
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established rules and conventions, and the 
cast iron academic methods of instruction. 

The New Education is accused of being 
vague and intangible. It was said by the 
late Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff that the 
objects of the Metaphysical Society were as 
difficult to understand as it was difficult to 
eat pea-soup with a fork. 

It must ever be thus, for we cannot see 
more than we have in us to see, and ex- 
planations as to the practical value and use 
of Love expressed in Liberty are quite use- 
less to those who have not grasped the 
meaning of Evolution in Education. 

Sometimes in the effort to understand 
something of its nature, the adherents of the 
Old Education will try to substitute the 
word of trust for the word of law. They 
put their child ‘‘on trust’’ or “on his honour” 
not to commit forbidden acts. Surely this 
is a travesty of Liberty, for this child is 
untrained in exercising responsibility in 
forming his own judgment ; he feels in a 
dim way that the elders are making an un- 
usual demand on certain inner qualities for 
merely gaining obedience at the moment, 
and he resents this, knowing that the daily 
rule of his upbringing is by authority, with 
the minimum of freedom. What is under- 
stood as “trusting a child” may be very use- 
ful to the elders and very pleasant to the 
child, but it is not in the least degree the 
same thing as the habitual use of Liberty 
in Education. “Trusting a child” in the 
sense understood by the Old Education is 
always carried on intermittently, and 
almost capriciously, and is the outcome of 
no definite training. 

But the use of liberty, as understood by 
the New Educationist, is a constant factor 
gradually increased as the intelligence and 
judgment grow, and it involves much and 
continual development of the Inner vision of 


right and wrong, of wise judgment and 
lastly of consideration for others. The Old- 
Educationist is disappointed at the poor 
response provoked by his “outside” methods 
of ruling; he sa3^s he will “try giving 
liberty” ; he then places his child, unaccus"^ 
tomed to liberty, in a position of temptation 
and says “I trust you not to touch this or 
that, or not to eat the apple,” or something 
else specially tempting. 

When he fails to respond to the appeal, 
the Old-Educationist exclaims “I have tried 
liberty and see how it fails !” We might as 
well set a child who has never been on the 
sea, to navigate a boat without a pilot, as 
expect a child, brought up by rule, to succeed 
W'hen he has to launch out on the sea of 
life alone, ! 

To sum up. “The success of Education” 
taken in its large and most inclusive sense 
as “general upbringing” wdll be decided 
ultimately by the nature of the relationship 
between the child and his parents. 

If there is the “Vie Intime” of a real 
friendship, with its sense of liberty, that 
will be the formative influence of the child’s 
life, laying the broad foundation for all 
present and future activities, and cause both 
parents and child to regard the education 
as a success. For we shall expect and we 
shall find in the mature man that he has 
had his spiritual and sesthetic life awakened, 
his intellectual life encouraged and 
strengthened, and his judgment and consi- 
deration for others developed through this 
factor of priceless value, the perfect friend- 
ship of his parents. 

Note by the Editor. 

In an old Sanskrit couplet attributed to the sage 
Chanakya it is laid down that when a son arrives 
at the sixteenth 3^ear of his life, he should be treated 
as a friend. 
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I N the old days of the Mogul government, 
the Subah of Bengal, emphatically 
styled by the Emperor Aurangzeb as 
the ‘Paradise of nations,’ depended solely 
upon its manufactures for the very large 


balance of trade in its favour. Up to nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it 
was customary for merchants from all the 
inland parts of Asia, and even from Tartary, 
to resort to Bengal with little else than 
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money or bills to purchase the commodities 
of the province, in large caravans of many 
thousands together, with troops of oxen tor 
the transport of goods. If the land-trade 
' was great, the trade by sea was still more 
considerable. In the ancient world, the 
Tyrians, the Greeks, who were the masters 
of Egypt, and the Romans, sailed to India 
in quest of merchandise ; and in more re- 
cent times, the Venetians, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the English followed their 
example. “In both periods loud complaints 
have been made that in carrying on this 
trade every state must be drained ot the 
precious metals, which, 

flow incessantly from the West to the East 
never to return,”*' and theorists have main- 
tained, that throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries “Europe has been 
gradually impoverished, by being drained 
of its treasure in order to carr^^ on its trade 

with India’^t 

which crowded the harbour of Tamra ipti 
(the Taprobane of Pliny and Ptolemy) in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, 
ships laden with Indian products sailed from 
Satgaon, Sundeep and Porto Grande (Chit- 
tagong) for the ports of Europe from the 
sixteenth century onwards; and Phny and 
Arrian (‘Periplus’) in the first and second 
centuries. Fa Hian in the fifth Hiouen 
Tsang in the seventh, Marco Polo m the 
thirteenth, Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth, 
Ralph Fitch, Cmsar Frederick, Vertoman- 
nus in the sixteenth, down to Tavernier, 
Bernier, Abul Fazl, Friar Maurique and 
Nichola Graaf in the seventeenth centu^ 
are unanimous in their testimony as to the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil, the re- 
markable cheapness and plenty of the pro- 
visions as well as the unparalled excellence 
of the cotton and silk manufactures of 
Bengal. 

Many and various were the causes which 
led to the downfall of the industrial pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of this Happy 
Valley. The prohibitive duties imposed 
by England upon all exports fromJhdia, 
which is a principal cause of this ruin, has 
been made familiar to Indian readers by Mr. 
R, C. Dutt in his Economic History of Brtitsh 
India. But other causes operated in no 


small degree to bring about the same sad 
L"uh, tToi these, one of the foremost is 
the system of trade 

were all but unknown _ under 
Government, and were introduced \ 
first time on a vast scale and with scientific 
precision by the East India Company and 
its European senmnts immediately aftc 
the assumption of the Dewanee in ^7 5- 
fact, according to William Bolts, a naturalis- 
ed British subject whose long residence in 
Bengal entitles him to speak with authority, 
and whose book|| will be our mam guice 
in our present enquiry, a principal cause o 
the taking over of the Dewanee was to 
enable the gentlemen who planned ana 
adopted this mode of government to estaP- 
lish such monopolies of the trade of the 
country, and even of the common necessaries 
of life, for their own private emolurnent, 
and to the subversion of the natural rights 
of all mankind, as to this dajr remain im- 
paralleled in the history of any Government. 

The object of the present article is to give 
a succint narrative of this system of mono- 
polies, which forms only a chapter of that 
cynical rule for the gain of the rulers which 
for a time darkened the British acquisition 
of India in the eighteenth”5f century. 

At a meeting of the Select Committee of 
the Governor’s Council held in Calcutta on 
the loth August ly^S' decided to 

establish a monopoly in the trade of salt, 
betelnut and tobacco. The following extracts 
from the proceedings will illustrate the 
scope and object of the scheme ; 


f «k 2, Section IV, p. 188. 


"In conformity vvith the Honourable Company s 
orders, contained in their letter, dated ist June_ 1704, 
the Committee now proceed to take under their con- 
sideration the subject of the inland trade in the article® 
of salt, betelnut and tobacco. .... That the 
ing plan for conducting this trade shall be carntd 

into execution. .... , j 

“ First, that the whole trade shall be carried on 
by an exclusive company formed for that purpose 
and consisting of all those who may be deemed justly 
entitled to a share 

2ndlv, that the salt, betelnut and tobacco pro- 
duced in or imported into Bengal shall be purchased 
by this established Company, and pobhc advertise- 

. ments shall be issued, strictly prohibiting all otlier 
persons ^hatsoonier ^ 'who are dependant on oar go^v-' 
ernment to deal in those articles. 


. 1 A short allusion to this subject will be found in Mr. 

Dutt^s Economic History, (London, 1902,) pp. 40-4-* 


* A Historical Disquisition concerning india by William 
Robertsqn (1791) Section III, p. 136. 


Considerdtions on Indian affairs, London, 1 772. 
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" 3rdly, that application shall be made to the Nabob 
to issue the like prohibition to all his officers and 
subjects of the districts where any quantity of either 
of those articles is manufactured or produced, .... 

gthly,^ that it is apprehended that some difficulty 
will arise in securing the produce of the Dacca and 
Chittagong Districts, .... it is agreed, that applica- 
tion be made to the Nabob for pcrwanahs on the 
several Zemindars of those districts, as well as those 
of Hoogly, &c,, strictl)-' ordering and requiring them 
to contract for all the salt that can be made on their 
lands, with the English alone, and forbidding the 
sale to any other person or persons whatever. .... 

I2thly, that the manner in which the Honourable 
Company and the Nabob shall be considered, being 
once determined, the remainder of this trade shall 
be divided amongst the Company’s servants arranged 
under certain classes, and each class to share a cer- 
tain proportion of the capital stock 

** r3thly, that a committee of trade shall be appoint- 
ed to receive the management of this plan and pro- 
secute the same in all its branches ” 

Publications were then made in different 
languages, and posted up in several parts 
of the city of Calcutta, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample : 

Advertisement. 

*‘The Honourable the Court of Directors having 
thought proper to send out particular orders for limit- 
ing the inland trade, in the articles of salt, betelnut 
and tobacco, the same is now to be carried on, in 
conformity to those orders, by a public society of 
proprietors, to be formed for that purpose ; and 
an exclusive right to the trade of those articles will 
be vested hi this society, bu an authority derived 
from the Company and from rhe Nabob ; all manner 
of persons dependent upon the Honourable Company’s 
government are hereby strictly prohibited from deal- 
ing in any respect, directly or indirectly, in the articles 
of salt, betelnut and tobacco, from the date hereof ; 
that is to say, that they shall not enter into any new 
engagements, unless as contractors, either for the 
purchase ,, or sale of those articles, with the society 
of trade.” 

Shortly after, on the i8th September 
1765, another Select Committee was held 
on the subject of this monopoly under the 
presidency of Lord Clive, which in the 

interests of the Compan}^ imposed the 
following duties upon the inland trade in 
the articles of salt, tobacco and betelnut : 

Salt ... 35 per cent. 

Tobacco ... 25 per cent. 

Betelnut ... 10 per cent. 

‘^By this calculation,” said the Select Com- 
mittee, *‘we hope may be produced a clear 
revenue to the Company of at least one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling per an- 
num.” The Committee then proceeded to 
determine the shares to be allowed to the 


European servants of the Company, who 
'Were arranged in three classes: 

** According to this scheme, it is agreed, that class 
the first shall consist of the Governor, 5 shares ; the 
second [Governor], 3 shares ; the General, 3 shares ; 
ten gentlemen of the Council, each 2 shares; two 
Colonels, each 2 shares ; in all 35 shares of the first 
class. 

”That class second shall consist of i Chaplain, 
14 junior merchants, and 3 Lieutenant Colonels, in 
all 18 persons 

“That class third shall consist of 13 Factors, 4 Majors, 
4 First Surgeons at the Presidency, 2 First Surgeons at 
the army, i Secretary to the Council, i Subaccountant, 

I Persian translator, and i Sub- Export- ware- house- 
keeper; in all 25 persons ” 

It will be seen that among the persons 
who shared the profits of this ruinous and 
iniquitous monopoly, was the Chaplain of 
the Bengal establishment, a gentleman 
whose profession of preaching the gospels 
did not raise in him any qualms of 
conscience as to the propriety of partici- 
pating in these immoral spoils. It will also 
be seen that the Committee purported to 
act under the authority, not only of the 
Court of Directors, but also of the Nabob, 
“the pensioned instrument of [the Com- 
pany’s] imposture and tyranny.” “The 
farce of using the Nabob’s name,” says 
Bolts, “was thought convenientto be played, 
as is usual in all dark acts of this double 
Government. The reader will have percieved, 
as well in the proceedings of the Company 
as in the foregoing English advertisement, 
that this Nabob, if he must be so called, is 
introduced as joining with the Committee, 
and consenting to the ruin of his subjects, 
the poor people of the country, who could 
not, for that reason, pretend to, or entertain 
even a hope of redress.” 

How different was the state of things 
under the genuine Mogul rulers I Then there 
was no monopoly in these necessaries of life. 
“In the time of Nabob Aliverdi Khan, his 
favourite, Kazi Wazeed, was irregularly 
allowed to farm the trade in salt ; but that 
merchant sold his salt at 500 per cent cheaper 
than it was sold after the establishment by 
this Committee of the monopoly now under 
consideration.” The Nabob’s name was 
therefore used merely as a cloak, and not 
being a free agent, he was made to issue 
X06 perwanahs to the Zemindars, strictly 
prohibiting the trade in salt, &c. 

The following is a sample of the Mutchal- 
kas or obligatory bonds taken fro|x the 
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Zemindars to whom perwanahs were issued 
in the name of the Nabob. 

“ .1 will on no account trade with any other 

person'for the salt to be made in the year n 73 
(Bengali style); and without their order I will not 

otherwise irake away with or dispose of a single gram 

of salt; but whatever salt shall be made within^.the 
depe: dencies of my Zemindan, I will faithfully^ deliver 
it ail, without delay to the said Society, and i shall 
receive the monev according to the agreement which 
I 'shall make in; writing; and ^ 
and entire quantity of the salt produced, and 
the kave of the kid Company I will not carry to any 
other place nor sell to any other person a single mea- 
sure of salt. If such a thing should be proved against 
me, 1 will pay to the sircar of the said Society a penalty 
of five rupees for every mund.” 

The Committee then started business by 
appointii# European agents throughout the 
interior ^t all the important marts and 
centres of trade. 

But the Directors could not be long kept 
in ignorance of the terrible oppressions that 
were being committed by the Society of 
Traders for pushing up their monopoly. ^ In 
fact, they were afraid lest these oppressions 
should lead to revolt, for they said : “such 
Innovations and illegal traffic had laid the 
foundation of all the bloodshed, massacres 
and confusion which had happened in 
Bengal” and proceeded to lay down that 
‘4t is our resolution to prohibit, and we do 
absolutely prohibit, this trade in salt, betel- 
nut and tobacco.” 


Even upon receiving these strict injunc- 
tions, the gentlemen of the Select Committee 
could not' make up their minds to give up 
the trade, which proved so highly profitable 
to them. They determined upon continu- 
ing it for another year, wisely increasing 
the duties to be paid to the Company to 
such an amount as might tempt the^ Board 
of Control to consent to the continuance 
of the system, for they well knew that the 
objection of the Directors proceeded, not 
from any moral scruples, but from the fear 
of the total extinction of the Company’s 
revenues by too rapacious a treatment of 
the East Indian trade. 

There was indeed ground for apprehen- 
sion on the part of the Directors. The 
oppressions practised by the monopolists 
were severe enough in all conscience. The 
principal Bengali merchants of the day, 
such as Sobharam Basack, Madan Dutt, and 
others, were mulcted in several thousand 
pounds for their alleged breach of the 


regulations framed by the Society of Traders. 
The Society purchased salt at the rate o^ 
rupees per 100 munds, but sold it at 
upwards of 500 rupees per hundred munds ; 
which in effect was making a poor man 
pay at the rate of 6i rupees for a quantity 

of salt which, in the common course ot the 
trade, he would have bought for one rupee. 

Bolts made an elaborate estimate of the 
actual profits of this monopoly, and came 
to the following conclusion .- 

“By this estimate, which we hope will be allowed 
very iust by all persons acquainted with the branch of 
wh^ we tkat.kt appears, that upon th® trade oUwo 
vears there has been to the amount of six hundred 
and seventy-three thousand one hundred and seventeen 
pounds kerling collected for the benefit of about sixty 
oersons, from the natives in general, upon this single 
monopoly of what are considered^ there to be all neces- 
saries^ life (and the most material one is actually such 
in all countries) more than they would have 
the same, had the trade continued open and free to all 
who paid the established duties. 

As might be expected, the monopoly led 
to the rapid decay of the manufacture of 
salt in Bengal. The districts which used 
to produce salt were those which were 
washed by the influx of the tide from the 
sea, for about sixty miles up the rivers from 
the bottom of the bay. 

“Many of those lands produce nothing but salt, from 
which the whole of their revenue arises ; but from the 
situation of the private trade of the country, as well as, 
in particular, from the fluctuating tenor of orders issued 
at Calcutta relative to this trade, none of the natives 
would, at that time, or even since, venture to make 
salt unless privately concerned with, or protected by, 
some gentleman of power and influence in the service 
of the Company.” 


An instance of the distress caused to the 
salt manufacturers by the unsettled policy 
of the authorities at Calcutta may be given. 
In consequence of the repeated orders of 
the Court of Directors, the Governor and 
Council in Calcutta Issued a proclamation 
in February 1767 encouraging the natives 
to make salt ; and upon the faith of thp 
order many of them engaged in the busi- 
ness, particularly in the woods, where it 
was made on low grounds annually washed 
by the Ganges during the rainy season. 
When the above order was issued, the old 
stock of salt manufactured on behalf of the 
monopolists had not yet been exhausted, 
and hence in August of the same year 
another proclamation was made forbidding 
the removal of the new made salt till the 
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stock in hand had been sold out. We shall 
now quote what Bolts himself saw : 

‘"The salt makers, called Molunguees, came up to 
Calcutta in a body to petition for liberty to remove 
their salt before the swelling of the rivers ,* and the 
writer has seen above 200 of them surround the Gover- 
nor's palanquin for that purpose, on the high road, 
and falling prostrate on their faces before him. They 
were referred to the De%van'=^, though the very man 
against whom they complained ; and before they could 
obtain an order, their salt was washed away.” 

We shall now turn to other articles of 
merchandise which were monopolised by the 
Company, The weaving industry was 
ruined from the Company’s desire to keep 
the entire trade in its own hands, without 
a rival or competitor, Mr. R. C. Dutt 
has made some extracts*}* from Bolts to 
show how this happened. We shall quote 
a few passages from the same authority 
which have not been referred to by him 
with the same object. 

“ Every manoeuvre of those who govern the English 
East India concerns, and particularly in Asia, seems 
to have been calculated with a view to facilitate the 
monopolising of the whole interior trade of Bengal. 
To effect this, inconceivable oppressions and hard- 
ships have been practised towards the poor manufac- 
turers and workmen of the country, who are, in fact, 
monopolised by the Company as so many slaves^. . . . 
Various and innumerable are the methods of oppress- 
ing the poor weavers, which are daily practised by 
the Company’s agents and gomastahs in the country ; 
such as by fines, imprisonments, floggings, forcing 
bonds from them, &c., by which the number of weavers 
in the country has been greatly decreased. The 
natural consequences whereof has been, the scarcity, 
dearness and debasement of the manufSlctures, as 
well as a great diminution of the revenues | 1 . ... . 
The severities practised towards these poor people, 
who are generally both manufacturers and husband- 
men, are scarcely to be described ; for it frequently 

happens, that while the officers of the collections 

are distressing them one way for their established 
rents, the peons from the Company’s gomostahs, on 
the other hand, are pressing them for their goods 
in such a manner as to put it out of their power to 

pay their rents Such a practice can no otherwise 

be considered than like the idiot practice of killing 
the prolific hen to get her golden eggs all at once.^.... 
The weaver, therefore, desirous of obtaining the just 


* The Banyan or Dewan was a native officer employed by 
every European of consequence serving under the East India 
Company. His functions have-been thus summarrised by Bolts 
*‘In short, he possesses singly many more powers over his master, 
than can,,.be assumed in this country [England] by any young 
spendthrift^s steward, money-lender and mistress all put to- 
gether ; and further serves, very conveniently sometimes, on a 
public discussion, to father such acts or proceedings as his 
master dares not avow.’^ 


f JSr^^^^I7'y5 pp. 23— 27. ' , . ■ 
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price of his labour frequently attempts to sell hi.s cloth 
privately to others, particularly to the Dutch and 
French gomastahs, who are always ready to receive 
it. This occasions the English Company’s gomastah 
to set his peons over the weaver to watchTim, and 
not unfrequently to cut the piece out of the loom when 
nearly finishedf .... With ever^^ species of monopoly, 
therefore, every kind of oppression to manufacturers of 
all denominations throughout the whole country has 
daily increased ; in so much that weavers, for daring to 
sell their goods, and Dallals and Pykars, for having 
contributed to and connived at such sales, have, by the 
company’s agents, been frequently seized and imprison- 
ed, confined in irons, fined considerable sums of money, 
flogged and deprived, in the most ignominious manner 
of what they esteem most valuable, their castes... . 
In the time of the Mogul Government, and even 
in that of the Nabob Aliverdi Khan, the weavers 
manufactured their goods freely, and without oppres- 
sion; and though there is no such thing at present, 
it was then a common practice for reputable families 
of the Tan ti, or weaver caste, to employ their own 
capitals in manufacturing goods, which they sold 
freely on their own accounts. There is a gentleman, 
now in England, who in the time of that Nabob, has 
purchased in the Dacca province in one morning eight 
hundred pieces of muslin at his own door, as brought 
to him by the weavers of their own accord. It was. 
not till the time of Serajud-Dowlah that oppressions 
of the nature now' described, from the empIo3n'ng of 
gomastahs, commenced w'ith the increasing power of 
the English Compan3%...and the same gentleman was 
also, in Seraj-ud-Dowlah’s time, witness to the fact 
of above seven hundred families of weavers, in the 
districts round Jungalbarry, at once abandoning their 
country and their professions on account of oppres- 
rions of this nature, which were then only 
commencing^... This last kind of workmen [winders 
of raw silk] were pursued with such rigour during 
Lord Glive’s late government in Bengal, from a zeal 
for increasing the Company’s investment of raw silk, 
that the most sacred laws of society were atrociously 

violated,... ’’jri* 

The weavers used country cotton, called 
kapas^ which was produced in Bengal and 
was also imported in large quantities from 
the north-west, down the Jamuna and the 
Ganges. The Company imposed a duty of 
30 p. c. upon such cotton, and forced the 
manufacturers to buy Surat cotton which 
they imported by sea, and thus accelerated 
the ruin of the industry. 

“The public monopoly next in consequence, as of 
late practised, has been that of piece-goods for the 
markets of Bussorah, Jedda, Mocha, Bombay, Surat 
and Madras. Of those goods there are many sorts 
which the English Company do not deal in ; such as, 
at Dacca, the coarser kinds of Mulmals, called 
Anundy, Hyati, Sonargang, and Sherbutty; and at 
Cossimbazar and Radhanagore, several sorts of sarries, 
called Chappa, Muga, Temp}^, Tarachandy, and 


§ Ibid, p. 193. 
** Ibid, p. 194. 
t+ Ibid, p. 195. 
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Mutca; also Soocies and 

'I’affeties, &c., oppressions are practised 

investment/' 

enjoyed by 
was also 
' r to the 
^ ^ _ A debased 

issued by Lord Clive in 
{ourteen sicca 
be exchanged 
a discount of 

^ ; offices issued 

their nominal value, 


under the same 
as for the Company's 

The monopoly of coinage 
the Calcutta mint of the company ^ 
another prolific source of illegal g^n 
chief servants of the Company. ^ 
gold currency was i_- 
1765, whose face value was 
rupees, but which could not 
outside Calcutta except at 
eleven per cent. 'Fhe pubuc 
these £fold mohurs at ^ 

and r Jel,ed them back at them teal vataft 

the officers Se 

Governor and Council in ® 

Court of Directors acknowledged that with 
iuheir influence, they could not 
gold mohurs pass current m the 
and attributed this to the fact that the 
natives were so wedded to the particular 
specie they had been accustomed to that 
tLy would not exchange it for any other. 
Buh as Bolts says, “they might have said, 
with more truth, that the people were^wise 
enough not to suffer themselves to be cheat- 
ed in so gross a manner.” 

But whatever the Governor and Council 


As'a SuaHyTevented h/ving™ 

SSt».!l?StaS» wV Bengal, — 5”,'i 

commercial 

country can flourish ? . » • * • _ 

-While the Company and 
sub-division of and in- 

Apart from the 

this account of the monopolies of the h.ast 

India Company possesses, it has a ° 

teach us. It is that our industries and trade 
Sd no^decay as the res^t either o defeat m 
a fair competition or of incapaci y 
part. So that, now that these monopolies no 
longer exist, the manufacturers are no longer 
oppressed, and the conditions, though not 
particularly favorable, are more favourable 
for industrial activity than in the days 
of John Company, we ought to ta^ he.yt, 
and try to be a great industrial people 

again. 


XJUt W V,i ^ f • 

did, thev did with many pious professions 
of good' will to the people and a sincere 
to improve their condition. Bolts 


desire to improve their conaiuuu. 
remarks on this point deserve quotation. 

“It must appear to a sensible mind, that the whole 
system ofthe Government of Bengal at Ais period 
was in reality no other than one continued scene of 
imposition upon the public, under ^o^ 

and pompous appearances ; perhaps m®''® . 

than anything that has been held up under tbe veil of 
^,ntict and even exceeding any thing exhibited on 

the theatre of false religion.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The visit ant.^ . 

PHE details at the distance he could not 
t discover, nor did he try to do so, for the 
general glory of the scene held him in its 
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the quiet iight of evening, and even the native 
town, thus gilded and glorified, looked like 
some happy home of peace. 

The sun was sinking rapidly, and before 
the litter reached the foot of the hill and be- 
gan to cross the rich valley, all the glory had 
departed and only the cataract showed white 
and ghostlike through the gloom. But still 
the light, which it seemed to gather to itself, 
gleamed upon that golden roof amid the 
cedar trees ; then the moon rose and the gold 
was turned to silver. Alan lay back upon 
his cushions full of wonder, almost of awe. 
It was a marvellous thing that he should have 
lived to reach this secret place hidden in the 
heart of Africa and defended by swamps, 
mountains, and savages, to which so far as he 
knew, only one white man had ever pene- 
trated. And to think of it ! That white man, 
his own uncle, had never even held it worth 
while to make public any account of its won- 
ders, which apparently had seemed to him of 
no importance. Or perhaps he thought that 
if he did he would not be believed. Well, 
there they were before and about him, and 
now the question was — What would be his 
fate in this Gold House, where the great fet- 
ish dwelt with its priestess? 

Ah ! that priestess ! Somehow he shivered 
a little when he thought of her ; it was as 
though her influence, were over him already. 
Next moment he forgot her for a while, for 
they had come to the river brink and the 
litter was being carried on to a barge or ferry, 
about which were gathered many armed men. 
Evidently the Gold House was well defended 
both by Nature and otherwise. The ferry 
was pulled or rowed across the river, he 
could not see which, and they passed through 
a gateway into the town and up a broad 
street where hundreds of people watched his 
advent. They did not seem to speak, or if 
they spoke, their voices were lost in the 
sound of the thunder of the great cataract 
that dominated the place with its sullen, 
continuous roar. It took Alan days to be- 
come accustomed to that roar, but by the 
inhabitants of Asiki-land apparently it was 
not noticed ; their ears and voices were 
attuned to" overcome its volume, which 
their fathers had known from the begin- 


Presently they were through the town and 
a wooden gate in an inn^r wall which sur- 
rounded the park where the cedars grew. At 
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this spot Alan noted that everybody left 
them except the bearers and a few men whom 
he took to be priests. On they stole like 
ghosts beneath the mighty trees from whose 
limbs hung long festoons of moss. It was 
very dark there, only in places where a 
bough was broken the moonlight lay in 
gules upon the ground. Another waif and 
another gate, and suddenly the litter was 
set down. Its curtains opened, torches flash- 
ed, women appeared clad in white robes, 
veiled and mysterious, who bowed before 
him, then half led and half lifted him from 
his litter. He could feel their eyes on him 
through their veils, but he could not see 
their faces. He could see nothing except 
their naked, copper coloured arms and long, 
thin hands stretched out to assist him. 

Alan descended from the litter as slowly 
as he could, for somehow he shrank from 
the quaint, carved portal which he saw 
before him. He did not wish to pass it ; its 
aspect filled him with reluctance. The 
women drew^ him on, their hands pulled at 
his arms, their shoulders pressed him from 
behind. Still he hung back, looking about 
him, till to his delight he saw the other 
litter arrive, and out of it emerge Jeeki, 
still wearing his sun helmet with its fringe 
of tattered mosquito curtain. 

‘^Here we are, Major/’ he said in his 
cheerful voice, ‘‘turned up all right like bad 
ha’penny, but in odd situation,” 

“Very odd,” echoed Alan. “Could you 
persuade these ladies to let go of me ?” 

“Don’t know,” answered Jeeki. “ ’Spect 
they your wives; ’spect you have lots of 
wives here ; don’t get white man every day, 
so make most of him. Best thing you do^ 
kick out and teach them place. Rub nose 
in dirt at once to make them good — that 
first-class plan with female. 1 no like 
interfere in such delicate matter.” 

Terrified by this information, Alan put out 
his strength and shook the women off him, 
whereon, without seeming to take any 
offence, they drew back to a little distance 
and began to bow, like automata. Then 
'Jeeki addressed them in their own language, 
asking them what they meant by defiling 
this mighty lord, born of the Heavens, with 
the touch of their hands, whereat they went 
on bowing more humbly than before. Next 
he threw aside the cushions of the litter and 
finding the tin box containing Little Bpnsa, 
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held tt before him in both hands and bade 
the women lead on. 

The march began, a bewildering march. 
It was like a nightmare. Veiled women 
with torches before and behind, Jeeki stalk- 
ing ahead carrying the battered tin box, 
long passages lined with gold, a vision of 
black water edged with a wide promenade, 
and finally a large lamp-lit room whereof 
the roof was supported by gilded columns, 
and in the room couches of cushions, wooden 
stools inlaid with ivory, vessels of water, 
great basins made of some black, hard wood, 
and in the centre a block of stone that looked 
like an altar. 

Jeeki set down the tin box upon the altar- 
like stone, then he turned to the crowd of 
women and said, “Bring food.” Instantly 
they departed, closing the door of the room 
behind them. 

“Now for a wash,” said Alan, “unlace 
this confounded mask, Jeeki.” 

“Mustn^t, Major, mustn’t. Priests tell me 
that if those girls see you without mask, 
perhaps they kill them. Wait till they gone 
after supper, then take it off. No one allowed 
to see you without mask except Asika her- 
self.” 

Alan stepped to one of the wooden bowls 
full of water which stood under a lamp, and 
gazed at his own reflection. The mask was 
gilded ; the sham lips were painted red and 
round, the eye-holes were black lines. 

“Why! it is horrible,” he exclaimed, 
starting back, “I look like a devil crossed 
with Guy Fawkes. Do you mean to tell me 
that I have got to live in this thing ?” 

“Afraid so, Major, upon all public occa- 
sion. At least they say that. You holy, not 
lawful see your sacred face.” 

“Who do the Asiki think I am, then, 
Jeeki ? ” 

“ They think you your reverend uncle 
come back after many, many year. You see, 
Major, they not believe uncle run away with 
Little Bonsa ; they believe little Bonsa run 
away with uncle just for change of air and 
so on, and that now, when she tired of 
strange land, she bring him back again. 
That why you so holy, favourite of Little 
Bonsa, who live with you ail this time and 
keep you just same age, bloom of youth 1 ” 

“In Heaven’s name,” asked Alan exas- 
perated, “what is Little Bonsa, beyond an 
ancient and ugly gold fetish 


“Hush!” said Jeeki, “mustn't call her 
names here in her own house. Little Bonsa 
much more than fetish, Little Bonsa alive, 
or so,” he added doubtfully, “ these silly nig- 
gers say. She wife of Big Bonsa who you 
see to-morrow, perhaps. But their story 
this, that she get dead sick of Big Bonsa and 
bolt with white Medicine man, who dare 
preach she nothing but heathen idol. She 
want show him whether or no she only 
idol. That the yarn, priests tell it me 
to-day. They always sure Little Bonsa 
come back. They always watch for her 
there by edge of lake. Not at all surprised, 
but as she love you once, you always holy ; 
and I holy also, thank goodness, because 
she take me too as servant. Therefore we 
sleep in peace, for they not cut our throats, 
at any rate at' present, though I think,” he 
added mournfully, “they not let us go 
either.” 

Alan sat down on a stool and groaned 
at the appalling prospect suggested by this 
information. 

“Cheer up, Major,” said Jeeki sympathe- 
tically. “Perhaps manage hook it some- 
how, and meanwhile make best of bad 
business and have high old time. You see 
you want to come Asiki-land, though I tell 
you it rum place, and,” he added with 
certitude and a circular sweep of his hand, 
“by Jingo ! you here now, and I daresay 
they give you all the gold you want.” 

“What’s the good of gold unless one can 
get away with it ? What’s the good of 
anything if v/e are prisoners among these 
devils ?” 

“Perhaps time show, Major. Hush ! here 
come dinner. You sit on stool and look 
holy.” 

The door opened and through it appeared 
four of the women bearing dishes, and cups 
full of drink, fashioned of gold like that 
which had been given to Alan in the litter. 
He noticed at once that they had removed 
their veils and outer garments, if indeed 
they were the same women, and now, like 
many other Africans, were but lightly clad 
in linen capes open in front that hung over 
their shoulders, short petticoats or skirts 
about their middles, and sandals. Such was 
their attire, which, scanty as it might be, 
was yet becoming enough and extremely 
rich. Thus the cape was fastened with a 
brooch of worked gold, so were the sandal 
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straps, while the petticoat was adorned with 
beads of gold that jingled as they walked, 
and amongst them strings of other beads of 
various and beautiful colours, that might be 
glass or might be precious stones. More- 
over, these women were 3^0 ung and hand- 
some, having splendid figures and well-cut 
features, soft, dark eyes and rather long 
hair worn in the formal and attractive 
fashion that has been described. 

Advancing to Alan, two of them knelt 
before him, holding out the trays upon 
which 'was the food. So the\^ remained 
while he ate, like bronze statues, nor would 
they consent to change their posture even 
when he told them in their own language 
to be pleased to go away. On hearing 
themselves addressed in the Asiki tongue, 
they seemed surprised, for their faces 
changed a little, but go they would not. 
The result was that Alan grew extremely 
nervous and ate and drank so rapidly that 
he scarcely noted what he was putting into 
his mouth. Then before Jeeki, to whom 
the women did not kneel, had half finished 
his dinner, Alan rose and \valked awa^s 
whereon two of the women gathered up 
everything, including the dishes that had 
been given to Jeeki, and in spite of his 
remonstrances carried them out of the room, 

‘‘I say, Major, said Jeeki, “if you gobble 
chop so fast you go ill inside. Poor nigger 
like me can’t keep up with you^ and sleep 
hungry to-night.” 

“I am sorry, Jeeki,” said Alan with a 
little laugh, “but I can’t eat of living tables, 
especiall}?- when they stare at one like that. 
You tell them to-morrow we will breakfast 
alone.” 

“Oh ! yes, I tell them, Major, but I don’t 
know if they listen. They mean it great 
compliment and only think you not like 
those girls and send others.” 

“Look here, Jeeki,” exclaimed Alan turn- 
ing his masked face towards the two who 
remained, “let us come to an understanding 
at once. Clear them out. Tell them I am 
so holy that Little Bonsa is enough for me. 
Say I can’t bear the sight of females, and 
that if they stop here I will sacrifice them. 
Say an\^thing you like, only get rid of them 
and lock the door.” 

Thus adjured Jeeki began to reason with 
the women, and as the}’- treated his remarks 
with lofty disdain, at last seized first oiie 


and then the other by the elbows and liter- 
ally ran them out of the room. 

“There !” he said, “baggage gone, since 
you make such fuss about it, though I ’spect 
they try give me beans for this job'’ (here 
he spoke not in figurative English slang, but 
of the Calabar bean, which is a favourite 
native poison). “Well, dinner gone and 
girls gone, and we tired, so best go to bed. 
Think \vt all private here now, though in 
Gold House never can be sure,” and he 
looked round him suspiciously, adding, 
“rumm}^ place, Gold House, full of all sorts 
of holes made by old fellows thousand year 
ago, which no one know but Bonsa priests. 
Still, best risk it and take off your face so 
that you have decent wash,” and he began 
to uniace the mask on his master’s head. 

Never has a City clerk dressed up for a 
fancy ball in the armour of a Norman knight 
been more glad to get rid of his costume 
than was Alan of that hateful head-dress. 
At length it was gone with his other gar- 
ments and the much-needed wash accom- 
plished, after which he clothed himself in a 
kind of linen gown which apparently had 
been provided for him, and lay down on one 
of the couches, placing his revolver by his 
side. 

“Will those lamps burn all night, Jeeki ?” 
he asked. 

“Hope so, Major, as we haven’t got no 
match. Not fond of dark in Gold House,” 
answered Jeeki sleepily. Then he began to 
snore. 

Alan fell asleep, but was too excited and 
tired to rest very soundly. All sorts of 
dreams came to him, one of which he remem- 
bered on awakening, perhaps because it w^as 
the last. He dreamed that he heard some 
noise, and opened his eyes, to see that they 
were no longer alone in the room. The oil 
lamps had burned quite low, indeed some of 
them were out, but by^ the light of those that 
remained he saw a tall figure which seemed 
to appear at the edge of the surrounding 
darkness, a woman’s -figure. It walked for- 
ward to the altar-like stone upon which lay 
the tin box containing Little Bonsa, and 
after several rather awkward attempts, suc- 
ceeded in opening it, thereby making a noise 
which, in his dream, finally awoke Alan. 
For a while the figure gazed at the fetish. 
Then it shut the box, glided to his bed,. ;4nd 
bent down as though to study him* Out 
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of the corners of his eyes he peerea up ^ 

at it, pretending all the while to be fas 

asleep. ^ Alan rose and stre' 

It was a woman, wonderfully clad in gold- him, Jeeki, who 

spangled, veil-like garments with instantly aw^aking h 

bosses shaped to her breast ; covered with the deepest sleep, sal 
.thin plates of gold fashioned like the scales “You rest well, I 
of a fish, which showed off the ^extraordinary asked curiously, 

elegance of her little form. The low lamp very,'’ answe 

light shone upon her face and the coronet ot of a woman 

gold set upon her dark liair. What a face it y^nished away, as d 
was ! Never in all his days had he seen its p’ said Jeeki. 

like for evil loveliness. The great, languid, ^jng on fin 

oblong eyes, the rich red lips bent like a stared at his 

bow, the cruel smile of the rriouth, the broad g^t on it, abo’v 

forehead on which the hair grew low, the little circlet foi 

delicately arched eyebrows and the long he had seen i; 

curving lashes of the heavy lids beneath “Then it must ha> 
them, the rounded cheeks smooth as a ripe ^ rather 

fruit, the firm, shapely chin, the snake-like come a 

poise of the head, the long bending neck and “Funny place, C 
the cat-like smile; all of these combined yesterday, Ma 

made such a dream-vision as he had never through hole, like 
seen before, and to tell the truth, notwith- you alone in Gold 
standing its beauty, for that could i^t be lady like?" 
doubted, never wished to see again. Some- Alan described h 
how he felt that if Satan should happen to his ability, 
have a copper-coloured wife, the exact pic- aj^h !” said Jeeki, 
ture of that lady had projected itself upon crown, gold 

his sleeping senses. front, very nice an 

She seemed to study him very earnestly, shirt with little ste 
with a kind of passionate eagerness indeed, think that Asika hi 
moving a little now and again to let the light pliment.” 
fall upon some part that was in shadow. “Confound the 
Once even she stretched out her rounded angrily. “What d 
arm and just lifted the edge of the blanket about here at night 
so as to expose his hand, the left. As it fingers ? I think it g 
chanced, on the little finger of this hand Alan “Don’t know. Mi 
wore a plain gold ring which Barbara had make you understa 
given him — once it had been her grand- your jib. Find oui 
father’s signet. This ring, which had a you wear ring, for 
coat of arms cut upon its bezel, seenaed to one do you any hai 
interest her very much, for she examined it “You told me th; 
for a long while. T. hen she drew off from woman, did you 

her own finger another ring fashioned of gloomily, 
two snakes curiously intertwined of gold, “Oh ! yes, Majc 
and gently, so gently that in his sleep he down, other comt 
scarcely felt it, slipped it on tp his finger not always like 1 
above Barbara’s ring. make him sit u^ 

After this she seemed to vanish away, and double quick. Gi 
Alan slept soundly until the morning,, when husband, hut soon 
he awoke to find the light of the sun pounng Aen he 
into the room through tho high-«. lattrced 
Window-places. ’ 
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Scarcely had Alan finished his toilet, and 
donned the Arab-looking linen robe over 
his own fragmentary flannels, and above it 
the hateful mask which Jeeki insisted he 
must wear, when there came a knocking 
on the door. Motioning to Alan to take 
his seat upon a stool, Jeeki undid the bars, 

and as before, women appeared with food, Asiki priests, each of whom 
and waited while they ate, which this time neath the weight of a hide bag 
having overcome his nervousness, Alan did upon his shoulder 
more leisurely. Their meal done, one of the 
women asked Jeeki, for to his master they soitI' 
did not seem to dare to speak, whether the 
white lord did not wish to walk in the with gold 
garden. Without waiting for an answer, 
she led him to the end of the large room, 
and unbarring another door that they had 
not noticed, revealed a passage, beyond 
which appeared trees and flowers. Then 
she and her companions went away with Bonsa,” answerer 
the fragments of the meal. '‘a gift from the Asika. 

“Come on,’^ said Alan, taking up the box white man sent a word by his Ogula me$“ 
containing Little Bonsa, which he did not sengers that he desired gold. Here is the 
dare to leave behind, “and let us get into gold that he desired.” 

the air.” Alan stared at the treasure which, after 

So they went down the passage and at the all, was what he had come to seek. If only 

end of it, through gates of copper or gold, he had it safe in England, he would be a 

they knew not which, that had evidently rich man and his troubles ended. But how 

been left open for them, into the garden. It could he get it to England ? Here it was 

was a large place, a good many acres in ex- worthless as mud. 

tent indeed, and kept with some care, for “I thank the Asika,” he said. “I ask for 
there were paths in it and flowers that seem- porters to bear her gift back to my own 
td to have been planted. Also here grew country, since it is too heavy for me and my 
certain of the mighty cedar trees that they servant to cany alone.” 
lad seen from far off, beneath whose spread- At these words the priest smiled a little, 
mg boughs twilight reigned, while beyond then said that the Asika desired to see the 
rot more than half a mile away, the splen- white lord and to receive from him Little 
lid river-fail thundered down the precipice, Bonsa in return for the gold, and that he 
For the rest they could find no exit from could proffer his request to her. 

:hat garden, which on one side was enclosed “Good,” replied Alan, “lead me to the 
)y a sheer cliff of living rock, and on the Asika.” 

)thers with steep stone walls, beyond which Then they started, Alan bearing the box 
an a torrent, and the building of the Gold containing Little Bonsa, and Jeeki following 

douse itself. after him. They went down passages and 

For a while they walked up and down the through sundry doors till at length they 

ough paths, till at last Jeeki, wearying of came to a long and narrow hall that seemed 

his occupation, remarked, to be lined with plates of gold. At the end 

“Melancholy hole, Major. Remind me of of this hall was a large chair of black wood 
A^estminster Abbey in London fog, where and ivory placed upon a dais, and sitting in 
'Our uncle of blessed memory often take me this chair, with the light pouring on her 
►ray and look at tomb of king. S’pose we from some opening above, was the woman 

[o back Gold House and see what happen, of Alan’s dream, beautiful to look on in her 

Anything better than stand about under crown and glittering garments. Upon a 
ursed old cedar tree.” stool at the foot of the dais, sat a man, a 

“Ail right,” said Alan, who through the handsome and melancholy man. His hair 


eyeholes in his mask had been studying the 
walls to^ seek a spot in them thatY^ouki be: 
climbed if necessary, and found none. 

So they returned to the room, which had 
been swept and garnished in their absence. 
No sooner had they entered it than the door 
opened, and through it came long lines of 
" ^ ^ i staggered be- 

that he bore 
■, which bags they piled up 
about the stone altar. Then, as though at 
le signal, each priest opened the mouth of 
his bag, and Alan saw that they were filled 
* * ' gold in dust, gold in nuggets, 

gold in vessels perfect or broken ; more gold 
than Alan had ever seen before. 

“Why do they bring all this stuff here ?” 
he asked, and Jeeki translated his question. 

“It is an offering to the lord of Little 
:d the head priest, bowing, 
The heaven-bom 
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was tied behind his head in a pigtail and 
gilded ; his face was painted red, white, and 
yellow ; he wore ropes of bright-coloured 
stones about his neck, middle, arms and 
ankles, and held a kind of sceptre in his 
hand. 

“Who is that creature ?” asked Alan over 
his shoulder to Jeeki ; “the Court fool?’’ 

“That husband of Asika, Major. He not 
fool, very big gun, but look a little low now 
because his time soon up. Come on. 
Major, Asika beckon us. Get on stomach 
and crawl ; that custom here,” he added, 
going dowrn on to his hands and knees, as 
did ail the priests who followed them. 

“I’ll see her hanged first,” answered Alan 
in English. 

Then, accompanied by the creeping Jeeki 
and the train of prostrate priests, he marched 
up the long hall to the edge of the dais and 
there stood still and bowed to the woman in 
the chair. 

“Greeting, White Man,” she said in a low 
voice when she had studied him for a little 
while. “Do you understand my tongue ?” 

“A little,” he answered in Asiki, “more- 
over, my servant here knows it well and can 
translate.” 

“I am glad,” she said. “Tell me then, in 
your countiy do not people go on to their 
knee before their queen, and if not, how do 
they greet her ?” 

“No,” answered Alan, with the help of 
Jeeki. “They greet her by raising their 
headdress, or kissing her hand.” 

“Ah I” she said. “Well, you have no head- 
dress, so kiss fny hand,” and she stretched it 
out towards him, at the same time prodding 
the man whom Jeeki had said was her hus- 
band, in the back with her foot, apparently 
to make him get out of the way. 

Not knowing what else to do, Alan step- 
ped on to the dais, the man scowling at him 
as he passed. Then he halted and said : 

“How can I kiss your hand through this 
mask, Asika ?” 

“True,” she answered, then considered a 
little and added, “White man, you have 
brought back Little Bonsa, have you not? 
Little Bonsa who ran away with you a great 
many years ago.” 

“I have,” he said, ignoring the rest of the 
question. 

“Your messengers said that you required a 
present of gold in return for Little Bonsa. I 


have sent you one ; is it sufficient ? If not, 
you can have more.” 

“I cannot say, O Asika, I have not exam- 
ined it. But I thank you for the present, and 
desire porters to enable me to carry it 
away.” 

“You desire porters,” she repeated medi- 
tatively. “We will talk of that when you 
have rested here a month or tw'o. Mean- 
while, give me Little Bonsa that she may be 
restored to her own place.” 

Alan opened the tin box, and lifting out 
the fetish gave it to the priestess, who took 
it, and with a serpentine movement of extra- 
ordinary grace glided from her chair on to 
her knees, holding the mask above her head 
in both hands, then thrice covered her face 
with it. This done, she called to the priests, 
bidding them take Little Bonsa to her own 
place and give notice throughout the land 
that she was back again. She added that the 
ancient Feast of Little Bonsa would be held 
on the night of the full moon within three 
days, and that all preparations must be made 
for it as she had commanded. 

Then the head medicine-man, raising him- 
self upon his knees, crept on to the dais, took 
the fetish from her hands, and breaking into 
a wild song of triumph, he and his com- 
panions crawled down the hall and vanished 
through the door, leaving them alone save 
for the Asika’s husband. 

When they had gone the Asika looked at 
this man in a reflective wa}^ and Alan looked 
at him also through the eyeholes of his mask, 
finding him well worth studying. As has 
been said, notwithstanding his paint and 
grotesque decorations, he was very good- 
looking for a native, with well-cut features 
of an Arab type. Also he was tall and 
muscular, and not more than thirty years of 
age. What struck Alan most, however, was 
none of these things, nor his jewelled chains, 
nor even his gilded pigtail, but his eyes, 
which were full of terrors. Seeing them, 
Alan remembered Jeeki’s story which he had 
told to Mr. Hasweii’s guests at the Court, of 
how the husband of the Asika was driven 
mad by ghosts. 

Just then she spoke to the man, addressing 
him by name and saying : 

“Leave us alone, Mungana, I wish to speak 
with this white lord.” 

He did not seem to hear her words, but 
continued to stare at Alan, 
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‘‘Hearken !” she exclaimed, in a voice of 
ice. “Do my bidding and begone, or you 
shall sleep alone to-night in a certain cham- 
ber that you know, of.’’ / 

Then Mungana rose, looked at her as a dog 
sometimes does at a cruel master who is 
about to beat it, yes, with just that same ex- 
pression, put his hands before his eyes for a 
little while, and turning, left the hall by a 
side door which closed behind him. The 
Asika watched him go, laughed musically 
and said : 

“It is a very dull thing to be married ; but 
how are you named, white man?” 

“Vernon,” he answered. 

“Vernoon, Vernoon,” she repeated, for she 
could not pronounce the O as we do. “Are 
you married, Vernoon ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Have you been married ?” 

“No,” he answered, “never, but 1 am 
going to be.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “you are going to 
be. Y^ou remember that you were near to it 
many years ago, when Little Bonsa got 
jealous and I'an away with you. Well, she 
won’t do that again, for doubtless she is 
tired of you now, and, besides,” she added, 
with a flash of ferocity, “I’d melt her with 
fire first and set her spirit free.” 

While Jeeki was trying to explain this 
mysterious speech to Alan the Asika broke 
in, asking : 

“Do you always want to wear that mask ?” 

He answered, “Certainly not,” whereon 
she bade Jeeki take it off, which he did. 

“Understand me,” she said, fixing her 
great languid e3^es upon his in a fashion that 
made him exceedingly uncomfortable, “un- 
derstand, Vernoon, that if you go out any- 
where, it must be in your mask, which you 
can only put off when you are alone with 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because, Vernoon, I do not choose that 
any other woman should see your face. If a 
woman looks upon your uncovered face, re- 
member that she dies — not nicely.” 

Alan stared at her bluntly, being unable 
to find appropriate words in which to reply 
to this threat. But the Asika only leaned 
back in her chair and laughed at his evident 
confusion and dismay, till a new thought 
struck her. 

“Your lips are free now,” she said, “kiss 


my hand after the fashion of your own 
country,” and she stretched it out to Alan, 
leaving him no choice but to obey her. 

“Why” she went on mischievously, taking 
his hand and in turn touching it with her 
red lips, “why, are you a thief, Vernoon? 
That ring was mine, and you have stolen it. 
How did you steal that ring ?” 

“L don’t know,” he amswered through 
Jeeki, “I found it on my finger. I cannot 
understand how it came there. I understand 
nothing of all this talk.” 

“Well, well, keep it, Vernoon, only give 
me that other ring of yours in exchange.” 

“I cannot,” he replied colouring, “I pro- 
mised to wear it always.” 

“Whom did you promise ?” she asked with 
a flash of rage. “Was it a woman ? Nay, I 
see, it is a man’s ring, and that is well, for 
otherwise I would bring a curse on her, how- 
ever far off she may be dwelling. Say no 
more and forgive my anger. A vow is a vow 
— keep 3mur ring. But where is that one 
which you used to wear in bygone days ? I 
recall that it had a cross upon it, not this 
star and figure of an eagle.” 

Now Alan remembered that his uncle 
owned such a ring with a cross upon it, and 
was frightened, for how did this woman 
know these things ? 

“Jeeki,” he said, “ask the Asika if I am 
mad, or if she is. How can she know what 
I used to wear, seeing that I was never in 
this place till yesterday, and certainly I have 
not met her anywhere else.” 

“She mean when you your reverend 
uncle,” said Jeeki, wagging his great head, 
“she think you indentical man.” 

“What troubles you, Vernoon ?” the Asika 
asked softly, then added anything but softly 
to Jeeki, “Translate, you dog, and be swift.” 

So Jeeki translated in a great hurry, tell- 
ing her what Alan had said, and adding on 
his own account that he, silly white man 
that he was, could not understand how, as 
she was quite a young woman, she could 
have seen him before she was born. If that 
were so, she would be old and ugly now, and 
not beautiful as she was. 

“I never saw you before, and you never 
saw me, lady, yet you talk as though we had 
been friends,” broke in Alan in his halting 
Asiki. ' 

“So we were in the spirit, Vernoon. It 
was she who went before me who loved 
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‘‘Not yet awhile, f think/’ she said again. 
“You are too comely, and I like you,” and 
she smiled at him once more. There was 
nothing coarse in the smile, indeed it had a 
certain spiritual quality which thrilled him. 
“I like you,” she went on in her dreamy 
voice, “I would keep you with me until your 
spirit is drawn up into my spirit, making it 
strong and rich as ail the spirits that went 
before have done, those spirits that my 
mothers loved from the beginning, which 
dwell in me to-day.” 

Now Alan grew alarmed, desperate even. 

“Queen,” he said, “but just now your hus- 
band sat here ; is it right then that you 
should talk to me thus ?” 

“My husband,” sShe answered laughing. 
“Why, that man is but a slave who plays 
the part of husband to satisfy an ancient 
law^ Never has he so much as kissed my 
finger tips; my women, those who waited on 
you last night, are his wives, not I— or may 
be, if he will. Soon he will die of love for 
me, and then, when he is dead, though not 
before, I may take another husband, 
husband that I choose, and I think that no 
black man shall be my lord, who have other, 
purer blood in me. Vernoon, five centuries 
have gone by since an Asika was really wed 
to a foreign man, who wore a green turban 
and called himself a ‘son of the Prophet/ a 
man with a hooked nose and flashing eyes, 
who reviled our gods until they slew him, 
even though he was the beloved of their 
priestess. She who went before me would have 
married that white man whose face was like 
your face, but he fled with Little Bonsa, or 
rather Little Bonsa fled with him. So she 
passed away unwed, and in her place I came.” 

“How did you come, if she whom you call 
your mother was not your mother ?” asked 
Alan. 

“What is that to you, white man ?” she 
replied haughtily. “I am here, as my spirit 
has been here from the first. Oh ! I see 
you think I lie to you. Come then, come, and 
I will show you those who from the begin- 
ning have been the husbands of the Asika,” 
and, rising from her chair, she took him by 
the hand. 

(To be continued^) 


that white man whose face was as your face 
is, but her ghost lives on in me and tells me 
the tale. There have been many Asikas ; for 
thousands of years they have ruled in this 
land, yet but one spirit belongs to them all ; 
it is the string upon which the beads of their 
lives are threaded. White man, I, whom 
you think young, know everything, back to 
the time when I was a monke}^ woman sitting 
in those cedar trees, and if you wish, I can 
tell it you.” 

“I should like to hear it very much in- 
deed,” answered Alan, when he had mas- 
tered her meaning, “though it is strange that 
none of the rest of us remember such things. 
Meanwhile, O Asika, i tell you that I desire 
to return to my own land, taking with me 
that gift of gold that you have given me. 
When will it please you to allow me to re- 
turn ?” 

“Not yet awhile, I think,” she said, smiling 
at him weirdly, for no other word will 
describe that smile. “My spirit remembers 
that it was ever thus. Those wanderers 
who came hither always wdshed to return 
again to their own country, like the birds in 
.spring. Once there was a white man among 
them, that was more than twenty hundred 
years ago ; he was a native of a country 
called Roma, and wore a helmet. He wished 
to return, but my mother of that day, she 
kept him, and by and by I will show him to 
you if you like. Before that there was a 
brown man who came from a land where a 
great river overflows its banks every year. 
He was a prince of his own country, who had 
fled from its king, and the desert folk made 
a slave of him, and so he drifted thither. He 
wished to return also, for my mother of that 
day, or my spirit that dwelt in her, showed 
to him that if he could but be there they 
would make him king in his own land. But 
my mother of that day, she would not let 
him go, and by and by I will show him to 
you, if you will.” 

Bewildered, amazed, Alan listened to her. 
Evidently the woman was mad, or else she 
played some mystical part for reasons of her 
own. 

“When will you let me go, O Asika ?” he 
repeated. 


^ ^ 
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T he peninsula of India is a symphony 
in the music of time. The Himalaya 
strikes the prelude, the mountains 
and rocks of Cape Comorin the close, and 
a great phrase on the way are the Niigirls. 
They rise a little inland from the Ghats ; 
the loftiest heights, the finest mass in India. 
Some volcano of early times uphove them, 
and its crater, twenty miles by fifteen, is 
now the green hollow of Ootacamund. The 
sun and the frost and the rains of many 
ages have rounded the slopes, and decom- 
posed the rocks, and the soil w-ears a thin 
mantle of grass. Fierce alternations of heat 
and cold check its growth, and it is poor 
pasture, but in the distance it looks well 
enough, and after a thousand miles in the 
parched Dravidian plains one is more in- 
clined to be grateful than critical. 

It is possible indeed that the traveller, 
once arrived at Ooty, may regret he has 
left so far behind the scenery of the outer 
wall. The Nilgiris rise abruptly from the 
plains. Down at Mettapollyam you lift 
your eyes to a vast escarpment of rock, 
Coonoor-droorg rising eight thousand feet 
aboA^e you. The cliffs are marvellous ; hun- 
dreds of feet they fall sometimes, and it 
seems like a flight of imagination to ascend 
them. But the ascent was first made long 
ago, before history began, and even Tippoo 
had his summer seat on that inaccessible 
peak. Thence he too, like us, surveyed the 
plains and no doubt in a palki he was 
carried up some path through the same 
ravine. Western enterprise has made a road 
since then, and since the road a railway. 
The gradient is one in twelve ; the engine 
relies on the rack and pinion system, and 
trains run up and down without apparent 
trouble. There is an excellent system of 
putting the engine in the rear, you are push- 
ed up from behind, axici you leave behind 
you the dense cloud of yellow smoke which 
announces your passage. As you go along, 
you see glimpses of unspeakable scenery, 
and it is clear that this ravine, before it 








was civilised, was second to nothing in the 
world in the way of natural grandeur. 
Now-a-days it has suffered much from the 
all-destroying tea-planter, and bungalows 
emerge here, there and everywhere. You 
have to reconstruct the past. 

Better still, you may resolve to go else- 
where and find the past still present. Beyond 
Ootacamund, on the western side of the 
plateau, is the sacred eminence of Makurti 
Peak. It is easily accessible, you may take 
a tent from Ooty, walk over there some 
morning and camp below the mountain. 
Next day rising betimes, if you are wivse, you 
may climb Makurti and look down into 
Malabar. The formation of the mountain 
is curious. It seems as though some earth- 
quake had torn half of it away? and standing 
on its summit you look straight down where 
the other half should have been, straight 
down into Malabar. The hoiloAv below you 
is filled with jungle, vast, solitary and 
impenetrable. Beyond is the massif of the 
Nilgiri Peak, a tremendous stronghold 
defiant of the climber, and between the two 
is a vision of Malabar. We had but a 
scanty vieAv of this, on my visit, for the 
monsoon was rolling inland and the hollow 
was full of sluggish clouds. But it is one of 
the great scenes of the world, and I am 
resolved that one day I will cross the Wynaad 
and offer battle to that Nilgiri Peak. 

These mountains on the edge of the 
plateau are called the Kundahs. They rise 
above it about a thousand feet and are full 
of romantic glens and hollows. The best 
way to see them is to go out and stay at 
Avalanche Bungalow, about eighteen miles 
from Ooty. You may go thence in any , 
direction you please ; the scenery is all much 
the same. In every fold of the hills there is 
a‘ little wood or shola. The trees are of the 
laurel and myrtle tribes, small but leafy, and 
the sholas have a clustered look that is very- 
charming, The rich greens of the foliage 
harmonise with the grey lichens of the trunks 
and one feels the presence of antiquity* 
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jmselves or and combining with the grass and cool air 
ihould also to revive old memories, 

nd. They Till that child’s heart within the man s 

iefinniis SO Begins to move and tremble. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

icientiously We have most of us 

affected to feel the charm of the countrj, and 

lave mostly have opined with Mercy 
has been “I think I am as well m ^ 

of else in all our journey ; the pi; 

• niy spirit. I love to be in su< 

le mimosa rumbling with coaches, 

icia though Methinks here one may w 
I shadowy thinking what he is,^ 

)nest exotic done and why the Km^ 

1 tree, the Of course the mood passes away, and i tin 

■rows about it myself as great a relief to get back to tlie 

thin trunk, town as to get away to the country- 

nail crown were an artist and had work to do ere, 

Its aspect is things would be different, 
one’s first man must kill off his sense of duty i e is 
1 ” Enquiry, going to sit still admiring 
igly people daisies and shepherds and silly sheep. V a 
a tour de force it was for Wordsworth to keep 
his moral sense alive through half a century 
noxious moisture of countr}^ life I 

It grows more qj Qotacamund itself, as a hill station, 
when cut but not much, to be said. 

It is without doubt the most attractive of 
these places in India. In the Himalayan 
stations you live as it were on the roor 01 a 
-- X . . . . house, your excursions are confined to one or 

igredient indispensable roads along the side of the lull. At Ooty 

Hitherto we have depended on yQ^i have rolling downs for miles around y^'ou, 

ingredient, — the very ^^j^ere members of the hunt pursue their sport. 

■and station is well laid out, with prim 

acacias growing everywhere, and it looks, 

. as some one has said, like a well kept 

of civil and military ^^j^^etery. There is no overcrowding, tliough 

there is one squalid suburb. The air is too 
thin for newcomers, who take a few days 
to grow used to it, and the cold is a little 
chilly at first. Some people prefer Coonoor, 
which IS not so fashionable, but has finex 
walks and is cheaper. Do not forget when 
you are there to admire the tree ferns in 
the woods, or to ask for grenadillas at 
desert. These are the fruit of the passion 
flower creeper; they are like little bombs, 
with pulp inside them. You cut off the top 
and eat the contents with a spoon. 

Ooty is the oldest hill station in India. 
Macaulay lived there^ and he must have 
dined there with old gentlemen in wigs 
and knee-breeches, who ate nothing but 
welcome to the exile, curry, smoked their hookahs between the 


this valky as any where 
:e methinks suits with 
iaces where there is 
no rattling with wheels, 
■ithout much meditation be 
'hence he came, what he has 
T has called him.” 


planted with Australian trees, 
these are not unattractive ; th 
makes a good hedge and the aca 
formal has a bold outline and 
depth of foliage. But the commo 
is the eucalj'ptus, or blue gum 
most useful and the ugliest. It g: 
a hundred feet high, with a t 
ragged twisted bark, and a sn 
of drooping miserable leaves, 
dejected and depressing ; and 
impulse is to say “Away with it . 
however, shows that like most U; 
and things it has innumerable _ 

is indispensable. In the first place it is 
unrivalled for sucking up 
and draining swamps, 
speedily than any other tree ; 
down, it affords excellent firewood; and 
without any complaints it grows up again 
of its own accord. It yields eucalyptus oil, 
and finally, under the manipulatmn of the 
chemist, furnishes an inj 

for cordite. I 

Germany for this 
country that is going to eat us up,- 
it comes as a shock to learn that _we 
been at their mercy for high explosives since 
these instruments of civil and military 
warfare were invented. 

Ooty is the home of many English flowers. 
The gorse and the broom line the roads 
with yellow, the privet fills the dells with an 
ancient well remembered scent. Anenernes 
dance by millions on the grass ; nodding 
buttercups and Nilgiri daisies. The flower 
of the last is like that of the English daisy, 
but it grows on a long thin stem and is 
not the companion of our childhood. 
Violets and wild thyme are not absent, nor 
blue bells and hyacinths. Ivy too is common. 
How comes it that all these flowers find 
themselves on this solitary height in the 
tropics ? We do not know ; we do not 
most of the things we should like to 
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courses, and drank as much as was good for 
them. How far we are removed from our 
forefathers, and how little our posterity will 
resemble us 1 It seems a principle with the 
Demiourgos to change his types of life and 
character ; is there an 3 ^thing in the world 
that persists ? 

Shall we go to the Todas for an 
affirmation ? They are never far away at 
Ooty and they form a good background 
for the white man’s civilisation. They were 
there before he came ; we know not for how 
many centuries, nor from what source 
derived. But the revolutions of India left 
them alone. They must have arrived there 
some time or other, and even before them 
some earlier race had left cairns and barrows 
on the hills, but from that date till last 
century the}^ occupied the ground undis- 
turbed and apparently without altering 
their customs. There is a vast literature 
about them; the latest author is Mr. Rivers, 
an ethnologist from Oxford, who spent six 
months on his enquiries, and compiled eight 
hundred pages of information about their 
w^ays. It is desperately hard reading, but 
so is all real science ; and I am just going 
to pick a few plums out of it, and add my 
own reflections on these queer people. 

The Todas are tall well built men with 
•‘Caucasian” ' features, brown skins, and 
superabundant hair. It is the pride of a 
full-grown Toda to have a mop-like head 
and a bushy pendulous beard. Curls are not 
unknowm, especially amongst the ladies, 
who encourage them artificially. They live 
in groups of huts, called “munds” ; cut a 
barrel in two, lengthwa^^s, and you will have 
two Toda huts, almost the right size. The 
door is a small square hole, just large enough 
to creep through, inside, there is no fur- 
niture, the simple habits of the Todas not 
requiring an\q except vessels to hold ghee, 
which are made from the nodes of bamboos. 

Their occupation is entirely pastoral ; they 
live on the produce of their buffaloes. These 
animals are large and fierce and exclusive ; 
though obedient to the smallest hint , from a 
Toda they make war on any sort of stranger 
who goes near them. Admire them therefore 
from a distance, when you are exploring the 
hills. But observe, if possible, the Todas 
milking them. The^" are kept at night in a 
round stone pen, knee-deep in mire and 
densely packed, and in this pen the milk is 


extracted from them by their masters. 
Women, (as inferior beings), are not allowed 
to go near them— or near their milk and 
even men, when engaged on the sacred task 
of milking, have to take off all their clothes 
except their perineal band. 

For the Toda buffaloes are sacred 
animals ; some more, some less sacred, but 
all in their degree invested with sanctity. 
And their milk, (which the}' \deld in 
deplorably small quantities,) is also sacred. 
It may not be sold or even used, (I think,) 
b}^ the Todas till it has been formally 
desecrated by being made into ghee, and 
this process is carried on with intricate rites 
in special buildings. As ghee, with some 
grain soaked in it, this milk furnishes the 
Toda’s food, also their hair restorer and 
unguent, and it adheres more or less to every 
material surrounding of the Todas. (I am 
not yet able to eat butter since I associated 
with them.) It is also exchanged for cloth 
and iron knives, articles which the Todas 
require, but do not make, for they make 
nothing. 

With respect to religion, they recognise 
numerous gods, to whom they pay little 
attention, and of whom they possess no 
images. They salute the Sun, and they 
speak vaguely of “the Swami”, as Europeans 
do of Providence. Their chief religious 
thoughts centre round their buffaloes. The 
most sacred herds are attended by officers 
called ptdlals, who live apart from the com- 
munity and make their own ghee with 
ceremonies of special intricacy., The leading 
cows’‘*‘ are crowned once in their life with 
sacred bells, and addressed in some such 
terms as these : — 

‘‘What a fine cow your predecessor was ! 

How well she supplied us with her milk ! 

Won’t you suppl}^ us in like manner ? 

You are a g'od amongst us !” 

Prayei;s are also offered : — 

“May it be well with the buffaloes and their calves ; 
may there be no disease, may there be no destroyer, 
no poisonous animals or wild beasts ; f may they be 
kept from falling down steep hills, may they be kept 
from floods, may there be no fire ; may clouds rise, 
may grass flourish, ma\^ water spring.” 

Sorcery is believed in and practised, chief- 
ly by sympathetic magic. A bone is taken 


* Videlicet.) COW-buffaloes. 

t Near Makurti the Toda puUaU informed ns that wild dogs 
from the Wynaad had just destroyed twenty buffaloes. 
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tO' represent an enemy, it is buried in the 
ground and an incantation pronounced:-^ 

an incurable sore come upon him, , may his 
leg be" broken, may his hand be broken, may his eye 
be destroyed, may trouble come upon his house, and 
family ; whal happens to this bone in the ground, may 
it happen also to hlmd' 

Fortunately there arc means of ascertain- 
ing the authors of such spells and neutralis- 
ing their effect. 

llic doctrine of reincarnation is unknown, 
it IS sup>posed that dead Todas go to another 
world like this; and buffaloes are killed 
for their use on the way. The scene, 1 
believe, is affecting; a buffalo is brought 
up to the corpse of the dead man, and slain, 
and the assembled Todas stroke his head 
and moan and weep over his fate. At one 
time many buffaloes perished in this way ; 
the British Government has now interfered 
and restricted the number that may be 
killed. 

Their social system is polyandrous ; but 
by various expedients they recognise pater- 
nity and inheritance in the male line. They 
are divided into groups and sub-groups, with 
various rules for marriage, and they have 
innumerable names for relations. Custom 
allows a woman a recognised paramour 
besides her husbands, and we seem to ap- 
proach the communistic ideal of “free-love.” 

The stability of their social fabric is 
secured by female infanticide. Sufficient 
women are preserved for breeding purposes, 
and the race has not exceeded the number 
which the Nilgiri plateau can support. The 
British Government has interfered with this 
regulation, and Mr. Rivers surmises that in 
the last few years the practice of infanti- 
cide has ceased. 

B>om a moral point of view the Todas 
are well spoken of. They commit no crimes, 
live pleasantly together and treat their wo- 
men and their buffaloes kindly. They are 
very intelligent, though devoid of literature, 
but not in the least artistic, though I heard 
one of them discourse some lowly music 
on a pipo. Their manners are free and 
dignified ; though not a fighting people 
they regard themselves as lords territorial 
of the Nilgiris, a claim admitted by the 
Badagas, and even by the British Govern- 
ment, who still (I believe) pay them rent. 

It is a nice question whether these Todas 
are Hindus, and not perhaps one that a 


European should try to answer. In fact, 
it is probably uiians\verable, and instead 
of answering it one can only state again 
the problem of “Hinduism.’^ What is the 
real origin of this system ? I must confess 
it often seems to me that the orthodox viem^ 
is doubtful and difficult to accept. It is 
fancied that the pale skinned Aiy^ans of 
the Rig Veda when they entered India 
brought with them the civilisation which 
was the spiritual ancestor of Hinduism ; 
that in time they modified it, borrowing 
elements from the ‘‘Dravidians,’’ and turned 
it into Puranic Hinduism, but that the main 
current of influence was always “Aryan."’ 
Is it not equally possible that the saddle 
should be on the other horse ; that Hindu- 
ism is really an ancient indigenous product 
of India, which absorbed a few, though 
very few, elements from the Aryans ? 

We have, I suppose, no records of what 
the early Dravidians were like. The Rig 
Veda speaks with scorn of the demons and 
black natives of the forests, but what does 
this prove ? Nothing. Meanwhile we have 
the fact that no feature characteristic of 
the Hindu system is to be found in the 
Rig Veda. Caste is not there, reincarnation 
is not there, the cows and Brahmans have 
nothing like their later status, images of 
the gods are unknown, Shiva *has not been 
heard of, nor is there an}^ trace of the great 
monist philosoph}^, which makes the world 
a dream, or of that mortification of the 
flesh which is a sure mark of Hindu senti- 
ment. Where did all these things come 
from ? As I would suggest, from Dravidia. 
The strongest argument against me is 
the spread of the Sanskrit language. But 
the circumstances which favour the spread 
of a language are obscure; and against 
this consideration may be weighed the 
probability that the Aryan Invaders were 
few compared with the natives of India 
and it is hard to see how they became the 
chief forming element in Hinduism. 

For my part then I am disposed to look 
on the Pars! to-day as the true inheritor of 
the Rig Veda, though not of the Vedic Sans- 
crit. How much of that Puranic Sanscrit 
really possesses, or the Prakrit vernaculars, 

I wot not, but at least they have the tradi- 
tion behind them. Perhaps, too, Vedic 
ritual ; I am ignorant of the matter. The 
strength of my position is only an Impres- 
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expecting as a matter of course that you 

Will treat them in the same way. 

And so to-day \ce perceive that the 1 odas 
are being in every way demoralised. They 
haA^e begun to use articles that require 
buying, kerosine oil tins for instance instead 
of bamboo buckets ; they have been spoiled 
by presents from foreign visitors and their 
\\ omen seil themselves for a few annas to 
loafers from the bazaar. It is lucky they 
have been studied and recorded in time. 

I did not part from them without pur- 
chasing a relic; a bamboo churn where- 
with the sacred milk is churned. It now 
ornaments the w^all of my office, and I 
daresay I look upon it with more affection 
than Its Toda owner did. For Todas do 
not, apart from religion, enter into intimate 
lelations with their property and imple- 
ments; this is,^ I fancy, a habit of the 
materialistic white races. In East and West 
tor l\fay 1905 1 read a poem by Dr. W, H. 
Drummond describing how the Canadian 
peasant envisages his “cabane” 
look on de corner over dere, aid 

r j , T „ see it, ma birch canoe, 

l iooii on de wall were ma rifle 

hang, along wit de good snow shoe. 

An evtnig el.se on de vvorl I got, 

^ j safe on the place near me : 

iin ncre you are too, ma brav ole 

dog, wit your nose up agen ma knee.” 

I should like to know if any Hindu, Ary- 
an or Dra vidian or Pre-Dravidian, has ever 
written a poem of this sort. My old friend 
ukaram would not have wasted his time 
on such a theme. 

observation and I have done 
with the Todas. I have noted more than 
once how the newest civilisation in the world 

crossed Siberia to 


is reverting to ancient ideas — I mean that 

of America. It is in America the Vedantist 
propaganda is making progress; it is 
America that has rejected the English fic- 
tion of law and set up in its place the 
vendetta; and it is in America that the 
prevalence of divorce is bringing back the 
system of polyandr}^. I abstain from saying 
that any of these usages and view’s are 
wrong, — they are different from those cur- 
rent in England. 

I have left myself little space to speak of 
the badagas, a people quite interesting but 
not so peculiar as the Todas. They cultivate 
the ground and furnish most of the coolies 
of the Nilgiris. I had the good fortune to 
come across one of their funerals. The 
deceased wms a woman, w^ho had died in 
chi dbirth ; her corpse wms exposed on a bed 
with a canopy over it, and underneath were 
her wnnnowing fans and other domestic 
mplements, all destined to be burned. 

1 here was a large concourse of people, and 
her mends and relations w^ere dancing round 
her bier. 1 realised for the first time how 
such proceedings foster common sentiment 
m a tribe In one way they protect society 
against selfishness ; in another they encourac^e 
It, by confining sympathy to a circle. The 
proceedings were orderly and dignified, and 
ended _ in an interesting ceremony w^here 
the sms of the deceased are formally 
lecited and transferred to a buffalo calf, 
who carries them off. There were some 
Badaga Brahmanas” w’ho joined in the 
dancing, waving cocoa-nut ladles in their 
hands. I thought it highly creditable that 
these unsophisticated people should cele- 
brate %vith so much pomp the obsequies of 
a woman. ^ 

i. Nelson Fraser. 
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their countenances. All oi them, without 
exception, are imbued with the 
spirit” — the will to dare and experiment — the 
patience to suffer and the perseverance that 
commands success. One and sundry the}^ 
show an utter contempt for precedent. All 
exhibit an intrepidity which laughs with 
derision at difficulties and struggles. The 
impression they give those with whom they 
come in contact is that they consider it 
their birthright — their privilege — to undergo 
hardships and trials, in order to mow down 
the bushes and the jungles and blaze the 
w'ay for those who are to come after them. 
The spix'it to risk and blaze the way for those 
who are to come after them, the spirit to 
risk and then to undemurringly, ungrudging- 
ly bear the loss, if the experiment proves 
abortive or even disastrous in results, is the 
trait most conspicuous in them. 

This estimate of Indians in the Far East 
applies to one and all, without reference to 
the province from which they hail, the 
dialect they speak, or the religion or creed 
they profess. It is equally true of the man 
who is engaged in some sort of physical 
labor, in policing the streets, in guarding 
the wharves, banks and warehouses ; and of 
those who are clerking in stores, working 
as salesmen in shops, employed as office help, 
or are independent merchants. It also 
holds good in the case of Indian students in 
Japan and elsewhere in the Orient. The}^ 
are all enterprising and daring. They are 
not hidebound ; nor do they display race or 


present is in Shanghai, North China, may 
be cited. Mr. Varrna was employed in his 
native city as a telegraph signaller. From 
his boyhood days he was possessed with a 
longing to girdle the globe, and this 
passionate desire kept increasing in volume 
and intensity as da}^ by day he read the 
world news and studied the march of 
civilization in various countries. Descended 
from an old, aristocratic family as he was, 
Mr. Varma made up his mind to leave 
Hindostan without obtaining his parents’ 
consent, which he knew perfectly well never 
W’ould be given, no matter how hard he 
might plead for it. He left Delhi on 
some trivial pretext. With the money he 
had managed to scrape together he 
was barely able to reach Rangoon. 
There he worked in a number of stores and 
offices and obtained the wherewithal to 
travel through Burma. From Burma he went 
to Bankok, Siam, overland on foot. It took 
him many weary weeks to cross the jungle 
and swamps, but, accompanied by other 
friends, he at last reached the frontier of 
Siam, footsore and exhausted. He had 
contracted fever in travelling the three 
hundred odd miles over damp, swampy land, 
and suffered ' from malarial disorders for a 
number of weeks. In Siam Mr. Varma did 
odd jobs and secured enough money to 
travel through several Asiatic countries. In 
Northern China he has qualified himself as 
an expert electrician and in a few months 
expects to set out once more on his 


creed exclusiveness — much less hatred. 

This point needs amplification. The 
enemies of India take special pains to paint 
in diabolical colours statements to the effect 
that the people of India at home and abroad 
are the same — that irrespective of where 
they are, they are fettered by caste regula- 
tions, embittered b}^ race hatred and ren- 
dered malevolent by religious bigotry. So 
far as this characterization deals with the 
people in India, every intelligent Indian is 
aware, it is but specious. But very few 
Indians stop to consider that the same is 
true of this estimate concerning our people 
abroad. Spite and jealousy, selfishness and 
continental and national animosity inspire 
such statements, and, when considering 
them, they always ought to be discounted. 

As a type of our enterprising travellers, 
Mr. Banwarl Lai Varma, of Delhi, who at 


travels in other lands. Finally he ex- 
pects to journey back to India and help 
along the industrial uplift of the country in 
which he is so vitally interested. Mr. 
Varma loves his countrymen passionately 
and renders Invaluable assistance to Indian 
travellers in North China. The writer 
knows of a case where he was instrumental 
in preventing a young, promising Indian 
from committing suicide ivhile depressed 
by discouraging circumstances, cai'ing for 
him like a brother until he was on his feet. 

The Indians in the Far East are tied 
together with bonds of brotherhood which 
transcend caste and creed. They are, be it 
said, nonetheless Hindus, Sikhs, and Mussul- 
mans, for treating members of other ' reli- 
gions and castes with brotherly considera-- , * 
tion and benignant toleration-r-for realiising' 
the community of interest and .for refusr ' / 
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■to be parted because of difference in religi-, • uver the fact that the Indian in the Oriental 
ous faith, • ■ ., • ' • countries has emerged from the thraldom of 

For the sake of convenience, Indians in th^ old regime, . 
the Far East may be divided somewhat The erstwhiie^ caste-ridden and priest- 
arbitrarily into three groups. Those engaged trodden Indian student is to be found in all 

in the police or military force, or work as -parts of Japan. His very ■ presence there is 

watchmen in the night or dav, or who an eloquent testimony to the fact that the 

perform manual work of any kind, may be shackles of caste and priesthood which inter™ 

considered together in a class themselves. dieted foreign travel and dining with members 

For lack of better nomenclature they may of other races, have loosened their grip on 

be called the Indian immigrants. " They the community ; and that he has asserted 

are to be found everyw'here in the Orient — his manhood, living a less conventional and 

Hipdiis, Mohamedans and Sikhs — of all less conservative life. As further proof that 

castes. The second group consists of Indians the absolutism of caste and precedent does 

who are merchants, traders, clerks or tra- not enslave him, it may be pointed out that 
vellers. These may be called professionals. the student is not engaged in academic or 
They are to be met with in all the leading philosophic studies, as was his wont ; nor is 
cities and towms in cis-India Oriental lands, he endeavouring to increase his usefulness in 
Then, there is the band of Indian students, the art or craft which, according to the old- 
chiefly confined to Japan. ' time custom, many generations of his forbears 

Let an honest observer of conditions make pursued. He has once and for all time 
a tour of investigation through the principal cut his moorings from the past, linked 
cities of the Far East. Let him study any himself to modernism, chosen a new voca- 
one of these or all of the groups of IndiaOvS. tion for himself, and is doing his level best 
Even a cursory examination will show how to acquire proficiency in the profession or 
skilfully our people have solved the pro- trade of his own selection, which in nine 
blem of caste and creed. In the Sikh Temple cases out of ten, from the view-point of an 
at Hongkong he will discover Hindus and Indian of yesterday, is incompatible with 
Sikhs intermingling with one another. He his station in life and heritage, 
will be surprised to find in the same crowd The same Hindu who, in India, w^ould 
a few Mussulmans. . In the Muslim. Mosque consider his food defiled and unfit for use if 
in Shanghai a tour of investigation will a Mohamedan barely touched it, in Japan 
bring out the fact that Hindus and Sikhs or China boards with the Muslim. I'hey 
have frequently been given hospitable cook their victuals with the help of each 
shelter. ^ Ten chances to one he will, come other, despite their religious differences and 
across, in the Muslim . place ' of' worship, hoary traditions, and dine at the same 
non-Mussulmans who are temporarily making table.’ 

the Mosque their home. In the home of a The significance of the transformation 
Hindu merchant in Kobe he will come face which is taking place in the lives, habits 

to face with some Mohamedan traveller and ideals of Indians in the different Asiatic 

who IS sojourning in the Sunrise Kingdom countries, lies in the fact that they are 

and iS being taken care of by his non-Muslim merely temporarily sojourning in foreign 
or- . lands and expect, after a brief term of years, 

when a Erahmm youth of nineteen to repair to their native country. In India 

summers works in a shoe factory in Tokio, these men will be looked upon as the pat- 

Japan, enthusiastically cobbling a boot, the terns according to which the teeming milli- 

caste prejudices amongst Indians in the Far ons of Hindostan should shape their lives 
East do not appear to be particularly intense, and habits. These men will introduce the 
ihe only mterence which can be drawn yeast of modernisation, invest the masses 
Irom an instance such as this, is that the with superior ideals and conceptions, and 
baneful mstjtutiQn of qaste is fast crumbling strive for the general uplift of the nation, 
to pieces, buch example, instead of The return of these Indians who have 
^emg m a class by itself, to-day is'^ com- resided abroad augurs great good to India 

- Mt with in a? much as .hi' ealerienfrfn 
a caieful ^ observer of things.' rejoices coiifilnes’ renders them wise and hardy. 
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The Indians, merchant, student and immi- 
grant, find abundant difficulties. They one 
and all have to wage a relentless struggle to 
overcome the barriers that lie in their paths. 
They succeed only after the toughest and 
keenest effort. Natural^, their wits become 
sharper — their minds grow more supple — 
their hearts become stronger. The Indian 
merchant has to succeed in the face of 
the most fierce competition. In Oriental 
centres, such as Rangoon, Singapore, Ban- 
kok, Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe and 
Yokohama, representatives of all the nations 
of all the world are to be found. Everyone 
is imbued with the spirit of gain and grab. 
Each tries his level best to capture the 
lion’s share of the trade. Everyone, without 
exception, is endeavouring to beat everyone 
else at his own game. Then there are the 
vagaries of exchange to be considered. All 
these give a liberal education to Indian 
merchants in the Far East. They are all 
capable men, otherwise they would not be 
where they are ; but their abilities are con- 
stantly increasing. The}' are developing 
their powers of observation, calculation and 
action. The same, in a measure, is true of 
the Indian immigrant in the Far East en- 
gaged in some kind of manual work. Com- 
petition tries his mettle and gives him new 
ideals and new strength. The Indian 
student finds himself in the University of 
Hard Knocks, and when he obtains his 
diploma there, every inch of him is a MAN 
— the word spelled in big letters. As a 
sample of the hardships and struggles many 
of these young men have to put up with, I 
quote from a letter recently received by me 
from a student in Japan : 

“I told you in my previous letter that f had a tough 

struggle in wedging my way into the Factory; 

but scarcely had I joined the institution when I received 
a note from the Secretary of the Fund which had 
sent me out to Japan on a scholarship, which informed 
me that through lack of money it would be impossible 
to continue my stipend any longer and therefore within 
a short time passage money would be sent me. to forth- 
with return to India. A fortnight later yen 140 - 
reached me from the Fund. This was in the middle of 
May, 1907. I at once wrote to the Secretary in ques- 
tion beseeching him to do all in his power to continue 
sending me money for a few months more, as it would 
be suicidal for me to leave my studies but half-finished. 

^'Meanwhile 1 spent forty yen ' to liquidate the 
debt I had contracted, owing to ^my stipend not reach- 
ing me regularly. I was overtaken by sickness and 
when I had paid the doctor fees and the druggist’s bilfe 
barely seventy yen were left in my -possession out of 
^ ^ *di had' ‘ ‘ ' 


I -hr. 


l|he tia#.been sent to toe as pas^^e ffie Jittle 


^ 1 found myself in hard luck. Tfiere I was, stranded 

in a foreign country, and 1 felt myself sandwiched 
between the devil and the deep sea. The ambition to 
do something for my country, however, kept tug<rina- 
■at my heart. I said to myself, the industry I was 
learning in japan was, something entirely new— a craft 
which was not at all pursued in Hindostan. India had 
the materials—but not the skill to work them up into 
finished products. The demand for the manufactured 
goods was great— -but we could not meet it at home. 

The trade I was learning was one, therefore, which 
would furnish occupation to hundreds of starvelino*s— 
would rescue tens of thousands of lives from ^the 
death -grip of famine. I had learned enough of the 
industry, seen enough of the inside secrets of its 
workings in the factory where I was working, to 
appreciate what this craft introduced into my Mother- 
land would mean to its hungry millions — ^but, L had 
not yet been able to equip myself with the knowledge 
which would enable me to go home and, on my own 
initiative, and without external help, set up a factory 
of my own and operate it successfully. 

“What was the most advRable thing to dot This 
w^as the query which began to torment my soul. 1 . 
decided to wait for the reply to the letter which I had 
sent to the Fund, beseeching the Secretary and 
members to help me a little more, until I was able to 
thoroughly qualify myself in what I had undertaken 
to do. 

“ That long wait ! It gave me excruciating pain. 

Here was 1, spending a yen a day — each night my 
little pile of money would depreciate*^ by one rupee and 
a half ; and I was by no means certain that my prayers 
would be heard by the Fund which had sent me to 
Japan. " , 

“But in my ear kept ringing : ‘Shall I give up the 
study ? Shall I turn a deaf ear to the agonising wails 
of the faminelings of my land, whom I could serve by 
a very little effort T 

“But thanks to the example of one who left his home 
w'ith tw'o pice of his father’s money in his pocket and 
who travelled round the world with that as his capital, 
enjoying the greatest of fame wherever he went, leav- 
ing behind friends whom he had w^on by his solid 
merit — thanks to the example of this friend, I decided 
the question, after a great deal of deliberation, once for 
all and irrevocably. 

“I visited the manager of my factory and with great 
difficulty got him to accept me as a paid laborer at ten 
yen a month. This amount was just one -third of 
what I needed for my living ; but I did not lose hope. 

1 advertised that I would teach English. For a month 
1 waited for a reply ; but none seemed to take cogni- 
sance of rny advertisement. After a great deal ' of ■ 
weary waiting a few prospective students turned up, 
but all I could get out of them did not amount to . five 
yen a month. E'er a time I made up the deficit by . 
borrowing of the Manager of my factory, who admired 
my eagerness to help myself. ^ ^ ^ 

“More than six months I have spent in the bottom - 
. less pit. / But, now I see -my way clear to the 
My wages at the factory have been raised. . A. . , * / 
merchant has promised to help me with five';' yen a 
month. A Japanese musidan wishes tod to 
Jnto English •some of his songs. I teach 
..-of Japanese boys in. the .evenings. ^ 

_on!y able 1?0';|)ey,.,TOy 
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illiterate, forget their differences of province 
and money, and treat one another with 
camaraderie. The Indians in the Far East 
are intensely patriotic. To their love of 
country, is due the establishment of dharant’^ 
salas^ sarais^ giirdiUKiras and vnusjids, erected 
and maintained in many parts of^ the Far 
East, to a large extent, for the benefit^ of 
their compatriots sojourning in the Asian 
countries. iMost of these institutions, though 
primarily built for religious purposes, yet 
serve patriotic ends, in as much as tney ^are 
very largely patronized by travellers ana by 
people who are moving from one place to 
another. As has been already mentioned, 
these buildings in many instances shelter 
Indians without reference to creed, and it 
may be added here that the Hindus contri- 
bute munificently to Sikh Temples as well 
as Mohamedan Mosques, and the Sikhs and 
Mohamedans return the compliment. 

One distinguishing characteristic of the 
Indians in the Far East is that they are 
liberal-minded and magnanimous. I have 
already spoken hlghl}^ of the generosit}’* of 
Indian merchants, large and small, and 
referred to their rendering invaluable help 
to the students, tourists and immigrants. 
But in justice to the other classes of Indians 
it must be said that liberality is not con- 
fined exclusively to the business men. Even 
the students, by means of clubs and asso- 
ciations, and individually, help one another. 
There have been many touching instances 
in which Indian young men in Japan went 
to no end of privation in order to help 
along their fellows in difficulties. In fact, 
to stand by each other through thick and 
thin, and ignore prejudices of province are 
the leading traits of Indian students in 
Japan. Likewise the Indian immigrants in 
the Far East are not stingy. They are 
large-hearted. Essentially thrifty and sav- 
ing by nature, they are ever ready to assist 
a brother who is in need of help, irres- 
pective of the part of the counti-y from 
which he comes and the seel to which he 
belongs. Without any disparagement to 
our merchant princes in Oriental lands, it 
must be stated that the institutions which 
do the most good in sheltering our country- 
men who have just arrived from their 
Motherland, who are out of a position or 
looking for a job, or who are . travelling 
and have become stranded, are maintained 


the early days of ray struggles. My life is far from 
being an easy one— but, there is a sweet satisfaction 
in helping one’s self— and in gaining the object aimed 
at, by putting up with struggle and hardship.” 

This is a long extract ; but it tells the 
tale of trials ad tribulations far more 
strongly than any words from ^my pen 
could do. Every Indian student in Japan 
does not go through privations of this kind, 
but there are none of them there who lead 
a life of ease or voluptuousness. Indian 
young men are in the Sunrise Kingdom for 
a purpose—and they are in dead earnest in 
achieving their ambitions. They are too 
doggedly in pursuit of acquiring technical 
knowledge — too absorbed in the study of 
the particular subject they are engaged in 
studvinrf. to permit themselves to wander 


financially and otherwise. The older men 
place their experience at the service of the 
young folks — through wholesome, timely 
advice steer them clear of many shoals and 
reefs. 

Like the Indian merchants in Japan, the 
Indian businessmen in other parts of the 
Far East render invaluable service to their 
countrymen who are sojourning in their 
cities. The Indian men of affairs in Orien- 
tal lands almost invariabl}?' live and transact 
business in the same house. At all times of 
the year there is rarely an Indian merchant 
of an}' prominence in the Oriental countries 
who is not entertaining one or more travel- 
lers from India. Some of the professional 
Indians are particularly interested in young 
men from their country who are out in the 
world to learn arts and crafts to benefit 
India. The writer knows of one liberal- 
minded, generous-hearted Indian of high 
culture aud varied experience, Mr. U. L. 
Joshi, who until recently was at the head 
of one of the largest Indian business houses 
in the Far*East, who to his knowledge,, has 
many and many a time gone out of his way, 
and to considerable trouble and expense to 
help a stranded countryman. 

The Indian inerchants in the Far East are 
democratic in their conduct to ^ their 
countrymen, of whatever caste, religion or 
station of life they may be. This adds 
cohesion to the Indian community in the 
Oriental lands. The literate as well, as the 
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b}^ means oF money the bulk of which 
comes from the pockets of fndians who 
are in the police, arm3^ working as watch- 
men or engaged in some sort of physical 
labour. Probably one reason for this is 
that the number of Indian ^‘immigrants" — 
to use the term as indicated above in this 
article — is much larger than that of the 
merchants, though the latter fraternity is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. There are 
hundreds of thousands of Indian immigrants 
in the Far East, although there is no way 
to arrive at a definite figure regarding them. 
The number of Indian merchants in the 
various Oriental countries — using the term 
“merchants" broadty to indicate small and 
large traders —runs into the thousands. 
Taking into account the young men scatter- 
ed all over the Far East who are engaged 
in learning trades and professions, and 
adding to them those who are in Japan, 
there probably are more than one hundred 
and fifty students in Asian lands East of 
India. 

As to morals, Indian men in the Far East, 
bulk for bulk and class for class, are the 
superior of immigrants of other nations. 
The large metropolises of the Orient are 
hot-beds of vice and gambling. In Shanghai 
and Hongkong, for instance, the phrase 
“American girl" is a by-word ; and I have 
seen American and European men drinking 
and debauching at ail hours of the da}- and 
night, in hotels and cafes of the principal 
cities of the Orient. In many of the large 
towns the Anglo-Saxon young men occupy- 
ing ordinary clerical positions lead irregular 
lives, and are guilty of all kinds of immo- 
ralities and vices. Not so with the Indians. 

Our merchants and their Indian clerks 
can hold themselves up to Europeans and 
Americans of the same class as models and, 
in a dignified manner, can ask the Christian 
Anglo-Saxon to re-shape his private life 
after the pattern of Indian merchants. The 
morals of our students in Japan when com- 
pared with those of Chinese in the Mikado’s 
Empire, give Indians an opportunity to pat 
themselves on the back. Likewise, when a 
comparison ' is instituted between Indian 
immigrants and those of other nations, ' 
their lives appear to be more clean and 
' uptight* ’ 

This must not be taken ■ to mean that 
Indian merchants, clerks, students and immi- 


grants in the Far East are the very pink 
of perfection. Far from it. There are many 
things in the lives of Indian men that do 
not appear to be just right, measuring with 
the high moral standards set up in the 
Hindu Shastras and the Muslim Koran* 
But, speaking relatively, Indians in the Far 
East must be given credit for leading more 
honest and sober lives than the representa- 
tives of other nations. 

If some Indian immigrants in the Far 
East show any tendency to lead irregular 
lives, the reason of their lax morality is not 
far to seek. Wine is exceedingly cheap in 
all these parts. Gin, the brand of liquor 
which is commonly used by Indian immi- 
grants in the Straits and South China, is 
so cheap that it lures the poor man to seek 
consolation for his home-sick heart in its 
liquid depths, A big bottle which is equal 
to about 2:|- wine bottles in use in India, 
is sold for fifty cents (fifty cents, at the 
present rate of exchange is about 12 annas, 
roundly speaking). The native wine called 
Samsau is still cheaper — 10 cents per big 
bottle (one dollar — 100 cents — is equal to 
rupee). Then these people receive 
salaries that they’ would not have been paid, 
in any case, in India — wages which are 
large compared with the pittances given 
the wretched quill-drivers in the Govern- 
ment offices in India. In the Far East a 
man who stands guard at a door is paid 
from 10 to 45 dollars a month. Living, of 
course, is much dearer in the Far East than 
it is in India, but these people who are 
receiving 10 or 15 dollars can manage to 
save considerable money. It is no wonder 
that some of their savings, on holidays and 
gala days, find their way into the drink 
shops. But^ if these people were under the 
watchful eyes of their kinsmen, as in their 
native villages, even the minor delinquencies 
would not happen. As it is, the percentage 
of Indian men in the Far East convicted 
of crime is a negligible quantity. ^ 

With the wonderful virility and adjusti- 
bility that Indian men of all classes and 
conditions possess, with the remarkaMe 
enterprise and pluck that is native to them, 
with the inclination for hard work and 
perseverance that they are gifted with, 
with the tenacity of a bull-dog to achieve 
success or perish in the struggle with which 
they are endow^id, the Indians in the Far 
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Occidental licis been quick enough to take 
advantage of this weakness. He has 
ploited the Orient and the Oriental. ^ The 
Occident has been leagued against Asia for 
tens of decades. Europe contra Orient has been 
the policy — the creed of the European in the 
Orient and out of the Orient. The des- 
poliation, the plunder of the Aslan lands 
and nations has been the aim, the propaganda 
-and the exploitation of 
countries has been carried on in 
latic, scientific and even by hypno- 
lods. Now that the Asiatic is shak- 
is centuries-old lethargy — now that 
,n has commenced a policy and 
L of aggression — :now that 
is showing unmistakeable signs that 
the day is fast arriving when the Dragon 
Empire will brook no longer the wily 
machinations of the Occidental exploiter — 
now that India is surveying her w^eaknesses 
and attempting to present a bold, impene- 
trable front— now that Persia is^ up and 
doing— now that the entire Orient is vibrant 
and thrilling with a new life, the European 
in the Far East, like all monopolists, is in 
the throes of frenzy. So far the Occidental 
has had things pretty much his own way : 
but now that he is slowly but progressively 
the realization that the time 
when the loaves and fishes 


iiig generally, they are eminently successtul 
and prosperous. The Far East is an arena 
where representatives of all nations and 
countries are arrayed against one another. 

The competition in trade is fierce. Yet 
Indian merchants who deal in cotton, yarn, 
opium, silks and curios, have things pretty 
much their owm way. T — ~ 

Police, in cities like Shanghai, 

by Europeans ; yet Ind 
to the authorities that they have the 
which recommc.*.--.. — -- 
every other kind of police work, 
of the China towns, 
swarthy Sikhs tower oyer 
In his hand the Indian Policeman holds the 
dozen celestial crimi- 
the Sikh marches ^ in 
blocks, piloting 
to the police 
_ , rectitude 
.ri . e ability of the Indian polke- 
unstintingly praised by the high 

more convincing 
fact that Indian men 
the Far East than 
a European police coming into ^ 

■ is fast arriving 

he has usurped for so long will be wrested 
,lly afraid of away from him by those to whoni they 
really belong, the European is beginning 
to feel somewhat uneas}^ All this adds to 
the difficulties of the Indians in the Far 
East. The European Is gentle and w^ell- 
behaved toward the Oriental in the Orient 
—but his good manners mostly are assumed 
—they have been put on through compul- 
sion and for a purpose. Behind a polished, 
calm exterior, there is a volcano in activity 
_ mging within the OccidentaFs heart. ^ He 

the sensibilities of is redoubling his efforts to nip the Oriental 
competition in trade circles in the bud. 
which influenced the people of the Our Indian merchants in the Far East have 

to face this new activity of the Occidental 
to retain the commerce of the Far East 'in 
his grip. The Shanghai municipality is 
doing all in its power to place difficulties 
in the way of Indian aspirants for berths 
in its police Ordm^Aies '"afe 

being throng ffidt ;the 

' be- enlistfed^’ihTnlia ' 


The berths in the of the Occidental 
are coveted Asiatic 

ian men have proved a system 

' j acumen tic met! 

ends them for detective and ing off h 
In some Japa 

", tall, plump forms of propaganda 

the Chinamen. Chin; 


queues of perhaps a 
nals. Triumphant, 
the streets, covering iriany 
the ten or twelve captives 
station. Constantly the courage, 
and executive < 
men ate i ...... 

officials. 

Nothing can bear a 
testimony of the 
are “making good” in 
the admiration of . 

officer. The European in the Far East 
is rarely a friend of the Asian. ^ He in 
his heart of hearts, is real ^ 

Asia. He sees Asia leagued against the 
Occident. He is a votary of the Orient 
contra mundtini theory. That is the fetich 
before which he is always in a bowing atti- 
tude, during his waking hours — that is the 
night-mare which haunts him in his sleep. 
For centuries the brains of the Asiatics have 
been in a state of inaction — their senses have 
been in a numbed condition. The Orientals 
have beeu half-asleep in their waking life. 
There has been a lien on 
the natives of Asian countries — a sort of 
jnortgage which influenced the people of the 
Orient to judge themselves, their civilisation, 
their religions, their systems of philosophies 
with the standards set up by Occidentals. 
The ambition of the Asian — at least of the 
enlightened Asian— has been to metamor- 
phose himself into an Occidental. His desire 
has been to display in his, drawing roorfi: pro- 
ducts from European Mudios and makufac- , 
tories — to deport fiimsejil ‘A la European. ..IJie ' ^ 
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measure is being taken in hand so that 
enterprising Indians will not come out to 
Northern China hoping that the};" will be 
able to obtain work. 

Great Britain is said to be carrying on 
negotiations wdth the King of Siam with a 
view to cede certain extra-territorial rights 
over its Oriental subjects and receive in ex- 
change certain provinces of Siam. The 
Siamese are highl}^ civilised people and it will 
be a matter of great regret for the entire 
Oriental people if pressure is brought to bear 
upon the ruler of Siam to dismember his 
kingdom: but the Indians in the land, in 
the estimation of the writer, would rather 
gain than lose by the arrangement being 
carried out. As it is, the position of the 
Indians in Siam and other foreign countries 
is anomalous. They are supposed to be 
taken care of and protected b}^ the British 
Consuls : but as a rule the British legations 
do not feel any interest in them and in many 
instances are apt to show them the cold 
shoulder. It will therefore considerably 
improve matters if this anomoly of British 
protection is taken away from Indians in 
Siam and the Far East. But the alleged 


move of the English people to gain posses- 
sion of a portion of Siam by giving up 
jurisdiction over Indians is signilicaiit. To 
one gifted with imagination it shows how 
far the people of India should place cre- 
dence in the blatant expressions which so 
often emanate from British sources and 
would have us believe that we are “British- 
ers’" without reference to caste, creed or 
country and entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of those born in Britain. 

To sum up 

Indians in the Far East are prospering 
despite drawbacks and competition. The 
sterling materials of which they are made 
are of such a nature that difficulties and 
trials do them more good than harm. The}" 
all are intelligent and bright, no matter 
what walk of life they happen to be en- 
gaged in, in the Far East. Class for class 
and bulk for bulk they are capable of hold-r 
ing their own against odds. Their future 
holds many rich rewards. Life for them 
does not spell a bed of roses on which to 
repose day and night. It signifies struggle — 
albeit victory’' 

Saint Nihal Sing." 
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R ussia is passing through evolution, 

not Re%)oliiiion^ is the dictum of several 
of the Russian leaders interviewed by 
the writer. 

Such a forecast is, at least, hopeful ; but in 
the light of the happenings in Russia during 
recent years, one cannot but pause to con- 
sider this conclusion. 

The year 1907 was not a revolutionary year 
— from the Russian point of view" : yet, ac- 
cording to the estimates of “La T ribime Russes"' 
11,066 Russians were sacrificed at the altar 
of liberty. This is by no means a complete 
record of the victims of the Russian bureau- 
cracy ; yet it means that thirty were killed 
or gaoled for “politicaEJ crimes.' In a year s 
time, 748^^ Russians ^wete actually executed, 
344dncarcerated for life,- 6 oo-a cortdeitmed to 
death (but what became of them did not 


transpire^ ,4 13 w'ere deported from the country, 
981 were confirmed in fortresses and 1,041 
w"ere sent to disciplinary troops. For the 
crime of taking part in action on the masses, 
207 were awarded the death penalty, 805 
Avere jailed, 123 deported and 1,862 subjected 
to other sentences. For being implicated in 
agrarian agitation, 2 were condemned to be 
hanged, 39 w^ere sent to prison and 2,805 
punished in various ways. Fifty-five were 
decapitated, 682 imprisoned, 258 exiled, 1,392 
summarily treated for belonging to Socialist 
associations ; 686 were executed, 384 confined 
to penitentiaries, 14 driven from Russia 
and 173 penalised for resisting the police 
and being terrorists ; while the balance were 
punished for attacking persons, for agrarian 
terrorism, press offences and various other 
causes. Of the victims 8,907, or Soper cent., 
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were peasants, soldiers, workingmen or stu- 
dents — proletariat. 

It is not easy to wade through these 
figures. They are ponderous. They repre- 
sent an agony—' a heartache -which the 
ordinary mind is incapable of grasping. 
With the weight ol these figures crushing 
his imagination, the Russian worker for his 
country’s progress and freedom still sees 
Russia passing through evolution ! 

To brand the Russians striving fora popu- 
lar form of government in their land as 
‘‘revolutionists/' “nihilists” or “terrorists” is 
unjust — they are not “Reds” — they are not 
“rebels” through design, of their own free 
will. Refraction is not inherent in them — 
^ they are not anarchists by nature. It is 
.desperation that drives them to redden their 
hands with gore — it is the exigencies of the 
times that incite them to bloodshed, — 
^criminal and fruitless though it be. 

Personally, the so-called Russian revolu- 
tionists are gentle-mannered, cultivated 
people, with amiable, kindly, intelligent 
faces. Their talk is polished. They impress 
one who comes in intimate contact with 
them with the feeling that their predilections 
lie in the direction of books and reflection — 
that they are in no way prepossessed with 
the work of playing with rifles and gun- 
powder. If you meet them face to face, look 
squarely into their eyes, converse with them, 
you are sure to detect behind their words an 
inclination to live peacefully and progres- 
sively. This is true of at least the intelli- 
gent Russians who have exiled themselves 
from their country on account of political 
conditions and settled in different parts of 
x\merica. 

A Chicago newspaperman relates an inci- 
dent which illustrates this point : “A group 
of Russian re\^olutionists,” he says, “gather 
of an evening in one of the leading parks of 
Chicago. In discussing the affairs of their 
country they become so very absorbed that 
almost every evening they forget that the 
time has arrived for them to depart to their 
respective houses. The blue-coated, burly, 
fat policeman, good-natured but conscious 
of his Superiority in as much as he formed an 
integral part of the Chicogo city police, 
whose duty it was to look after the park, 
peremptorily used to disperse the crowd 
when the time came for closing the park to 
the public for the night. But, night after 


night, the so-called revolutionists left the 
park when requested to do so by the police- 
man, without the least ado, and he could 
not help but feel that the foreign settlers 
were peaceful, law-abiding citizens. In 
course of time, the policeman decided to 
learn the Russian words, ^‘Gospoda^ pora 
domot ' — “Ladies and gentlemen, it is time to 
go home.” Each night he amiably ap- 
proaches the Russian group, utters these words 
and the men and women disperse, after 
thanking the policeman profusely.” 

More than 2,000,000 Russians dwell in the 
United States of America. They are en- 
gaged in various peaceful professions. Two 
hundred thousands of them work in the 
Penns3dvania mines. There are probably 
11,000 Russian doctors and 4,000 Russian 
writers in the country, while 40 Russians 
work as writers in English papers in 
iVmerica. In Boston, Massachusetts, the 
Russians have their own private library, 
which has been in existence since 1830. The 
Russians in the United States conduct ii 
newspapers and 4 magazines in their native 
language. Almost every adult of the two 
million settlers in America is able to read 
and write. Most of them are non-confor- 
mists — and a large majorit}^ of them are ‘ 
Socialists. As to their wealth and prosperi- 
ty, the Russians sent, within three weeks, 
Rs. 4,80,00,000 over to Russia during the 
days of the revolution to help along 
the cause ; and this money, to a large 
extent, was wholly made up amongst them- 
selves. 

Judging Russia from the Russian settlers 
in North America, one cannot but feel that 
the dawn of good government in that un- 
fortunate country is not far distant. The 
most hopeful indication consists of the fact 
that out of the hundreds of thousands of 
Russians who settle in the United States, 
voluntary or forced exiles, a great man}" be- 
long to the fair sex. In fact, recent statistics 
show that the Russian women refugees 
exceed in numbers the- men exiles. This 
indicates that the women of Russia are 
awakening to a sense of responsibility. 
Furthermore, these “girl-revolutionists” 
chiefly belong to the working classes. This 
is a proof of the fact that the masses in 
Russia are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the cause of their country’s free- 
/dom.; ' ■ y / ■; , ' ^ : 
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The Russian revolution commenced al- 
most three-score years ago but it has so far 
failed to achieve its object, as, until lately, 
the revolutionists came from the ranks of 
the aristocrats and the upper middle classes. 
The masses — the proletariat — remained 
apathetic during the early years of the 
struggle. It is but lately that the yeast of 
revolt has been introduced into the mass of 
working people and farmers — but, with the 
advance of time, the common man and 
woman in Russia are imbibing democratic 
notions. 

It has been in Russia like this : — 

Those who have watched the w-orklngs 
of a hand-mill know’ .that the motion of 
the upper stone, while the nether stone 
is stationar3% produces friction, but not 
fire. Rub both the stones together rapidly 
and you will observe flames. So it is with 
the aristocracy of intellect. So long as it 
operates by itself, independent of the mass- 
es, it generates a certain amount of fric- 
tion, it causes commotion ; but when it 
works together with the proletariat it begins 
to achieve the end. The progress of a revolu- 
tion, bloodless or otherwise, may be com- 
pared to building a fire. If the mass of 
timber is property organized in the fire-place, 
ail that is needed is to apply the match 
from below'. The onty thing the blue- 
veined revolutionist is good for is to serve as 
a match to set fire to the masses. It is the 
proletariat that supplies the real heat — the 
dynamic force — the all-conquering energy. 
The blue-veined Russian refugees w’ho left 
their motherland in the earlier stage of revolu- 
tion and settled in German}^ Swritzerland, 
France and England, knew the language of 
the countiy of their adoption. They lived 
by tutoring, translation and literary work. 
But the proletariat Russian w’ho is leaving 
Russia voluntarily or involuntarily, comes 
to the United States and engages in manual 
labour. The “street” man and woman from 
Russia are so intensel}’^ Interested in the 
evolution of their xiiother country that they 
live cheaply, save mone^", and send it to 
Russia to be used in propaganda work. 

Speaking collectively, the Russian masses 
are sunk in ignorance and the funds sent 
from America for educational purposes 
cannot but do Russia a world of good. The 
intelligent leaders of Russia have come to 
realize that the centrifugal force of evolution 


is exerted by the masses and not the classes, 
and they therefore are doing their level best 
to raise the educational status of the Russian 
proletariat. The population of Russia in 
1903, was 14,41,94,000, out of which 
2,35,58,000 alone could read and WTite. The 
Russian bureaucracy’, w’hose existence hinges 
on the ignorance of the masses, spend b^ut 
2|d per head per annum on education. The 
educational outlay by the State, aminicipali- 
ties and Zemstovs, all combined, in 1903, 
amounted to barely 10 Jd per head per annum. 
A writer in the Contemporary Review computes 
the number of children between the ages of 
8 and 12 in Russia to be 1,32,50,000. Allott- 
ing 50 to a School, 3,65,042 School-houses 
are needed to accommodate them. Assuming 
the annual pay of a teacher to be £ 43, 15 
shillings, the salaries paid to the teachers 
alone would mount up to 10,33,66,000 
roubles. The upkeep of the establishments 
would need another 18,20,21,000 roubles, the 
total expense amounting to 28,53,87,000 
roubles. An idea of the insufficiency of 
educational facilities in Russia can be 
formed from the fact that the Russian 
government expends barely 91,14,000 roubles. 
Contrast with these educational figures the 
amount of money Russia spends on the 
army. The strength of the standing army 
of the country is 11,00,000 — in addition to 
this there are 7,00,000 reservists, the total 
war strength being 18^00,000. 

In a country where mass education is so 
cruelly neglected, the propaganda w’ork 
carried on in Russia by the agents of the 
Russian refugees is bound to accomplish a 
desireable end. The Government of Russia, 
instead of promoting the interests of the 
people, is engaged in plundering them. It 
is naturally opposed to this propaganda 
w’-ork being carried on. There is, therefore, 
conflict between the people awakened to 
the gravity of their situation, and those who 
wrish to continue exploiting them. This 
has caused much bloodshed during the last 
few decades — it is necessitating the sacrifice 
of many a patriotic Russian to-day. But, 
despite the shedding of blood, despite the 
reign of anarchy and of social insecurity, 
chads is yielding place in Russia to cosmos. 
The Russian people, as a whole, are becom- 
ing invested with more liberal and advanced 
ideals. Already the number of Russian , 
revolutionists — that is to say?. Russian ,. 
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patriots—it Is estimated, approximates 
3,20,00^000 people, and this figure is becom- 
ing larger every day. . ■ 

Russia contains many congeries of races. In 
Eastern Russia are to be found Lithuanians, 
Levonlans, Estonians and Poles ; in Southern 
Russia, Roumanians, Tartars, and"’ Groozi- 
nians ; in Western Russia pure-blooded 
Slavs ; while in the Caucasian and Siberian 
Provinces there are over 36 distinct national- 
ities. All of these races have furnished 
their quota to swell the ranks of the Russian 
refugees in America, who are doing all in 
their power to hurry the doom of the 
Russian autocracy by educating the Rus- 
sian masses to a sense of duty and respon- 
sibility. They are modest people. They 
work silently but steadily, without osten- 
tation, invariably declining to take the 
credit which they really deserve. “I a 
leader?*’ one of the active propagandists 
will exclaim with a naivete peculiar!}^ their 
own, when spoken of as such. ‘‘Leaders 
stay in Russia and there bear the brunt of 
the burden/’ he will add. Yet this very 
person, the chances are, is stinting himself 
to save money for the enlightenment of his 
less fortunate countrymen. Yet this ver^r 
man or woman left the country only when 
considerable pressure was brought to bear 
upon him or her by the organisation to 
which he or she belonged. Were it left to 
the party in question he would have 
preferred to remain at home, dying with the 
last words he spoke : 

“Forgive me, my people. I can give 
you so little — on! 3^ my life/’ 

When the Russians first come to the 
United States they appear to be dazed and 
dumb. The persecutions through which 
they have passed have shattered their nerves 
— deadened their sensibilities —and it usually 
takes a year for them to gain their mental 
equilibrium. Some of them are, in such a 
state of collapse when they arrive on the 
American Continent that they are never able 
to regain their grasp on life. They try in 
vain to adjust themselves to the American 
way of living. Some of them find rest in 
an early grave. Others go back tq Russia — 
to die, or to be shot dead by some hireling 
of the Russian government. Those who 
come in their old age, suffer no end of 
privations, and tribulations ; although to 
the credit of Russian young men and women 


it must be said that the}^ do ail in their 
power to support their older relatives. 
Furthermore, many anomalies take, place— 
, those who in Russia were at the top rung 
of the social and financial ladder, find them- 
selves in the bottomless pit, and vice versa* 
The stor3r is told of an old Russian Jew 
who, while tramping about the cit3’- looking 
for work, wandered into a shop and asked 
the foreman to give him a job. He was 
given work, but at the end of a few days 
was told that he would have to go, as he 
did not work half as fast as he ought to. 
The man pleaded to be permitted to remain 
and do as well as he was able, being paid 
low wages to correspond with his slow 
work, but the foreman told him it was 
against the policy of the shop and such an 
action would not be tolerated hj his 
emplo3"er. The man pra3^ed so hard to be 
given work that he finalR was allowed to 
enter the office of the “boss.” As he entered 
the room his employer, a robust man in the 
prime of life, turned toward him. The two 
men gazed steadily at each other for a few 
minutes, and then cried out each other’s 
name. The old man fainted, and the 3mung- 
er one explained to the wondering crowd 
that twenty 3^ears before he had worked for 
the old man who now was pra3nng to him 
for a chance to earn a pittance, when the 
now poverty-stricken refugee was a prosper- 
ous timber merchant in the old country. 

It is related of a young girl who came to 
America and secured a position as nurse in 
an American f amity, that she had been a 
nurse in Russia, and at the time of the mas- 
sacres she offered her assistance to all vic- 
tims of the pograms. Later she became a 
member of an organization in Odessa which 
was formed for purposes of self-defence. 
This association supplied all its members 
with ammunition, and they were instructed 
to fight the Black Hundreds in case a pog- 
ram was started by them. Russia punishes 
a man or woman with death for being a 
member of that organization, and the young 
girl was liable to be shot at during the year 
she was a member of it. After several nar- 
row escapes from the clutches of the Russian 
officers she realized that it was but a ques- 
tion of dq,ys when she ^vould be . arrested b}?- 
them, and she finally left for America on the 
advice of her anxious friends and relatives. 
Now, in her quiet American home, when she 
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is attending a, patient with tender care, the , country^-people. And her stereotyped reply 
young Russian nurse is reminded by those to this bantering is : 

who know her story of the time she carried “We are what circumstances make usd^ 
a‘ gun, j'ead}^ to use it at a moment’s notice 

in defending the rights of her beloved Indo-Americaw 
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O N this side of the Himalayas, on the 
borders there live three distinct races 
of people. On the borders of Garhwal 
District they are called Marchhas and carry 
on trade with Tibet through the Mana and 
Niti passes. The features of these people 
are quite different from those of the people 
living on the eastern borders (who are the 
subject of the present paper). They have 
a pleasing appearance. They seem to 
be descended from the “Aryan” people and 
are general!}’ identified with the people of , 
Garhwal Proper, 

The second tribe living on the western 
side of the Kumaun Borderland are called 
Jiiharies and correspond to the Marchhas of 
the Garhwal Borders and also practise inter- 
marriage with the latter. The}^ perform 
most of the rites prescribed in the Hindu 
scriptures, and are anxious to be identified 
with the Kshatri3'^as and in fact they 
deserve to be so identified to some extent. 
They are called Rawats (a very high caste 
of Rajputs). In the present paper I do not 
intend to deal with the Marchhas and 
Juharies ; as the reader would find in their 
life a general likeness to the Hindus and 
there is no special oddity or quaintness in 
their manners and customs. 

In the present paper I deal with the people 
living on the eastern borders, whose ways are 
in some respects remarkable. The country 
inhabited is called Darma and so the 
inhabitants are known as Darmias or Bhotias. 
The illustration “A” represents a group of 
men and women of this class. Those 
marked i and 2 are specimens of the males ; 

3, 4, 5 and 6 are four young unmarried, 
girls, who are called “Minchies”. Numbers 
7 and 8 are two chaprasies who happened 
to be present at the time when the photo- 
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graph was taken and seemed very eager to 
be present in the group with the damsels 
of Bhot. The I'est are all Bhotias. 

During the six summer months these 
Bhotias carry on trade with Tibet through 
the Neo or Darma pass, in salt, borax and 
wool (the articles which they export), and 
cloth, corn and cutlery (which they import). 
For the other six months of the year their 
families migrate to the foot of the 
Himalayas, the women taking charge of 
household affairs and the males going down 
to the plains. They are seen even at Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. 

The people are supposed to be of Khasia 
origin. A recent writer is of opinion that 
they have come from Tibet or through 
Tibet. It cannot be so. For they do not 
have anything in common with the Tibe- 
tans. Their manners , and mode of living 
are different. Their customs are different 
and their language, too, is quite different. 
If they retain anything of a different tribe, 
they have some amount of hill civilisation 
(of the Hindus). 

I need not say anything about their dress, 
as it is represented in the illustrationj but 
this much I may be allowed to add that the 
women who have short sleeves are inferior 
in rank to those who have full sleeves, 5 and 
6 representing the former and 3 and 4 those 
of the superior rank. They generally wear a ' 
kind of Tibetan shoe called “ Larnbu,” such 
as is worn by No. 4. 

Amongst the ornaments that the women 
wear, some need explanation. The long 
garlands, are formed of rupees. Numbers 
3 and -4 have a bunch of the long curved 
teeth of the musk-deer on their breast. 

Tfa^y speak a Tibeto-Burman dialect, in 
addition to which it is essentiaLfor the|m/. 


i?6:; 

(or trading purposes to learn the Tibetan 

l^hei? staple food is rice and meat and 
‘ chapan ’ (tea). Their ‘ chapan is quite 
different from what English people and 
Indians use. It is a kind of very strong 
Tibetan tea prepared 

butter and ‘sattu' (roasted flour of barley), 
and sometimes meat too is added to it. 

They respect their women, _ who occupy 
the same (if not a superior) position as men, 
in their society. Women dine side by side 
with the men. They have no ‘ pardah tor 

women, , * 

They have no caste or other similar 

distinctions. They are divided into two 
classes, higher and lower, the former corres- 
ponding to the Kshatriyas or ^aishyas and 
Ae latter to the Shudras. I hey like to be 
c&lied Hindus and are generally included 
within the pale of Hinduism. 

Some of them who live in remote parts 
still retain their primitive religion and 
customs. They worship ‘Gabla to attain 
success in business, and also keban^- 
Rangchim, who is both male and female. 
To be free from mountain sickness they 
worship and offer a goat saci ifice to ran. 
The god Sain is invoked to recover lost 
sheep. Thev worship two demigods Sidhua 
and Bidhua,''two brothers, who eye supposed 
to preside over the destiny of flocks and 
protect them from sickness. Their country is, 
as it were, a land of magic and romance ; 
with nearly every tree and bush the name 
of some god is associated. Evil spirits and 
ghosts are warded off from houses by means 
of some Tantrik performancy. 

Their women enjoy a considerable amount 
of liberty. They select their own husbands 
at a mature age. They 
wooed and won by the suiors. Although, 
polyandry is not common among these 
Bhotias like the Tibetans among whom 
even 3 or 5 brothers share a common wife, 
yet the wife of the deceased elder brother 
generally becomes the wife of the younger. 

A certain house or spot is set apart which 
is frequented by the young men and women 
every night. They call this place ‘Ram- 
bang.’ Boys and girls after the age of 10 
meet at Rambang. They have very free 
intercourse there. They exchange views and 
hold conversation and cultivate love. They 
often form two groups : one of males and the 
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other of females and sit opposite to each 
other round the hearth and sing lewd songs or 
ballads concerning their heroic ancytois. 
They pass the whole night there. A girl 
never sleeps in her house after the age of 
ten. There, they smoke, drink and dance. 
Marriages are mutually settled in these 
Rambangs. But the selection is always made 
by the girl. Very often even scions of rich 
families who might happen to be deformed 
in features, remain unmarried for then 
whole life. Chaste and virtuous girls are 
said to be rare birds in Darma ; though it is 
always unsafe to speak ill of a whole class 
of people. The wmmen are at liberty to 
remain unmarried for the whole of their 
life; and it is generally such ^unmarried 
damsels that are called ‘Minchies. 

The courtship already having taken place 
in the Rambang, only certain formal rites 
remain to be performed. The bridegrooni 
has to win the favour and approval of 
his parents and friends or relations that he 

may be allowed to take the hand of the 
girl. Having got their consent he sends a 
small sum of money to the bride wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth, not directly but 
through her associates. If the present is 
accepted, the marriage is practically settled. 
The bride in her turn wins the consent of 
her parents and guardians in his favoui. 
Then the parents of the bride have to pie- 
tend that they will not give their daughter 
in marriage willingly. The father of the 
bridegroom invites his son s friends to a 
dinner-party and under cover of darkness 
despatches them secretly to the Rambang 
where they take the girl by force, as it 
were ; and carry her a little way and then 
she conies to her father-in-law s house. There 
they are welcomed by the women with 
cups of liquor in hand. The relatives are 
invited to dine, in honour of the marriage. 
They eat and drink together to excess. ^ Ihe 
pair exchange morsels of food — which is 
an essential part of the rites of marriage. 
Then certain rites and worship are perform- 
ed, which terminate the marriage, on the 
part of the bridegroom. A small amount 
of money is generally sent to, the mothei 
of the bride as the price of her milk and 
sometimes a sum is presented to the father 
too. After some time tk&^friends (girl asso- 
ciates) of the bride appro^^ her > father to 
accept the marriage as a settled fact, and 
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with his consent invite the party of the 
bridegroom to the Rambang and entertain 
theml This is the last formal ceremony. 

Divorce is not in vogue or is regarded 
practically as illegal, but often some hus- 
bands turn away their wives, who go out 
quietly. The re-marriage of widows is not 
approved of. A second wife is taken only 
with the concurrence of the first, in case of 
sterility. The women are general ty not 
modest and are very bold and free. 

A man's death is supposed to be 
caused by some demon. When a man 
breathes his last the corpse is left alone 
till a Lama (a priest) comes to relieve the 
soul and help its passage to paradise. 
Then an astrologer-Lama prepares a horo- 
scope, to settle what persons should touch 
the corpse. The dead body is fastened in a 
sitting posture and made to sit in a corner of 
the room for 49 da^^s. During this period the 
cornse is offered the usual food. Then the 


clothes are put on it with a paper mask on 
his face and every kind of food and drink is 
presented to the figure. One usual share of 
the meal is placed before the figure during 
the next 49 days, at the end of which period 
the paper mask is burnt and the image 
dismantled, and the remains are deposited 
at some adjoining hill under a rock. 

The aforesaid funeral ceremonies with 
slight changes and modifications resemble 
those of the Tibetans. And on this fact Mr. 
Sherring in his “Western Tibet'’ bases the 
conclusion that the Bhotias of Darma have 
migrated from Tibet. This seems doubtful, 
as there is not sufficient ground to think 
that they are the descendants of Tibetans. 

They are probably the most superstitious 
people on the face of the earth. The}^ 
believe that all sickness is caused b^^ evil 
spirits. They keep some weapon on the door 
of the sick person, and when he or she goes 
out to the physician’s house or elsewhere, 
they attach some weapon to the patient’s 
waist. When a traveller returns home, he 
puts some thorn or thistle under a stone 
so as to leave behind the evil spirits which 
might have been following him. 

In cases of sickness the practice of 
burning and bleeding the part affected is 
resorted to. 

Firing a gun was once supposed to^ bring 
down a thunderstorm. 

During the time of eclipse a gun is fired 
that the blacksmith (an imaginary demon 
supposed to harass the moon) may leave the. 
moon. They believe in ghosts and goblins. 

The people are very energetic and 
active. They never sit idle. Even while 
talking or walking, they (both men and 
women) spin with their hands. Women 
do spinning and weaving besides various 
domestic duties. They prepare very good 
Bhotia patties and blankets. Their beasts 
of burden and conveyances are sheep, goats 
and jibbus, a cross between the yak and 
the cow. 

Mukandi Lall. 
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THE STIFFENING . OF -CONGRESS 




I N so far as the nationality of India and 
Indians can be helped or retarded by 
Great Britain, it is singularly unfor- 
tunate that the magnificent records of 
India^s over twenty National Congresses 
are practically' unknown in Great Britain. 
If those records had been known and stu- 
died, as they^ appeared, their many states- 
manlike qualities, to say? nothing of their 
literary and scholarly qualities, would 
certainly' have prepared the -way for a 
serious consideration of present demands. 
As it is, Great Britain has to learn, through 
disorder or pressure, what, by its own fault, 
it missed, through neglect. The National 
Congress has alway-s been India’s unautho- 
rised Parliament, truly? representative of 
the people, and wdsely? voicing its aspira- 
tions and needs : but the rulers of India 
despised, ignored, or feared, and the great 
nation for which they acted was kept in 
Ignorance. Hinc iliac lacrimae. 

Unfortunate, too, was the collapse of 
last year’s Congress. That gave to the 
world an altogether wrong impression of 
what Congress had been. Its past serious- 
ness, masteiy, nobility? of tone, serenity, 
and, in the truest sense of the word, dignity, 
went for nothing with the ignorant. ‘See,’ 
they said, ‘The National Indian Congress 
is Bedlam, and its representatives are 
Hooligans !’ It was ail the more unfortunate 
because that was the first Congress which 
had a chance of being watched and heard. 
Immense attention had been drawn to it and 
Great Britain was on the qtii vive^ to report 
its proceedings in India and to study? them 
at home. It was a moment of intense antici- 
pation ; and the result was, to the friends of 
India, for the time, crushing. But good 
may come out of it. It may dawn upon us 
that behind the old statesmanship there was 
and is a spirit of resolution that will force 
attention if not respect ; and future Congresses 
may gain by the failure last year, especially 
if the leaders can be heartened to do some 
thing more than propose and pass Resolu- 
tions as of old. 


But what more can it do ? That is the 
question. It may? be difficult, or even unde- 
'sirable, for a mere onlooker to say ; but if ' 
the, onlooker is an old' Londoner, .and an 
old politician, his advice may have at least 
the value of a balloon. 

Before him lies all the Reports of 
past Congresses. Comparing them and 
perusing them, what is the impression 
that lies uppermost ? This : the almost 
tiresome futility of what it did. ^ There 
were speeches, as eloquent, as diploma- 
tic, as keen, as dignified, as statesmanlike, 
as any? ever delivered in England :■ — the 
splendid eloquence of them perfectly? astoni- 
shing: — and what else ?— the passing of 
Resolutions ; and then the bills were paid, 
and evei*y one went home: and Congress 
after Congress the same old clay-pit was 
stirred by the same splendid old horse. It 
was not and it is not good enough. The 
Congress must do something. It must set up 
in business. It must take down the shutters 
and keep them down. It must actually 
legislate, and carry out its legislation until 
it is stopped : and then the stopping of it 
may? be the making of it. 

Take, for instance, the Report of the 
Congress for 1904. There were 22 Resolu- 
tions ; some of them formal, but the large 
majority of them on urgent and vital 
subjects, referring to the Employment of 
Indians in the Public Seiwice, Education, 
The Economic Situation, Indebtedness of 
the Peasantry, Police Reform, Military 
Expenditure, The Separation of Judicial and 
Executive Functions, The Partition of 
Bengal. At first sight it might be questioned 
whether a National Indian Congress could 
do anything that would have a legislative 
character ; but organisation for practical 
work, or in preparation for practical work, 
might have a legislative tone in it. Much 
might be learnt from Ireland in this matter, 
especially in assisting the mass of the people 
to resist pressure by that very ‘passive resis- 
tance’ which has become both respectable 
and effective in England. Violence on the 
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part of the people is not necessary. And 
if any British bureaucrat made the mistake 
of being violent to crush passive resistance, 
he would thereby probably strengthen the 
popular cause. There would soon be a limit 
to that, for John Bull, with all his arrogant 
masterfulness, cannot afford to be known, and 
would not enjoy being known, as John Bully. 

One thing could surely be done. , All over 
India the Congress might establish Arbi- 
tration Courts as alternatives to the regula- 
tion Courts: and it is just conceivable that 
a clever and wise!}?' moderate provision of 
such Courts might become exceedingly 
popular, and go far towards compelling a 
Separation of Judicial and Executive Func- 
tions. Such Courts, even though few in 
number and covering but a small area of 
administration, would at all events be an 
object-lesson which Great Britain would 
take to heart, and serve as an admirable 
starting point for the possession of those 
strictly legal functions which must come. 

Take again the question of Police Reform. 
Here something like a beginning has been 
made. Why should not the Congress estab- 
lish a volunteer police force in suitable locali- 
ties, and in as many localities as possible, 
to maintain order, to watch and check in- 
justice, to encourage the people to be 
united and self-reliant? It would be splen- 
did training for India’s young men, and 
perhaps for women also : and this again 
would be an object-lesson which would 
singularly impress John Bull. 

Even as regards Education, it is quite 
possible that the Congress might go far on its 
own account. Why should it do nothing but 
go cap in hand to its master ? The Resolu- 


tion of the Congress of 1904 asked four things 
in regard to Education : 

A wider range of primary education, and 
an advance in the direction of education 
compulsory and free. 

Instruction in manual training and in 
scientific agriculture. 

The improvement of Colleges and High 
Schools. 

The establishment of at least one central 
fully-equipped Polytechnic Institute, with 
Minor Technical Schools and Colleges in 
different Provinces. 

That is a programme which no Congress 
could fully carry out, without compulsory 
powers in the matter of taxation, but surely 
a substantial beginning could be made, 
especially so far as primar}^ education is 
concerned. But, considered in connection 
with the grave Resolution on Military 
Expenditure, with its exposure of the 
waste of Indian revenue on British interests, 
one is almost tempted to suggest the 
possibilit3r of non-payment of taxes in order 
to provide funds for education. This form 
of Tussive resistance’ has long been both 
common and reputable in England. Half 
a century ago some of the best men in 
England went to prison rather than pay 
a Church Rate, and they made imprison- 
ment an honour. 

It is not necessary to pursue the subject 
farther at this stage. The main point is the 
suggestion that the Congress should cease to 
ask, and begin to act. This would be good 
training for the people. And it would be 
precisely what John Bull would under- 
stand. 

John Page Hopps. 
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BV Kundumal Manghirsingh, Esq., 

Editor^ Sind Journal ; and Chairman.^'' Sind Exhibition 
ComniittcBj Hyderabad, Sind. 

T he Province of Sind is at the present 
moment very backward industrially. 
At one time we were far ahead of some 
other provinces and our province was famous 
for her indigenous products. But alas ! 
owing to keen competition our industries 

* Prepared for the Third Indian Industrial Conference. 
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are deteriorating. It is not only that our 
local manufactures are not exported outside 
the province but they are not patronized to 
any appreciable degree even by the Sindhis 
themselves, and the result is that some of ' 
them are dead and others are dying. Unless j 
the new Swadeshi spirit spreads in Sind as it 
has done in several parts of India, the fate of 
Sind industries is sealed. As matters stand 
at present, one cannot help sounding a note 
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to be found in the centres where glazed 
pottery has been localized. The potters 
have not had the advantage of the white 
clay and have not tried it. Our Sind potters 
are too lethargic even to think of procuring 
the superior clay and experimenting with it. 
Suggestions have been made to them and 
Inducements offered for such experiments, 
but their conservatism simply does not allow 
them to take advantage of them and they 
go on working in the old grooves. It is to 
be hoped that this conservatism may yet be 
overcome, and that the Sind potter may 
some day profit by the recent improvements 
in the art. 

IL — Lacquer Ware. 

The next important art industr}^ is that 
of lacquer ware. This industry is localised 
in two villages in Sind, Khanot in Hydera- 
bad District and Kashmore in Upper Sind 
Frontier District. Recently the work is 
being done by some Technical Schools in 
Sind and in the Khairpur State. The best 
and most artistic ware is, however, pro- 
duced in the village of Khanot, which is 
about 3 miles from Hala. This village 
contains about 15 families of turners, who 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence. The most 
important and marketable articles of their 
produce are the famous cradles — not the 
baby cradles but the big ones — which have 
come to be a necessary piece of furniture 
in almost every rich and middle class family 
in the province. They cost each from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 700 and afford a very large 
scope for a display of artistic workmanship. 
The turners of Khanot also produce a 
variety of articles for household decoration, 
such as flower stands, circular boxes ( Ganj ), 
chairs, spinning wheels, toys, rulers, &c. 
The lacquer work is done mostly on wood ; 
but in one part of the province on the 
frontiers, some workmen have been able 
to produce beautiful specimens of it on 
pottery and on glass. Our lacquer ware is 
superior to any found in different parts of 
India, so far as colours and designs are 
concerned. In glaze, however, Sanwatwadi 
ware beats it. I wish our workmen could 
imitate that gloss. For the last 3 or 4 years 
the industry was in a bad way owing to 
an abnormal rise in the price of lac. It is 
to be hoped that with the present fall in the 
price of that article, there will be a slight 


of despondency regarding almost one and 
all of them. The important arts and indus- 
tries are : — 

1. Glazed pottery, known in our parts as 
Kashi work and among Europeans as Hala 
pottery. 

2. Lacquer ware. 

3. Cloth printings. 

4. Silk and gold thread embroidery. 

5. Cloth manufacture and handlooms. 

6. The carpet industry. 

7. The sugar „ 

8. Mats and reed work. 

9. The leather industry. 

L — Glazed Pottery. 

Our glazed pottery seems originally to 
have been introduced into Sind by potters 
who came from Multan or Kashi, The 
Sind glazed pottery very much resembles 
the Multan pottery, but in variety of colour 
and gloss is superior to the latter. The 
chief centres are Hala and Nasarpur in 
Hyderabad District. It is after the first 
named place, Hala, that the Europeans have 
named the pottery. A village in Rohri 
Taluka too boasts of this industry. The 
Sind potters produce a variety of beautiful 
art- ware, such as vases, flower-pots, water 
jars, pickle-jars, teapoys, inkstands, and a 
number of articles which are used for decora- 
tion and for domestic and other useful pur- 
poses. But the most important of all are 
the famous glazed tiles to be seen all over 
Sind. These tiles are used for roofing, 
flooring and for wall decoration. The 
patterns are purely oriental, uncontaminated 
by European taste. The process of colouring 
is kept a family secret, and is handed down 
from generation to generation. But there 
is, however, a deterioration in the execution 
of the work. The glaze is not so lasting. 
One great defect of the Sind glazed pottery is 
that the clay is not sufficiently hardened and 
is porous and consequently it is not so useful. 
If the artisan could learn how to harden the 
clay, it would be a great step towards finding 
a very good market for this industry in 
India as well as in European countries. 
The clay used is the ordinary one and so 
utensils and jugs made of it are very brittle 
and consequently our pottery cannot' serve 
the purposes of stoneware or Chinaware. 
It is not that we have not a better kind of 
clay. We have plenty of it, but it is not 
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impetus given to this ancient industrj^ It 
is a matter of regret that this industry is 
also languishing partly from want of or- 
ganisation and partly because of the un- 
businesslike habits of the workmen. 

III. — Cloth Printings. 

I'he printings of Sind are very much 
appreciated by foreigners. Almost eveiy 
town and village of importance has its 
printers — called Khatis. The costumes of 
Sind ladies — both Mohamedan and Hindu — 
as also of Sind Mohamedan males require 
much of dyeing and printing to be done. 
There is a number of articles of apparel 
on which the printer can exercise his skill 
and display the beauty of his patterns. 
The gowns of both Hindu and Mohamedan 
ladies have to be printed. The Mohamedan 
ladies cover their bodies with printed 
sheets and the Mohamedan males generally 
carry printed scarves with them. Apart 
from clothes, printers make a number 
of other articles, e, g., shamianahs, table- 
cloths, quilt-covers, saries, bed-covers, &c. 
It is a pity that the printers have left off 
the natural vegetable colours and have 
taken to foreign d^^-es. Still the effect and 
the designs of the prints are purely oriental. 
The industry is in a decadent condition. 
The cheap British prints in gaudy and 
attractive patterns are slowly and steadily 
replacing the indigenous genuine articles, 
and the time is not far off when the print- 
ing industry will be only a minor industry 
of the province. 

IV. — Embroidery. 

The silk and gold thread embroidery of 
Sind was at one time famous throughout 
India, but is gradually losing its former 
place of honour. Only 20 years ago there 
were as many as about 100 men hard at 
work in Hyderabad alone, supplying em- 
broidered table-cloths, caps, slippers, coats, 
&c., in response to the enormous demand, 
local and foreign. To-day there are hardly 
a dozen. The change is due to the cheap 
and showy embroidery of other places 
having ousted the costly |>ut real and lasting 
articles of Sind embroidery. To some ex- 
tent the change of fashions and tastes has 
considerably diminished the demand for this 
industiy. So much for the embroidery done 
by males. The female embroidery is pecu- 


liar to each district. The gold thread and 
silk embroidery of Hyderabad District, the 
rough silk embroidery of Thar Parker, and 
the cotton-thread embroidery of Thatta and 
Shikarpur are all appreciated b}^ foreigners 
and find a ready sale in European markets. 

In Sind we have beautiful embroidei*y 
worked on leather. The leather nats serve 
the purpose of carpets and are very lasting. 
Besides these, the other embroidered leather 
articles are used in the harness of horses and 
camels. 

I may mention here that at the Ahmeda- 
bad exhibition the Sind section disphtyed 
some pictures worked in embroidery which 
were greatly admired for the exactness of 
their portraiture. 

V. — Cloth Manufacture and 
Handlooms. 

Handloom weaving is a very important 
industry of Sind. Every town and village has 
a number of weavers who ply their shuttle 
in the primitive fashion. There are two 
villages — Thatta and Nasarpur — of which 
the cotton fabrics are famous throughout 
Sind. The great specialities of these 
places, the famous coverlets {Khes) in 
geometrical patterns — costing from 5 to 100 
rupees, are so strong and durable that they 
will last a life time. The striped cloth of 
these places — called susis and garbis — is 
used for trousers by the rich and the poor 
of the province alike. It speaks not a little 
in favour of our fabrics that we secured a 
silver medal at Ahmedabad, the centre of 
cotton manufactures. The silk fabrics of 
Thatta — known as loongis^ which are 
peculiar to Sind — are used as turbans by 
Muhammadans. A loongi would cost from 
5 to 50 rupees. It is a pity that these 
beautiful products of the province are going 
out of fashion, and are being replaced by 
the cheaper and worthless products of 
Manchester. The minor handloom products 
are mushroos — a mixture of silk and cotton 
cloth, which will compare favourably with 
any produced in other parts of India. We 
have also waist bands, which are produced in 
innumerable patterns and are very durable. 

The handloom industiy, owing to the 
keen, competition with Manchester goods, is 
dwindling away in Sind as in other p^rts 
of India. As the Swadeshi wave ' has , 

touched our province, it' has .received* ' 
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impetus as in other provinces. I atn glad 
to note, however, that some of our educated 
men are introducing new handlooms. But 
want of experience , stands in the ^ way ot 
great success. One or two concerns in Upper 
Sind are turning out beautiful work in 
cotton, wool and silk and promise to come 
up to the level of other indigenous products 
of the country. Finding the Indian loom 
not up to the mark, one or two firms have 
imported foreign handlooms and are work- 
ing with them. A Shikarpur firm and the 
Khairpur State authorities are working with 
Hattersley looms. Local men have now- 
learnt to handle and to repair them easily. 

The indigenous loom is primitive ; the 
out-turn, therefore, is not at all profitable. 
It requires great improvement. A whole- 
sale change is not desirable : it will quite 
do if the automatic shuttle arrangement 
is introduced in the primitive machine. Our 
villagers will not be able to repair the new 
handloom, even if they be able to manage 
to buy it. Hence it is best to make only 
the necessary reform in the native loom, so 
that the weaver may earn good wages. 

We have a number of ginning factories 
but up to now we have had no cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, though Sind 
has been producing and exporting a good 
deal of cotton. With the prospect of Sind 
Egyptian cotton being acclimatized, there 
is a stir among our men to introduce some 
mills in Sind' Just now there are three or 
four proposals for starting such mills in 
our province. One or two prospectuses 
have been issued and shares are being 
collected. It is hoped that in the near 
future Sind will have its mills as other 
cotton growing parts of the Presidency. 
It is, however, necessary to strike a note of 
warning against the establishment of too 
many mills at one and the same time in 
our province, where none has existed till 
now. A mill or two will quite do for the 
present. Others may be started after the 
first ones have got successfully established. 

VI. — Carpets. 

The Sind woollen and cotton carpets and 
rugs are strong and used throughout the 
province. They are cheap and very du- 
rable. The industry is, however, languish- 
ing because people are taking to the cheaper 
and more showy importations from Euro- 


pean markets. Recently a well-equipped 
carpet factory was established in Khai^ur 
which turned out very good carpets. The 
Hyderabad and Sukkur Jails are producing 
very good patterns and durable ware. Nor 
should I omit to mention the very strong 
camel hair rugs of Thar and of the moun- 
tain tribes of Kohistan and Baluchistan 
which are famous throughout the province 
for their wonderful durability. The work 
is done in Sind and on the frontier by the 
females during their leisure hours. It is 
very desirable that this industiy should be 
put on a. sound commercial basis. 

VII. — The Sugar-cane Industry. 

Our province produces a large quantity 
of sugar-cane. The upper Sind cane is 
much superior to the lower Smd one, the 
former being softer and sweeter, but it is 
grown only for consumption in the un- 
manufactured condition. In lower Sind we 
have many sugar plantations and there are 
sugar-cane crushing machines, but these 
are, as our other indigenous machines, 
primitive, and these produce only molasses. 
No attempt has yet been made to manu- 
facture sugar. An enterprising firm ma.y 
find in this industry a good and profitable 
investment. Sugar producing plant does 
not cost much, so the work can easily be 
undertaken by any intelligent, energetic 
man. 

VIIL— Mat & Reed work. 

This small industry extends through differ- 
ent parts of the province. Several kinds 
of mats are made. But the Biibak 
and reed work deserve special notice. The 
mats are thick and cheap and can be 
profitably used by the inhabitants of the 
Presidency Proper who usually sleep not on 
cots but on the floor. The reed work 
consists of trays, baskets and other useful 
domestic articles. 

IX. — Leather. 

Sind is one of the provinces which export 
a very large quantity of raw hides and skins 
to foreign parts. In the year 1905-06, 66,411 
maunds of these worth Rs. 18,58,813 were 
exported to foreign parts. In the year 1^06- 
07 nearly 50 laks of skins and hides, weigh- 
ing 130 thousand cwts., worth about 
Rs. 1,09,63,836 were exported from Sind 
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and Upper India, via Karachi. Hyderabad 
forms the centre of the leather trade in Sind. 
From ail parts of the province hides and 
skins are brought to Hyderabad where they 
are cured and a very small portion retained, 
but the bulk is exported to England and 
America. In the vicinity of Hyderabad is 
situated a village inhabited only by Kalals 
and Jatias^ numbering about looo men, 
women and children, whose sole occupation 
is to deal in leather. They cure hides and 
skins and sell them to the agents of Euro- 
pean firms. Sind hides are also sent to 
Cawnpore and Madras, where they are 
tanned. The curing of skins and hides in 
Sind is done in the most primitive way. 
There are two well equipped tanneries in 
Hyderabad which employ about 50 to 60 
men, and these are doing good business in 
curing skins only. What is wanted is a 
technical school in the localit}^ itself where 
the children of these people could be taught 
up-to-date methods of curing and tanning 
leather. It should not be on the model of 
ordinary technical schools, the sole purpose 
of which is considered by the authorities to 
be to train the eye and the hand of the 
student and not to turn out trained artisans 
who can earn their livelihood on their 
finishing the course. But it should be on 
the lines of those foreign institutions which 
produce well-equipped workmen ready to 
enter the world. Considering the fact that 
Sind exports a very large quantity of raw 
hides and skins, I would very much like to 
see an enterprising firm establish an up-to- 
date tannery and a boot and shoe factor}?- 
somewhere near Hyderabad, Sind, where it 
will find ample raw material for the manu- 
facture of leather goods. 

Leather is not the only raw material 
which is exported from Sind to foreign 
countries. Wheat, cotton, seeds, bones, 
wool, indigo, and lac and many other 
articles produced in Sind and Upper India 
are exported in large quantities from Karachi 
and other Sind ports, as the following 
figures will show : — 

1. Wheat — 1,54,34,060 cwts., worth Rs. 6,95, 
59,431, {the largest quantity having 
been exported in the year 1904-05 w^-hen 
the figures ran up to 2,83,80,715 cwts., 
worth Rs. 11,92,44,927). 

2. Cotton — 7,98,130 cwts., worth Rs. 2,33, 
45,329. 


3. Seeds— 10,17,965 cwts., worth Rs. 6,15,06, 

470- '■ 

4. Bones — 22,306 tons, worth Rs. 12,02,867. 

5. Wool — 2,17,61,735165., worth Rs. -1,13,20, 

6. Indigo — about 2,500 cwts., worth Rs, 2, 

66,068. . . 

7. Lac — 1337 cwts., worth Rs, 1,33,180. 

If these could be retained in the country 
and worked into local manufactures, India 
would be richer for it. 

Minor Industries. 

There are several minor industries of the 
province of which I need name only a few, 
for instance, the ivory work of Hyderabad 
and of Thatta, the inlaid work, the enamel 
industry and the sword manufacture. All 
these are almost dead : I may here mention 
that two firms in Hyderabad, Sind, have 
produced enamel for work on gold and 
silver which has been pronounced to be in 
no way inferior to the stuff found elsewhere. 

I must not omit to mention our fish curing 
industry. It is in its infancy, but if properly 
handled it has a great future before it. 
We have several kinds of fish peculiar to the 
province, especially the pulIa-Bsh, If these 
could be properly preserved and imported, 
they would be able to secure a good market. 

It will not be out of place to mention 
here that our province produces a good deal 
of dates, which are eaten fresh. No attempt 
has been made to preserve them. For such 
dates we have to depend upon Persia and 
Arabia. A small industr}?- could be started 
for preserving dates or for extracting sugar 
therefrom. 

Agriculture. 

So far I have been speaking of the arts 
and industries of Sind ; but, as elsewhere in 
India, agriculture is the mainstay of the 
province. Here I have not to strike a note 
of despondency but of great hope. For 
agriculture we have not to depend, as y^oii 
do, on unreliable and irregular rains but 
on the steady supply of irrigation water from 
the great, beneficent Indus. Ordinarily we 
get a good supply and so we are not at the 
mercy of the rains. This year, however, 
the water in the river was very low and the 
result was a poor crop. This in the opinion 
of some is due to the water of the great 
riyer having been tapped in the Panjab. 
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But a single one is not at all sufficient, as 
climate and other conditions are different in 
different parts of Sind. We require several 
District and Taluka farms in order to reach 
the cultivator. Strangely enough Govern- 
ment has been encouraging uneducated, 
unintelligent and unenterprising landholders 
but not the educated go-a-head capitalists. 
In one notable case, where Government has 
departed from its mistaken policy, remark- 
able success has been achieved and it may 
be hoped that this will lead the authorities 
to lend the same encouragement to other 
capable men, as they have extended to 
Professor S. C. Shahani, the gentleman 
referred to. 

Conclusion. 

I have now dealt with both the agricul- 
tural and art-industries of Sind. I have 
described the situation as regards the one 
as well as the other. To put the whole 
matter in a nut-shell, we are not at present 
doing well at all. But there is no earthly 
reason, why we should not, in spite of our 
difficulties, be able to advance to a position 
of honour among the many provinces which 
compose this great country. If we have 
difficulties to contend against, we also 
possess certain special advantages. And 
God helping, we will rise and avail our- 
selves of the opportunities that lie before 
us, and make the land of sacred Sind smile 
with prosperity. 


For providing against such contingencies. 
Government is arranging for creating a weir 
at Sukkur and two canals on the two sides 
of the Indus, which will supply us water 
perennially. Our chief products are jwari, 
bajri, rice, tobacco, indigo, oil seeds, pulses, 
wheat, cotton — Sind and Egyptian — , and 
sugar-cane. As I have sho^vn above, a large 
quantity of these is exported away leaving 
the local peasantry without their sufficient 
necessaries. At present the supply of water 
in several districts of Sind is limited to one 
season. In the Jamsao District, however, 
it is perennial and there experiments on 
Egyptian cotton are being carried on very 
successfully. I do not agree with the Hon. 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie and Dr. Mann, the 
Principal of the Poona Agricultural College, 
when they say that Sind is not capable of 
of extending this cultivation and therefore 
suggest that some of the Gujratis should 
go over to Sind to grow Egyptian cotton 
according to scientific methods. I do not 
grudge the Gujratis a little exploitation of 
our soil ; it is, however, but fair that we, 
the residents of the province itself, should 
be given a chance. We should receive :ihe 
same inducements that are being offered to 
outsiders. 

With a good supply of Egyptian cotton, 
we are sure to see in our midst tall chimneys 
by the dozen. As I have said above there 
is already an attempt in that direction- 

We have to thank Government for es- 
tablishing an experimental farm in Sind. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN FLEET IN THE PACIFIC 
WATERS AND ITS HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE 


I T is intelligible why in the monarchies 
of Europe the great military leaders 
occupy also the highest places in 
society and in the nation. But one is rather 
surprised to notice the same phenomenon 
in a democracy. Of the ^5 Presidents of 
the United States most .served in some capa- 
city or other in the army, while Andrew 
Jackson (1829 — 1837), Zachary Taylor 
(1849— 50), and Ullysis S. Grant (1869—77) 
owed the ' chief magistracy of the nation 
almost entirely to their achievements in 


war, Washington, of course, holds a unique 
place in history. He is not more famed in 
war than in statesmanship. Even Mr. 
Roosevelt, as he himself acknowledges, 
owes his present position to a large extent 
to his short but brilliant military career 
during the Spanish War of 1898. The ex- 
planation is that in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries, be they republics or monarchies, abso- 
lute or popular, the nation’s defenders have 
always claimed the most cherished spot in 
the people’s heart. This singular pheno- 
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menon has been once more demonstrated 
on the 7th May, 1908, in the streets of San 
Francisco. On the preceding day, the at- 
tention of the people centred round the 
impersonal men-of-war entering the San 
Francisco Bay through the famous Golden 
Gate. On the 7th the personality of Ad- 
miral Evans monopolised the whole situa- 
tion. The San Francisco “Chronicle” in its 
editorial of the 8th morning writes : — “In 
the lines of his (Evan’s) face the spirit. of 
'76, the spirit of ’61, the spirit of ’98 — the 
spirit of the nation — touched the spectators, 
and they cheered him with a force which 
had something of reverence in it.” The 
American democracy seems as much appre- 
ciative of its’ arm}" and navy as the monar- 
chies of Europe. The sixth of May, 1908 
presented a unique spectacle in this part 
of the United States. The Atlantic Fleet 
is entering the harbour of San Francisco 
proudly flying the “Stars and Stripes” ; 
men, women, and children have gathered 
in various vantage points to welcome the 
nation’s defenders ; some curious balloonists 
are hanging in the air. The enthusiasm and 
the inspiring cheers of the people were 
rather strange features of the situation, 
considering that in eveiyday life the average 
American is a typical economic man. He 
measures every thing with the rod of dollars 
and cents, and he does not seem to under- 
stand much of what is known as patriotism. 
Yet on this occasion his inspiration affected 
even the foreigner, who could not avoid 
singing, “Hail Columbia, motherland of 
Liberty 1 ” 

What is the meaning of all these celebra- 
tions and stirrings of the people ! Do they 
simply indicate a temporary and local out- 
burst of sentiment in honour of the national 
navy ? Or could we discover in them any- 
thing of permanent national interest for the 
Americans, and of international import for 
the whole world ? 

The Americans, on their part, regard the 
advent of the Atlantic Fleet into the Pacific 
as one of the greatest historic events of their 
Republic. And any one having some know- 
ledge of the Pacific politics will admit that 
the event is of great international signi- 
ficance also. For here the national interests 
of the United States are intricately mixed 
up with grave international questions. The 
situation is not without interest even to 


dependent India, for one of the greatest 
factors involved is the greatest State of 
Asia ; — it is full of interest for all Asia : for 
here is another feature of the great historic 
question of Asia vs. Europe. The old 
European who came to Asia via the Medi- 
terranean and the Suez Canal has been 
answered three years ago ; for the great 
conflict of 1905 has been understood in a 
broad sense as a conflict between Asia and 
Europe by the thinking section of both 
continents. Now again, the new European 
is coming to the front via the Carribean Sea 
and the Panama Canal. New issues have 
attracted our attention, and greater achieve- 
ments seem to be in store for future heroes 
and martyrs. The conflict of 1905 was 
fought between an intensely patriotic people 
and a worn-out autocracy. The new con- 
flict is going to be fought between a poor 
though patriotic monarchy and a rich and 
vigorous republic. In the old conflict Eu- 
rope was represented by a state which had 
no popular support at its back ; in the new 
conflict Europe is going to be represented 
by a state where, inspite of all shortcom- 
r ings, popular rights and governmental 
authorities have been merged in each 
other. Internally Japan is now passing 
through a great financial and economic 
crisis. The condition of the poor has been 
terribly aggravated by the last war. Slowty 
and silently a spirit of discontent with the 
present state of things is growing in the 
kingdom, and the task of adjusting the 
situation to satisfactory conditions seems 
to be pretty hard. Externally she has her 
interests opposed to almost all the European 
Powers. But against all these dangers 
must be counted the intense patriotism of 
the Japanese people. America, on the 
other hand, is financially one of the best 
equipped states. The condition of the poor 
in the U. S. is far better than in Japan. 
Externally America is the most favoured 
state in the world. This fact is perhaps 
more due to her geographical position than 
any thing else ; yet other considerations 
must be taken into account. Her Monroe 
Doctrine, vis., that no European monarchical 
and military system shall be permitted to 
be extended in the New World, has been 
practically accepted as an international law 
by the- Powers, She -ha$_ 

'which is- by the Better. 
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alliance, with Oerraany. Her only trouble grants and thereby opportunities should be 
with England, viz, the* question of the New- created to assiniillate the white immigrants 
foundland fisheries, has been satisfactorily and train them up for citizenship. This 
adjusted recently ; and a systematic at- is the ethno-political cause of Japanese 
tempt is being made to manufacture love exclusion. There is another and the most 
for England and her people, and I may say important consideration \vhich is commer- 
wlth success, by the publicists, writers and cial and political and which demands that 

teachers in this country, so that a sort of the Japanese foot-holds in the Pacific Coast 

Anglo-Saxon unity of a permanent charac- of the U. S. and its neighbourhood should 

ter does not seem to be beyond the range be destroyed. In view of a possible conflict 

of practical politics. with Japan arising out of commercial and 

Thus the coming conflict appears to be territorial interests in the Pacific the United 
of greater moment than the past one. And States deem it necessary to clear the Pacific 
from this point of view all Asia has peculiar Coast and its neighbourhood of all sorts of 
interest in the arrival of the American fleet Japanese influence and interests. National 
in the Pacific waters. security demands and wise statesmanship 

In order to have a full apprehension of dictates the policy. The following con- 

the question at issue, it is necessary to note siderations will explain the situation, 

at the outset that the prospect of a conflict America has permanent trade interests in 

does not arise from the exclusion of the the Orient. Her flourishing industries and 
Japanese labourers from California, where- commerce require outlets and the Orient is 
as the exclusion itself has been necessitated the greatest purchaser. In order to protect 
by some deeper considerations which con- her commerce in the Pacific and, as com- 
stitute the root cause of the whole question. merce is always followed by political en- 
The necessity of exclusion has risen more tanglements, to defend her Pacific Coast 
from political and ethnological than she must have some bases of naval operations 
economic considerations. It is universally in the Pacific. So she has under her control 
believed by the Americans that there can- the Hawaiian Islands and the Phillipines. 
not and ought not to be any inter-marriage Hawaii is now a territor}?- and its next politi- 
between the Japanese and the white man ; cal development will be its recognition as a 
because, which is the opinion of repre- State of the union. So there is no intention on 
sentative Americans, the two civilisations the part of the American Government to give 
which they respectatively represent are Hawaii complete autonomy as she is going 
quite distinct from each other and are in- to do in the case of Cuba within a few 
capable of assimillation. Thus the more months. Hawaii then must for all purposes 
sober of the Americans do not advance any be an organic part of the U. S. This posi- 
argument of race-superiority or race-in- tion of Hawaii is necessary, because apart 
feriorlty, which is the weapon of the impul- from its being a base of naval operations to 
sive mob. Another argument advanced by protect American commerce in the Pacific, 
many Americans against giving citizenship its strategic importance as a base of 
to the Japanese is that the Japanese are national defence is very great. The future 
intensely patriotic and hence are incapable of the Phillipines from the diplomatic point 
of forgetting the ideals of their native land of view is hard to tell. The American 
and adopt those of another country and government has declared its intention of 
thereby merge their own interests in the giving complete independence to the 
interests of the adopted country, so that the Phillipines when the Phillipines are prepared 
Japanese will not make good and patriotic to protect themselves against foreign 
citizens of the American Republic. There- aggression. Whether this declaration has 
fore, the Americans say, the Japanese any prospect of realisation nobody can 
irximigrants, and for that matter all the tell. We have seen that America has to 
orientals (I do not intend to discuss the keep some bases of naval operations in the 
question of Hindu labourers here — which Pacific to protect her commerce in China and 
differs from the Japanese and Chinese labour- the Orient. Now for this purpose the posi- 
question in some important aspects), should tion of the Phillipines is very important be- 
be excluded to make room for white immi- cause of its nearness to China. We cannot 
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apply the analogy of Ciiba to the Philli- 
pines. Cuba does not constitute any strate- 
gic point either for national defence or for 
protecting any extensive commerce. So 
America in giving Cuba complete indepen- 
dence, will not lose much except an object 
of imperial pride ; but it should be under- 
stood that imperialism is not yet an epide- 
mic here. Thus judging from the ordinary 
standards of conduct of European nations it 
seems improbable that America will ever 
willingly grant complete independence to 
the Phillipines. But on the other hand, 
you cannot apply the same standard in 
judging America as yon do in judging Euro- 
pean nations. Because the history of 
American activity in the Orient does not in 
general agree with the tradition of European 
nations in Asia. The English, the Dutch, and 
the French are carrying on substantially the 
same policy as regards their dependencies in 
Asia, and share substantially the same view 
that Asiatics are not capable of self-govern- 
ment. But America after only six years of 
occupation in the Phillipines has been able 
to establish a really popular legislative 
assembly, though on a limited suffrage. The 
memorable i6th of October (that day of 
national mourning for all India), 1907, will 
be written in golden letters in the history 
of the modern Phillipines. On that day 
the first Phillipine Assernbl}?' was inaugu- 
rated by the American Secretary of War, 
Mr. Taft, in the city of Manila, and to-day 
young Fillipinos are enacting legislation for 
their nation, voting appropriations for the 
expenditure of the government and to a 
great degree are controlling the public 
affairs of their country. (And this has been 
possible in spite of the fact that the Filli- 
pinos are in no way superior to the people 
of India in respect of educational and moral 
elevation, and previous practice in the art 
of self-government). There are yet many 
steps to be passed over before the realisation 
of a complete parliamentary system, but 
the foundations are hopeful and unmis- 
takeable. Thus America has pursued a 
policy quite unprecedented in the annals 
of European administration of Asiatic de- 
; pendencies. Other instances of Americans 
fairplay in the Orient may be mentioned. 

' It w^s the American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hay, who by his far-sighted statesmanship 
and honest diplomacy rendered conspicuous 


services to China in protecting her integrity 
in that most critical period of her history 
when the European Powers were about to 
partition that ancient empire. America has 
set up the singular example of excusing the 
indemnity which China owed her on account 
of the Boxer troubles. But the other powers 
are exacting the indemnities to the last 
penny. It is the American Consul General 
w’ho IS at the present moment persistently 
advocating Chinese Sovereignty against the 
combined Russo-Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria. Thus it is evident that in judg- 
ing America we cannot apply the same 
standard which we do in the case of 
European nations. But whatever may be 
the intention of the American Government 
as regards its ultimate treatment of the 
Phillipines, this is certain that she will con- 
tinue to exercise her sovereignty over the 
Archipelago for some generations to come. 
This seems to be the position of America 
in the Orient. 

1 hold no brief for America. Pier history 
is stained from page to page with instances 
of inhuman treatment and systematic des- 
truction of the original Inhabitants of this 
continent. But I am judging her with refer- 
ence to her present policy in tTie Orient, and 
that according to the ordinary conceptions 
of justice and fair-play, which are the basis 
of modern international dealings but which 
may not be, and I think are not in strict 
conformity with our notions of justice and 
equity. 

Let us now turn to Japan. Her lands 
and her resources are inadequate to the 
rapid growth of her population. The solu- 
tion of her economic problem needs two 
things, mV., colonisation to provide for the 
already surplus population, and develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry and com- 
merce to improve the material condition 
of the nation and to provide for future in- 
crease of population. As for colonisation, 
she has Formosa and Korea. But these two 
regions cannot meet the demand to any 
large extent. Japan wants more places to 
accommodate her surplus population. Emi- 
gration to the United States has already 
been limited by a treaty. Hawaii and the 
Phillipines are under American control. 
Australasia belongs to England. Where is 
the room for Japanese colonisation ? If the 
little island kingdoih' bf the Atlantic could 
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establish an empire upon which the Sun 
does not set, could not the island kingdom 
of the Pacific also aspire to an empire ! 
But Japanese expansion in all 'directions 
finds obstructions. A conflict seems inevit- 
able. That America should be the first 
Westerner to come into this conflict is due 
to her peculiar geographical position as well 
as her commercial and territorial interests 
in the Pacific. As regards commercial ex- 
pansion, Japan comes into conflict with 
America as well as other western nations. 
She wishes to extend her commerce to all 
the Far Eastern countries, if not to all 
Eastern countries ; but the Europeans are 
already there. This explains the fact that we 
hear from time to time talks of war between 
Japan and German)^ or Japan and France. 
England also does not go out of the cate- 
gory. 

In view of these considerations the careful 
student of Far Eastern affairs will not hesi- 
tate to prophecy that in the not distant 
future the Pacific will witness a struggle 
more sanguinary than ever before. It is 
therefore worth-while for students of Asia- 
tic politics to keep in close touch with the 
development of this question. And here I 
wish to introduce before the reader a subject 
which is as interesting as perplexing. In 
the last conflict all Asia had sympathy with 
Japan. Will she receive the same universal 
Asiatic blessings in any future conflict ? I 
presume, not. And here is a most strange 
phenomenon worth}^ of serious consider- 
ation on the part of all Asiatic peoples. 
The history of Japanese activity in the 
Far East since the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese war does not present an 
honourable record. She has deprived an 
Asiatic state of her ancient liberties and 
freedom — the country to which the Japanese 
directly owe their civilisation and culture. 
The Japanese seem to have forgotten that 
once their anxious forefathers received the 
message and the blessings of the Princely 
Teacher of Bharatavarsha at the hands of 
his Korean followers. Before the Russo- 
Japanese war Japan snatched away the 
fair island of Formosa from the country 
which is the mother and cradle of her 
civilisation. And at the present moment 
her greedy eyes have been placed over the 
fertile fields of Manchuria. The Chinese 
people, indignant at the humiliation to 


which their country was put in the Tatsu- 
Maru affairs, have announced a boycott of 
Japanese goods; and the Japanese Foreign 
Office has been persistently asking the 
Chinese Government with thj-eats to stop the 
boycott, while Japanese peddlers have crowd- 
ed in the streets of Canton to pick some 
quarrels and so create a plea for a war by 
which some large indemnity and, if possible, 
some lands, presumably Manchuria, might 
be extracted from the Chinese Empire, the 
milch-cow of greedy nations. Then consider 
the Japanese method of dealing with Korea 
and Formosa. The German attempt of 
dispossessing the Poles from their native 
soils by German colonists has caused righte- 
ous indignation throughout the conscientious 
world. Yet the German Government had 
the honesty of attaining its object under the 
cover of a parliamentary statute. But 
Japanese immigrants are dispossessing the 
Koreans in darkness and the world has 
not got any opportunity to pass judgment. 
The attrocious conduct of the Japanese 
soldiers and adventurers in Korea has been 
revealed to the world by some sympathetic 
foreigners in Korea and we have ample 
reasons to believe them. The protest against 
Japanese oppression in Korea put forth by 
the Korean delegation to the Hague Confer- 
ence, the assassination of the American ad- 
viser to the Korean Emperor, who was an 
appointee of the Japanese Government, by 
two Korean young men in San Francisco, and 
the recent proclamation published by some 
Korean patriots appealing to Koreans 
resident in all parts of the world to unite, 
and make the last effort to recover the 
liberties of their unfortunate country, show to 
what extent Korean feeling has been roused 
against the Japanese occupation of Korea. 
And however we may disapprove of the 
injudicious and ill-considered measures of the 
Korean patriots, the fact remains that they 
do not want the so-called protection of the 
Japanese just for the same reason that the 
Egyptian nationalists resent a British protec- 
torate in the land of the Pharaohs. The 
barbarous conduct of the Japanese adven- 
turers and soldiers in Korea is unworthy of a 
civilised Asiatic nation. The truth of the 
statement has been amply attested by some 
foreign residents in Korea ; and the recent 
introduction in the Japanese diet of a bill 
providing for a better class of emigrants to 
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Korea is an indirect recognition of the fact on 
the part of the Japanese Government. The 
Japanese policy in Korea has already been 
given out by a Japanese official, to com- 
pletely Japanise the Koreans in national 
habits, language, and ideals — a foolish pro- 
position indeed, especially in this epoch of a 
general Asiatic renaissance^ considering that 
the Koi*eans are proud of an ancient civili- 
sation, a long history, and honourable tra- 
ditions. The same kind of policy is being 
pursued in Formosa, where the Chinese set- 
tlers have been given very slight provision 
for their language and literature, their history 
and ethics in the new educational system 
of the Japanese colonial government. Con- 
trast the Japanese policy in Korea and 
Formosa with the American policy in the 
Phillipines, where the American Government 
is trying to revive the native languages of 
the islands, which had been almost lost 
during the Spanish regime^ though English 
has been adopted as the common language 
of the Archipelago. 

I do not apologise for adding the follow- 
ing few lines, for I think they may be of 
some interest to my countrymen as giving 
some idea of the Japanese view of the life 
and aspirations of a country which through 
all her adversities has protected her honour 
of upholding the ideals and spirit of Asia. 
Count Okuma, one of the makers of modern 
Japan and the hero of Young Japan, is 
reported to have said in a meeting of the 
Peers’ Club in Tokyo that the Indians are 
not capable of self-government. Again in a 
meeting of the Chinese Youngmen’s Chris- 
tian Association of Tokyo he is reported 
to have said that the Chinese have the 
Eastern civilisation, the Japanese have har- 
monised the Eastern with the Western 
civilisation, but India, Persia and Turkey 
have no civilisation worth the name. I do 
not wish to make this picture still darker. 
On the other hand I have not had occa- 
sion to refer to the exceptional virtues of 
Japanese life, both private and public. The 
patriotism of the Japanese, their patience 
and perseverance, and their anxious desire 
of grasping the new are qualities which 
could not but ennoble any receptive heart. 
Their hospitable and kind treatment of the 
foreigner is a unique feature of their social 
life, and even after a short residence in their 
beautiful country one cannot leave it with- 


out regret, and the memories of sweet Japan 
become permanently stamped on one’s mind. 

I think what I have said will give some 
indication of the respective positions of 
Japan and America in Far Eastern politics. 
I have also tried to show that Japan, though 
an Asiatic country, is acting exactl}- like 
a greedy western nation and the same 
imperialism which has degraded Britain 
has affected Japan. Japan was expected 
to be in the vanguard of the great Asiatic 
Revival, but she has proved herself utterly 
unfit for the office. She is acting contrary 
to the ideals of the East and her militant 
advancement seems to be a menace to 
Asiatic civilisation. And if we realise this 
fact, then in any future event in the Far 
East inviting our attention we sShall be able 
to give an impartial verdict. The perma- 
nent peace and progress of the world can 
only be ensured by the spiritualisation of 
the West and the partial secularisation of 
the East ; and for this purpose Interaction 
between the two is absolute^ necessary. 
And although the Asiatics are being 
excluded from western lands at the present 
moment, Asia is catholic enough to wel- 
come the Europeans into her land, provided 
they lead an honourable life ; and the time 
will surely come when Asia also will re- 
ceive the same respect and honour in the 
west, as the west never forgets to claim In 
Asia. Let us therefore welcome the Ame- 
rican fleet into Asiatic waters. But we wel- 
come the fleet as the protector of American 
national honour, and not as a robber of 
nations’ liberties. And though the appre- 
hension of a coming conflict is perplexing 
us at this moment, let us hope that our 
apprehension will not be realised. The 
object of this paper is simply to introduce 
a thesis awaiting further discussion from 
abler pens. 

University or 

California, [ Satis Chandra B'asu. 
Berkeley i U.S. A. ) 

P. S. Though the fleet is returning to the 
Atlantic Coast after taking a journey round 
the world, our discussion does not lose its 
importance to any conceivable extent. ’We 
are trying to look into the future and not 
the present, and in the opinion of the writer, 
the return is meant to be only temporary 
and a subtle diplomatic move. ■ • 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE TRIAD IN 
ANCIENT ASIA 


vernacular tongue are Artiigon^ ScJiiigo- 
Tengon, Tangara'\ the first of which words 
Colonel Grant translates creator of all 
things ; the second, the god of armies ; and 
the third he renders Amor ah iitroqiie pro-- 
cedens, the spirit of heavenly love proceed- 
ing from the two former. 

The celebrated Siberian Medal published 
by Dr. Parsons and now deposited in the 
valuable cabinet of the Empress at St, Peters- 
burg, on one side of which is engraved the 
figure of a tri-une deity and on the other 
side certain Tibetan characters, illustrative 


T he notion of a Divine Triad governing 
the universe, was a doctrine that im~ 
memorially prevailed in the schools 
of Asia. From India, if we direct our ideas 
northward to the great empires of Tangut 
and Tibet and over the vast Tartarian 
deserts to Siberia Itself, we find the same 
sentiments predominate. In the former 
country, if the authors quoted in Parsons’s 
Remains of Japhet may be credited, medals, 
having the figure of the Tri-une Deity 
stamped upon them, are given to the people 
by the Dalai-Lama, who unites in his own 
person the hierarchal and regal character, 
to be suspended as a holy object around their 
necks, or conspicuously elevated in the 
chapels where they perform their devotions."* 

It is there also asserted that the Roman 
missionaries, arriving in those regions, found 
the people already in possession of the 
fundamental doctrine of their Christian reli- 
gion, which among others they came to 
impress upon their minds, and universally 
adoring an idol resembling as nearly as 
possible the idea of a Trinity in Unity. Dr. 

Parsons is of opinion that as there is no 
record of their having had the principles 
of Christian religion ever propagated among 
them, they could only have attained to the 
knowledge of the doctrine by means of 
traditional dogmas, handed down to them 
from very high antiquity, which in the 
course of so many revolving ages, and such 
numerous vicisitudes as Asia has undergone, 
has never been obliterated from their minds. 

With respect to the Tartars and Siberians, 

Van Strahlenburg, after remarking how^ uni- 
versal a veneration prevails through all 
Northern Tartary for the sacred number 
THREE, acquaints us that ‘‘a race of Tar- 
tars, called JokuthI who are idolaters, and 
the most numerous people of all Siberia, 
adore in fact only one indivisible God under 
three different denominations, which in their which falls 
* $ec Parsons’s Remains of Japhet, pp. IS? and 206. near itS heac 
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logy ; and it is one among many other 
forcible and direct testimonies over how vast 
an extent of Asia, in ancient periods, the 
religion, and with it probably the laws and 
sciences of Hindustan were diffused. , 

In this connection I cannot pass unnoticed 
by, the ancient race and religious rites of 
Scandinavia. Its religious code does not 
differ from other codes of religious institutions 
in Asia, as it plainly inculcates the worship 
of a Triple Deity in the mytliologic persons 
of Oden, Frea, and Thor. Concerning the 
first of these deities, there is incontestable 
evidence of his being the very •. identical 
personage denominated Taui^ Hermes and 
Boodh ; through all the East M. Mallet has 
produced an Irrefragable proof that Frea, 
the second person in this Scandinavian 
triad, is no other than the celebrated Dea 
Syria adored at Babylon and the Venus 
Urania of the Persians. She seems, indeed, 
to be the prolific mother of all things, the 
great principle of fecundity, and her name 
and rites demonstrate her close affinity 
with the Rhea of the Greeks. 

With respect to Thor^ the third of these 
northern deities, otherwise known among the 
Celtic nations by the name of Taranis, a title 
which in the Welch, that is, the old Cim- 
brian language, M. Mallet observes, signifies 
thunder ; he in every respect greatly re- 
sembles the Indr a of the Indians and the 
Jupiter Tonans of the Greeks and Romans. 
This Scandinavian Jove seems to have been 
also armed with the chakra of Vishnu, 
inscribed as instinct with life ; for, says our 
author, Thor always carried a mace or club 
which, as often as he discharged it, returned 
of itself to the hand that launched it. He 
grasped this restless weapon, which, like 
the thunderbolt of the Grecian Jove, vibrated 
to be gone, with strong gauntlets of iron 
and he wore around his loins a mystic girdle 
which had the virtue to renovate his strength 
when necessary, ‘‘It w^as with these formi- 
dable arms that he overthrew the monsters 
and giants” (the asuras and evil demons 
of India) “when the gods sent him to oppose 
their enemies”! 

In that valuable relic of northern 
genius, the Edda^ in which is contained an 
authentic acount of Runic mythology, these 
three deities are represented as sitting bn 

t Northern Antiquities, U p* v/ . j ^ ’ y 


'*The image, which appears upon one side, and which 
represents a'deity, is one human figure as to the body 
and lower extremities, but is distinguished above by 
three heads. The figure sits cross-legged upon a low 
sopha, or stool, in the manner of eastern sovereigns : 
an arched urn, or something resembling it is under the 
sopha, but seems empty. It is thought that this 
fiAire is thus made with one body, three heads and 
six arms, from an idea prevailing from those who 
fabricated it of a Trinity in Unity. 

To this account of Dr. Parsons it will 
be necessary to add the remark of Strahlen- 
burg : that the peopile who fabricated this 
figure w^ere perhaps of opinion that the first 
person in it, content with having created 
all things, rested in tranquility ; they there- 
fore drew him with his hands folded across, 
as if he had resigned all care of the universe 
to the other tw^o ; and they figured out 
this his pre-eminence by adorning his head 
with a high mitre cap. The inscription on 
the opposite side of the medal is then 
translated into English as follows : 

“The Bright and Sacred image of Deity conspicuous 
in three figures. Gather the whole purpose of God 
from Them: love Him” 

The mode of expression and the alternate 
use of the singular and the plural noun 
decisively mark the real sentiments and 
intent of those who caused it to be thus 
engraved. 

Dr. Parsons describes this triple image 
as seated upon a low sopha, wdth an arched 
urn or something resembling it underneath. 
It is rather surprising that our author, who 
was bv nrofesslon a ohvsician, an order of 
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little known, which will afford the strongest 
corroberation to the Mosaic history and incon-- 
contestably evince that the great lines of the 
most ancient Asiatic and the Christian theology 
are the same. F'rom an elaborate comparison 
which has also been made of the most an- 
cient histories of China as they stand tran- 
slated and epitomized in Couplet, Marti- 
nius and Du Halde from those celebrated 
Chinese books of profound antiquity the 
Xukim or book of books containing the 
annals of the three first imperial dynasties ; 
Xikim, a more extensive historical detail ; 
and the writings of Confucius, with such au- 
thentic Sanscrit accounts of ancient history 
as far as procurable, there are confident hopes 
that new light will be reflected as well upon 
the Intricate histor}^ of these countries as 
upon that of Japan. The history of the 
latter country by Kcempfer shows that an 
immemorial connexion has subsisted bet- 
ween these three countries which, after all 
that has been written by De Guignes and 
the learned Pauw, have probably all three 
descended from one common stock, the early 
history of one must under certain restric- 
tions and with due allowance for the changes 
of customs and opinions during a long 
course of ages, be considered as the history 
of the o hers. It is worth while to present a 
few of the points in which that affinity may 
be clearly traced ; and in the first place, let 
us attend to it in regard to their theology. 

Martini us, who from a residence of ten 
years upon the spot, and from understand- 
ing both the letters or characters, and 
language of the country, must be supposed 
well qualified to judge of their religious 
doctrines and practices, asserts that they 
anciently worshipped one Supreme God, 
a spirit, using neither images nor figures 
to excite the devotion of the people. There- 
fore no idol in the most ancient periods 
of their empire was to be seen in all their 
temples but only an unornamented tablet 
upon which was engraved, in large Chinese 
characters in gold, the following inscrip- 
tion. ‘‘The Sanctuary of the Spiritual Guar- 
dian of the City.’’ The pure worship of 
the Deity whom they denominated Xangti 
or Tyen continued unadulterated till after 
the death of Confucius, which took place 
500 years previous to the Christian era, and is 
a remarkable and almost solitary instance of 
the influence of the pure primeval worship 


three thrones with each a crown on his 
head."'***' 

The right Revd. Editor inform us, that, 
in the manuscript of the Edda preserved at 
Upsal there is a representation or drawing 
ver}^ rudely executed of these three thrones, 
and three persons sitting upon them, before 
whom Gangler (a character introduced into 
the lofty palace of the gods) is drawn in a 
suppliant position. These figures, the Editor 
adds, bear so great a resemblance to the 
Roman Catholic pictures of the Trinity that 
one can reasonably infer that these figures 
allude to that doctrine and the Roman 
Catholic pictures of the Trinity are but im- 
provements of the rude figures. 

But let us turn to the great theatre of 
the present investigation, to Asia, and 
inquire if the ancient and celebrated Empire 
of China affords a system of theology illus- 
trative of a subject so deeply involved in 
the obscurity of Eastern philosophy and 
entangled in the mazes of Oriental allegory. 

In that remote and happy region, seclud- 
ed not less by situation than by the wise 
policy of its sovereigns from all intercourse 
with the other nations of the Earth, the 
true religion imparted, as some think by 
Noah himself, to one of his .pious posterity 
flourished longest unadulterated. f A succes- 
sion of virtuous and magnificent monarchs, 
descending for near three thousand years in 
regular succession from the Great Fohi, 
whoever he was, made it the proudest glory 
of their respective reigns to support it by 
their whole authority and enforce it by the 
noble and splendid example of regal piety. 

Since it is our intention, in rel iting the 
ancient history occasional 1 3? to consider 
India upon the great scale of its more ex- 
tended geography, as the ancients seem to 
have understood the term, as stated by 
Sir William Jones in the Asiatic Researches^ 
'/.e., to say, as an Empire extending from the 
great northern range of the Caucasus to the 
extreme southern point of Sinhala or Cey- 
lon, and from the frontiers of Persia on the 
west to the Chinese Ocean in the east, it 
will be our pi'ovince hereafter to detail a 
variety of circumstances that have relation 
to the early history of China, at present so 

* Edda, translated by the Editor of Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
i^uities, Vol. 11. p. 3. 

t See Sackford’s Connexions, Vol. I. p. 33 ami Sir Walter 
Raleigii’s History of the World, p. 

t See Asiatic Researches, Vol. I„ p. 412. 
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flourishing among a people confining upon 
nations immersed in the basest idolatries of 
Asia. That they believed in the existence of 
subordinate spirits, the ministers of the 
great God in the government of the Uni- 
verse and that they paid an inferior kind 
of homage to those spirits is to be accounted 
for in the persuasion so generally prevalent 
in Asia, that they might be their intercessors 
with offended omnipotence, and avert his 
apprehended vengeance. 

The purity of Chinese primeval theology 
has been noticed. They originally adored 
no sculptured images of the deit}^ although 
they worshipped him in the emanations of 
guardian and benevolent spirits that issue 
from the exhaustless fountain of deity. 
The doctrine of those emanations and the 
lapse and immortality of the soul, afford 
the strongest reason for supposing that 
the tradition of a God mediator, to appear 
upon earth after a certain revolution^ of 
ages, was cherished as in India from time 
immemorial in China. 

Lao-Kiun, the founder of the “sect of im- 
mortals*’, flourished before Confucius about 
the year 600 preceding the Christian era. 
Although the principles of Epicurus have 
been attributed to this great philosopher, 
and though the followers of Lao-Kiun at this 
day are, as has been observed, rank material- 
ists, yet from the account of his writings 
given by Couplet and Le Compte, there 
is the greatest reason to suppose that his 
original doctrines have been grossl}?" ^ cor- 
rupted and misinterpreted by his disciples. 
They are called immortals, say these writers, 
from a certain liquor, which Lao-Kiun 
invented, and which he affirmed would, 
drunk, make men immortal. This has 
every appearance of being an allegory, and 
hereby may be meant no other than the 
Amrita or an ambrosial nectar of the 
Hindus. In the leading feature in Lao- 
Kiun’s system of philosophical theology a 
sentence is to be found, which he continu- 
ally repeated as the foundation of all true 
wisdom, that Tao, the eternal reason, pro- 
duced One ; One produced Two, and Two 


produced Three ; and Three produced all 
things ; and as Le Compte, from whose 
memoirs of China, the above sentence has 
been copied verbatim, observes relative to 
it, a very evident proof that he must have 
had some obscure notions of a Trinity, 

The ancient Jews distinguished in their 
religious books the divine essence into three 
lights assigning them names very nearly 
resembling those by which the modern 
Christians denominate the three persons 
of the Christian Trinity. The Jews along 
with other ancient nations affirmed that 
number in God does not destro}?- his unity 
and believed the system of Emanations 
issuing from and returning into the abyss 
of the Divinity. This system was generally 
admitted into the theology of all the king- 
doms of ancient Asia or “Greater India” as 
defined above. 

The system of theology could not be the 
invention of Pythagorus, Plato or Parme- 
nides. It was from the fountains of Chal- 
dean, Persian, Indian and Eg37'ptian learning 
as well as by their own personal travels 
in these countries, that those Grecian Sages 
derived their copious streams* of theological 
knowledge which was afterwards by their 
disciples so widety diffused through Greece 
and Italy. The doctrine could not be the 
invention of Plato, as asserted by some, in 
as much as it existed in India a thousand 
years before Plato flourished ; for of that 
remote date are the Elephanta Caves and 
the Indian History of the Mahabharata, in 
which a plain triad of the Deity are alluded 
to and designated. Again the doctrine long 
before Plato flourished ^vas admitted but 
concealed, among the mystic Cabbala of 
the Rabbis, and as undoubtedly one of the 
strongest, if not the strongest of the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the doctrine of 
the Trinity being known and acknowledged 
by the ancient Rabbis, is that deduced from 
the evident appearance of it in the Chaldee 
paraphrases composed before the violent 
disputes on the subject broke forth. 

■ ' Mahananda Gupta, b.a. 
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LEGUMES AS NITROGEN GATHERERS 


T he question of maintaining the fertility 
of the soil, is a problem of first and 
vital importance in all agriculture. 
There is no other problem that touches the 
root of the whole system of farming, and yet 
how many farmers realize this and adopt a 
rational method that would permanently 
maintain the fertility of their soils ? This pro- 
blem of restoring and maintaining the sup- 
ply of plant food in the soil confines itself to 
the supply of three elements, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium. The problem of the 
agriculturist is how to keep a constant and 
plentiful supply of these three elements, be- 
cause the rest of the essential elements of plant 
food nature has provided for us and provided 
in abundance. Of these three elements, ex- 
cept a few peaty swamps, nearly all of our 
soils contain an abundant supply of potassi- 
um* Though the supply of phosphorus is 
more limited, still we can buy commercial 
phosphorus at a price that is profitable to the 
farmer, but when we come to sypplying 
nitrogen to our common field crops we face 
the situation that commercial nitrogen costs 
about 15 cents per Ih. and that one bushel of 
corn contains on the average i Ih. of nitrogen. 
And then we must remember too that the 
supply of nitrogen in commercial forms, like 
guano, nitrate of soda, is not unlimited ; 
they are being rapidly exhausted, in fact it 
has been calculated that these supplies can- 
not last for more than 100 years. Then 
again we must bear in mind that nitrogen is 
the element that we are constantly losing 
from our soils and in the greatest quantities. 
Surely it would not be saying too much to 
assert that the greatest problem in agricultur- 
al practice is keeping up the nitrogen supply 
of our soils. Recently a solution of this 
problem has been offered by the discovery of 
the power of legumes to fix atmospherical 
nitrogen by the help of bacteria. Of the total 
weight of the air four fifths are nitrogen* This 
means that over every square inch of the 
earth’s surface there are more than T^Bbs. of 
nitrogen and over every acre of land nearly 


38,000 tons. If there are plants that can be 
used to gather any considerable amount of 
nitrogen from the air without cost, the fact 
is surely of immense importance. 

Long beforeit was discovered that legumes 
have the power of fixing the nitrogen of 
the air through the bacteria growing in their 
roots, it was quite well known that certain 
plants of the legume family have small 
swellings, called root tubercles, developed 
on their roots. These tubercles on the roots 
of plants were known 200 years ago, but 
nothing was known as to the origin or the 
nature of these tubercles, and no one sus- 
pected that these had anything to do with 
the assimilation of nitrogen. Though these 
tubercles were never associated with any 
power of accumulating nitrogen there was 
quite a widespread belief that leguminous 
plants could in some way absorb nitrogen 
and enrich the soil, and in some parts of 
the world, the rotation of crops with legumes, 
has been a practice followed from very an- 
cient times. It was at first thought that 
green leaves could directly assimilate the 
ammonia, if not the free nitrogen of the air. 
As far back as 1771 Priestley affirmed that 
certain plants had the power of absorbing 
free nitrogen. Later George Ville confirmed 
Priestle^^’s results by his own experiments 
carried on in 1850. Some time was occupied 
in arriving at the conclusion that ordinary 
green plants do not directly assimilate or fix 
either the gaseous ammonia or the free nitro- 
gen of the air. This conclusion in opposition 
to that arrived at by Ville, was regarded as so 
thoroughly established by the experiments of 
Boas, Singault and afterwards Lawes and 
Gilbert and Pugh, that it was definitely ac- 
cepted and taught for many years. Their 
experiments seemed to prove that leguminous 
as well as non-leguminous plants have 
no power to assimilate free nitrogen. They 
made cultures of various leguminous plants 
in sand which was washed free from all plant 
foods and sterilized ; and then, after the 
plants had grown up, determined whether 
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on. sterilized soil, but readily if inoculated 
with soil infusions — thus proving that the 
tubercles were caused by living organisms. 
After a lapse of two years, Beyerinck 
resumed the controvers}^ — declaring that his 
extended observations on a large number 
of legumes (and not peas only as before) 
show that bacteria are associated with all 
tubercles and that they differed in different 
species.. He named the bacteria Bacillus 
radicicolas. This is the first time that the 
organisms were given a distinctive name. 
In 1888 Prazmowski concluded that the 
bacteriods are protoplasmic structui'es found 
within fungus hypheae, and called them Bact. 
radicicola, because they are always in short 
rod form, and not slender and threadlike. 
In 1889 Frank joined the discussion, on the 
whole confirming Prazmowski’s results, but 
differing from him regarding the origin of 
the tubercle membrane. He considered the 
tubercle as a formation from the protoplasm 
of the root cells for the reception of the 
microbes. Gonverman about this time 
gave a different name to the organisms. 
Laurent of Pasteur Institute, Paris, also 
made investigations at the time, making 
use of water cultures in his experiments 
for the first time. His results confirmed 
those of Prazmowski and Frank — but he 
considered the bacteroids as normal forms 
of the organisms rather than degenerate 
forms of the bacteria. 

A few years later — about 1893 — the in- 
vestigation took another direction. It had 
been definitely settled that legumes do have 
the power of fixing the free nitrogen of the 
air, it was also agreed that this fixation was 
brought about by bacteria living in the 
nodules of the roots — it was left to be seen 
by what process the legumes and the bacteria 
growing together are able to extract the 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and also 
whether any other organisms aside from 
the nodule bacteria have the same power 
of fixing nitrogen. Frank made investi- 
gations in 1892 proving that some algse 
have this power beyond an}?- dispute. He 
went further, claiming that the ability .of 
fixing introgen is a function of protoplasm, 
and , was resident in the higher plants, as 
well as the simpler. He showed an increase 
of nitrogen in his pot cultures xiife ^ats, rape 
and other nonrlegumiuQua | 
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his experiments were not accurate, nor con- 
clusive and were disproved by those ot 
Lotsy’s who showed that neither S. alba nor b. 
nigra are able to live without combined nitro- 
gen, also Schloessing and Laurent’s which 
prove that oats, cress, mustard, etc. are unable 
to assimilate free nitrogen. These two latter 
scientists have also shown by both direct 
and indirect methods of nitrogen determina- 
tions that not only algae but some mosses 
also possess this power. Then came the 
experiments of Berthelot that several soil 
bacteria ( A. niger, A. tenuis ) can hx the 
elemental gas. It is now well known that 
besides the legume tubercle bacteria, there 
are two other kinds of soil bacteria that can 
fix some atmospheric nitrogen. The first 
is an anaerobic — C. Pastorianum isolated 
by Winodgrodsky, and the second includes 
the genus Azotobacter. In trying to deter- 
mine the nature of the tubercle bacteria 
there has been quite a little controversy as 
to whether they are symbiotic or not. Frank 
seemed to maintain at first that symbiosis 
is not essential for nitrogen fixation, others 
have claimed that the organisms are entirely 
parasitic in nature; but recent research^ 
have brought out that the relationship 
between the nitrogen gathering bactena and 
leguminous plants is not parasitic but 
symbiotic. The plant supplies the bacteria 
with shelter and nourishment, but as these 
bacteria die with almost the same rapidity 
that thev originate, the host plant dissolves 
and absorbs the combined riitrogen, which 
the organisms had stored in their tissues 
from the air. As to how the bacteria ex- 
tract the nitrogen from the air and in what 
form it is absorbed by the plant has not 

yet been worked out. _ r ,• 

It has been said at the beginning of this 
paper that from very ancient times it was 
known that leguminous crops did not re- 
quire the same amount of fertilizers as othe: 
(.j-ops — they seemed even to irnprove the 
soil instead of impoverishing it, but it is 
only very recently that we are learning to 
make intelligent use of legumes in order to 
maintain and increase the fertility of our 
soils. Legumes will develop tubercles on 
their roots only where bacteria are present 

and it is known that the same bacteria will 

not grow on roots of all leguines, but differ- 
ent legumes require different bacteria. To 
introduce the proper bacteria into soils 


where the nodules do not form, some me- 
thods of inoculating the soil have been 
devised. The simplest way it was done at 

first was by inoculating with infected soil. 

But the first to suggest a plan for utilizmg 
root tubercle bacteria on a commercial basis, 
and to secure letters patent for_ the process, 
were Nobbe and Hiltner, who in 1896 put 
out cultures of bacteria called “nitragm. 
This was made by preparing pure cultures 
of the bacteria and transferring them to 
tubes or bottles of a nutrient jeby- Lreat 
hopes of success were cherished for this arti- 
ficial inoculation. But the anticipated 
practical results were not realized-and 
nitragin was withdrawn from the market 

and is no longer manufactured. In 1901 

another patent inoculating material was put 
out by Hartleb from Germany, which was 
essentially the same as Nobbe’s but slightly 
improved. But this too was unsuccessful and 
had to be withdrawn from the market. In 
1004 Dr. Moore in charge of the Laboratory 
of Plant Physiologjrof U. S. D. Agr. devised 
a method of distributing the specific bacteria 
in a dry state upon absorbent cotton. 1 his 
seemed to have aroused a great deal of 
interest all over the country. Several experi- 
mental stations made tests of this method 
of inoculation with varied success. There 
was a good many failures, and the geneial 
opinion seem.s to have been that if the 
trained bacteriologists could not be suc- 
cessful in inoculating from that culture— 
it is pretty sure the farmers would not be 
more successful. The Geneva station a few 
years ago tested the material and concluded 
they wmre worthless for practical purposes 
and condemned not the principle of inocul- 
ation, but the method of distributing the 
bacteria upon drji^ cotton. 1 here are three 
methods that have been employed for in- 
oculation — (i) by artificial cultures, (2) w'ater 
extracts from soils already infected (3) by use 
of soils already infected. Somethiiig has been 
already said about artificial inoculating 
materials. Very few that have been placed on 
the market have proved to be satisfactory^ 
and until better methods are found out for 
making these artificial cultures, it is advis- 
able for the farmers not to waste _ money 
over these so-called “vest pocket fertilizeis. 
The method of inoculation by water extracts 
from inoculated soils is effective but it _ has 
its objections and is not very much practised. 
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The best and the simplest method that is yet 
known, is inoculation b}^ means of Infected 
soil. This is the method that is most 
practical and least expensive for the farmer 
to follow. Where the soil has not to be 
shipped from a great distance it will not cost 
more than a dollar or two to get loo lbs. 
of infected soil— which can be applied to a 
small piece of ground and this will then 
supply an}?- amount of inoculating material 
after one or two years. The only objection 
that has been raised against it is that there 
is chance of spreading weed seeds from one 
locality to another. That there is little or 
no such danger from this practice has 
been clearly pointed out in Bulletin 9 of the 
Illinois station. 

The benefits to be derived from inocula- 
tion seems to have been altogether greatly 
exaggerated and there is still much wrong 
impression upon the popular mind about 
this matter. It is not uncommon to find 
people think that successful inoculation is 
all that is necessary to secure a good stand 
of a legume. It should be always remem- 
bered that inoculation does not in any way 
take the place of thorough preparation of 
the soil, supply of phosphorus, potassium, 
or lime in producing desirable crops of 
legumes. Aside from the artificial cultures 
of tubercle bacteria, there was on the 
market a patent mlcrobic soil fertilizer of 
German origin known as “abinit.” It con- 
sisted essentially of a pure culture of B. 
Ellenbachiensis, which is not a nodule 
bacteria that enters into symbiotic relation- 
ship with plants- — ^but a soil bacteria that 
has the power of fixing atmospheric nitro- 
gen without the help of legumes. After a 
few years of trial, it was found to be 
unsuccessful and is now no longer in the 
market. 

There has been recently a few experi- 
ments made to determine, if possible, how 
much nitrogen is fixed by legume crops 
under field conditions. It cannot be done 
by simply analyzing. the plants, and finding 
out how much nitrogen they contain, be- 
cause it will be impossible to tell how much 
came from the air and how much from the 
soil. Dr. Voorhus has done some very 
accurate work in New Jersey experimental 
station, but the greatest work that has been 
done along this line is in the Illinois station, 
where the results obtained from pot cultures 


in the laboratory have been verified by 
those from fields under natural conditions. 
Voorhus showed by keeping careful account 
of the income and outgo of nitrogen in the 
pot soils that in one case a single crop of 
cow peas fixed enough nitrogen required 
for two succeeding crops of millet. In 
another case, cow peas increased the nitro- 
gen content of the soil from 57 grams 
originally present to 66 grams or an increase 
of nine grams (-| of that originally supplied). 
From this Dr. Voorhus calculates that 
“assuming the nitrogen content of a fair 
arable soil to be 5000 per acre to a depth 
of one foot, an increase by one third this 
amount (assuming the crop is ploughed under) 
would mean more than 1600 of nitrogen 
to the acre and that in the course of two 
short growing seasons.” It might be said 
here that this sweeping conclusion is quite 
unwarranted. It is impossible to draw such 
a quick conclusion from the results obtained 
in the laboratory. 

In the Illinois experiments under the 
most favorable conditions when both phos- 
phorus and potassium were applied it is 
shown that the bacteria gathered nitrogen 
from the air at the rate of more than 90 lbs. 
per acre, worth about 13*50$ at market price. 
Under field conditions the amount of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen fixed by alfafa bacteria was 
53*65 per acre where both lime and phos- 
phorus were applied. “Almost two-thirds 
of the total nitrogen contained in the crops 
from the inoculated unfertilized plot was 
secured from the atmosphere by the alfafa 
bacteria.” 

In both of these experiments it was very 
evident that addition of soluble nitrogen in 
any form decreased the action of the 
bacteria ; only where the legumes cannot 
readily obtain nitrogen from the soil do 
they develop the largest tubercle. This had 
also been shown before by Nobbe and Hilt- 
ner in their experiments. Where nitrates 
were applied a more rapid development of 
the plants took place at first, and with 
that a more rapid growth of smaller nodules 
but these were of less benefit than the larger ^ 
nodules in nitrogen free soil. These experi- 
ments also showed that the Infected plants 
contained a much higher percentage of 
nitrogen than the plants not infected. The 
infected plants contained nearly four times 
as much nitrogen as the plants not infected. 
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while the roots and tubercles contained six 
to seven times as much* 

For any system of agriculture that is 
going to be permanentj the growing of 
legumes is absolutely essential* Whether 
it be grain farming or live stock farming, 
we can keep up the fertility of our soils 
onl}^ by growing crops in rotation with 
legumes. We cannot apply artificial fertili- 


zers with profit to our field crops to supply 
them with nitrogen. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to supply all the nitrogen removed by 
crops from the soil by the manure that is 
produced on the farm. The only cheap and 
rational way of keeping up the nitrogen 
content of our soils is by growing legumes. 

R. N. Tagore. 


THE BHADDA SALA JATAKA^^ 


¥ ONG ago, when Brahmadatta, who ob- 
i, y served the Ten Duties of a ruler, was 
reigning in Benares, there came into 
his mind this thought : "Everywhere in India 
are kings whose palaces have many columns ; 
what if I build a palace supported by a 
single column only ? Then shall I be the first 
and singular king among ail other kings !’ 
So he summoned his craftsmen, and ordered 
them to build him a magnificent palace 
supported by a single pillar. "It shall be 
done’ they said, and awa}^ they went into 
the forest- 

There they found a tree, tall and straight, 
worthy to be the single pillar of such a 
palace. "Here are trees/ said they, "but the 
road is rough, and we shall never be able 
to remove them ; let us go and ask the king 
what is to be done.' But when they did, 
the king said, "Somehow or other you must 
bring them, and that immediately.' But 
they replied, ‘Neither somehow nor anyhow 
can it be done.’ "Then,’ said the king, "look 
for a tree in my own park.’ ' 

So they set out for the park, and there 
found a lordly sal tree, straight and beauti- 
ful, worshipped by village and town and 
the royal family alike. They told the king, 
who answered "You have found me a tree 
in the park ; it is well, go now and fell it.’ 
"So be it’, said they, and returned to the park, 
taking scented garlands and other offerings 
in their hands. When they were come back 
to the great tree, they hung upon it a 
garland of five branches, and girt it with 
a cord, fastened a knop of flowers against 
it and lit a lamp, and so honouring the tr^e, 

* Adapted from the translation in the Cambridge edition of 
the Jatakas^ 6 voiS., 189^-1907, 


they spoke thus before it : "On the seventh 
da\' from this we shall fell this tree, for this 
is the king’s command. Let those devas 
who may be dwelling in the tree depart 
elsewhither and not unto us be the blame.’ 

The de7:a that dwelt in that tree heard 
their words, and thought to himself, "These 
craftsmen are agreed to fell my tree, and to 
destro 3 ^ my home. I myself shall perish when 
my place of habitation is destroyed. Also the 
young sal trees that are all round about me 
will be destroyed and in them there dwell 
many devas of my kith and kin. My own death 
touches me not so near as the destruction of 
my children, let me then save their lives if I 
may avail thereto.’ So at the hour of mid- 
night, the tree deva^ in the radiance of his 
divinity, entered the King’s resplendent 
chamber, and stood beside the royal pillow 
sobbing, his glor^’' lighting up the whole 
room. At which the king was ovex'come 
with fear and surprise, and stammered out a 
couplet thus : ‘What god art thou, that dost 
appear floating in the air, wearing an angel’s 
garb : what is th}?- grief, for what dost thou 
weep so heavily?’ To which the deva- 
prince replied, ‘I am called in thy realm, O* 
king, the Lucky tree ; for sixty thousand 
years all men have loved and w’orshipt me. 
Many a house and town, many a palace too 
they made, yet never did me wrong ; honour 
thou me, even as did they, O king.’ But the 
king answered, "Never have I yet seen a 
trunk so fine, so tall and great of girth, so 
thick and strong. I mean to raise a glorious 
palace, resting on a single column ; there 
shall be thy abiding place, there shalt thou 
long endure.’ The deva-^xincc answered, 
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fell entire upon them, and very great would 
be their sorrow/ 

The king was greatly moved at these 
^i^ords and thought within himself, 'This is a 
noble-minded god that would save the 
dwellings of his fellows despite the destruc- 
tion of his own ; he acts for their good 
rather than his own’ ; and he broke into 
these words: 'O Lucky tree, O Forest-lord, 
thy thought is noble indeed ; as thou wouldst 
save thy kindred, so I shall spare thee. Have 
no more fear.’ 

Then the rfe7>a-prince spake to the king 
and counselled him and left him. And 
the king took to heart his words, and gave 
generous gifts and alms, until the time came 
for his departure to join the hosts of heaven. 

An AN DA K. CoOMARASWAMY. 


'Since thou ar*t set on my destruction, one 
thing I ask, to cut me small, cut me piece- 
meal and limb from limb, O king, or cut me 
not at all. Cut first the top, the middle 
next, and then the root of me — and if so 
thou fellest me, O king, death will not give 
me grievous pain.’ The king said then, 
‘This is a painful death to sever first from 
the living frame the hands and feet, then 
nose and ears, and last of all the head. O 
Lucky tree, O Forest-lord, why wilt thou 
thus be cut piecemeal, what gain is thine 
thereby?’ To which the Lucky tree replied, 
‘Hearken now ’while I reveal the meaning of 
my wish to be felled in pieces. There is a 
sufficient and a worthy reason for it : my 
kith and kin have grown up around me, and 
beneath ray shade. I should crush them if I 
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first lessons in worship, so in the practice of 
social relationships, or in manners. Some 
of these bratas — like that which teaches 
the service of the cow, or the sowing of seeds 
or some which seem to set out on the 
elements of geograph}^ and astronomy — 
have an air of desiring to impart what we 
now distinguish as secular knowledge. 
They appeal*, in fact, like surviving frag- 
ments of an old educational scheme. But 
for the most part, they constitute a training 
in religious ideas and religious feelings. As 
such, their perfection is startling. They 
combine practice, story, game, and object, 
with a precision that no Indian can appre- 
ciate or enjoy as can the European familiar 
with modern educational speculation. India 
has, in these, done on the religious and 
social plane, what Europe is trying, in the 
Kindergarten, to do on the scientific. When 
we have understood the bratas, we cease to 
wonder at the delicate grace and passivity 
of the Oriental woman. Where a child has 
learnt to stand before a plant, asking per- 
mission mentally to cut its blossoms, how 
shall the acts of the woman be rude or ill- 
considered? “O Tulasi, beloved of 
says the little maiden, about to gather the 


T he beautiful fword Kinder-- garten— 
garden of children — is known to-day 
throughout the world. Unfortunately, 
the truths that brought it Into being, are not 
equally familiar, or equally apprehended. 
The ideal child-garden would seem to be 
the home, with the mother as the gardener. 
And if all mothers understood the develop- 
ment of man, and knew how to make the 
most of their flower-world, this would 
undoubtedly be the truest and noblest school 
for childhood. Najr, so far goes instinct, 
and so much greater is feeling than iearned- 
ness, that a babe were better abandoned to 
the loving care of the simplest mother, 
than to the harsh knowledge of a soured 
and withered teacher. But as facts stand, 
the mother needs the teacher’s knowledge of 
the aim subserved, -while undoubtedly the 
teacher needs the mother’s lovingness and 
care. ^ ^ . 

Great men work out knowledge, and give 
it to the community. Thus each civilisa- 
tion becomes distinguished by its charac- 
teristic institutions. Nothing could be 
more perfect educationally than the bratas 
which Hindu society has preserved and 
hands to its children in each generation, as 
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basil-leaves for worship, ‘‘ grant me the bles- 
sing to take you to His feet ! and only 
after a pause does she begin to pluck. 

The Kindergarten lessons of Europe, then, 
might be described as a series of braias^ 
designed to launch the child’s mind on a 
knowledge of science. Like the religious 
bratas of India, they deal, in the first place, 
directly with concrete objects. These 
objects are introduced by means of stories. 
In the course of the lesson, or “ pla-y/' — or 
braia as it might be called, — some definite 
act is performed repeatedly. And finally, 
in the highly-perfected lesson, the result is 
a game, consisting of a song set to music, 

. to be sung by the children, henceforth, in 
action. These four parts, then, story, object, 
action, and resultant game, make up the 
typical child-garden exercise. By their 
means, the mind of the learner is made to 
go through a definite sequence of experiences, 
on which a higher sequence may be cons- 
tructed later. These four elements make up 
the child-world, as a whole and in its parts. 
And the problem of child-education is so to 
use the typical ferata as to initiate by its 
means in the learner, an ordered conscious- 
ness of place, time, quantity, form, causa- 
tion, and the rest. 

This form of lesson is based upon the 
observation of child-nature, as shown in 
children’s play. Our own ancestors, never 
at fault in matters of religion, seem to 
have understood the revelation made in play, 
sufficiently to use it for the foundation 
culture of soul and feeling. The European 
thinkers and observers, — Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Cooke — asuming that it is general 
knowledge of the world that makes man, 
turned to the same field of study, little 
children at play, in order to find out from 
it how the child might be made to acquire 
this knowledge, and gain a mastery of the 
world. When we have studied both forms 
of education, and know all that there is 
to be known about them, we shall probably 
be struck by this fact — that the Oriental 
is always trying to develop the child within^ 
and the Occidental to put weapons into his 
hands, by which to subjugate the without. 

It is another instance of the great truth 
that these civilisations are rather comple- 
mentary to one another than ultimately 
antagonistic. And one can only hope that 
when the problem of general education has 


been solved for India, there will arise some 
one to put on eternal record for the world, 
the science of the Indian bratas. 

The young of all animals play, and while 
this may often seem to us aimless and be- 
wildered, we shall generally find on look- 
ing closer that the gambols and capers 
of infancy are at once a dramatisation of 
the past, and a forecast of the future. The 
play of kittens is the drama of the hunt. 
The kid revives the memory of the rocky 
mountains in which his forbears roamed. 
This expenditure of energy without imme- 
diate return is an overflow of health and 
strength. The starved have no spirit for 
play. But while not directly profitable, 
play is alw^ays educational. The cub or 
the pup is learning his future trade, by 
those unreasoning movements, repeated over 
and over again, during the period when 
he is still dependent for food on his parents. 
Young birds, b}^ play, train themselves for 
future flying or swimming or scratching of 
the soil. And the human child, similarly, 
teaches himself, from the beginning of his 
life, by spontaneous movements. Mothers 
know how many are the components efforts 
by which a baby learns to turn over in bed, 
to crawd, to walk, to speak. And all these 
efforts, undertaken wilfully, energetically, 
repeatedl}^ are what we regard as play. 
Yet they are leading, slowly but surely, to 
the coordinated activities of manhood. 

When the baby can walk and talk, his 
mother watches him less closely. Yet the 
old process is going on, with the same 
vigour as before, but on an ascending plane 
of mentality making, destroying, frolicking 
alone, playing in groups ; digging, grubbing, 
modelling clay dolls, investigating mud, 
sand, water ; catching insects, fish, birds ; 
throwing balls ; flying kites ; whittling 
sticks, catching knuckle-bones, imitating 
weddings and funerals ; taming pigeons ; 
organising cricket and football ; in all this 
medley of pursuits, there is no confusion, 
but a certain definite sequence of progres- 
sion, corresponding to the mental develop- 
ment of the age. This is nature’s way of 
turning the whole world into the baby’s 
school-room, ^ putting the weapons of his 
sovereignty into the hands of the future 
king. Nature makes no mistakes. Under 
that benign rule, all the causes construe 
to bring into bring all the effects. And the 
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child’s interest never hags. As hunger pre- 
cedes healthy digestion, so enjoyment ac- 
companies all these lessons. The attention 
is concentrated, the whole being is absorbed. 

The whole of this, however, would in its 
totalit}^ make nothing more than a man of 
the Stone Age — a great chieftain, loved as 
a leader, might}^ in the chase, resourceful, 
brave, tuneful and a lover of beauty, all 
this might be produced by Nature’s Edu- 
cation, but it is difficult to see very much 
more. All the rest is the work of man on 
man, and is initiated in the processes that 
make up what we call education, Even in 
the Stone Age these higher elements were 
at work, or none of us would have emerged 
from it. Even in the Stone Age, man had 
his dreams, and woman her hero-tales. Old 
crones by the hearth-side stood for the 
children as weird embodiments of wisdom. 
There was always a super-world for Human- 
ity, of imagination and symbol, of love and 
hope. As civilisation has grown more com- 
plex, this super-world has become more 
and more definitely an object of aspiration, 
and enquir}?- has concerned itself increas- 
ingly with the initiation into it of each 
separate human being. Onl}* with the full 
elucidation of this question, can there be 
real hope for man, for only with perfect 
knowledge of how to educate, can man be 
rendered independent of birth and inheri- 
tance, and stand some chance of being fully 
humanised. Eveiy religion carries with it 
its own scheme of initiation, and expresses 
its own hope and pity for humanit}?- in some 
form or another. And to-day, having entered 
upon the age of science, — that age in wffiich 
secular knowledge constitutes Truth, and 
is held as sacred as all the scriptures of 
the past, — it behoves us to formulate, to 
the best of our ability, that theory of edu- 
cation, by which the human unit is to be 
virilised or initiated into the full powers 
of Humanity. 

‘Nature is conquered by obeying her,’ 
says Bacon, and to Pestalozzi, — the great 
educator who was created by the French 
Revolution, with its thought of the Rights 
of Man, — it was clear enough that the 
science of education could only be built up, 
on a keen and continuous observation of 
the laws of mind. Over and over again 
Pestalozzi I'efers to the modern problem as 
that of the ^^psychologhing of education^’ 


In this pS3’'chologizlng, he made two great 
discoveries. First came the law that abs- 
tract thought has to be gathered from con- 
crete experience. Second was the gener- 
alisation, that the child in its development 
follows the race. One hardly knows which 
of these two is the more important. In the 
first place, all knowledge begins with the 
concrete, that is to say, with the senses. 
Through the senses to the mind I never by 
ignoring or thwarting the senses, can we 
build up education. By controlling, — cer- 
tainly ! For control presupposes develop- 
ment, and training is only a larger name 
for it. But always from experience of the 
concrete, through the senses, to the power 
of abstract thought, is the great Veda of 
modern education. It is also the truth that 
underlies the use of the image in worship, 
and the brata in social culture. 

It was on the basis of the laws thus 
enunciated by Pestalozzi, that his disciple, 
Froebel, devised the Kindergarten. For 
years he watched the play of children, and 
analysed the subjects they had to learn, 
trying to connect the one with the other. 
Finally he invented the collection of toys 
known as his “gifts” ; tabulated a certain 
number of materials, such as string, sticks, 
sand, chalk, paper, and others ; and left 
on record a "wonderful series of games and 
observations. All these things together 
constitute what is known as the Kinder- 
garten system. It is a system in which all 
knowledge is supposed to receive a founda- 
tion in concrete experience and all work 
to appear to the child as ‘play.’ The ‘gifts’ 
consist of balls, building-materials, and 
tiles, for pattern-making. The ‘occupa- 
tions’ — such as stick-laying, mat-w-eaving, 
paper-folding, colour-drawring, and so on — 
are of perennial interest, being in fact 
based on the primitive occupations of 
humanity. And these games wffiich do not 
occur slmpl}^ as parts of lessons, are for the 
most part observation of the crafts, or of 
natural phenomena, turned into action- 
songs. The flight of pigeons, the catching 
of fish, the sailing of a boat, the work of 
the peasant, are all subjects that may be 
described in games, which are often of great 
spirit. 

In every case, the educational value of all 
this depends largely on the particular quali- 
fications of the teacher who is applying it. 
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The Kindergarten as arranged by Froebel, 
is perhaps a thought too complex, a shade 
too precise, altogether too “ German,” as 
one might say. It tends too easily to 
become mechanical, a hard and fast system, 
instead of a me^ans to an end. The grasp 
of fundamental truths and aims, and a 
certain freedom and generosity in arriving 
at these, are far more important to the child- 
gardener than a full supply of material, 
and a knowledge of Froebel’s sequences- 
No two F roebel schools are exactly alike. 
They will differ, not only in the detail of 
methods, but also in the dominant concep- 
tions of the function of education. They 
will differ, also, in the extent to which they 
avail themselves of the material that has 
been added — by Cooke and others, from 
the year 1865 onwards, — to the foundations 
laid by Froebel, and the structure erected 
by him. But if, within the same country^' 
and a single village, the difference between 
various applications of the same principie 
can be so marked, it follows that the 
Kindergarten in Europe and the Kinder- 
garten in India, ought to be two different 
things* And no one can create an Indian 
Kindergarten, save Indian educators ; for 
the system must be an efflorescence of Indian 
life itself, embodying educational principles 
that are universally true of man. One 
educator in Bomba3% Mr. Chichgar by name, 
has made attempts during the last fifty 
years, to Indianise the Kindergarten, and in 
certain directions he has succeeded wonder- 
fully. His own face and form are irresistibly 
suggestive of the typical educator, the 
creator of educational philosophy. He is 
curiously like the pictures of Froebel, in 
appearance, a mixture of man and mother, 
both venerable. He has the divine witchery 
of calling the children to his arms, and he 
lives for his idea. Undoubtedly Mr. Chich- 
gar has contributed an enormous number of 
elements of great value to the Indian 
Kindergarten of the future. He has con- 
cretised the study of number and quantity 
with great success. But he himself would 
probably be the first to point out that still 
further progress in generalising the Kinder- 
garten is needed, and that the co-operation 
of every race in India will be necessary 
before the initiation of learning can be 
brought to perfection. 

The Froebel school, as we know it, is 


immensely costly. The idea has suffered 
from exploitation at the hands of trades- 
people, till it would seem as if one could 
not set out to teach a few babies without 
all sorts of large expenditure. Yet this is 
directly contrary to the idea of Froebel^ 
who must have intended his educational 
material to be as fugitive and valueless as 
the broken pots and sticks with which 
children usually amuse themselves. A very 
good test for the Indianising of a given toy 
or occupation would thus lie in finding 
some object which offered an educational 
equivalent, without cost. For instance, the 
first gift Froebel offers the child’- is a soft 
ball of bright colour. Obviously, for this 
we must take the common Indian rag ball, 
and cover it wdth red, blue, or yellow, green, 
orange, or purple, cotton. But for a variant 
on this, we can offer a fruit or a floAver, of 
the requisite tint, dancing on its stem. 
With these, let the child and its mother, or 
the children and their teacher, simply play. 
It is true that such balls cannot be made to 
rebound, but with this exception, they will 
serve all the purposes of a game, and by 
their means the child can acquire language, 
and act in collaboration with his fellows. 
For the rudiments of military precision and 
uniformity are imparted by means of ‘‘ball 
drilling,” or ball-games. The most distinc- 
tive feature of the modern school is its class- 
teaching, as opposed to the individual study, 
and sing-song in chorus, of mediaeval hedge- 
schools. And class-teaching begins with the 
united response of several to a signal, as in 
the case of FroebeFs ball. 

Another point to be noted here, is that 
each perception of the child is to be fol- 
lowed by its appropriate word. First the 
thing or the act, then the name or word. 
We feel the rag-ball, with the fingers, and 
pronounce it soft. But every word has its 
antithesis* ‘Show me something not soft,’ 
asks the teacher, and the child raps on stone 
or wood, or what not, pronouncing it hard. 
Other parallels are found, and ‘ soft, hard,* 
is realised and repeated over and over again. 
After knowing comes language, and each 
concept has its opposite taught with it. The 

Gift I Six soft coloured balls, blue, red. yellow, green, 
orange, and purple in colour. 

Gift II Ball, cube, and cylinder, in wood, Little used in 
Kindergarten. Chiefly academic. 

JJ/ Cube-like box containing 8 one-inch wooden cubes. 

Gift IV Box of equal shape and size, containing eight 
blocks, half the thickness of the former, and twice 
, the length* ; , . 
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bail is thrown ‘up’ then ‘down/ The 
left hand and the right are learnt in one 
lesson. It is as easy to the child to learn 
the proper word, in this way, as any simpler 
substitute for it. We have reached the law : 
on the object follows its name, on the deed 
the word. 

Froebel gives a series of boxes, contain- 
ing various kinds of bricks for building. 
These boxes are cubes in shape. The first 
is divided into eight smaller cubes, the 
second into eight bidck-shaped blocks of 
equal size and shape ; the third consists of 
twenty-seven cubes, some of which are 
divided diagonally into triangular halves 
and quarters ; and the fourth consists of a 
cube made of brick-shaped blocks, divided 
in the same way. These four gifts, and 
especially the first two of them, are the 
back-bone of the Kindergarten. From them 
the child studies number, geometry, and 
the dividing of quantities. He listens to a 
history story, and makes of them, characters 
in the tale. They are horses in the hunt : 
soldiers in battle ; houses and ghats in 
geography ; boats, wells, trees, towns, 
worlds, — everything by turns, and nothing 
long. Fixed and solid as is their form, they 
are absolutely fluid to the child’s imagina- 
tion, at once bis treasure and his friends. 
But they are made of wood ; and to 
describe their form is to imply the skill 
and precision that went to their making. 
The}^ cannot but be expensive. For an 
Indian Kindergarten, therefore, they are out 
of the question, unless they could be repro- 
duced in earthenware, by the village potter. 


and so far, 1 have not once succeeded in 
having this done, often as I have tried. A 
substitute for the building gifts is to my own 
mind, one of the crying needs of the Indian 
child-garden. In America, however, with 
this perplexity in mind, I found that theo- 
rists did not consider the building-gifts 
absolutely essential to the Kindergarten. 
Pi'of, John Dewey, indeed, — one of the 
most distinguished thinkers on these ques- 
tions — had discarded them altogether, and 
made large wooden blocks in their place, 
setting the children free to pla}^ with these 
on the floor, after the common manner of 
the unschooled child, making trains and 
engines, and so forth. “The child does not 
get out of these gifts what we Imagine that 
he gets,” was his brief reply, when I asked 
him his reason for the change. And a great 
English educator points out that these 
particular building-gifts are not the only 
way in which the child can be taught to 
think accurately, to count and divide and 
arrange. I have wondered, therefore, whe- 
ther we might not make small malas of 
dried nuts or seeds, — a ring of eight for the 
first building-gift, and of twenty-seven for 
the third — and use these for the number- 
concepts that could be evolved from the 
bricks. In such a substitute, we miss, of 
course, the definition of form, and we miss also 
the freedom of manipulation, that go with 
the toys of Froebel’s designing. But unless 
they can be imitated in half-baked clay, 
these last cannot be considered available, 
in India, on any sufficient scale. 

Nivedita, of Rk. — V. 
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them under five families of human speech, 
namely, the Aryan, the Dravidian, the 
Munda, the Mon-Khmer and the Tibeto- 
Chinese. 

The author’s estimate of our mental train- 
ing makes it doubtful whether we the people, 
of India are at all capable of appreciating 
what has been dealt with in the chapter on 


I N the first volume of the new edition 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
the chapter on Languages appears 
over the signature of Dr. G. A. Grierson. 
The learned author who conducted the 
‘Linguistic Survey of India’, has consider- 
ed and discussed the character of all the 
languages of India after having classified 
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Languages. The author makes no secret of 
what he thinks, and writes as follows : — 

'^Few natims at the present day are able to com- 
prehend the idea connoted by the words ‘a ianguage*. 
Dialects they know and understand. They separate 
them and distinguish them with a meticulous, hair- 
splitting subtlety, which to us seems unnecessar}?- and 
absurd ; but iheir minds are not trained to grasp the 
conception, so familiar to us, of a general term embracing 
a number of interconnected dialects/* 

Meticulous or overcareful study may be 
unnecessary and absurd ; and the tracing of 
words to their roots by splitting their limbs, 
may appear ridiculous to the trained minds ; 
but we fail to understand, because of our 
old and rotten ideas, how proper insight 
into the character of a language can be 
obtained without studying its grammatical 
structure pursuing those obsolete me- 
thods. Had Dr. Grierson learnt Sanskrit 
and Bengali by these methods he would not 
have made himself the laughing-stock of all 
Bengal by asserting that the bande mataram 
song was addressed to the goddess Kali* But 
that is by the by. What has been append- 
ed in the name of grammar to the report 
of each Indian dialect, in the ‘Linguistic 
Survey Reports/ (ably edited no doubt by 
scholars of much reputation), can hardly 
enable a man to pronounce an authoritative 
opinion in regard to the character of the 
dialects. 

Be that as it may, I shall only examine 
here what the great Oriental scholar has 
said about the Aryan languages with which 
I am somewhat familiar. I set forth first 
of all the propositions which Dr. Grierson 
has given us to accept on his authority, and 
from which he has drawn all his conclusions. 
They are : — ■ 

(1) Modern Aryan languages were not 
derived from Sanskrit. “Some pastoral 
tribes’’ (long before the Vedic days) “found 
their way across the Hindukush”, and spread 
their languages “over the whole of northern 
India as far as Dibrugarh in thp extreme 
east of Assam’” and Kanara, to the south 
of Bombay. All the modern vernaculars 
have their origin in the “patois of these 
pastoral tribes.” 

(2) The latest comers of the Indo-Aryans 
settled themselves in the so-called mid-land, 
by forcing the earlier immigrant^ “outward 
in three directions, to the east, to the south 
and to the west.” “The latest comers would 
not necessarily be on good terms with their 


predecessors, who quite possibly opposed 
them as intruders, nor did they speak the 
same language.” One particular Indo-Aryan 
dialect of these late comers, may be taken 
to represent the archaic language of the 
Rigveda. 

(3) Sanskrit is the polished form of the 
archaic Vedic tongue, this polish was given 
to the Vedic by the grammarians, culmi- 
nating in the work of Panini. This 
Sanskrit was never a vernacular, and even 
in olden times it was learnt as a second 
language. 

(4) The outer languages (/. e. the languages 
derived from the patois of the earliest 
settlers), namely, Marhatti, Bengali, Oriya, 
&c., “remain unaffected in their essence, by 
the speech of the mid-land.” 

(5) The literary Bengali of the present 
day, is a false artificial language. Different 
dialects prevail in Bengal ; and Mussalmani 
is one of them. 

Coming to the last proposition, the readers 
may very well see that the opinion of the 
great scholar is fraught with some danger ; 
for a time may come, when this opinion record- 
ed in an authoritative book, and expressed 
at a time when there does not seem to be any 
cause for dispute^ may prove weighty enough 
to crush the biased views of the ill-trained 
minds of the natives. We have to bear in 
mind the sinister indirect attempts already 
made to partition Bengal linguistically. 

There are many European scholars, (not 
easily to be pushed aside as men wanting in 
mental training) who do not consider any of 
the above propositions to be correct, — 
though they possess knowledge of Indian 
languages. Had it not been so, it would have 
been difficult for us “natives” to say that 
we understood our own languages, and that 
these propositions, interesting because of 
their newness only, did not bear examina- 
tion. 

It is very difficult to meet Dr. Grierson, 
for he has not chosen to cite authorities or 
adduce reasons in support of his proposi- 
tions beyond what he has added at the end 
of the Chapter by way of his own signature. 
Where he has adduced reasons, he has 
rather stated new propositions in the name 
of reasons, which stand equally in need of 
support. However, the questions are im- 
portant ; and I proceed to discuss them in 
logical order. 
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I. Earliest pastoral tribes and their 

LANGUAGES. 

As to the original cradleland of the pre- 
historic Aryans, nothing has yet been 
settled ; and the oldest record of the Aryans, 
the Vedas^ f^r from replete with evi- 

dence as to their original home and migra- 
tory movements, the question relating to the 
appearance of Aryans in India is still a matter 
for careful inquiry and research. Dr. Grierson 
could take it for granted that those who had 
the archaic dialect of the Rigveda for their 
speech came to India by crossing the Indus, 
only because the philologists have been main- 
taining the proposition since long. But what 
facts are there to justify the author to take 
up the vague suggestion of Dr. Hoernle and 
to put it down with confidence that the 
patois of some pre-Vedic pastoral tribes had 
taken root in India before the Vedic dialect 
prevailed ? 

The evidence is declared to be linguistic 
and, it is said, has been obtained by Dr. 
Grierson while pursuing his Linguistic Survey. 
The method of reasoning, the facts set forth 
in support of the proposition, and the pro- 
position itself, may be briefly stated thus : — 
The Aryan languages in use in Northern, 
Eastern and South-Western countries not 
only differ from the languages of mid- 
India but also differ from one another ; the 
Vedic Aryans must have occupied the mid- 
land ; hence it is established beyond any 
doubt that the languages other than those 
of the mid-land originated from the patois of 
some pastoral tribes who preceded the Vedic 
Aryans. All the dialects are admitted to 
be Aryan in origin, but as they differ from 
one another, their origin has been presumed 
to be different. The very fact that they are 
so many dialects, shows they must not be 
one and the same, and that they must have 
marked points of difference, even though 
they might have been derived from one and 
the same language. Dialectic variations 
took place because of distance and because 
of contact with other tribes or races ; and 
thus it was that dialects were formed, as 
they are formed everywhere. But what 
points of essential difference were found to 
justify the conclusion have not been given 
us. On the other hand with reference to 
Dr. Grierson’s remarks in the * Report of the 
Census of India, 1901/ and in his monogram 


on the 'Pisacha languages,’ I am constrained 
to say that the learned author has built a 
stupendous structure with veiy weak mate- 
rials, on the foundation of a fancy of his 
own. 

Need I make a statement of the well 
known truth that it is grammar and not 
^ sound'* or ^vocabulary'* which gives a dialect 
its oharacter? Merely because some tribes 
use some words of Aryan origin, Dr. Grierson 
concludes that they are remnants in hilly 
countries of the old Aryan people. It is on 
the evidence of ‘sound’ and Vocabulary’ he 
has thought out different origins for some 
dialects of Northern India. Such reckless 
assumptions have brought philology into 
disrepute with ail anthropologists, though 
philology as a branch of ^knowledge has a 
useful sphere of its own^ 

Dr. Grierson would not have been led 
to draw wholly' rupon his imagination — 
excited at the sight of some words — , if he 
had cared to analyse h is* summarily rejected 
Sanskrit, and then to follow the Prakritas 
of old, which being changed, all the modern 
Aryan dialects have been formed. It is 
impossible to do it here in order to show 
the unsoundness of Dr. Grierson’s pro- 
position, which is merely an assumption 
made at the suggestion of some words and 
certain sounds. 

One word only regarding ‘Sound’ need 
be stated. “Shiboleth” test may be of 
practical value when two races remain apart 
from each other. But it must be borne in 
mind, that the pronunciation of words in a 
particular manner does not indicate peculiar- 
ity in the structure of the vocal organs but is 
due wholly to the education of the ear. If an 
infant born in England of pure English 
parents be nurtured wholly in an Indian 
home he will not display the peculiarities 
of English pronunciation, and will never 
mispronounce Indian names. Bengalis 
who have settled in Orissa but have not 
mixed their blood with the Oriyas, pro- 
nounce Bengali words in Oriya fashion with 
Oriya pronunciation and Oriya intonation. 
Not to speak of the higher caste people of 
Aryan descent, there is overwhelming evi- 
dence, that the very people whose environ- 
ment has changed the pronunciation of even 
the Brahmans in East Bengal, do change 
their pronunciation when they settle in the 
district of Hugly. Thomson’s ‘Heredity’ and 
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called Apridis, were made the authors of the theory of patois-speaking hordes, the changei 
Apri hymns. It is regrettable that eminent in the dialects of Central India can easily bs 
and capable scholars sometimes neglect explained. It has also been shown by'' Mr 
facts, and launch theories by sheer force of Rapson that vSanskrit as a literary and ‘'stan- 
their superior mental training. dard language killed many provincial dial 

I refer the readers to the scholarly remarks ects and tried to kill many "more that airos^ 
of V. Fausboil in his preface to the ‘ Sutta- during the 4th, 5th and 6tli centuries. Hij 
Nipata’ (S. B. E. Vol X), wherein he shews analogy of literary English on the point is 
that some portion of that book must be of very apt ^ for this literary English has driver 
very old date. Those richer forms of the out many local dialects orEngiand. Tht 
Vedic language which we find wanting in the remark w"hich Dr Grierson then made neec 
classical Sanskrit, were in use in the oldest not be noticed, as there is nothing substan- 
Pali. The great scholar has pointed out that tial in it. 

we meet with in the old Pali, “the fuller Another fact may be mentioned. If the 
Vedic forms of nouns and verbs in the plural, Bengali and Oriya languages be carefully 

the shorter Vedic plurals and the studied, there will be no doubt left that 

instrumental singular of nouns, ....Vedic those languages or dialects w^ere derived 

infinitives and many other Vedic forms from Pali. I cannot enter into such an ana- 

and words.’’ That it is the Vedic language l^’^sis here, but I hope to show it in the papers 

which in course of time assumed the form which I intend to submit to the Sahitya Pari- 
now known as Pali cannot be doubted. shad of Bengal. ^ 

It can be easily shewn that the language ru t t 

which Panini called Laukika Bhasha^ and ‘ s ^iterary engali a false 

which very probably during the first century language . 

A. C. commenced to be called Sanskrit, did Now remains practically the only question 
not differ much from the Chhandasa Ian- in discussion as to whether the Bengali lan- 
guage, at the first stage of its evolution. A guage of our literature is a false language, 
little later we find that Sanskrit is so allied The remarks of Messrs Rapson and Thomas 
to Pali that they cannot be said to be two regarding Sanskrit, apply wholly to the 
different languages. Professor A, A. Mac- literary Bengali. That this language has 
donell has pointed out many instances of already driven out much of provincialism 
old Sanskrit forms in the preface to his and is helping greatly towards bringing 
excellent edition of Brihaddevata. That these about a unity in respect of language through- 
forms agree with the Pali forms may be out Bengal cannot be doubted by anybody, 
easily seen. If Dr. Grierson had condescended "to study the 

In connection with the learned paper of structure of the so-called different dialects of 
Mr. Rapson (J. R. A. S. 1904), wherein he Bengal, he could not but have admitted, 
has established successfully that Sanskrit was that they were not different dialects. Could 
once a spoken language, Mr, Thomas shewed literary Bengali be accepted so naturally 
that if the text of the Pali inscriptions by alf people of all districts (including 
of Asoka’s time, and the literal translations even the Mahomedans) if it had not exactly 
of the text in Sanskrit were placed side by that position which literary English occupies 
side, one would find only such difference in amongst many provincial forms of the 
pronunciation, &c., as always exists between English language ? The question is so simple 
the literary and spoken froms of the same that had it not been for the remark of such 
dialect. Both the scholars stated it in clear an eminent man, I would not have discussed 
terms, that “Sanskrit was a spoken language it at all. 

in precisel}^ the same sense, as the literary Even if we take it for granted that the 
English we all speak,’ remark of Dr. Grierson that the literary 

How by the expansion of the Aryan posses- Bengali cannot be understood by the 
sions in India at distant centres different dial- peasants easily, and that it has to be learnt 
ects arose by dialectic variations of one and the by the ordinary people, is quite true ; does 
same language has also been described by Mr. that shew that it is an artificial language ? 
Rapson. Sir Herbert Risley has very rightly Can the peasants and illiterate people of 
remarked that without even resorting to the England understand the language which 
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Dn Grierson uses in writing m^'hat he thinks ? 
Is the language of the high class newspapers 
and reviews of England understood by the^ ii- 
literate people of that country ^ Can high 
thoughts be expressed in the language^ used 
in ordinary conversation ? Dr. Grierson 
considers it an unfortunate thing that the 
poems and essays of our literary men cannot 
be understood by the ordinary people, and 
so recommends the use of the language of 
daily conversation in expressing ail thoughts. 
This can only be done if high thoughts be 
stifled and we write only popular ballads 
for the ordinar}" people. Why is it that Dr. 
Grierson does not lament over the sad 
condition which prevails in England where 
the people fail to understand and appreciate 
the effusions of poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson without learning the English 
language properly in public schools ? If in 
the language of Dr. Grierson, the growth of 
a ‘‘literary Bengali, may almost be called a 
national misfortune,” and we must use the 
language that is used in conversation, we 


shall have the good fortune to get as many 
dialects as there are at least districts in the 
province of what once was Lower Bengal. 
Is it a consummation devoutly to be 
wished? 

But it is only partially true that our 
common folk do not understand literary 
Bengali. They understand the Bengali 
Ramayan and Mahabharat and other poems 
written in literary Bengali ; they understand 
the dialogue carried on by the actors in 
high-flown literary Bengali in Yatras (the 
indigenous theatrical performances of Ben- 
gal). Many a time have we noticed illiter- 
ate mothers bewailing the death of their 
children almost in the language used in 
Bengali books. But we must stop. For 
though Bengali be our mother-tongue, 
though we may have studied it, and written 
books in it, we are after all “natives” and 
must not presume to fathom the depth of a 
great European scholar’s ignorance of Bengal 
and the Bengali language. 

B. C. Mazumdar, 


NATIONALITY AND ITS BASIS* 


T O write a complete paper on “Nationr 
ality” would be to write a book, for 
“Nationality” is a subject, so vast and 
varied in its aspects, that it is Impossible 
to treat it from every point of view in the 
short space of a paper like this. 1 have, 
therefore, taken up only one aspect of 
nationality as the subject of this paper— 
namely the political aspect, or the nation- 
ality of the State. 

A nation, as we all know, is a complex 
community, bound together by certain com- 
mon sympathies. And the nation is nation- 
al, in proportion as each member identifies 
himself wdth the common good of all the 
different communities that make up the 
nationality. For there may be, and there 
always are, many distinct communities, 
with aims and opinions of their own, mak- 
ing up a nationality. Nationality is the 
large circle that includes and embraces a 


* A paper read to the Indian Union Society of London, 
July Sth, 1 908, by Mr. B. K. Das. 


number, large or small as the case may be, 
of other smaller circles. A man is first 
English before he is Liberal or Conservative 
—he is first an Indian before he is Hindu 
or Mahomedan. A Liberal has his own 
aims and opinions, a Conservative has his, 
but both the Liberal and the Conservative 
are bound by the same common aim, the 
good of England. Their differences of 
opinion in other matters melt into oblivion, 
when a national question is involved* For 
they are bound together by that all absorb- 
ing passion called “Patriotism,” and com- 
mon sympathies — sympathies that exist only 
between them and not with others — sym- 
pathies that make them willingly join 
hands under a common central government. 
Patriotism is in political life, what faith 
is in religion or Integrity in social inter- 
course. - 

We see, therefore, that nationality is a 
vast and comprehen§ive circle including and 
embracing many smaller ones. But al- 
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though, nationality has been made up of 
these other smaller ones, yet this circle, 
thus constructed, controls and governs all 
the others. Its power is supi'eme. Indivi- 
duals must give in where nationality de- 
mands, for is not nationality a symbol of 
the Godhead ? It is the central power, over- 
riding and overruling those other forces that 
made it the central power. It possesses 
supreme authority, because it fulfills the 
whole. For the theor}?^ of nationality has 
its basis on the democratic theory of the 
all important supremacy of the general will. 
The general will has the greatest power, 
and therefore the power of nationality, 
which has been created by the general will, 
is supreme. Thus we see, that nationality 
is founded on the paramount supremacy of 
the general or collective wdll, any resis- 
tance to which is an act of treason. 

The nation, thus constituted, stands on 
its own authority. It does not consider the 
rights and washes of particular individuals. 
The variety of their interests is merged 
in it. • It sacrifices their distinctive wishes 
and duties, to the higher and nobler claim 
of nationality. The child of individuals — 
it becomes more po^verful than those very- 
individuals. To illustrate this point is not 
difficult. The British cabinet was formed 
by Parliament — and now the cabinet is 
more powerful than the Parliament itself. 
Or to eniplo}^ a more common simile : The 
human body is made up of different organs, 
each of which is essential. But the body as 
it thus stands completed, is more pow-erful 
than those different organs with wdiich it 
was made up. Its interests are greater than 
the interests of each one of the organs. 

So far we have seen that nationality is 
the sum total of a number of minor groups 
and communities ; and that thus constituted, 
its pow’^er is higher, its authority greater than, 
and its interests supreme, over those of the 
smaller communities that built it up. If 
we look more closely, and examine more 
minutely the theory of nationality, we find 
that it is merely an extension of that 
family system, which was once the pride 
and glory of Ancient India, and which still 
exists, though its spirit seems to have been 
lost, in almost every part of India. In the 
family system we find different members 
xonstituting the family, each having his own 
ideals and his own separate interests — but 
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when the interest of the family as a family 
is' involved, ^ the interests of these different 
. members sink into nothingness. In the 
family we find brothers totally different from 
each other by nature and constitution, and 
yet bound together — and bound very closely 
— by the common interests of the family. 
The same patriotism that we found so 
absorbing in political Ife, we find in the 
family, for one aspect of patriotism is 
derived from private life. The original 
basis of patriotism was the idea of self-pre- 
servation — and this developed into a moral 
duty. So rt is in the family. The famiN 
ideal, too, started with the instinct of self- 
preservation, for the different members of 
the family cannot prosper, if the family 
does not thrive, and gradually this idea, 
selfish and material in its origin, developed 
into a moral dut}' in which self was merged 
in self-less-ness. ^ 

Thus we see that nationality and the 
family system have their origin in the same 
idea, and that nationality is merely an 
extension—a development of the family, 
with a wider sphere of activity and a more 
comprehensive range. And because nation- 
ality covers such a wide area, it follows 
of necessity, that sometimes the interests 
of the family and those of nationality are 
antagonistic — that is when the family stands 
in the way of nationality. For we have 
seen before that nationality recognises no 
interests save its own, and all the divergent 
interests that stand in its way are swept 
aside and crushed. When the public weal 
is concerned, and national purposes are to be 
subserved private interests, and sometimes 
even private existence, must be sacrificed. 
Therefore the interests of the family are 
subordinate to those of nationality, as are all 
other interests. Then it follows, that one has 
to serve one^s nation before one's family. This 
does not seem strange when one has grasped 
the theory of Nationality, Let us take 
again the example of the human body. Each 
organ or limb that builds up the body, is 
important no doubt, and must be saved and 
taken care of, if possible, at a tremendous 
cost and sacrifice. But if it comes to a 
question of either losing that organ or los- 
ing the whole body — then that organ must 
be sacrificed and , not the body. This is a 
universal truism. The same is the relation 
between the family and the State. Each 
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and every family must be saved if possible ; 
but when it conies to a question of either 
sacrificing the family or the State, then the 
family, and not the State, must be sacrificed. 
Therefore when one stands midway between 
the family and the State — when the family 
pulls him in one direction, and the State in 
another "™it is the imperative duty of every 
man, who has a grain of national feeling 
left in him, to follow the State and sacrifice 
his family. For he must remember that the 
life of the State is more important than the 
life of the family --nay, the life of the State 
is essential to the life of the family, for if 
the State did not prosper, the family would 
be doomed ; and therefore one would defeat 
one’s own purpose by serving the famlK' 
rather than the State. 

It is the proper object of the family to 
mould and shape the character of the indivi- 
dual, to educate him during his period of 
minority. After that he is called out into 
an independent self-directive activity. Then 
nationality claims him for its own. The 
ties of the family still bind him, no doubt, 
but they bind him, with silken, not iron 
bonds. Then nationality gives leave to 
his individuality, so that mdividuality may 
add its quota of variet}^ to the sum of 
national activity, 

I have attempted so far, to explain the 
nature of nationality and to give an appro- 
priate definition. We have seen that nation- 
ality is the unity of a number of different 
peoples or communities, bound by common 
sympathies. We have also seen that nation- 
ality is more powerful than those very forces 
that build it up, and that its claims are 
higher than the claims of the famil}!^ or any 
other tie. 

Now let us examine what is the basis of 
this feeling of nationality. If that basis 
is to be summed up in one single phrase, 
that phrase would no doubt be “Common 
Sympathies” as we have seen already. But 
this one phrase is not enough. For it may 
be asked and asked quite reasonably-— what 
is the basis of “Common Sympathies” or in 
other words, under what conditions and 
bet^veen what people do common sym- 
pathies grow up ? That is the question I 
shall attempt to answer. 

The first answer to this question that 
suggests itself to every mind is “Community 
of race, language and religion,” that is 


common sympathies grow up among people 
of the same race, language or religion, or in 
other words, the basis of nationality is 
race, religion, or language. That is no 
doubt true to a certain extent. Community 
of these help and help materially — to the 
formation of Nationality, but they are by 
no means a necessar}.^ or essential factor. 
I mean diversity of race, language, or reli- 
gion is not an insuperable bar to the 
building of nationality. This would no 
doubt seem a ver}?" audacious statement 
to some, but if we consider the point 
carefully we find that neither in reality nor 
in theory has diversity of race, language 
or religion ever stood in the way of 
nationality. If historical examples are 
needed they can be found in abundance. 
Ethnologically Switzerland — perhaps, the 
best governed country of Europe— is divided 
into three parts. They are either French or 
German or Italian; — one-third of the popula- 
tion speak French, one-third speak German, 
and one-third Italian. Neither in religion 
are they united. But did that in any way 
interfere when Switzerland rose to a man 
and claimed her inherent birth-right, indepen- 
dence? Take again Belgium, The Flemish 
provinces have ver}^ much more in common 
with Holland, and the Walloon provinces 
with France, than they have with each 
other — and yet are the 5 =^ not bound together 
by the common nationality of Belgium ? Can 
hostility on account of diversit}^ of reli- 
gion attain a higher pitch than the hostility 
between the clericals and protestants that 
exists in France? And yet in spite of it, is 
not France a united nation? Are not the 
United States of America made up of people 
of different races and religions ? One might 
go on citing example after example — for 
they are abundant. And the reason is as 
clear as daylight. For, after all, what does 
diversity of race or religion mean ? Is it 
not merely that people of different races or 
religions have different opinions on certain 
subjects ? Does it not amount to this only ? 
My brother and I have different opinions on 
every subject under the sun — and yet are " 
we not of the same family bound by the 
same ties? So is it in nationality. Its 
silken bonds bind together people of different 
races and religions. 

Then, there is another basis of nation- 
ality — and it is on this that Mill puts the 
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greatest emphasis. It is argued that com-: 
'mon historical traditions — a common nation- 
al history, common pride and humiliation — 
is the strongest basis of nationality. Here 
again the same argument applies. Common 
historical traditions are no doubt a very 
strong basis of nationality, it was by this 
that the Italian nation was revived and 
Italy won her independence. But is it an 
essential basis ? Did the people of Switzer- 
land have any common historical traditions 
when they established their nationality? 
To what common historical event or glory 
could the Americans refer, when they formed 
themselves into a nation? — And so the 
examples multipl}^ ! 

What then is the true basis of nationality? 
We see that it is neither community of race, 
language, or religion, nor common historical 
traditions. What then is it ? What made the 
Swiss forget their differences and join hands 
under a common nationality? — What im- 
pelled the Americans to sink their differences 
and form themselves into a nation ? 

Let us go back to the family system for a 
moment — and we shall be able to answer 
this question. What is it that binds my 
brother and me although we feel and think 
differently on every question ? Is it not 
merely the feeling that every stone and every 
brick, ever}^ creek and every corner of the 
family dwelling, belongs to me, me as well 
as to my brother ? Is it not the feeling that 
we belong to the same common home ? — 
the home f the home ! Can any tie be greater 
or any claim stronger than that which binds 
together our home and us? So is it with 
national^ty^ The Swiss were fired with the 
thought that every hill and every dale — 
every stream and every river — evety inch 
of land in Switzerland, was their owm 
common property — theirs and theirs only. 

Thus we come to the only true, the only 
real, the only essential basis of nationality 
— the same geographical boundary — the 
feeling that ours h the same homeland. 
Neither race nor religion, nor language can 
divide a people who are 'knit together by 
^the same homeland — the same common soil. 
Man and soil are inseparably bound together 
™~-that is the essential basis of nationality. 

And now I come to my real point. All this 
time I have been merely beating about the 
bhsh— so to say— but now I come to my real 
aim — the purpose that made me undertake 


to write this paper. My true object was to 
prove that India as it exists to-day is a 
nation, if only the Indians would realise 
that fact. There is nothing in the way, no 
real barrier — no insuperable difficulty — that 
can prevent the whole of India from being 
joined together under a common nationality. 
Of course we have been told from our child- 
hood — taught by the British Government ■ 
that India can never be a United Nation, 
because there are so many races and so many 
religions. Let us refuse to listen to this — 
let us'^refuse to allow our minds to be drug- 
ged. Let us realise that the only basis 
of nationality — I mean the only essential 
basis — is a common soil, and that India 
possesses. 

Then there is another point that the 
British Government is never weary of 
reminding us of. In season and out of season 
it is being dinned into our ears. “ Not only 
have the Indians no common historical 
traditions,” they say, but what historical 
memories they have are fraught with bitter- 
ness ! How can the Sikh and the Mahratta 
unite, how can the Hindu and Mahomedan 
unite? for were they not fighting with 
each other till we extended our benevolent 
rule and protected them” ? 

Yes, this seems to be the trump card of 
Government, for they end their argument 
with this, and we like so many school 
children, accept this view as gospel truth ! 
Can we not retort and say : *‘How can 
the English and the Scotch unite, for were 
they not fighting with each other till 
modern times ? Have the Scotch people for- 
gotten — can they ever forget that treacher- 
ous deed of the English—the massacre of 
Glencoe ?” Yes, we can easily retort by 
saying this. But this is not the only exam- 
ple we can cite. There existed in England 
itself two parties — two parties that went 
to war with each other and fought to the 
bitter end to settle their differences. — Those 
two parties still exist in England, though 
under different names. And yet were they 
not---have they not always been and are they 
not still under the same nationality ? I refer 
to the Cavaliers and the Puritans, who went 
to war with each other — a war that re- 
sulted in the execution of King Charles L 
After the war and the restoration, under the 
names of Whigs and Tories, these two parties 
still had their differences— and as liberals 
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Liberty versus Authority in Educatioti* 

We wish to call the attention of all 
educators to the article printed in this issue, 
on “ Liberty versus Authority in Education.” 
The paper has a value for all of us, trans- 
cending its more immediate and direct 
application, so clearly does it distin- 
guish between the authority that is merely 
repressive and compelling, and the authority 
that gives shelter to the growth of liberty, 
even in the earliest stages of development. 
Besides this, the paper affords us a glimpse 
into ^ the perplexities and ideals of western 
civilisation. The strife of wills which it 
desaibes is perhaps an inevitable result of 
individualism carried to excess; and if we 
are to embark on such a phase of evolution 
it is all important that we should, from the 
beginning, carry with us the corrective of 
appropriate saving ideals. Many forces in 
the life of to-day are propelling us in the 
direction of smaller family-groups and 
greater social isolation in cities. While we 
yield to these influences, as we must do, more 
or less, let us not forget the sweetness and 
glory of our past. Let us never decry the 


deep civilisation of our communal life, in 
home and village, where the old and the 
young form a common care, and find a 
common happiness, where labour is shared, 
and the social will is expressed through the 
Individual, in sweetness and sacrifice. Keep- 
ing a firm hold on these virtues and achieve- 
ments of our dharma, we shall be the 
better able to make our advance in isolation 
an advance also in that mutual generosity 
which is ‘Liberty, Equality, Frater- 


which 
nity.‘ 

But there is a more direct and obvious 
value in the paper published, than any of 
these. It is true that the estrangement here 
described as between parent and child, is 
somewhat startling to the Indian mind. It 
is true that the principle laid down by the 
writer,^ has been enunciated in the famous 
Sanskrit maxim, “after sixteen, a father 
should treat his son as his friend.” But, 
on the other hand, if for parent we subs- 
titute teacher, or school master, throughout 
this paper : if for ‘home,^ we read school 
or college, we shall find the method des- 
cribed, and the question discussed, exceed- 


and Conservatives they retain those differ- 
ences at the present day. Have they not 
bitter memories — these two parties ? and yet 
do they not belong to the same common 
nationality ? 

No, let us refuse to be drugged, to be 
hypnotised, into the belief that we are not 
a nation, for we are, only we have to realise 
that fact. Do we not all, each one of us, 
belong first to India, before we belong to 
any sect or creed ? To quote those exquisite 
lines of Sister Nivedita, “when a common 
hunger is fed b3^ common harvests, when a 
common death is meted out by common 
famines, when a single burst of thanks- 
giving hails the advent of each season 
in its sequence, when a single wail is heard 
in the terror of rains withheld ; when need 
is one, and hope is one, when fear is one 
and love is one, how can there be barriers 
dividing them? Those whom truth joins, 
how are human hypnotisms to divide?” 


Does not every Indian heart swell with 
pride, when they hear that national song, 
“Bande Mataram” ? 


*‘My mother-land I sing, 

Her splendid streams, her glorious trees, 

The Zephyrs from the far-off Vindhyan heights, 
Her fields of waving corn ! 

The rapt’rous radiance of her moon-iit nights, 
The trees in flower that flame afar. 

The smiling days that sweetly vocal are, 

The happy blessed mother-land ! 

■ * ' , ' ^ - 


Of splendid streams, of glorious trees, 

My mother-land I sing ! 

The stainless charms that e’er endure, 

And verdant banks and wholesome breeze, 
That with her praises ring” 


Does not this exquisite, this glorious song, 
speak of the India of the Hindu as well as 
of the Mahomedan, of the Sikh as well as 
of the Mahratta ? Does not this song speak 
of the only India — the India that is the 
home of every Indian ? 
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ingly illuminating. There can be no doubt 
that now, and for some years to come, 
education is our national function. It 
is a function that no other can perform for 
us. When Prof. Geddes, commenting on 
Sir Henry Craik’s remarks on this subject, 
said recently that the last persons to be 
entrusted with the problem of its future 
direction were those “wooden heads,” the 
Europeanised lawyers and others, whom 
Government Education in this country had 
already turned out, he was wrong. Wooden* 
headed as some of us may be, it is we our- 
selves, and no other on our behalf, who 
have now, consciously and deliberately, to 
undertake the problem of our own educa- 
tion. We dare not leave it longer to others. 
We cannot longer profess the confidence 
that would make it possible to do so. Some 
of those who have been called ‘wooden- 
headed’ will undoubtedly be led to interest 
themselves in this great task. What then ? 
They are surely not more ‘Europeanised’ 
than Europeans themselves ! They have a 
love for their own land, and a sense of 
responsibility for the future of their own 
people, to which it would be absurd for 
Europeans to lay claim. And however 
superficially Anglicised they may be, their 
sub-conscious knowledge and associations 
are all Indian through and through. We 
do not deny that they are likely to make 
some mistakes. But we do deny that their 
mistakes are likely to be in any sense so 
serious or so misleading as those of foreign- 
ers. Better the very woodenest of these 
wooden heads of our own, than the utmost 
mechanical perfection of outsiders. From 
the point of view of the wooden-head him- 
self, again, it may be asked, why is he 
wooden ? Is it not just because he has had 
no opportunity of applying his education, 
such as it is ? He has a right to carry all 
the responsibilities, and do all the duties, 
of a man^ Only by facing these can he 
rise into the fulfilment of his own humanity, 
and become truly virilised. As W. J. 
Bryan said of self-government, so we of 
education ; “It is always only a relative 
term : No people do it so well that they 
could not be improved, and none so badly, 
that it might not be worse.” We must 
begin where we are. We must express 
ourselves, nay, we have a right to express 
ourselves, and by self-expression, by steadily 


proceeding from known to unknown, to 
achieve our own development. 

Decrease in the means of Higher 
; Education. 

There is an impression abroad that the 
authorities are feeling their way towards a 
progressive decrease in the means of Higher 
Education. In the name of the importance 
of the vernaculars and the sacred necessity 
of primary teaching, we expect to see the 
collective intellect of our people degraded 
in status, and opportunities which of old 
were democratised in India, shut off and 
reserved for the privileged (and usually un- 
educable) classes. It is felt that this is 
what Sir Henry Craik’s criticisms are 
intended to support. It is the secret also of 
the East Indian Association’s deliberations 
in London on this same subject. Now from 
the point of view of shrewdness, and inten- 
sification of race-divisions, this may seem to 
a privileged few as statesmanship. But 
those who think it so have seriously mis- 
taken the nature of Modern India. A like 
process might as well have been attempted 
in the Scotland of sixty years ago, or the 
Germany of the late fifteenth century. For 
India, like those countries, is the land of 
the poor scholar. 

In the perfectly organised offence of Lord 
Curzon against us, no part essential to the 
creation of bitterness and distrust was 
lacking. Yet he takes but a superficial 
view, who does not understand that the 
blade of that dagger was the Education 
Act, the edge put upon it the Convocation 
Speech, and the handle by which it was 
grasped, the Partition of Bengal. These 
three things fitted together, with a delicacy 
and precision that otherwhere might have 
been admirable, to make a weapon whose 
impression, whose memory could never be 
undone. But the Education Act, silent as 
we seemed, was the overwhelming, incontro- 
vertible fact that convinced all parties, and 
made all India conscious of the supreme 
divergence of her own interests and those 
of the rulers. Further efforts in the same 
direction, then, will have effects that 
no Government can overcome. Education 
is the one thing on which we Indians shall 
never consent to relinquish our hold. Im- 
portant as is Industrial Reconstruction, im- 
portant as is the National Awakening in 
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all directions^ we Indians, whatever cur 
caste or creedi never forget that man exists 
for knowledge, and that the limitation of 
knowledge is a-dharma or unrighteousness 
The problem before us, then, is one of 
Seif-Education, and -we welcome nothing, as 
'we welcome contributions towards the 
Philosoph3M3f Education. 

The New Edttcation Movement in 
England. ' 

The New Education Movement in England 
originated vsome twenty years ago, with a 
few parents and teachers who w^ere eager to 
revise the theory and practice of education in 
the light of the truth that the nature of the 
child himself, and the law of his own develop- 
ment must be the final criterion in determin- 
ing the method by which he shall be taught. 
This teaching founded itself on the Return 
to Nature of Rouseau, as worked out in the 
experiments of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, 
and others. In England, one of the earliest, 
as he is still the most authoritative and 
distingulsshed of the New Education thinkers 
and workers, has been Ebenezer Cooke, who 
began the accumulation of the knowledge 
now classified as Child-Study. Some of the 
work of Ebenezer Cooke is to be given in 
the “Modern Review’’ in coming numbers. 

Methods of Education. 

Few subjects are at present regarded 
amongst us as of greater importance than 
methods of Education. The National Edu- 
cation movement has given scope which 
was much needed, to our love of country 
and sense of responsibility in this matter. 
And the result is not to make us desire 
to go back to the past, and become petri- 
fied there, but rather to make us thirst for 
the utmost that is known to-day, that we 
may assimilate and attempt to re-apply it. 
We have a use for the best that the world 
has attained in our schools and colleges 
of the present and the future. For this 
reason we welcome the papers on the Kinder- 
garten, of which the first is printed in this 
number, and others are to follow. We hope 
that they will stimulate effort and enquiry 
in this direction. Every teacher of young 
children would do well to take up the 
problem of the child-garden-school of India, 
as Froebel himself saw it for Europe, and 
see what he can make of it. It is certain 
that we have to find a new application 


of the principles discovered In Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Cooke. And it is also certain 
that ever^mne should be able to contribute 
towards that re-application. 

^Ettglish-educated Indians sterile/ 

When Englishmen blame Macaulay and 
men of his way of thinking for laying the 
foundations of English education in India, 
they do so mainly because the}^ think that 
the study of English history and literature 
has roused political aspirations * in our 
hearts. Still there is some truth in the 
following observations of Meredith Town- 
send in his “Asia and Europe” : — 

The picture of a population in which the class most 
eager to be instructed, is, when instructed, sterile, is a 
painful one, and will be held by many minds to justify 
those, who a generation ago, bestirred themselves 
to resist the idea of Macaulay, that culture should be 
diffused in India through English studies. They main- 
tained that true instruction would never be gained by 
an Oriental people through a Westen language, that 
Education in English would be productive of nothing 
but a caste, who, like the ^scholars’ of the middle ages, 
would be content with their own superiority, and would 
be more separated from the people than if they had been 
left uneducated, that in short, English Education, how- 
ever far it might be pushed, would remain sterile. 
They pressed for the encouragement and development 
of the indigenous culture, and would have had High 
Schools and Universities, in which men should have 
studied, first of all, to periect the languages, and litera- 
ture, and knowledge of their own land. They fought 
hard, but they failed utterly, and we have the Baboo, 
instead of the thoroughly instructed Pundit,” (p. 327). 

The Necessity a.nd Importance of 
Technical Education in India. 

It goes without saying that the necessity 
and importance of Technical Education and 
the desirability of having Technical Insti- 
tutions working side by side with those in- 
tended for general education (Primaxy and 
Secondary) are receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion in these days. My own experience is 
that an efficient and properl 3 ^ equipped 
Technical school is the necessary comple- 
ment of a general school. Boys failing to 
secure success in the general arts course are 
not infrequently found to come out success- 
ful in some one of the technical or industrial 
studies for which their nature, aptitude and 
inclinations fit them. The terrible in- 
crease in the number of failures in the Matri- 
culation examinations of late leaves a large 
number of unemployed and imperfectly 
educated youths who are sure to turn th 
attention to somo.of the useful bt^n’C^hes 
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study open to them on the industrial or 
technical side. Many of the High School 
students who out of sheer necessity turn 
their attention to professional studies and 
become reporters, typists, book-keepers, 
printers, maistries, etc., are found quite com- 
petent to receive sometimes much higher 
salaries than even University graduates. 
From this it can safely be asserted that there 
is a growing appreciation on the part of the 
public to avail themselves of the facilities 
that technical schools general^ afford, and 
that with increased funds, the work of these 
institutions can be made more efficient and 
useful to them. The plea sometimes urged 
that industrial activity on the part of the pub- 
lic should precede or be a condition precedent to 
the opening of technical schools on the part 
of the Government is in my opinion quite 
untenable at present and unsuited to the 
condition of a people who look up to Govern- 
ment for every initiative. Every technical 
school which in addition to a course of 
scientific study imparts mechanical training 
of some kind or other serves from the edu- 
cational stand-point more than the purpose 
of a museum or an exhibition, and when 
such technical institutions are placed side 
by side with general schools and under the 
same management so as to admit of an 
interaction, the influence they exert on each 
other is very wholesome, especially now 
when the modifications in the Universit}^ 
curriculum require a practical knowledge of 
the subjects, taught in general schools, such 
as practical geonietry, drawing, mensuration, 
etc. 

This would thorough^ justify an expen- 
diture of public funds on technical vschools, 
especially on those that are conducted along 
side of schools intended for general edu- 
cation, more than is at present allotted to 
them by Government or by public bodies. 

R. SuBRAMANlA IyER, 
Super intendent^ Native Technical 
Institute^ T rivandrtm. 

Service and Self-Sacrifice^ 

We extract the following remarks from a 
review in the Daily News of ‘Home life in 
Germany^ by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Methuen, 

IDS. ' • ' ' ' . ■ ' ' ^ 

It is, true that the whole standpoint and place in^civt- 
Ikation of a people are indicated by the manner in 
which it regards' its women. That this also will fix the 
character of its home-life is not less true. And Mrs» 


Sidgwick IS emphatic when slic says that generally in 
Germany the woman is regarded as the inferior of the 
man : ^*It is impo.ssibie for an English woman to be in 
Germany without feeling, if she understands, what is 
going on around her, that she has suddenly lost caste d’ 
She must stay there some time before she can realise 
the difference in its full extent, but there are small 
things that will strike her at once. In the tramcar a 
man will not think of offering his seat to a lady. He 
will not carry a parcel for her in the street, or open a 
djDor for her, or offer any of the small services which an 
Englishwoman expects to receive. He may be lavishly 
complimentary if he is not on terms of close acquain- 
tance, and kindly and concerned for her well-being 
if he is ; but in either case he will not forget that she is 
a woman. 

*'The German ideal for women is one of service and 
self-sacrifice.” In the German home the housewife 
occupies a place which often, in the eyes of her English 
sister at least, makes her a drudge. She rises early. 
In households where in England two or three maids 
would be kept, she has but one help, cooking herself, 
and superintending the work of the day to the smallest 
detail. She prides herself on the fact, and her feeling 
of contempt, though it is often indulgent contempt, for 
w'hat she regards ns the typical English housewife is in 
the sum of it a not unimportant contribution to the 
national view of England and the English people. 

“My son is in England,” you hear a German mother 
say, “I fear he may marry an Englishwoman.” 

“They sometimes do.” 

“It would break my heart. The women of that 
nation know nothing of housekeeping. They sit in 
their drawing-rooms all day, while Their husband’s 
hard-earned money is wasted in the kitchen. Mein 
armer Karl.” 

Had such a description been written of 
Indian women, it would be everywhere 
quoted by Christian missionaries as evidence 
'of the degradation of women under Hinduism 
or Islam. As it is written of Germany, can 
it be due to Christianity ? The situation 
would have pleased St. Paul. The position 
of women in northern Europe in pre- 
Christian times was certainly superior to 
their position as indicated in Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
book. 

Do Indian women ever regard the typical 
Englishwoman with feelings of ‘indulgent 
contempt T We have suspicions that it may 
be so. We have heard so much of the opinions 
of Englishwomen about Indian women that it 
would be refreshing to reverse the situation. 
And what after all is wrong in an idea! of 
service and self-sacrifice for any one ? 

The Mangalore Depressed Classes 
Mission. 

In the Madras Presidency and elsewhere 
the ‘untouchable’ classes inferior to the 
Sudr^-s in social status are known as Pan- 
chamas, or the fifth class. Their condition 
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is truly deplorable. Efforts are being made 
in a few places to better their condition. 
Mr. K. Ranga Ran, the self-sacrificing 
Superintendent of “The Mangalore Depressed 
Classes Mission/’ writes to us : — 

“Our school has now 54 pupils who besides 
getting free education, books, clothing, are 
given one free meal a day at noon. There 
are five boarders who live permanently in 
the school premises for education and train- 
ing in industries. An industrial institute 
attached to the school is also maintained 
which at present works six fly-shuttle 
looms. It is now propOvSed to start a small 
colony of some 60 or 70 Panchama families. 

I have purchased seven acres of land for 
the purpose and am moving the Govern- 
ment for grants of some 10 or 15 acres 
of additional ground. The Panchamas here 
are a peculiarly miserable people living 
in scattered huts on other people’s land as 
mere tenants-at-wilL Any attempt on 
the part of these people to improve — even 
the wearing of a clean cloth or the carry- 
ing of a cloth-umbrella, provokes the resent- 
ment of other classes and often invites 
bodily injury. It is believed that this colony 
scheme, which will enable some families to 
live in one compact neighbourhood, will 
afford facilities for bringing about the ameli- 
oration of these helpless people.” 

We make a few extracts from the speech 
which Mr. Ranga Rau made on Nov. 20, 1907, 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Industrial Institute for the Depressed Classes 
at Mangalore : — 

On account of its situation in the village, the school 
suffered much trouble from neighbouring people for a 
lime. They heaped poudrette at the gate and some 
of them used the boundary wall that was close to the 
school windows as their latrine. One of the two school- 
masters, who was himself a Panchama, was often 
ill-treated, his clothes were torn and his umbrellas 
broken, and he was once so severely belaboured in the 
presence of his pupils, that a complaint was lodged 
before the Magistrate. At my request Mr. Justin 
Boys paid frequent visits to the school with his 
Fturopean friends, which made an impression on the 
people that my school was a Government institution 
and this sort of persecution consequently stopped. 

Another difficulty in the path of Panchama progress 
is this. They are as a class day labourers who live on 
other people's land as mere tenants-at-will. The 
landlords who are in most cases low caste men resent 
their Panchama tenants sending their children to school 
and press them to vacate their buildings. The Bolur 
school suffered much in attendance on accout . of this 
trouble. These poor people enjoy no' sympathy of the 
village officials and are themselves incapable of 


communicating their grievances to the higher Revenue 
authorities and have consequently no hope of becoming 
owners of even small patches of waste ground directly 
under the Government on assessments of 4 or 8 annas. 

It is an extremely difficult task to secure the regular 
attendance of Panchama pupils. For two 3/ears I 
gave cash presents to pupils at the rate of 2 to 6 pies 
per pupil daily according to their age. For one year 
and a half, I gave them a daily meal at noon, merely 
to keep the institution afloat. The Panchamas live in 
scattered places and not in a compact neighbourhood. 
Little children hav^e thus to come from a distance of 
2 to 3 miles and starve the whole day. I am of opinion 
that no Panchama school in our District can thrive 
unless food is provided to the children and a small 
industrial department is attached to the school. 

Work like that which Mr. Rau is carrying 
on under immense difficulties deserves the 
hearty support of all men and women. 

Mi% Stead on terrorism. 

Mr. Stead writes as follows on the use of 
bombs as a political weapon : — 

The analogy between the Tsar and Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn, always close enough, is becoming closer 
still now that the mild Hindoo has taken to emulating 
the bomb-throwing Russians. It is unfortunate, this out- 
break of assassinating fury, but it will be as impotent 
in India as it has been m Russia. Bombs are like 
measles, they annoy ; they are not fatal like smallpox, 
they^ kill individuals here and there, but the body 
politic experiences nothing more than a series of pin 
pricks from the most successful assassinations. They 
are justifiable only as a desperate and sensational 
method of advertising discontent. In India there are 
so many less ^ objectionable and not less effective 
methods that it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
attempt to acclimatise in Asia the most ruthless and 
useless crirne of the West will speedily be abandoned. 
If the Indians really desire to convince their rulers 
that they are in earnest, let them stick to the boycott. 
One effective bo^^cott carried out peacefully but 
resolutely is far more embarassing than a dozen 
assassinations. Witness the effects of the Chinese 
boycott of American goods a year ago, and the excite- 
ment that has been caused by the 'Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods at Canton. Dynamite is the refuge 
of despair. To employ a bomb is to admit that you 
are at the end of your resources. Whereas, if the 
truth be told, the discontented in India have still a 
whole pack of good cards up their sleeves.’^ 

We agree. We suspect, however, that 
Englishmen who have no Indian experience 
do not know that the boycott and other 
passive resistance methods are not quite so 
easy to employ in India as in China or 
other independent countries. In China the 
Government is with the people in their 
attempt ^ to boycott American or Japanese 
goods ; in India the ruling classes are 
bitterly opposed to the boycott of British 
goods. 
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Female Edmcation in the United Pro- 
vinces, 

We are very glad to learn that Miss 
Vidyawati Seth, a Hindustani girl belong- 
ing to a respectable orthodox Hindu family of 
Oudh, has this year passed the Matriculation 
examination of the Allahabad University. 
We do hope where she has led, others will 
follow. We are also pleased to note that 
Miss Nirmalini Bose, a Bengali Hindu 
girl of Oudh, has passed the B’. A. examina- 
tion of the Allahabad University. We trust 
she will use her knowledge and training for 
the good of her sex. 

We are very glad to read in the Advocate 
that Miss Vidyawati is 

the first Hindustani girl from an orthodox res- 
pectable Hindu family of Oudh, we may say 
from the United Provinces, who has passed the En- 
trance examination. We congratulate her and her 
father Babu Brij Behari Seth of Biswan, r3istrict 
Sitapur, Accountant of the Examiner’s Office, Bareilly, 
on her success. Seth Brij Behari is an ardent advocate 
of female education ; in spite of the jeers of the back- 
ward people, he broke the parda and gave his daughter 
the benefits of school education. We hope he will 
succeed in the noble ideal set by him, that of allowing 
Miss Vidyawati to become a graduate, so that she may 
devote herself to the furtherance of female education 
in these Provinces. 

The efforts made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces to spread 
female education are commendable. 

Are Indians fit for self-government ? 

Mr. Ratanshaw Koyasji, b.a., ll. b., soli- 
citor, of Blantyre, Nyasaland, contributes a 
telling letter to India on the above subject 
and quotes the following words of the late 
yMr. :Anstey 

“We are apt to forget when we talk of preparing 
people in the East by education, and all that sort of 
thing, for Municipal government and Parliamentary 
government, that the East is the parent of municipali- 
ties. Local self-government, in the widest acceptation 
of the term, is as old as the East itself. No matter 
what portion of that country, there is not a portion of 
Asia, from West to East, from North to South, which 
is not swarming with municipalities ; and not only so, 
but like to our municipalities of old, they are well 
bound together as in a species of net -work, so that 
you ha\^e ready made to your hand the frame- 
work of a great system of representation, and 
all you have to do is to adopt what you have there. 
...Take the case of China. I happened to be called 
upon to prepare a scheme of police administration for 
that portion of China which has fallen into our domi- 
nions. What did I do ? Did I go to Germany, or 
the United States, or England in quest of models? No, 

I looked across to Canton : they had the tithing, the 
hundred, the shire, the province and the kingdom. I 
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adopted that system, and that is the system by which 1 
believe that part of our dominit^ns is gov^'crencd at this 
day. Take Bengal; open that mast admirable of all 
collections of State papers, the celebrated Fifth Report 
of the Committee of iSii, and read there if you wish to 
know of what mighty things the municipal sy.stem of 
India is capable.... Now let" me go to what we call poli- 
tical representative government on a large scale. Can 
any man who has in his memory the marvellous history 
of the Sikh Commonwealth tell me that the natives of 
India are incapable not onl}* of sending delegates to a 
Council sitting in Calcutta or Bomba}' or Madras or 
Agra, but if the emergency required it, of governing 
themselves What was the ca.se of the Sikh Common- 
wealth ? Who were the Sikhs when their prophet first 
found them out? Poor miserable stravelings from Ben- 
gal, of whoin their great founder, knowing well the 
stuff from which Asiatics were made, looking with a 
prophetic eye into the future, said, T will teach the 
sparrow to strike the eagle.’ In comparison with the 
great dynasty of Aurang;:ebe, it was the sparrow as 
compared to the eagle, and in less than a century the 
sparrow did strike the eagle.,.. We ought to profit 
by the moral , and we ought'to believe that tho.se poor 
Bengalees who in three generations (for it onl)' re- 
quired three generations to effect that marvellous 
change) were able to found a Commonwealth, may be 
reasonably considered to be fit to exercise the much 
less exalted function of meeting village by village, taluq 
by taluq, and there, electing in their own quiet way, 
some spokesman on their behalf to go and confer with 
the Sircar. For that is the meaning'^ of representative 
Government.” 

“Let us not be frightened by that bugbear incapa- 
city ; there is no nation unfit for free institutions. If 
you wait for absolute perfection, tlie world will come 
to an end before you have established your free insti- 
tutions ; but you must take the world as it is, and there 
is no nation so ignorant but knows its wants ; or some 
of its pressing wants ; there is no nation so poor, but 
it has some proprietary or possessory interests for the 
perfection of which it is solicitous ; and there is no 
nation which is not entitled, therefore, with a view to its 
own wants, or what it conceives to be its wants and 
interests, to be heard in its own defence.” 

It is opposed to the interests of some 
people to admit that we are fit for self- 
government. It is they who pervert history 
and invent falsehoods. Of course, we are 
not absolutely fit ; — no nation is. 

Cities of Buddhism^^^ 

In an article on The Cities of Buddhism, 
which appeared recently in this magazine, 
the writer, Sister Nivedita, followed out an 
induction which led to the conclusion that 
from 250 B. C,, onwards, the Buddhist 
monks in India lived in abbeys or monast- . 
eries outside the walls of cities, and repre- 
sented socially the democratic idea. In 
support of this inference, it gives us great 
pleasure to call attention to a striking 
quotation from a classical writer in Europe, 
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found on pa|2[’e 133 of General Sir A. 
Cunningham’s work on ‘‘The Bhilsa Topes/* 
About a century later (A. D , 270*303) the learned 
Porphyrins divided the (}yrnnosophists (or half-naked 
philosophers of India) into two classess, the Brachmanes 
and SramaNoei : the former being' a family or tribe, 
the latter a mixture of all classes" The Sramanoei or 
Sratnanas shaved their heads, wore nothing but a 
stole or tunic, abandoned their families and property, 
and lived together in colleges outside the city walls. 
'Their time was spent in holy conversation, and at the 
sound of a bell they assembled for prayers ; for the 
monks no longer begged their daily bread, but each 
received his dish of rice from the king. 

^‘The Orient in London/^ 


A correspondent in London writes to us, 
under date of the beginning of July : 

I'he Evangelical world in London has been 
all agog during the past month, attending the 
spectacle in the Agricultural Hall that is 
somewhat libellously known as “The Orient 
in London.” Evangelical Christianity is 
famous for its antagonism to the theatre. 
But here the theatre may be said to have 
come to the Evangelical. For the main 
feature in this exhibition is a kind of Geogra- 
phico-Christian pageant, and the principal 
performers in this, are obviously recruited 
from the dramatic profession. 

The pageant is melodrama, of a very 
blatant and embarassing type, throughout. 
The scenic background and chorus involves 
an enormous number of performers. But 
the “ Orient in London ” (why Orient^ parti- 
cularly ?)“ draws ” immensely. Clergy and 
pious persons of both sexes throng to the 
scene. Undoubtedly, the undertaking proves 
a great financial success. 

Morally, one feels that the secret of its 
popularity lies in the food it supplies to the 
national vanity. These English remind one, 
in their religion, of the Pharisee, famed in 
their own scriptures, who stood up and 
prayed, “ Oh Lord, I thank thee that — I am 
not as other men arc !...! fast twice in the 
week. I give alms of all that I possess/’ 
Throughout the Pageant of ‘ From Dark- 
ness to Light,’ John Bull is laying like 
flattering unction to his soul. “ Lo, I am not 
as other men are, nor even as these heathen!” 
We doubt very much about his inner mus- 
sings flying up, or his thoughts being birds 
that seek very earnestly, 'as he- watches, to 
soar above himself. 

Persons who are emancipated, by reason 
of their birth, from this intoxication of 
egoism that afflicts the simple Briton, 


wonder at many things. The leather masks 
worn by some of the Africans, in the second 
episode”, where the meeting of Livingstone 
and Stanley is depicted, strike them as a 
blasphemy against humanity. It is strange 
that the missionary^ letting one into the 
secret of his real thoughts about other races, 
should find it necessary to commit the 
sacrilege of caricaturing man, in the name 
of a higher faith ! The enthusiasm with 
which the African people are made to sing, 
at the entry of Stanie}^ “T/ze while many imth 
his gunsy and flagSy^ is a revelation as to 
the portrait of himself that the European 
most sincerely admires. 

The third, and only strictly Oriental, 
episode, deals with India. Here the mis- 
sionaries, apparently in perfect unconscious- 
ness, portray a marriage of Madrasis in the 
first scene, as of a local family of Benai-es 
in the second ! The implication is, further, 
that they are Kali-worshippers ! An impos- 
sible child, in this curious melangCy comes 
running to the missionaries with the state- 
ment that she hates, hates, hates, her 
husband of three years’ standing, and refuses 
to go to the father-in-law’s house. Here is 
the opportunity for much animadversion on 
child-marriage. But the official element is 
uppermost in the white man. He does not 
intervene. Four or five years pass by, and 
the couple, now evidently well-lcnown 
in Benares, are portrayed on the Manikar- 
nika Ghat. The man is dead, and the wife 
about to commit sutte. The usual cere- 
monies are gone through, and the fire is 
about to be lighted, when an official appears 
on the scene, and stops the sacrifice of the 
woman, in the name of the newly-made 
law, which latter, we are expecte<^ to infer, 
owes its origin to the missionaries. It is 
always easy to expose the religion of others 
to ridicule, while we hold ourselves up to 
envy and admiration. But the Procession . 
chorus of Kali-worshippers, and the Chorus 
of mourners, are two items that deserve 
quotation, to show how the thing is done 
in the present case. 

Procession Chorus. 

Kali! 

Umal Parvati ! 

Hamavati ! 

We come to you 

With blood, — 

With the blood of goats and rams, — 

With the blood o! sheep and lambs. 




Diirgama is cruel ! 

Durgama lo\'es blood ! 

Did she not slay the mighty Dtivga / 

Did she not shake the whole earth 
With her dancing ? 

Till Shiva, her husband, 

P'lung himself under her feet 
And saved the world ? 

Kali is cruel,— 

Her eyes are red, — 

Her breasts are covered with blood, — 

Her girdle is of dead men’s hands, — 

Her necklace is of dead men’s skulls, — 

Her eai'rings are dead men’s bodies. 

Hamavati ! 

Uma ! Parvati ! 

Kali! Kali!” 

Chorus of Women. 

‘‘Aiyo ! Aiyo ! 

Why did you leave us ? 

Why did you leave us ? 

Was your wife not good to you ? 

Did she not cook well for you ? 

Aiyo ! Aiyo ! 

“Durgama is cruel ! 

Did she not slay the mighty Durga ?” 
is somewhat obscure here. Doubtless some 
missionary could elucidate the point. And 
who is “ Hamavati/' pray ? 

The women of the crowd gather round 
the young widow, who is about to sacrifice 
herself on her husband's pyre, and salute 
her hy touching her head with their hands, 
and then • touching their own heads. Is 
this not an extraordinary revelation of 
missionary ignorance, regarding common 
Hindu customs and associations. Another 
point that calls for note in this amazing 
scene, is the impropriety of the manners 
of European women, when dressed in Hindu 
costumes. No Indian can have seen this 
particular episode without becoming pain- 
fully aware of this. It adds to the irrita- 
tion and anger that he suffers as he watches. 
It insults and outrages him. Yet this parti- 
cular impertinence is entirely unintentioned. 
The women on the stage are utterly un- 
aware of seeming bold or brazen in glances 
and conduct. The beautiful bearing and 
manners of the Indian woman have passed 
unnoticed, unimitated, that is all I 

Above and beyond all these trifles, how- 
ever, it will be news to most of us that the 
missionaries were the prime movers in the 
abolition of Suttee in India, as they intend 
us to understand, from their inclusion of 
the event within their pageant. No Indian 
must ever be allowed to forget that it was 
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we ourselves, the Indian people, In the 
person of Ram Mohun Roy, who initiated 
the movement, and demanded the law, 
that put an end to Suttee. The whole 
history of this matter ought unquestionabl}^ 
to be worked out and recorded, by an 
Indian hand. 

We envy the missionary his geographic 
knowledge : we pity him for all the use 
he is able to make of it. The Pageant itself 
does not exhaust the “Orient in London.” 
This includes also an exhibition drawn from 
many countries. On this, I trust to write 
in a future letter. 

Indians in South Africa. 

Indians in the Transvaal are again being 
subjected to various indignities and persecu- 
tion. Many of them have already gone to 
jail rather than submit to unjust and in- 
sulting laws. It seems the Colonists are 
not content with ill-treating male Indians, 
but have begun to subject Indian woriiep 
to barbarous and cowardly treatment. 
Indian Opinion in its issue of the 13th June 
publishes new's of a gross and inhuman 
insult to Indian women in one of the Natal 
jails, where an Indian woman wdio was 
imprisoned for not having paid the £3 poll 
tax, had her head shaved. It is said that 
this is a rule of the jail in the case of Indian 
women prisoners. It is said to be the rule 
in the Durban jail as w^ell. We do not . 
wish to excite the contempt of the civilised 
world by giving way to impotent rage. 
Let Indians try by every legitimate means 
to grow strong, united and prosperous, so 
that a day may come when the cowardly 
bullying of our countr^^men abroad will 
cease. Appeals to the S3!'mpathetlc feelings 
of British statesmen are worse than useless. 
In this world people get and deserve to get 
only what they can take. Whining is un- 
manly. 

A meeting was recently held in Bombay 
to consider the grievances of the Indians 
in the Transvaal and place them before the 
British public. The tone adopted was 
manlier than usual, and that is the only 
hopeful feature of the situation. 

. The Aga Khan, who presided, said they should all,, 
whether Hindus or MaSomedans, Sikhs or Parsis, 
unite in carrying on throughout this country an agita- 
tion such as had never before been known in this 
peninsula, for securing the repeal of those laws which 
were most insulting to the Indian people and their 
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religions. For years past he had been conscious 
that in fairness the imperial Government should allow 
the Government of India to pass Acts penalising 
citizens of the colonies in question when the)^ came to 
India. The excuse given by the Imperial Government 
that they could not interfere in the affairs of a self- 
governing cfdony was in his opinion absolutely in- 
sufficient There was a way out of it and it was to 
allow the Government of India to retaliate through ks 
Legislature and he thought they would succeed in 
time in awakening an interest in the English public in 
this matter if the}' carried on their ^ agitation in a per- 
sistent and determined manner. His Highness moved 
the following resolution ; ‘‘That this meeting protests 
against the recent anti-Asiatic legislation in the Trans- 
vaal Colony in the shape of the 'Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Act and Immigration Restriction Bill and 
requests the immediate repeal of the said Acts so far 
as they affect British Indians in the Transvaal.” 

In Rhodesia and other colonies also 
Indians are being treated as though they 
were not men. 


The health of three provinces. 

In East Bengal and Assam in 1907 

“On a population of 29,812,735 in areas where re- 
gistration is seriously attempted the recorded birth- 
rate per mi He was 37*01 compared with 37*38 in the 
preceding year and with 39*31, the average of the 
previous five years. The recorded death-rate was 
29*30, compared with 31*67 in the preceding year and 
with 32*19, the average of the previous five years. 

So that though the birth-rate has fallen, 
the fall in the death-rate has been more 
marked. The situation is, therefore, not 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

Turning to Bengal, we find that in the 
same year 1907, the birth-rate was 37*70 
per mille of pop>ulation, against 37*32 per 
mille returned in 1906. The ratio of deaths 
per mille was 37*72, against 36*08 in the 
previous year and 34*63, the average of the 
previous quinquennium. Thus in Bengal 
the birth-rate has risen very slightly, but 
the death-rate has risen to a much greater 
extent and has been slightly higher than 
the birth-rate. It is also to be observed 
that the death-rate has been steadily rising 
in Bengal. 

Let us now look at the figures for the 
United Provinces, which are still considered 
a healthy region by Bengalis and other 
outsiders. • ‘ ■ 


The following table gives a comparative 
view of the health of the three provinces in 


1907. 

Province. Birth-rate, 

E. B. & Assam. 37.01 
Bengal 37*70 

,U., P. . 41.18 .V , 


The number of births*, registered was 1,963,963 as • 
against 1,918 ,425 in 1 906, -and;; the rate per i ,000 of ' 
the population was 41*18 40.22 in 1906 affd 

a quinquennial average of' 44*2:, But the number of " 
deaths increased from 1,863,336 in 1906 to 2,072,536 
in 1907, and the death rate from 39*0710 4346, the 
quinquennial average being 38*12. 


IDeath-rate.' ..''Di'fference ■ 
29.30 +7.71 

37.72 -~.02 

43.46 -2.28 

This shows that in the United Provinces 
both the birth-rate and death-rate has been 
higher than in the other two provinces, and 
that healthy Hindustan shows a greater 
excess of the death-rate over the birth-rate 
than elsewhere. The quinquennial average 
death-rate was also much higher the in U. P. 
than in the two Bengals. As the U. P, 
Government says : — 

The statistics given in the report afford food for 
very serious reflection and indicate a state of affairs 
calling for the anxious consideration of the Government 
and the local authorities. The birth-rate is below and 
the death-rate above the normal. The provincial 
death-rate was surpassed only by that of the Punjab. 

No proof is required for the assertion that 
under British rule the United Provinces have 
until recently been healthier than United 
Bengal. It is matter of common knowledge. 
But it may not be so generally known that 
though during the Mussalman period Bengal 
was known as “the paradise of the regions,” 
and “the paradise of India,” it was not 
so healthy as Upper India. A friend who 
has studied the original Persian historical 
works on India carefully has kindly fur- 
nished us with the following proofs for the 
statement made above. 

(1) Aurangzib wrote to one of his mansab-- 
dars ; “you complain of the small amount of 
revenue that can be collected from the jetgir 
you have obtained. If you want, I can give 
you a jagir in Bengal in lieu of it ; Bengal 
is hell full of bread (domkh-i-ptir-nan)J^ 

(2) Shihabuddin Talish, the historian of 
the conquest of Assam, writes in his preface : 
“My object in writing this book is that some 
courtier, reading it, may take pity on me 
and place me under lasting obligation by 
rescuing me from the whirlpool (ghirkab) 
of service in Bengal.” 

(3) Shuja wrote to Shah Jehan from Ben- 
gal; “We are suffering great misery here. 
Jf you add only one pargana of Bihar to 
my Subah of Bengal, then keeping my 
children there I can live in peace of mind.” 
Shuja resided in Rajmehal. We wonder 
how much more unhealthy Dacca must have 
seemed to him. 
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Ma}" we enquire why Hindustan is grow- 
ing unheaithier year by year? The U. P/ 
Government of course says that “the grievous 
mortality from plague is responsible for this 
rise” in the death-rate. But what is plague 
due to ? We have always contended that it 
is due to the poverty of the people, joined 
to their ignorance of and pecuniary inability 
to observe sanitary rules. Sir John Hewett 
will convene a sanitary conference in Sep- 
tember next. This may do some good. But 
we do not think there can be any lasting 
and steady improvement in the health of 
the people under his charge unless he goes 
to the root of the matter, and, b}^ permanent 
or long term settlements of the land revenue 
on substantially reduced rates, by an Indus- 
trial revival, and by a wider spread of 
education, succeeds in improving the material 
and moral condition of the people. In his 
Province infant mortality has been simply 
appalling, — “higher than in any province 
except the Central Provinces.” 

Infant mortality was slightly higher than in the pre- 
ceding year though less than in 1905. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor however deeply regrets the marked ten- 
dency to increase shown by the infantile death-rate. 
The average for the period iSgi — igoo was 229*4, 
whilst that for the first six years of the present century 
was 248*5 and the death-rate for 1907 was 352*2. 

We have already stated that in Muham- 
madan times Bengal *was probably not so 
healthy as Hindustan proper ; — no damp and 
hot region can be particularly healthy. At 
the same time it must be observed that before 
the sixties of the last century Bengal was not 
so unhealthy and malarious as now. In the 
early British period Bengal proper furnished 
brave and hardy soldiers to the Indian Army, 
and Bengalis had a good physique. The 
following extract from a letter writen by 
Lord Minto, ancestor of the present Lord 
Minto, from Calcutta on September 20th, 
1807, to the Honourable A. M. Elliott, after 
visiting Barrackpore, will show what the 
Bengali was in those days: — 

*^The men themselves are still more ornamental. I 
never saw so handsome a race. They are much supe- 
rior to the Madras people, whose forms I admired also. 
Those were slender. These are tall, muscular, athletic 
figures, perfectly shaped and with the finest possible cast 
of countenance and features. Their features are of the ■ 
most classical European models with great variety , at 
the same time ; but the females seem still as hideous as 
at Madras, and one cannot conceive that they should 
be the mothers of such handsome sons.*^ Lord Minto 
in India by the Countess Minto. 

Coming to the Muhammadan period we 


find Bengal referred to in compiimentaiy 
terms, as the subjoined extracts will show. 

Aurang^ebe referred to Bengal as '^Zehanet-ul- 
bulad,’’ i,e,i ‘^the paradise of the regions.” (Sir Wm. 
Jones's Persian Grammar, p. 171). 

“The abundance of advantages peculiar to this 
country have induced the Eastern World to call it the 
paradise of India; and the Western, without hyperbole, 
the rich kingdom of Bengal.” (Orme’s Hindostan, 2nd 
Vol. p. 4. Madras reprint of iS6t). 

The Chief of the French Factory at 
Cossimbazar, named M. Jean Law wrote in 
his Memoir of the Revolution in Bengal in 
1761 : — 

“In all the official firmans, parwanas of the 

Mogol Empire, when there is question of Bengal, it Is 
never named without adding these words, Paradise of 
India/ an epithet given to it par excellence. The 
country supplies all its own wants by its fruitfulness 
and the variety of its productions, of the other parts 
of the Empire all stand in need.” 

S. C. Hill’s Bengal in 1756-1757, Vol. IIL p. 160J. 

It may be that when Bengal was spoken 
of as the paradise of India the reference 
was mainly to the fertility of her soil and 
the stream of wealth that flowed into the pro- 
vince in exchange for her numerous & excel- 
lent manufactures. But a fertile soil and raw 
materials for manufacture alone cannot make 
a country wealthy. Man must co-operate 
with nature with his industry and skill. It 
does not require much intelligence to under- 
stand that a sickly people, such as present- 
day Bengalis are for the most part, could 
not have made Bengal the paradise of 
India that it was in the days of the Mughal 
Emperors. It follows then that Bengal was 
very much healthier under the Mughals than 
now. Will the British nation ponder, and 
tell us the reason why ? 

Shuja wrote to his father asking that at 
least a pargana of Bihar might be added to 
his Subah of Bengal, so that he might use 
that pargana as a sanitarium for his family. 
Evidently Bihar was then much healthier 
than Bengal proper. But what are the 
facts now ? The Resolution on the Report 
of the Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, for 
the year 1907, says : “More than 90 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths [from plague] 
occurred in the Patna Division,...” As re- 
gards deaths from fevers, the Resolution 
states : “Looking to the different Divisions, ; 
Bhagalpur now heads the list with a ratio 
of deaths per thousand of 30*40,.:.”. This 
shows that Bihar is now more unhealthy 
than Bengal proper. We again ask, will 
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the British nation ponder, and tell us the 

reason why? 

We shall give them a clue. The Reso- 
lution says : — 

‘*ln remarkable contrast with these figures 
Uie death-rates for the general population) are those 
returned for the jails of the Province, in which the 
death-rate per mille decreased from 24 in 1905 to 
E7*5 in 1907. 'Fhe jail statistics testify, as the Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons has stated, to what can 
be done by persistent and common sense attention to 
sanitation.” 

Granted that the Inspector-GeneraPs re- 
mark embodies the whole truth. The ques- 
tion then arises, why do not the people 
outside the jails in their own homes attend 
to sanitation ? The plain answer is, they 
do not know the rules of health, (and 
Government is responsible to the full extent 
for their llliterac}?' and ignorance), and 
even if they knew those rules, they could 
not, for want of means, observe them, as 
regards their habitations, surroundings, 
clothing and food (and for this state of 
things, too, Government is mainly respon- 
sible). 

The fact is millions of Indian men and 
women live on insufficient and bad food 
throughout their lives, and live in dark, 
low, damp, and ill-ventilated hovels, 
wearing only a strip of rag round their 
loins. The jail diet is not very generous, 
nor jail accommodation comfortable. But 
they are far better than the usual food and 
shelter which millions of India’s sons and' 
daughters get from year’s end to year’s end. 
No wonder then that jails should show 
better health than the homes of free Indians. 

As regards the causes of the diseases, defi- 
cient and polluted water-supply, obstructed 
drainage, and the very high prices of food- 
grains, are mentioned as some of them. 
Private efforts to remove these causes are 
laudable and necessary and are signs of 
national life. But when these causes affect 
entire provinces, the responsibility to apply 
the correct remedies certainly rests with the 
State. We are familiar with the stereo- 
typed methods of official conferences, en- 
quiries, and deputations of special officers ; 
but are rather curious and impatient to see 
the results. The enlightened British Govern- 
ment may take a lesson from the half- 
civilised Hindu and Mussalman Kings of 
India in the matter of a free and copious 
water-supply at any rate. 


The Central Law College. 

As the proposed University Law College 
is not intended to monopolize law teaching 
in Bengal, many of the objections at first 
raised to it fall to the ground. Nor is it 
inconsistent with the character of a teach- 
ing Uuniversity, as the Calcutta University 
now is, to have a law college of its own. 
But we do not know why the Central Lav/ 
College should not be a Government institu- 
tion, like the Medical College and the Engi- 
neering College. Universit}/^ Lecturers and 
Readers in particular subjects are one thing, 
and a college under the management of the 
University is a different thing. The Vice- 
chancellor’s argument for dissociating the 
teaching of law from the Arts Colleges Is 
theoretically correct. He says, just as 
medical teaching and engineering classes 
should not be under the control of the Prin- 
cipal of an Arts college, who knows nothing 
of medicine and engineering, so should not 
the teaching of law be under the control of 
an Arts College Principal who knows nothing 
of law. But this sort of reasoning is 
capable of much wider application. Is a 
Principal who Is an M. A. in History quali- 
fied, on this principle, to control the teaching 
of Chemistry, or Biolog}^, or Geolog}^^ Or 
is one who is a specialist in Chemistry 
fit to control the teaching of Metaphysics ? 
The Principal of even a purely Arts 
College cannot be an expert in every arts 
subject taught in his college. In fact, a 
Principal need not be a master of all 
knowledge or a ‘‘jack of all trades ; ” he is 
expected to bring a cultured mind to bear 
on his work. For these reasons we are not 
disposed to attach much importance to the 
aforesaid argument of the Vice-chancellor. 

These, however, are minor matters. The 
real question that is agitating the public 
mind is whether the proposed Law College 
and the new Law Regulations of the 
University will not co-operate to make legal 
education so costly as to shut the door of an 
honorable and useful career to a consider- 
able number of young men belonging to 
poor families. For whether the university 
Law College be a monopolist, or an unduly 
high standard of equipment in other colleges 
be insisted upon, the result will be the same 
in either case, — the closing of all other law 
classes. In our country the number of careers 
open to aspiring youth is very limited. A 
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further narrowing of the field is highly 
undesirable. 

Was it after all a mei*e accident that the 
so-called “ Bomb College ” at Maniktola 
was not joined by a single graduate ? 
Verb am sap. 

If there is any thing in which there should 
not be the. occasion in any country to say, 
every door is barr’d with gold and opens 
but to golden keys/' it is education. The 
Government grant proposed to be made for 
5 years to give scholarships of Rs. 2 per 
mensem will still leave the tuition fee higher 
than in the law classes in private colleges. 
And the grant is not permanent. It may be 
meamt temporarily to allay apprehensions 
and be only an exemplification of the art 
of letting down gently.” If one career is 
going to be partial!}" closed to our youth, it 
is the bounden duty of those who are res- 
ponsible for such a result to open others. 

Of course discipline must be maintained 
at any cost, and we think it is maintained 
in some law classes and can be easily main- 
tained in alb But efficiency is another 
matter. It is a relative term. We are not 
lawyers, and do not knovc much about the 
merits of the lawyers of the different Pro- 
vinces of India. But this we know, and 
it is held in legal circles, too, that Bengal 
with her inefficient law classes has produced 
on the whole as able and as many lawyers 
as Provinces which possess Central Law 
Colleges. It might perhaps be very desirable 
to have eminent German Professors of 
Chemistry to teach that subject in our 
schools and colleges. But we cannot afford 
to have them. There is such a thing as 
being too ambitious even in education. We 
trust our University will avoid this mistake. 
The teachers of the proposed Law College 
will undoubtedly be able to devote more 
time and attention to their work than the 
Law Professors can do now. But it is obvi- 
ous that considering the salaries proposed 
to be given and the conditions laid down, 
lawyers of somewhat lower attainments and 
abilit}^ than those of the present Professors 
can alone be secured. We think nobody 
will dispute the proposition that good work 
is the product of not time and attention 
alone, but of attainments and ability also. 
Your plodding ass is no doubt a worthy 
animal, but he cannot take the place of the 
thoroughbred Arab. 


Some people think there are too many 
lawyers, and this increases litigation. The 
point has not been proved. Besides, is it 
not probable that with a smaller number of 
lawyers many an aggrieved poor man must 
go without legal help and redress, on account 
of the rise in the lawyer's fees? The quality 
of the bar and the judicial service must 
also suffer, if the area of recruitment be nar- 
row-ed. For even supposing that charitable 
gentlemen ^ provided a large number of 
students with their expenses, certainly one 
or two colleges cannot accommodate an 
indefinite number of students. And there 
are at present no such charitable men that 
we know of. 

There is a tendency in ail despotically- 
governed countries on the part of the police 
and the executive to encroach on the lawful 
rights of the people. All men do not know 
the law. Those who know and are not 
servants of Government can tell people their 
rights and defend their liberties. Lawyers, 
therefore, render useful service to society ; 
and have in all countries taken a promi- 
nent and honorable part in the struggle 
for popular rights and liberties. Thinning 
their ranks is, therefore, somewhat of a 
blow to the popular cause. Of course, if 
the legal profession be practically closed 
to a number of men, they wall seek other 
and possibly more independent careers. 
But it takes time for a nation to create new 
careers for its youth ; and they may not 
have the same sort of value for the national 
life as the legal profession. Of course the}^ 
may directly add to the wealth and resources 
of the nation, which Law does not. The 
period of transition is likely to be one of 
unrest and discontent. But if the present 
move teaches our people not to be at the 
mercy of a bureaucracy, whose interests are 
opposed to ours, as regards careers for our 
educated youth, the blow shall not have 
been struck in vain. 

We are, however, not in the least despond- 
ent. Manhood consists in encountering every 
fresh difficulty with rising faith and hope and 
courage and added determination. Our 
people are not entirely lacking in such 
manhood. Courage then, and advance ! 

Exciting face hatred^ and Sedition,. 

Trials for exciting race hatred and for sedi- 
tion seem to be a game governed by very 
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answers would oe very nonest ana cieai. 

(1) Any suggestion or incitement to over- 
throw the British Government is sedition, 

(2) Any criticism or condemnation of, or 
unfavourable comment on anything that any^ 
Government employee or employees (from 
the Village Chowkidar upwards) say or do 
jointly or severally in any capacity, is sedi- 
tion. We should not complain if either of 
these definitions were adopted. A third 
has been adumbrated by His Honour the 
Judge of Tinnevelly, which seems to include 
Swadeshi, Boycott and National Education 
in its wide sweep. We admire the frank- 
ness of this judge, though lawyers may call 
him a blockhead. We could have given 
him ungrudging praise if he had followed 
out his line of reasoning to its logical conclu- 
sion and laid down the legal dictum that 
whatever is calculated to make the Indians 
united, self-reliant, enlightened, strong and 
prosperous, is seditious. 

We hope nobody will think we are jok- 
ing; — for, as Fluellen would say, though 
journalism and joking both begin with the 
letter ‘j,’ the word jail also has the same 
initial letter. We are really perplexed. 
We cannot discover why some papers are 
punished and others are not even prose- 
cuted ; nor do we understand the nice 
difference, if there be any, between dis- 
approbation and disaffection. Possibly, it is 
because we are Orientals and do not under- 
stand or appreciate the liberty of the press 
that we enjoy, 'We find it, however, as a 
fact that some British, Irish and American 
newspapers indulge in more violent language, 
more bitter criticism, more shameless 
lying, and grosser misrepresentation than 
are to be found in our worst vernacular and 
English newspapers. 

We are in favour of truthful, dignified, 
self-restrained and courageous journalism. 
But we think that the liberty of the press can 
be a reality only if newspapers are allowed to 
publish criticisms of Government measures, 
&c., (short of suggestions of or incitements 
to the overthrow of the British Govern- 
ment) however strong, or, in the opinion of 
Government, full of misrepresentation they 
may be. If Government can spend immense 
sums for getting our newspapers read, tran- 
slated, and sonietimes prosecuted and 
punish^, its ' poVer 
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and to contradict and refute what it consi- 
ders false or wrong. If you knock down 
your critic it shows your physical strength, 
but not that you are right and he is wrong. 
The impression produced on the public mind 
by the severe sentences recently passed on 
journalists and speakers, is that Govern- 
ment is panic-stricken, is unwilling to know 
the truth of what people think of it, and 
afraid of the consequences of the truth re- 
garding its doings being widely known. 
The impression may be right or may be 
wrong, but there it is. 

What Government calls sedition is not 
killed by repression. Repression •'may beget 
hyprocrisy and guarded language. But sedi- 
tion can be killed only by a righteous policy 
and the unselfish treatment of man as man. 
Government is strong, but not stronger than 
human aspirations, backed as these are by 
the God of Righteousness. 

Condemnation of Severe Punishments, 

We think it serves no useful purpose 
merely to condemn the severe sentences 
recently passed on many editors and speak- 
ers as barbarous or monstrous, or worse. It 
gives relief to one’s feelings, no doubt ; but 
the severest condemnation of these sentences 
will not in the least influence Government. 
What attention has Government paid to the 
resolutions and representations of the Indian 
National Congress, which is the most influ- 
ential and representative public body that 
India has ever had ? The unwise and mis- 
guided practical protest of the Bombay 
millhands and other labourers against Mr. 
Tilak’s transportation, has cost some of 
them their lives. We do not pretend to be 
better than these labouring men. We have 
respect for their feelings and their courage, 
even while we deplore and condemn their un- 
wisdom and breach of the law of the land. 
But their practical protest would no more 
a^ail than the wordy condemnation of speak- 
ers and journalists. Exposing the mistakes of 
the judges and jurymen and the evils and in- 
justice of such trials and verdicts is better. 
But best of all courses is the reservation of 
all our energy and strength of emotion for 
.^making our nation stronger so that we may 
strive successfully to obtain the. full rights of 
citizenship, the rights to control legislation, 
.taxation and the administration of justice 


Penal Code remains what it is, and the 
Crirninal Procedure Code treats us as an 
inferior class, we cannot secure such justice 
as w^ desire. 

, The Utility of Severe Punishments. 

The punishment of transportation for life 
inflicted on Mr. Chidambaram Pillay alone 
has satisfied some Anglo-Indian papers. All 
other recent punishments have seemed to 
them lenient. Before the days of Romilly 
there were 150 offences, including some 
kinds of theft, which were punishable in 
England with death. English penal laws 
have since become vety much milder. But 
offences have not increased in number, but 
have on the contrary decreased. It is a 
mistake to think that severe punishments 
can repress any form of crime. There is 
such a thing as keeping the terrors of the 
law in reserve for the most heinous offences. 
If a man is to be punished with transport- 
ation for life for making a single inflamma- 
tory speech, may we ask what punishment 
would be inflicted for more aggravated 
forms of sedition ? If all kinds of sedition , 
are to be treated as equally heinous, what 
is it that will prevent men from resting 
content with mild sedition instead of pro- 
ceeding to break the law in a more agga- 
vated fashion ? 

It is foolish to expect to subdue the human 
mind by terror. The mind of man is very, 
elastic. Terror may damp its ardour for a 
short while. But it is sure to shake off its 
effects and grow bolder than eve'r. 

We do not know if Mr, Chidambaram 
Pillay has appealed against the judgment 
of Mr. Judge Pinhey.^ We think he has 
been unjustly convicted. Even if he be 
technically guilty, the sentence must be 
considered extremely severe. 

The Tilak trial. 

, ' We agree with the two jurors who wer.e 
in the minority in the Tilak trial, in holding 
that Mr. Tilak was Innocent. He has been 
uhjustl}^ convicted. 

During the trial judge and jury and prose- 
cuting counsel shrank into insignificance be- 
fore the towering, personality of Mr. Tilak., 
Even his political opponents must admit thp . 
ability, the fearlessness, the splendour of , his 
defence. Mr. Tilak must hav^fe felt frp^^.the ; 
beginning that his fate was sealed* But the , 
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Lord Lamington said : - 

‘'Every atteiUion should be paid to ihe development 

of primary education He would suggest that, 

without limiting the facilities for higher education, it 
should be given to the public at its proper cost.'’ 

(An eminently shopkeeperlike sugges- 
tion ! ) Similar views were expressed in the 
Commons during the Indian Budget Debate 
by Mr. Rees and others. 

The only note of dissent in the Lords was 
sounded b}' Lord Courtney, who said : — 

The noble lord who opened the debate and Lord 
Cromer had referred to the s}'stem of education, as, 
perhaps, the primary cause of the political agitation, 
and they suggested some change in the mode of edu- 
cation to meet the evil in the future. That appeared 
to him a very narrow \’icw of the education we had 
given in India. That system was bringing the edu- 
cated Indian into contact with the ideas of the West, 
and it was impossible that anything his noble friend 
could do would prevent the intercommunication of ideas 
between East and West. 


evident sincerity and strength of his convic- 
tions, his unconirnon strength of mind, and 
sturdy patriotism, not only enabled him to 
make a masterly defence, but even led him 
to indulge in outspokenness which minds not 
cast in his heroic mould would consider as 
bordering on indiscretion. But he was not 
moved by considerations of saving his skin 
and the last words that he uttered in court 
before sentence was passed gave expression 
to his faith that God rules the destinies of 
nations and that his sufferings might perhaps 
be the means of doing greater good to his 
country and its cause than his acquittal. 
And in that faith with hearts full of grief 
we bid him farewell for six y^ears. We 
may not ail admire or imitate his political 
principles or methods, but the example of 
his fearless patriotism must for ever remain 
a cherished national possession. His faults 
and errors of judgment will be forgotten ; 
but his blameless private life, his unflinching 
devotion to his country’s cause according to 
his lights, his talents and scholarship, his 
strength of mind, and his fearlessness will be 
remembered as those of a man who was to 
his people as the very embodiment of their 
hopes and aspirations. 

Education and the unrests 

In the recent Indian debate in the House 
of Lords, Lord Curzon said, speaking of the 
causes of the unrest : — 

“It will be admitted by every one that first and fore- 
most among these is the education we have given to the 

people of the country It has taught the people of 

India the catchwords of Western civilisation without 
inspiring them with its ideas or spirit or inculcating its 
sobriety, (cheers.) It has sharpened their intellect 
without forming their characters.” 

Lord Morley said : “I think his diagnosis 
about education, ...is thoroughly sound.” 
Lord Cromer said : — 

I am in entire concurrence with the noble lord behind 
me (Lord Curzon) that by far the most important 
cause of all in producing this unrest is the system of 
education. The main defects , of the educational 
system in India are twofold. In the first place, the 
education is far too literary ; , there is not enough 
attention paid to technical, professional, and industrial 
education. In the second place, insufficient attention , 
has been paid to elementary education, with the result 
that nothing has been done to temper the ignorance 
of the masses. Let us endeavour to rectify our mis- 
takes and encourage technical, professional, and indus- 
trial education, and do something also for elementary 
education. 


Reading between the lines of the differ- 
ent speeches, we conclude that Government 
is sure to limit the facilities for higher edu- 
cation. Whether primary education is 
really going to be extended, or the promise 
of its extension will simply^ be made a 
pretext for dealing a blow at higher edu- 
cation cannot be definitely predicted. We 
only note that in the Commons Mr. Bucha- 
nan has declared that “financial reasons 
prevented any large increase in the grant for 
education,” which is a deathless old story. 
We are also sure that by technical education 
the noble lords meant chiefly the making of 
bronco aud blamco and of tin boxes, and 
things of that sort. One thing is clear. We 
must henceforth depend for the education of 
our people very^ much more on our own 
resources than we have been accustomed to. 

The noble lords forgot (as most English- 
men do) that England is not the arbiter of 
the destinies of India, — God is. If England 
had not given India Western education, 
there would still have come the present 
awakening. England has not given Western 
education to Japan, China, Persia, or Tur- 
key. But there has been an awakening in 
ail these countries. Even Turkey has now 
got a constitution, which has caused un- 
wonted rejoicings among people of all 
creeds in that empire. Tt may be that by re- 
tiring entirely or partially from the field of 
high education, Government will really be 
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in^iruniental in el'-fecting a ,^reater awaken- 
ing than nnw. 

Lord Cnrzon is of opinion that Western 
education has not taught us Western sobriety. 
Does he mean that we do not drink as little 
as Western people do ? No ? it dawns upon 
our mind now that perhaps he spoke 
of political sobriety. Perhaps he meant to 
hold up to our admiring gaze the breaking 
of the windows of ministers, Irish cattie- 
driving, fighting in legislative assemblies, 
and other sober political methods of the 
West, and condemned the violent Indian 
methods of sending humble memorials, 
passing resolutions, making speeches, &c. 

Lord Curzon also said that Western edu- 
cation had not formed our characters. We 
should have been highly obliged if his 
Lordship had named a few prominent 
Englishmen whose characters he would like 
us to imitate. We wonder if Hampden and 
Pym and Milton and Wilberforce and the 
Seven Bishops and Latimer would have 
been among them ; — or perhaps I'itus Oates? 
What Is his idea of character ? 

Character and Tutorial Espionage* 

We should like to know from such a high 
educational authority as Lord Curzon 
whether it is the fact that in England and 
other civilised countries it is the custom to 
place students under the political espionage 
of their teachers for the formation of their 
characters. A circular, it is said, has recently 
been sent by Government to all educational 
institutions in Bengal asking all teachers aaid 
professors to keep a diary in which should 
he recorded the views, the doings and say- 
ings of the students relating to Swadeshi and 
the partition of Bengal, and to submit a 
fortnightly report or in plain English the 
instructors of 2/outh are asked to act as honor- 
ary spies. Is it true? If so, has this circular 
Lord Morley’s sanction ? If so, tutor-spies must 
be a noble institution. Will his Lordship 
exert his vast influence with the Cabinet to 
introduce this noble character-building 
method in all English educational insti- 
tutions ? We do not want to monopolize a 
good thing. Hitherto Western education has 
not formed our characters. Espionage will 
certainly do the work now. May we ask, 
if a student be guilty of strong anti-partition 
and pro-Swadeshi views, what his punish- 
jn;i3rient.wiirbe?' '>■ ^ 


Mr. Buchanan and the Partition of 
Bengal. 

^ in the course of his Budget Speech in the 
Commons Mr. Buchanan is reported to have 
said : — 

He did not share the view tbit all would be well if 
the partition of Bengal were re\’ersecl. Wliat was at 
present obligatory on' them particiilarl\' in Bengal was 
to endeavour to improve the work of administration 
and to remove tiie soreness which had undoubtedly 
been caused by the manner in which the partition was 
carried out. 

The fact is if the partition had been 
reversed when we demanded its reversal, all 
would have been well. But now it is too 
late to expect such a result. At the same 
time unless the partition be reversed^ no step 
that Government may take will allay the 
unrest in Bengal. ^ Regarding the parrition 
Lord Curzon said the other daj' in the 
House of Lords 

If the noble lord in his speech to which we are 
presently to listen svili state that the Government 
adhere absolutely to the policy which they have sup- 
ported for the last two and a "half years, it will, i be- 
lieve, do more than anything else to crush the agitation 
which is still proceeding on the matter in IndiaT 

We can assure Lord Curzon that the 
agitation against the partition cannot be 
crushed, even if Russian methods were 
adopted to the full, which is unlikely. 

In the mean time it is amusing to find 
that the Partition Bab}’ is being treated as 
a FoundHng-~a child of shame almost. 
Lord Curzon does not want to claim the 
“credit” of its fatherhood. The^ British 
are a philanthropic race, not given to 
infanticide. So the Partition Foundling 
must not die. It must find a home in 
India, the dumping ground for all non- 
descripts. 

Reform and repression* 

Mr. Buchanan held out hopes of confer- 
ring “an active and real interest and respon- 
sibility in the concerns of their own people” 
on those “ loyally accepting our rule.” Lord 
Morley and the Times and many others have 
also promised many such things to the 
Moderates, if only they would be good boys, 
and would not associate with the naughty 
Extremists* But pray, how did you treat 
the Congress when there were no Extremists 
and British rule was loyally accepted by all 
leading Indian politicians as* a divine dispen- 
sation? .Why, Lord Cur&n'as. Mkerov 
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would not even condescend to see Sir Henry 
Cotton as ' President of the Congress. We 
have learnt that in the English political lexi- 
con Promise is not always a S3monym for 
Performance : — though, of course, the mean- 
ings of words raa}' change in course of time. 
Meanwhile — 

“Repression comes, but Reform lingers, and we 

linger on the shore, 

And the Moderates wither, and Extremism is more 

and more.’’ 

The Moderates, however, still hope that 
Lord Motley will yet so act that the future 
historian of his lordship’s regime may not 
have to write of it in the language of irre- 
verent parody 

^^In its beginning was the Promise, and 
the Promise was with Morley, and the Pro- 
mise was Morley. 

‘^The same was in the end with Morley.’’ 

Raphael^s CathaHneP*' 

St. Catharine was a virgin of royal des- 
cent in Alexandria, who publicly confessed 
the gospel at a sacrificial feast appointed by 
the Emperor Maximinus, and was therefore 
put to death, after vain attempts had been 
made to torture her on toothed wheels, 307 
A. D. Hence the name of ‘Catharine wheel’. 
In Raphael’s picture, which we reproduce in 
this number, she is represented as leaning 
on the wheel with her eyes raised to heaven. 

*^TIie Killing of TadakaP^ 

Mr. M. V. Dhurandhar, the artist, in his 
picture of the killing of the rafea/msiTadaka 
follow-Si«the description of that scene given in 
Kalidasa’s Raghttvansa. She is there descri- 
bed as wearing a garland made of human 
skulls and making ravages at hermitage of 
the Viswamitra. At the request of the 
sage, the Princes Rama and Lakshmana kill 
her. 

Profits in magazine publishing in 
America and Indla^ 

We take the following paragraphs from 
the advertising section of System^ an 
American magazine : — 

The amount of money spent every year by the 
American people in purchasing magazines and in 
buying advertising space in them amounts to more 
than the huge total of $75,000,000. The monthly 
publications of this country are piling up immense 
individual fortunes. Their development is a thrilling 
commercial story. 

One great publishing enterprise netted $8,000,000 
in thirteen years to its owner. Some of the magazines 
are earning more than $1,000,000 in profits every 




year. Our great magazines have grown so quickh- 
that the general public has very little knowledge of 
the vast fortunes which these properties are earning._ 

The readies’ Home Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post, both owned by a Philadelphia publishing com- 
pany, produce a combined estimated annual income 
of nearly $6,000,000. Frank A. Munsey is making 
an annual profit of $1,200,000 from his magazine. 
McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, Everybody’s and others 
are all immensely profitable. 

The business of publishing magazines is a vast, 
thriving industry, growing with extraordinary swiftness 
into a broad and expanded field where the possibilities 
are without limit. Magazines are advancing faster 
now than ever before. The business is in its begin- 
ning. A few years will see the great magazines with 
twice or three times their present circulation and 
earning twice or three times the millions which they 
earn today. 

The magazines have made men rich in a few years — 
the publishers and those who were fortunate enough 
to become financially interested with them in the begin- 
ningof their progress. The profits are astonishing. 
The stock of McClure’s magazine increased 1000 per 
cent in ten years. Over a period of three years 
Ever^J'body’s doubled in value every six month. You 
can appreciate the remarkable profits in the publication 
of a popular monthly magazine when you realize that 
only $100 invested in Munsey’ s a few years ago is 
now worth $12,000 and paying dividends of $1200 
every year* 

One American dollar is approximately 
equi^^alent to Rs. 3. 

Another American magazine called “Suc- 
cess,” whose name we had never heard before, 
advertises that its circulation for more than 
four years has exceeded 300,000 copies a 
month. There are other magazines which 
have a circulation of double and three times 
that number. 

Now, we shall be surprised to learn that 
any English magazine in India has a month- 
ly circulation of even 3,000 copies. What 
is the reason ? For one thing, the English- 
reading public here is small. Then well-to- 
do English-knowing Indians do not care 
to read monthly reviews and magazines. 
A third reason is that many persons of this 
class read such periodicals by borrowing from 
persons of smaller means tvho buy them. They 
do not feel any loss of self-respect, nor that 
they are indirectiyr defrauding the publishers. 
A fourth is that however cheap a magazine 
may be, students and other men of small 
means, and public libraries want it at 
reduced rates. A fifth is the paucity of 
advertisements. 

So far as the Modern Review is concerned 
competent judges have declared that its 
annual subscription should have been Rs, 15, 
Rs. 12, Rs. 10, or at least Rs. 8. Still we 
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frequently get requests for reduced rates. As 
for profits, we lost heavily during the first 
year ; and the prospects are only a little 
better this year. And such is the financial 
condition of the most widely circulated illus- 
trated English review in India, even though 
its proprietor-editor-manager is honorary, 
most of the contributors are honorar}^ all the 
Indian artists allow their paintings to be 
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English. 

Hifidu Superiority — hy Har Vilas Sarda, B. 4 ., 

F. R,S, L. Bs. s. 

The purpose of this book is sufficiently clear from 
its title. But fallen and degraded as our country at 
present is, I could not imagine, before coming upon the 
expanded title of the work on its inner title page, that 
the author does not confine himself within the limits of 
ancient times, but makes an attempt to establish Hindu 
superiority in the scale of all nations of the earth, 
ancient or modern. It is a large proposition, a bold 
statement. 

I beg to be excused by the author for a little bit of 
plain speaking. Never did I feel more keenly the 
need for a careful programme in our educational 
system for critical study of history than now, than 
when on the perusal of this book I found that a capable 
man possessing good information on his subject has 
failed so signally for want of that spirit which makes a 
man see things as they are. Strong bias of patriotism 
and acceptance of facts through the sieve of the visionary 
spiritual interpreters have vitiated the judgment of 
the author to a lamentable extent. 

The unseen proposition of the book on which man}? 
perceptible propositions hinge, can easily be caught a 
glimpse of, when we look through the comparative esti- 
mate of the author, of western and eastern institutions. 
The triumph of mere brute force over civilisation is 
certainly not unknown in history, but to read the 
ascendancy of England over India in that light will 
not shew any insight. It may be quite flattering to 
think that all our social and religious institutions are 
perfect, and that in very ancient times the Hindus had 
full and comprehensive knowledge of all that is being 
discovered by modern scientific*^ investigations. But 
will not these thoughts only smooth the way to further 
degradation through idleness and inaction born of 
vanity ? The large statement of the author that all old 
centres of civilisation were influenced and benefited 
by Hindu thought in olden days requires very strict 
proof. We should not forget that we may notice even 
surprising coincidences not only in the folklore, the 
superstitions and customs of the most remote races, 
but also in their thoughts which are fruits of culture, 
under circumstances which make it almost impossible 
that there could be any borrowing by one race from 
another in historic or prehistoric times. 

In regard to Indian chronology the author has gone 
so far back to the beginning of things, that according to 
his estimate the civilisation of India became full-fledged 


reproduced without any payment, and the 
editor has not engaged a single literary 
assistant to help him. Perhaps most 
magazine-editors in India will have a 
similar story to tell. 

Ail this does not mean that we are beaten. 
We are determined to succeed, and, God 
willing, shall succeed. 
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when according to scientific calculation our palaeoli- 
thic ancestors were only learning to make fire. He has 
gone at times with his '‘Kalpa” even farther than 
that ! 

It is not possible to criticise all the views of the 
author ; it is only his spirit of criticism which I have 
noticed, as that is the most important factor for con- 
sideration. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 

Bengali. 

Usha. — hy Mahendra Nath Taluqdarj 
Kuntaline Press ^ Price Re. /. 1^14 B. S. 

The duty of the critic in dealing with current verna- 
cular literature is seldom pleasant. But occasionally 
there is an exception, when the critic’s function becomes 
really a pleasure. The subject of our present remarks 
is such an exception, Usha is a historical drama in 
five acts, covering 207 pages. The scene is laid at 
Rangpur, the time being the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era. Rangpur was then a Hindu kingdom, 
with its capital at Kamatapur, on the Dharala. Nilam- 
bar, the son of Niladhwaja, whose well-known works of 
public utility are still extant, was the third and last 
king of Rangpur, being subjugated by Hossein Shah, 
the Pathan monarch of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Gour. The tradition is that Raja Nilambar had the 
son of his Brahmin Prime Minister killed for commit- 
ting some heinous offence and caused the meat to be 
served with his meal. Upon this slender historical 
basis the present drama, which follows the well-establi- 
shed dramatic rule of varying facts to suit the exigen- 
cies of art, has been constructed. 

The plot of the drama is shortly this : The old Prime 
Minister, burning with revenge, became a proselyte 
and joined the ranks of Hossein Shah. Some leading 
citizens, horrified at the cruel execution of the Brahmin 
Minister’s son, and consumed by a patriotic desire to 
rid the country of a ruler whom they conceived to be an 
oppressive tyrant, raised the standard of revolt, A 
Sannyasi, who thought this a fit opportunity for the res- 
toration of Brahminic supremacy in the body politic, 
found in the Prime Minister’s grief-devoured daughter- 
in-law a highstrung and sensitive medium for the 
realisation of his civic ideal. He cast his hypnotic ? 
spell over her, and set her up as the Goddess of deliver- 
ance before the superstitious masses. Missionaries and 
preachers were sent abroad to arouse the people to a 
sense of their wrongs, and their efforts were consider- 
ably assisted by the injudicious and cruel acts of op- 
pression perpetrated in the king's name by the Minister 
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natTonalhif* E'r'tniK)} be loriiKiJ ous nt the narrow and 
selby-b iVitrwab'm ni’ an inrlis'idnal ora MaU and (2J no 
count ry can i^rosper without iht; union ol' the ruling 
power w'ilh that c)l' tlie people. I'he iir^l propositicai 
may Ijc m,.ee[)ted as a, seli’-eviderU Iriuhj but ll te second 
requires some qualification. I'he two powers must be 
constitulionallj- such as, to be able to work in unison, 
and this can onU’ b<? where thew’ are moved by iden- 
tical alms, namel\’, the good qi the country, above and 
beyond c\'cry other consideration. 

The love of the y(>iing captain fur the lovely prin* 
cess is suggested’ rather than expressed, and this 
delicate reserve makes the episode all the more ro- 
mantic. The tender affection of the fond father for 
his motherless daughter is a beautiful idyll, and comes 
upon us as a refreshing breeze in a rather troubled 
scene of wars and rebellions. Ihe willing conversion 
of the aged Prime Minister with ail the pride of 
Brahminic hiood in him, for th.e Ratification of his 
insatiable thirst for vengeance, is depicted in truly 
dramatic colours ( pages ' 137-- 138 ) ; but the finest 
passages in the book ate those eloquent apostrophies 
to the motherland in which the misguided patriots, 

. who had risked their very lives in the cause, gave 
\-ent to the large faith that w'as in them. The whole 
book is steeped in an atmosphere of devotion to the 
country, an all embracing yearning for her glory ami 
prosperity. The very best chapter in the book, in 
this view, is Scene iv of Act I, wdiere the scholar-king 
describes the glorious traditions of heroism with which 
the ancient land of Bengal is replete and incidentally 
lays bare some of the popular fallacies, e. g., the con- 
quest of Bengal by Bakhtiar Khiliji with only seven- 
teen horsemen at his back, which we have imbibed 
with our mother’s milk from foreign historians. The 
whole passage may well find a place in the boys* 
primers v*)! our national schools. An ordinary writer 
would have painted the king in dark colours as a 
cruel and barbarous monarch, but our author has 
risen superior to the temj'itation and enriched his 
work by the portrayal of a royal character who com- 
bines in him llie sweetness and tenderness of domestic 
virtues with an ardent devotirin to the countrv over 
whicli he is set to rule, and who considers his high 
station justified only in proportion as it affords him 
the njqjnftunity of securing the best means of serviiig 
tliat country. 

The diction is refined and graceful, the ideas and ^ 
suggestions chaste and elegant ; the autlior has a true 
sense of proportion in the use of language, and ob- 
serves a wise economy of expression in dealing with 
the pure-souled princess’s ‘affairs of the heart.’ Tender 
and delicate touches, full of dignified pathos, are 
not wanting, and throughout the book there are 
ample proofs th-t the writer possesses a cultured 
imagination, and can command a fluent and graceful 
verse, though he may not be one of nature’s born'*^ 
poets. 

The printing and get up are all that could be de- 
sired, and the few mistakes which have been pointed 
out in the Erraia will , no doubt be corrected in a 
second, edition, the need for which, we are confident, 
will be soon felt. . 


in rnaigc anti ihu i runmander oi the myaj lorcoq. 
'The king had his {'onsfHi, and hi.s daughter, I 'sha, 
wa.s the apple o! his iqes. fh; wa.v: somewhai ol a 
philosopher, and left his principal officers to conduct 
the affairs of state very mucdi as they liked. ,The cruel 
execution of the Prime .Minister’s son was the W'ork of 
the intriguing and ambitious second Minister who had 
an eye to the throne. Birchandra, a foundling brought 
up by tlie king, ^vas a bras e and lo}'al young captain 
in charge of the fre-ntier fort at Cfhoraghat. The 
Fathans guided b}- the ex-Prime Minister of Rangpur, 
attacked the fort, but were repulsed with heavy losses. 
Bui finding the kingdom in the throes of a rebellion, 
they came again in large numbers. .V loyal citizen, 
named Ramda.s, succeeded in drawing ihf* Icing’s atten- 
tion to the state of things in his country, and the king, 
perceiving that it was high time for him to abjure his 
philosophic detachment, joined the rebel forces in dis- 

t iise to learn their grievance-s. He was convinced 
at their grievances were genuine and loud- 
ly called for remedy, while on the other hand, the 
treachery of one of the prominent leaders of the revolt, 
and the defection of the mcrccnar}/ re\'olutionary forces 
taught the patriot rebels the need of a recognised cen- 
tral authorit}', and so once more peace and order were 
established within the realm, and the people and their 
ruler joined in offering an united front to the enemy a,t 
the gates. 

The subject, it will be seen, is not such as to lend 
itself easily to dramatic treatment. In fact, in the very 
choke of such a theme, we see the wwking of the 
Time -Spirit. The onl}- picture of doine.stic interest 
is furnished by the deep paternal affection of the king 
for his daughter, and the only element of romance bv 
the love episode of the latter for the young captain. Yet, 
difficult as tiie subject is, it has been treated in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. The prevailing unrest 
of the times, the patriotic ardour of the leaders of the 
popular party, the acts of oppression of the executive offi- 
cials leading by a natural reaction to the swelling of the 
ranks of the malcontents, the failure of loyal and 
far-sighted citizens, as typified in Ramdas, to stem 
the surging tide— ail this has been portrayed in \uvid 
and glowing {.-olours. 'fhe author possesses insight 
into political conditions, and has learnt the lesson of 
history, in which he is evidently well-versed, well, and 
has succeeded in a marked degree in conveying that 
lc.sson to his readers. He has shown how the minds of 
the masses may be worked up by the mingled motives 
of patriotism and self-interest, how the influences of 
religion, mythology, superstition, hypnotism, self- 
deception, and a thousand other agencies, spiritual and 
material, can act and react on the theatre of the human 
mind, in ways peculiar to the genius of a particular 
race and people, and how they lead on to results not 
foreseen or anticipated by those who set them in 
motion. Once the forces of rebellion and internecine 
dissension break loose they gather volume and intensity 
and often consume those By whom they have been 
brought into play and defeat the high ends of their , 
originators. Popular leaders should therefore be very 
circumspect in dealing with the great King Demos. 
The author in his introduction says that; he has tried 
to prove two propositions in this drama ; wV., (1), 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Mr. D. E. Wachaat the Ranade Anniv.r- 


sary. 

Is there the least doubt that Bombay could compete 
most successfully with Japan in the Chinese yarn 
markets were Bombay freights considerably reduced ? - 
At present, the shippers are at the mercy of the com- 
bine. Destroy that combine and the salutary change 
might at once be realised. But how is that destruction 
to be accomplished? Is a ghost required to tell the 
mill-owners that Swadeshi Shipping alone is the 
permanent panacea for the desired object ? I was glad 
to read the other day in a recent number of the Modern 
Review of Allahabad, an excellent and well-informed 
monthlv conducted with considerable literary ability, 
an elaborate article advocating ship-building from the 
practised and able pen of Mr. G. V. Joshi. He drew 
public attention to the tonnage annually carried to and 
fro by British and foreign mercantile marine, support- 
ed by figures which are striking. 

The Ai*ya Patrika. — 

With the July number the fourth volume of the 
Modern Review commences. The is so often 

noticed in papers and so highly praised that we con- 
sider it superfluous to write elaborate notes for recom- 
mending it to the attention of the reading public. We 
receive it punctually and read it with delight. We are 
sure the subscribers of the are amply com- 

pensated for the expenditure of money and time after 
perusing its interesting and highly readable contents. 

The Empire.— 

The ^‘Modern Review” continues to set a splendid 
example to its contemporaries in the punctuality with 
which it makes its appearance. Promptly on the first 
of July the July number is laid on our table. As usual 
its contents are of a varied and interesting character, 
leading off with an article on “The Cities of Buddhism” 
by Sister Nivedita, the gifted Englishwoman who has 
identified herself so whole-heartedly with Indian life in 
Calcutta and elsewhere. Another interesting article 
deals with Booker Washington, the famous negro 
leader, and his work. But there are many more and 


all of them will well repay perusal. The illustrations 
are as usual unique. 

The Indian Messengger — 

The Modern Review, which maintains, from month 
to month, by its wealth of interesting articles and the 
excellence of its art specimens, the high position it has 
attained as a monthly review, publishes m its current 
number a very important letter from Professor Alfre 
Russel Wallace, the great English scientist, to Dr. 
A. K- Coomaraswamy. In the space of a few lines, 
it says in a striking manner what Lord Morley might 
have done for India without in the least loosening 
England’s hold on this country, but what he has not 
done. The letter is so interesting and shows, m a 
small compass, such a close knowledge of our wants, 
that we make no apology for extracting it in full. 

The Indian People. — 

In the current number of the “Modern Review a 
remarkable paper has been contributed by the Rev. 

C. F. Andrews, M. A. of Delhi on “The Future 
of Indian Education.” The learned writer’s usual 
thoughtfulness and his sympathy with the new 
spirit in India combined with his knowledge of histori- 
cal parallels have made this paper more than usually 
interesting. His suggestion as to where Macaulay 
failed to grasp the problem of Indian education is 
original, and therefore deserves the attention of all 
thoughtful Indians and Anglo-Indians. 

The Mussalman. — 

The July number of Mr, Chatterjee’s monthly 
appears as usual with a very attractive card of contents. 
Among others, the contributors to the July issue are 
Sister Nivedita, Mr. Saint-Nihal Sing, Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard, Dr. Coomaraswamy, the Rev. Prof. C. F. 
Andrews, Mr. Nepal Chandra Ray and Mr. Bijoy 
Chandra Mozumdar. In his discourse on “The Future 
of Indian Education” the Rev. Professor Andrews 
points out how and where Macaulay blundered and 
suggests “if the budding hopes of a great Indian futurq 
are not ruthlessly to be crushed, then reform must M 
undertaken on what may be called “national lines.” 
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Mr.- Seshadri’s "Anarchists in the West’' is very 
opportune. "The Arms Act is day after day making 
the Indian effiminate and weak" contends Mr. Nepal 
Chandra Ray in the course of his arguments for the 
repeal of "The Arms Act." "In the interest of the 
good government of the country" says he, "the repeal 
of the Arms Act is also an urgent necessity.'" A 
Sportsman’s "Facts about Tigers" will no doubt attract 
the interest of sportsmen. The "Notes" form an in- 
teresting miscellany and contain comments on the 
Press and the Explosives Acts as well as on the Bomb 
outrages. The first of the arts supplements to the 
present number is a firstclass reproduction of Mr. 
Dhurandhar’s "The sage Viswamitra asking Dasaratha 
to send RamaTo kill the Rakshasas." The last one is 
a vivid and attracti\'e representation of "Khudiram 
Bose in the Dock." Poor, pensive Khudiram! There 
is nothing of a terrorist in the countenance. We com- 
mend this illustration to our countrymen before Khudi- 
ram goes to the gallows. 

The Indian Social Reformer.- - 

The Rev. C. F. Andrews in an exceed! ngl 3- suggestive 
article in the current number of the Modern Review 
takes almost the same view of the effects of English 
education, though he seems to be somewhat sceptical 
on abstract grounds about the wisdom of the original 
decision to make English the medium of education in 
the country. 

The Panjabee. — 

The Modern Review for Jul}' lies before us. We do 
not know of any other Indian Review that is published 
with such unerring punctualit}' as the one under notice. 
But that is not its chief recommendation. , The in- 
tellectual fare that it serves is invariably first class and 
the get-up lovely. The talented editor and the saintly 
proprietor (both combined in the same person) spares 
neither trouble nor expense to give the best mental and 
moral food to its readers at the cheapest possible 
terms. It is always a pleasure to look at the Modern 
Review and even a greater one to read its contents and 
be profited by the same. The latest number opens 
with an excellent article from the pen of that enthusi- 
astic friend of India, Sister Nivedita of Ramkrishna- 
Vivekananda mission, but it is her contribution to the 
notes that has touched us the most, "Let us say, 
India is all," exhorts she, "I am nothing! I am 
nothing ! India is all, till one idea alone remains with 
us of throwing away self and life and ease as so much 
dross, in the great stream of effort that is making for 


the national righteousness." Nothing can be grander 
and more sublime than the idea of an all-absorbing 
faith in the destiny of our country. We gave expression 
to the same idea in other words only the other day 
in our note on "Real Patriotism." Of the other articles 
a good man}'" are well -written and readable. The 
frontispiece gives scenes from the Ramayana showing 
the Sage Vishwamitra asking Dasharatha to send 
‘Rama to kill the Rakhshasas. One of the other illus- 
trations is that of Khudiram Bose in the dock. It is 
an impressive face beaming with intelligence which 
excites sympathy at its very sight. The Modern 
Revietv well maintains its reputation as a high class 
magazine given at \'ery moderate rates. It deserves 
widespread patronage and a very large circle of readers. 
The Phoenix,— 

The July number of the Modern Review is out with 
its wonted punctuality. It bristles with many a brilliant 
and learned article. We may say that the views of 
Prof. Ramananda Chatterjee the Editor as crystallis- 
ed in his Notes in the Review on the current topics are 
always instructive and excellent.,.. 

In another place, Sister Nivedita writing on "The 
Education of Woman" says,.. . Excellent words these! 
The Rev. C. F. Andrews of Delhi writes a thoughtful 
article on "The Future of Indian Education." Now- 
a-days we hear a great deal about Macaulay's crime 
in introducing English language in India which has 
inebriated the Indian mind with the English ideas and 
ideals, and also the nonsensical talk by our well- 
wishing bureaucrats to revert to the vernaculars. The 
remarks of the Rev. Andrews in this connection are 
well worth pondering over. We are in accord with the 
writer when he says that India has gained more than 
she has lost by the forceful impact of the foreign tongue 
and that to-daj^ she would be nationally and politically 
less active and advanced, if English education had 
been excluded. The writer bitingly observes that it is 
one of the most distressing features of the time that 
in the face of the new forces which have arisen, the 
educational authorities in India have nothing more to 
offer than generalities about students not taking part 
in politics. We are at one with Mr, Andrews when he 
says that Indian teaching should be as frankly patriotic 
in its tone and character as English teaching is in 
England. The writer reveals the nobility of his heart 
when he remarks..., , . ^ 

We have given enough and to spare from the mine 
of wisdom and learning scattered over the, pages of 
this Review. The illustrations, which are its special 
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Now this impression of hopelessness, if 
allowed to take root in the will, must 
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vals only a tiny comer oi the North was in 
the iirni possession of the foreigner* Great 
independenl ' kingdoms flourished in the 
Srmlii \Ver4: and Centre and the conquest 
tif rH:*ngal veas often lillle more than nomi- 
nah Even in the reigns oF Akbar and 
Auraiigzel) tiic Moghul En^.pire at its height 
of iiHlltary pow'cr fell far short of compassing 
the wdiole peninsula. At its decline the 
Great j\Iahratta confederacy stretched from 
West to East and at one time the Sikh Dy- 
nasty made a gallant and successful struggle 
for the mastery of the North. The Muliam- 
"'^aiiadan Period is by no means a time of un- 
broken conquest on the one hand or com- 
plete subjection on the other. 

The fact is that there has been great diffi- 
cuity hitherto in focussing the tense of 
Indian historical vision. The Muhammadan 
era, with its famous historians and its fasci- 
nating chronicleSj has been known and 
and read in such fullness of detail, and on 
the other hand the early history of India has 
been regarded as so uncertain a,nd m^^thical, 
that a clear perspective has been almost im- 
possible. Plistorians generall}^ have dismiss- 
ed the earty history in a few chapters and 
hurried on to describe the adventures of 
Babar, the genius of A.kbar or the magni- 
flcence of Shah Jahan.”'-'' Up to the present 
also most histories have been written by 
Englishmen, who were naturall}'- more at- 
tracted towards the events of modern times. 
This is no matter of blame to such writers ; it 
is simply a question of temperament. But it 
has increased the sense of disproportion and 
shows how necessary it is for Indians them- 
selves seriously to undertake historical stud}? 
and write their own history. 

No country has suffered more than India in 
the past through neglect of her own historical 
traditions. No coiirstry is likely to be more 
rich!}- rewarded in the future for patient and 
diligent research. Owing to the critical and 
'Scientific studies of the last half century, page 
after page of forgotten Indian History has 
been recovered, each page more wonderful 
than the last, and the process is by no means 
yet exhausted, W^hen all the mass of new 
materials has been, sifted and archaeological 
remains have been unearthed, 'the true per- 
spective of Indian History rnay" be gained, 

, I?.* Early Hindu, Civilimlmi writes as folldwk 

“The Hmdii Student’s knowledge of Indian- HfstorK^praGticaliy 
begins from the Muhammadan Conquest. The Hlndw Period 
IS almost a blank to him.” (Preface, p. 10). . A 


We may then hope for a detailed picture of 
the great Buddhist era, and perhaps of other 
periods also, such as will rival in interest and 
wonder the records of the Great Moghuls. 

Let me try and sketch out to 3"ou in very 
rough outline some of the main features of 
this Buddhist period, as it is now made 
clear to us ; for it is chiefly from thence that 
I propose to draw conclusions and state 
problems. Man}^ remain to be 

filled and many h3?potIieses to be verified, 
but it may now be asserted with some cer- 
tainty that during the time of the Roman 
Republic and Empire in the West— roughly 
speaking from 350 b. c. to 400 A. D. — there 
existed in the East in India a great civilisa- 
tion, self-contained and self-complete, with 
religion, law, government, education, mili- 
taiy? power, provincial and miinicipai ad- 
ministration on the whole as high!}? organised 
as the Roman Government itself ; in certain 
respects compared with Rome it was deficient, 
but again in other respects it was superior. 

Let me take another Western comparison, 
for it is these cross references which make 
the Indian period more real and fix it in our 
memor}?. When the Buddhist era was little 
more than in its infanc\y Alexander the Great 
invaded India. As eveiy school-boy knows, 
King Porus was defeated, though the Indian 
arm}? under him proved no very unequal 
match for the world-conqueror. When, after 
Alexander’s death, his greatest general and 
successor attempted a similar invasion, India 
not onl}? was victorious, but was able to 
impose terms upon the vanquished. Now 
at that time Alexander’s arni}? ivas probably 
the best equipped and most hnodern’ fighting 
machine that the world had ever known, 
and it was led by consummate generals. 
"We see then at this epoch the land of India 
so virile, so organized, so united, so power- 
ful in military resources," that with onl}? a 
portion of her foixes she was able to hold in 
check Alexander, and with united forces she 
was able to defeat his successor. 

The facts here mentioned have, of course, 
long been known and recognized, but the 
details of the great Indian civilisation 
which la}? behind have remained in obscu- 
rity and only recently been disclosed. 
We can place now the Buddhist era, not 
in the dim, vague twilight of the dawn 
“of history, but in the open sunshine 
of ascertained knowledge* "We , can ' trace ' 
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In "this epoch, those of Kshattriya parent- 
age are remarkable, not* on!)" for their siiare 
in Government and niilitarjr matters, but 
also for their leadership in religious reform. 
There 'springs from, theiri what almost 
might be called an Order of Prophets, wdiose 
teaching and work is carried on side 
side with tlial: or the .Brahman priestlioocL 
They represent the ethical rather than the 
ceremonial standpoint in rehigion. 

There is a considerable power of ctuiibiri- 
atiori and military obedience under strong 
leadership, which makes a settled adminis- 
tration over a large area, --a Pax Indica^ - 
possible. It is true that this combination 
breaks up from time to time, as the centre 
weakens, but it forms again as soon as a 
strong leader appears. There is as yet' no 
inherent weakness that vitiatCvS all combin- 
ations whatsoever. In certain districts small 
aristocratic republics exist under the shadow 
of the great Empire. 

,'Tn religion itself Buddhism is rather an 
.Order than a separate Cdiurch, The Brah- 
mans and their worship continue throughout 
the period for the most part unhindered and 
undisturbed. The edicts of King Asoka 
speak kindly of them and insist on perfect 
religious tolerance. The Buddhist monks 
however are, for the time being, the most 
popular leaders of the common people. An 
intense love of the marvellous and super- 
natural characterizes the age and finds ex- 
pression in saint and liero worship, and in 
legendary stories. 

To mention some out of the many details 
of our information, we can gauge the vari- 
ous wages of the labourers, we have lists of 
the different trades and arts and industries 
that flourished, W'e know the names of the 
branches of military service, we read of 
the methods of city and village inspection 
and control, the forms of taxation, the civic 
officers, the public hospitality to foreigners, 
the rest houses for the sick and also for 
decrepit' animals. ■ We have"- 
of the life of the nobles, their favourite 
amusexiients and pursuits, their parks and 
their hunting. ■ We have the most detailed' 
picture of the life of the monks and nuns, 
th.e training, the regulations, the monaster- 
ies, the retreats, the relics, the learning, the- 
devotions. 

Talcing then the picture as a wholes, we ' 
see^ at the height'. of- the Buddhist^^moye-’ ' 


the foundations - of the citieS' and mon- 
asteries of the time and standing among 
them can summon back to life the people 
who iiil'iabited them. Wc can study in 
coiiteinporarx records tae innermost thoughts 
of kings, with their methods of administration 
and rheir principles of government told in 
their own words. We have knowledge of 
the ways and wanderings of the Buddhist 
moriks and their own descriptions of their 
mwn travels.' We have minute reports of 
foreign settlers in India and can piece 
together their crude but vivid accounts of 
the people. Above all we ha\"e learnt how 
to strip from the Jatakas or T^irth Stories’ 
their outer covering 'of miracle and find 
the historical names and places and inci- 
dents^ mentioned verified in a convincing. 
manner by coins and stupas. When the Jain ' 
records also are explored we shall gain a 
still fuller and clearer knowledge. But 
gveii:" now; the::' de to; enable.'" 

us to form with considerable accuracy a 
picture of the times, and it perhaps would 
not be too much to say that the courts of 
Chandj'agupta, Asoka or Kanishka can be 
made almost a.s real to us to-day as the 
courts of Akbar or Aurangzeb.'-*' 

What then are the leading features of this 
great period ? Time will only permit me to 
touch lightly on some of the most interesting. 
Let me place them under separate headings, 

Vv’e see an India that is comparatively 
free from caste I'estrictions. Caste does not 
divide hy rigid barriers the people, though 
the names of the different castes are often 
mentioned. We have records of inter-caste 
marriages, and such marriages would appear 
to be no means infrequent. 

We can conjecture with some certainty 
that the life of high caste ladies of the 
land was not cramped or fettered by custom. 
Full religious, Eind possibU’ educational, 
privileges V'ere open to them.. Their wed- 
ded life did not begin till early woman- 
hood. There appear to have been no fixed 
rules as. yet against widows marrying again. 

Of Chaiulra^fupta arid Asoka Vincent Smith writes as follows : 
--~(p Chandrai^iipta,^^ ‘The expulsion of Macedonian garrisons, the 


decisive repulse of Seleiikos the conqueror, the subjugation of aU 
Northern India from sea to sea, the formation of a gigantic army 
and the thorough ru'ganisation of the civil Government of a vast 


Empire were no mean achievements. . . The ascertained outline 
of the career of Chandragupta is so wonderful and implies his 
possession of such exceptional ability, that it is possible that 
the conquest of the South must be* added to the list of his 
achievements, (ii) Asoka. ‘He rightfully claims a place fu the 
front rank of the great monarchs, not only of India, but -of t-h^ 
world’, p, 128 and Bl. ' • ■ ' 
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•tlie- very - -bed«*rock^ -..of Indian, iiiotliei*-eartIij 

to see what treasure we can iind, ‘and the 
gold of that land is good.’ 

While such a period as I have hastily. 

y- ground for hope and is 
■ordial for drooping spirits^ 
d for serious reflection, 
to an end ? Why did 
the dross so soon xiiingle wdtli the gold ? 
were the centuries that followed in 
ways so decadent ? Why on the one 
did the Greeks, the greatest soldiers 


meiit, a demtii religious spirit 'among the 
people, with a passionate longing for mira-- 
cle which leads to the acceptance. of child- 
ish legend and fable, but also to the '.re- 
cognition and worship of truly^ saintty lives ; outlined gives every . 
a, ..moral ,, movement among the people mak- . indeed, ‘the best, cr. . 
ing them, intent on practising the liumaner it also gives ground 
virtues and averse to the sacrifice of the Why did it all come 
lives of man or beast ; a united effort among 
'the people, under the inspiration of a Wh}^ 
common enthusiasm, which enables large man} 
bodies of men and women to act out hand 
in common a high though somewhat of tin 
one-sided pliilosoph}^ of life. We see over impo 
against the common folk of the land body of adventurers from 
a succession of princes, nobles and gentry, the conquest so easy? \- 
mostly Kshattri^ra by birth, who so enter India so united under Ch; 
into the lofty spirit of the times, that they Samudragupta, Vikramac 
.are ready on occasion either to adopt the and yet so divided a few 
monastic dress and rule at home by moral even in the face of comm 
rather than material power, or else to take could be accomplished ? 
the pilgrim staff and go to distant lands to disintegration remained 
spread the ‘Noble Eightfold Path’ which day? 
they have themselves embraced. These are questions w 

History has been called by a great writer Indian thinker must a 
‘the best cordial for drooping spirits." This it is just in the intervenin 
is pre-eminentty true of India for the period the decline of Buddhism 
I have just been describing. I do not mean madan Conquest that o 
fora single moment that the still earlier most scanty and w’-e have 
traditions of the Motherland should be neg- into the dim twilight, 
lected or valued less highly. With all tions have been made t< 
their poetr}^ idealism and sacred stoiyr disintegration that took 
they are indeed an unspeakable treasure worthy of special mentior 
and give that poetical vision of the past and ginning to recognize th< 
of the national and epic heroes of the past, Scythian hordes mto Indi< 
which serves us as a continual inspiration. the first mamiitude. Th 
But we need also some standard of com- dhisni as they came down 
parison with ourselves more nearly allied but in doing so lowerec 
to our own common life and practice. We moral standard and hz 
need the lessons tnat can be gathered from I he period before tl 

a time not too remote and a histor}^ not conquest appears to be n 
too^ filled with legend ; and this we. find iant growth of the differer 
in the fuller light that has been thrown and their assimilation 
upon the Buddhist era. Still further, and ism. Hinduism seems at 
most important of all, we find in this period opened wide its arms in 
at its best a description of what Indian its embrace every form of 
genius ^ can accomplish, without extraneous Along with this we ma 
aid or interference. ^ It is, to use .an Indian superstition, sacerdotalis; 
word of modern^ coinage, through That there was good minr 

Greek Invasion, as , and that the new cults toi 
Mr. Vincent Smithmas recently _ showii,,^ left'. ■ the common people, may 1 
no permanent .mark on indigeno.us Indian the extraordinary beauty ‘a 
life- Here, as it were, we ■' .are ;^minmgrin the Temple; o 

HeOpized;. She contifiRed/W- 'her --..Mstdry and OthoS of this a 
fc of splendid isolation^ and soon fori'-ot* the-m'sgM;of the ■ - ' 

lacedonian storm.” Vincent Smith. Early Inmt ^ escence IS Stui uncertain 
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may be stated with some accuracy that during 
this time, the lower disintegrating forces 
prevailed over the rational and unifying,'^ 

Many further questions as to the exact 
nature of the i*eligious changes which took 
place remain almost entirely unanswered* 
I will give you some of them to think over, 
for they are full of the deepest interest. 

It is difficult to understand, for instance, 
why Buddhism ceased so entirely to exist as 
a separate Order in India and what special 
features in the new Brahman teaching and 
philosophy gained such attractive power as 
to oust it thus wholly from the field. Was 
it the new philosophy of life that had such 
attraction (pure Vedantism seems to have 
appealed, in later times at any rate, rather 
to the few than to the many), or was it an 
accomodation to the beliefs of the masses 
of the common people which made the real 
difference ? Was the struggle between the 
two philosophies academic rather than 
popular, — a ‘Battle of the schools’ ? 

Again the important question has been 
raised as to whether the post-Buddhist period 
was the beginning or only the recovery of the 
Brahman supremacy. We are familiar in 
priestly writings of all ages with the pheno- 
menon of the religious colouring of history 
to represent a certain point of view. There 
is nothing deceptive about this ; it is due to 
the fact that the religious mind is so wholly 
absorbed with certain ideas, that it cannot 
imagine a past in which these ideas were 
not prevalent. In the Old Testament, for 
instance, we have in the Books of the Chro- 
nicles a priestly account of Jewish History, 
while in the Books of the Kings we have an 
account of the same history written from a 
non-prlestly stand-point. The two accounts 
supplement and correct one another. In the 
same way, we are beginning to ask the 
question ‘Have we been accepting a purely 
priestly account of early Indian history, 
written from the priestly point of view? 
Will the story of the Buddhist and Jain 
writers, when it becomes more fully known, 
supplement and modify the priestly picture ? 
Will the final and corrected view of Indian 
History place the beginnings of Brahman 

Vincent Smith sums up the period as follows *‘The 
history of this long period is, on the whole, a melancholy 
record of degradation and decadence in government, literature, 
religion and art, with the ekception of Temple Architecture” 
p. 301.— This summary is probafclj^ too sweeping, yet the fact 
of decadence remains and is still to be accounted for by -a future 
Indian Gibbon. ■ v V : ■ : 


supremacy 'and dominance in this obscure 
post-Buddhist period’ ?t 

• The same question will be raised with 
regard to caste. May not the absolute 
■stringency of caste— -what we now call ‘the 
caste system '^ — be comparativel}^' modern and 
date from the same post-Buddhist period ? 
If it can be proved that the earlier history 
of India has been rewritten in the priestly 
schools from the priestly standpoint, then 
we may be fairly certain that the place of 
caste in that histor\:^ has been rewritten also. 
Here again a corrective may come from Jain 
and Buddhist Literature, It is quite possible 
that both the ‘caste-system’ and the ‘Brahman 
system’ did not begin to hold their supreme 
sway in India till as late as the Sixth to 
Tenth Century A.D. or even later. If this 
were proved, — it is now uncertain, — ^you 
can see for yourselves that most important 
results and inferences would follow^. 

You msiy ask me in conclusion what single 
special lesson I should wish to draw from 
this rough survey of Indian History that %ve 
have been making together. I would answer 
in the words of an old Hebrew seer, ‘Look 
unto the rock whence ye were he%vn.’ — 
Go back to your own history for your picture 
of a free and spontaneous Indian life ; do 
not be content to take your ideas of freedom 
and liberty at second-hand from the West. 
See clearly and historicall}^ what you 
yourselves were in times gone by and trace 
the difference between your social and 
religious system now and then. You can- 
not indeed repeat the Buddhist period, 

‘The old order changeth yielding place to new, 

And God fullils Himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.' 

Beautiful as the Buddhist ideal was, it 
was one-sided and imperfect and could not 
satisfy the Indian soul. In India ‘it had its 
day and ceased to be.’ 

You can never repeat the past, but you 
can learn noble lessons from it, lessons with 
regard to those great words that ring to-day 
in modern ears, ‘humanity, liberty, freedom/ 
You can learn these lessons, I repeat, not 
merely from the literature of the West, but 
here in India, here from the lips of your 

.Prof. Rhys Davids writes as follows- ‘It is well not to forget 
the gravity of the error we should commit, if we should happen, 
in reliance on priestlv books, to ante-date by about. a thousand 
years.the victory of the priests ; to suppose, in other words,, that 
the condition of things was the same at the beginning of the 
struggle with Buddhism as it was at the . end.’ BuMUst' indid. 
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the pa$t^ then go back to your own ex- 
perience of India to-day and compare those 
earlier times, thoiight fully, carefiilly, scienti- 
fically, with 3mur own, and ask the €|uestion 
for your own practical life, Svhat present 
bonds 'of custom can Ifinloose, what chains 
of impeding habit can I unbind, m order to 
take my share in biiilding up a New India 
not unworthy of the old?' 


own Indian people, licre from the 'history -of 
your own Indian race, here from' the lives of 
}Oiir own Indian fellow countrymen.' You 
can trace those lives as they ^vere lived in' 
the past hy Indian men and Indian women, 
—lived with man}" faults and 'imperfections, 
it is true, as all human lii'es are, but lived 
with a remarkable amount of freedom, 
human unity, spontaneity. 

When vou liave learnt these lessons from 
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palace of Agra.. (Truc% lie founded new 
Delhi and named It after himself, but Agra 
was the city of his lieart.) 

Elllperor^s flail}" Koiitiiic. 

Wv t k'j — 'r — Reading*. 

AppL’urs at 'Dai'Stui window — elephant coni - ■ 
bais — review of ra\’aliy. 

Publii' Durbar 

Priv:iic An(Vhmcc f Diivdif^i-khasj 
S'v.-eroi I'ousuliaiion in tlic .SVo7./?6a;7 
hi — sicWa — charily to women. 

Pubhc Audience — Itvcnhig* prayen ■ . ^ . 

fCvcning a.ssemhi}* In the DinzHin-i-hhas 
Sccrei l.'ouncil in {hd'SJialibitn , 

In i’nc harem — music. 

Hears books read 

4.A.]\!:. Sleep. ..'f.- ' /■■ ■ 
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Morning Prayer. 

The Emperor woke from liis sleep about 
two hours Lefore sunrise,, and after his 
■ oiorning toilet spent this interval in reli- 
gious devotions. After saying the custo- 
mary prayer based on the Prophet’s TradP 
Uons^ which is not obligatory on Muslims, 
he sat with his face towards Mecca., reciting 
the verses of the Quran and meditating on 
God. Shortly before sunrise, he performed 
the first obligatory pra3"er of the da}' in 
the palace mosque, and then engaged in 
his worldly duties. 

Darsan. 

His first work was to show himself to his 
subjects. In the eastern wall of Agra fort, 
overlooking the foreshore of the Jumna 
which stretelies like a plain below, there 
w£is a window called the jkarokha-t-darsan^ 
from the Sanskrit word darsan meaning the 
sight of some one high or holy. Vast 
crowds of expectant people assembled on 
the hank every morning. The Emperor 
appeared at the window about 48 minutes 
after sunrise, and showed his face to Ins 
subjects, who at once bowed, while he 
returned their salute* From two to three 
quarters of an hour were spent here, not in 
show only but pJso in business and pleasure* ■ 
The plain being outside the fort walls, the ' 
' - public had free access to it, and the op- 

pressed could submit their petitions or make 
their complaints to the Emperor,- without 
having to greUsSe the palms of door-keepers' " 
and court-underlings, or going thro ugh. -fhe,.-' 
"“tedious and costly process of a law suit, y‘" 


Thus the Emperor daily came in touch with 
.the common people am! could freely learn ^ 
their thoughts irnd feelings. Often a string 
was let down ' from the window, and the 
petitions tied to it and pulled up by the 
attendants above for ininiediate submission 
to the Emperor. This wise practice was 
instituted by the great Akbar. Curiously 
enough, there was a class of Brahmans, ^ 
called the Darsajils, who did not begin 
their day’s work nor eat their breakfast 
unless they had first gazed at the auspicious 
face of the Emperor ! 

After the public salute and complaint 
were over, the plain was cleared, and _ ele- 
phant-fights took place. This was the 
special prerogative of the Emperor, and 
not even the princes of the blood could 
order such a fight for themselves. Shah ^ 
Jahan was specially fond of this sport, and 
sometimes as many as five pairs of elephants 
were made to fight single combats in suc- 
cession for his delight. This spacious plain 
was a safe place for their wild charges, 
encounter and pursuit. Elsewhere thou- 
sands of spectators would have been tram- 
pled to death by these moving mountains. 

Fierce war-elephants and newly captured 
ones, which had not been fully tamed, were 
here shown to the Emperor. It would have 
been impossible to take them, like the other 
elephants, to the court-yard inside the fort 
On the river-side, too, war-elephants were 
trained to charge cavalry, and thus made 
to lose their natural fear of horses. Here 
were also paraded the horses of the Imperial 
army and of the retainers of the nobles. 

Diwan«i-am* 

Next took place the Public Durbar in the 
Diwan-i-am or Hall of Public Audience. 
Akbar and Jahangir used to hold court at 
the very same spot but under canvas awnings 
stretched on poles set up for the occasion. 
In 1628 Shah jahan built a gilt and decora-; 
ted wooden pavil lion, for the shelter of the 
courtiers. This was replaced in 1638 by thC' 
present Diwan^Pam^ a stately' edifi,ce of red ■ 
sandstone painted white with lime, support- 
ed on 40 noble pillars, and open on three 
sides. In the centre of the fourth side or back, 
■ts a raised alcove of the purest white marble,- 
' richly _ decorated with pktra dura 'work arid _ 
.-low reliefs of flowers and foliage., - Here sat; 
the Emperor' overlooking the hall belo.vh ~ 


X'-'l'i I ' * ' . * ' • ' ^ 'q|i‘ ^ ' 
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Graad Dutbar^, 


lo the Persian histories we have a detailed 
' account of how a grand durbar was held in 
those days. The Emperor sat on- his 
cushioned seat in the alcove. On his right 
and left %vere the princes, his sons these 
took their seats onl}^ when commanded 
to do so. In the Hall stood the courtiers, 
officers, nobles, and gentry in due order, with 
their backs to the three open sides. Those 
who attended on the Emperor’s person were 
stationed on his right and left near the 
two pillars close to the alcove, their backs 
being turned to the wall. Facing the 
Emperor, stood the chief officers of the State, 
rank behind rank, according to their grada- 
tion. The royal standard bearers, holding 
the golden banners and tugh and 
were drawn up on the Emperor’s left with 
their backs to the wail. 

Thus the entire hall, 201 feet long and 
67 feet broad, was filled with men. But 
it was too small to hold all who sought or 
deserved audience. Silver railings fenced it 
round on the three sides with only three 
openings in them. In the Court 3?'ard in front 
a space was enclosed by a railing of painted 
wood on which velvet canopies richly 
embroidered with gold were spread. Here 
stood all men below commanders of two 
hundred, archers of the guard, musketeers, 
and some of the retainers of the nobles, 
when they attended the durbar. At the 
doors of the Hall and the two railings (of 
silver and wood) trustworthy mace-bearers 
and sergeants-at-arms in their splendid uni- 
forms kept guard, excluding strangers and 
persons who had no entree at Court. 

The audience stood ready and expectant, 
when, at about 7-40 a. m. the Emperor 
entered the alcove by the back door, took 
his seat, and the business of the Court began. 

The High Baklishi or Paymaster General 
reported to the Emperor the petitions of the 
niilitar}^ officers or mansabdars^ and im- 
mediately received his Majesty’s orders 
giving promotions to some, new posts to 
others. Officers who had come to the 
capital from the provinces had audienco* 
Those who had been newly appointed to 
‘ some province or.post were^ next; presented 
^ by the heads . of their departments,' the 


The Turkish staRdard of balls and the-Tak' 
r oa a rod and borne aloft. The Mughat Emperofs" werV Turks ol 
the Ghaghtai tribe 


Commandant of the Artillery {mir atish)^ the 
Paymaster of the mounted musketeers, or the 
Paymaster of the guards (akadis.) These 
chiefs recommended everj’* deserving man 
among them for some royal favour. The 
presentees bowed and got their congee^ 
usually accompanied by a robe of honour 
and gift In the form of jewellery, horse 


Next came the clerks of the Department of 
Crownlands or the Emperor’s privy purse. 
Through their chiefs, — the Mir saman and 
the Diwan-i-bayiitaty they submitted their 
various proposals and got prompt orders 
from His Majest3^ 

Then the courtiers who enjoyed the 
Emperor’s confidence placed before him the 
despatches of the princes, and of the 
governors, faujdars^ diwans (revenue heads,) 
bakhshis and other officers of the provinces, 
and also any presents (peshkash) sent by 
them. 


The letters of the princes and chief officers 
were read or heard by the Emperor himself. 
The purport only of the rest was reported to 
him. When this work was over, the Chief 
Sadr reported the important points of the 
despatches of the provincial Sadrs sent to^ 
him. He also brought to the Emperor’s 
notice cases of needy scholars, Syecls, 
Shaikhs, and pious men, and got grants 
of money for each according his need or 
deserts. 


work of public charity being over, 


orders previously passed about mansabs^ 


grants, and other financial 


affairs, were submitted to the Emperor a 


second time for confirmation. There was a 
special officer to remind the Emperor of 
these things, and he bore the title of the 


darogha of arz-i-^mnkarrar. 


Next, the officers of the Imperial stables 
displayed before his Majesty the horses and 
elephants with their fixed rations. This 
practice had been started by Akbar in order to 
punish those officers who stole the Imperial 
grant and starved the animals. If any horse . 
or elephant looked lean or weak, the money 
allowed for its feeding was resumed and the 
officer reprimanded. Similarly the retainers 
of the nobles, whose horses had been recent- * 
ly mustered and branded, were paraded in 
Tull equipment inf'”' the 'court yard within; 


.1 ^ - 7-'. ‘ ::: 4 


yiew of: the_\Emperor. ^ ,The durbar lasted '--f 
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two hours, sometimes more or less according 
to tlic amount of the business to be done. 

D i waa - i - E as t 

Then, a little before 10 a.m.. His Majesty 
went to the flail of Private Audience • and 
sat on the throne. Here he wrote with his 
mvn hand the answers to the most impor- 
tant letters. Of the other letters a few were 
read to him by the Court agents of the high 
m-andees, or bv the or by the officers 

Appointed to“ submit the despatches of 
the provincial viceroys. In reply to thei 
farmans or Imperial letters were drafted 
by the ministers in the terms of their master s 
verbal orders. The drafts were afterwards 
revised and corrected by the Emperor, 
written out in fair and sent to the harem to 
be sealed with the Great Seal,t of which the 
Empress Mumtaz Mahal had charge. _ 

'file highest revenue officers now reported 
on very important matters connected with 
the Crownlands, and the assignmen^ on 
revenue made in favour of military officers, 
and learnt the Emperor’s pleasure on each 
point. Tlie Head of the Royal Chanty 
Department brought to the Emperor’s notice 
special cases of needy men ; most of them 
recehmd cash grants, some lands, others 
daily stipends. A fund was created for this 
purpose out of the gold, silver and jeymls 
against which the Emperor was ^velghed 
every birthday, and the money which, had 
been offered by the nobles and pnnees^as 
sacrifice (tasadduq) in order _ to avert cala- 
mities and bad omens from him. . 

Then a short time was passed m inspect- 
ing the works of skilful artisans, such as 
jewel-setting, enamelling, &c._ Plans mf 
roval building's were placed in his hands, 
and he added many elements of beauty 
to them or made alterations where necra- 
sary. On the plans finally approved, the 
prime minister Asaf Khan wrote an expla- 
nation of the Emperor’s wishes, for the 
guidance of the architects. This was an 
important work, as Shah Jahan was 
fond of building noble edifices, — which wml 
remain as his memorials to all time. The 
Superintendent of the Public Works Depart- 
ment with expert architects attended this 
private durbar to consult their master. , : 

^ Called in Hindustani the Ghusal khmia because Akbar’s bath- 
room was adjacent to it. . . . 

t a small round seal, bearing onlw the -Etnperor’s 

name, affixed to Sabti farmans {BUckmaunfs Abh i, A 


These works being over, the Ernperor 
occasionally looked at the hunting animals, 
hawks and leopards, which had been tiain- 
ed for him. Mettled horses, ridden by ex- 
pert horse- tamers, iveremade to go through 
their exercises in the yard of the private 
palace, under His Majesty s eyies. 

Shah Burj, 

Nearly! two hours were thus occupied, and 
at about half past eleven the Emperor left 
this Hall and entered the lofty Shah Burj or 
Royal Tower. The most confidential busi- 
ness was done here. None but the princes 
and a few trusted officers could enter this 
tower without special permission. Even the 
servants had to stand outside, till they were 

sent for. . 

Secret affairs of State, which it would have 
been harmful to make public, were discussed 
with the Grand Wazir. A precis was made 
of the important and confidential letters to 
be sent to noblemen serving in the distant 
provinces. Sucli urgent mcitters a-bout tiic 
Crownlnnds, the payment of the military, 
&c. as had not been submitted in the two 
previous durbars of the day, were re- 
ported bv the and the iLnTpeior s 

orders taken on them. Some three ciuarters 
of un hour "were usually spent here, but the 
time varied according to the amount of the 
business to be despatched. 

Harem:' 'at;:; noon f 

It was now nearly midday” and the Em- 
peror entered the harem, where he perform- 
ed the ziihar prayer, ate his meal, and took 
a nap for an hour. With most kings the 
harem is a place of pleasure and rest. But 
work pursued Shah Jahan even there. A 
crowd of female beggars— poor widows and 
orphans, maidens of decay^ed families, 
daughters of poor scholars, theologians and 
pious men, — besought the royal charity. 
Their petitions were put^befoje the Empress 
by her chief servant Satiunnisa, called the 
Female Nazir; and Her Majesty reported 
the cases to the Emperor, who gave lands 
to some, pensions or donations to others, 
and garments, jewels, and money as the 
dowries of maidens too poor to marry. 
Large sums were every ^ day spent in the 
harem in this work of relief. 

. ■ / 'Aftemooa Aadieaqct ' ' ; 

Shortly after 3, p.m. the Emperor perform- 
;ed his %sar prayer,, and aometimes” visited 
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The- meii' and the Autobiography of Babar were his 
iness waS' special favourites* 

lie. The Finally, after lo km., the Emperor fell 
irs^ were asleep and enjoyed a night’s repose of six 
■11 ted their hours. 

sunset Cowt of Jifstice on Wednesdays* 

11/ Such was the life of the Mughal Court 

on ordinary day^s. But we must remember 
that Friday is the Muhammadan Sabbath, 
the day’s when no Court was held. Wednesday, too, 
mn-'i-khas was specially set apart for doing justice, ~ 
xs set in which is one of the most important duties 
n and his Oriental kings. On that day no durbar 
ind spent was held in the Diwan 4 -am^ but the 
ing to the Emperor came direct from the darsan win- 
t pleasure, dow to the Private Audience Hail, at about 
-d and re- 8 a. m. to sit on the throne of justice. True, 
vocal and had appointed wise, expeidenced and God- 
join in it. fearing iTien to act as judges of canon law 
ler, Shah judges of common law (adils), and 

song, and superintendent of the law-court, but the 
i charm- himself was the fountain of justice and 

and holy- the highest court of appeal. On Wednesday 
he world, none had entree except the law officers, 
ssemblies, jurists versed in faiwa^ pious and upright 
produced scholars, and the few nobles who constantly 
attended on the Emperor’s person. The 
officers of justice presented the plaintiffs one 
by one, and reported their grievances. His 
e went to Majesty veiy gently ascertained the facts by 
nv secret inquiry, look the law from the eJewa (canon- 
^/he sum- lanwers), and pronouncd judgment accord- 
Bakhshis i^hgly- Many had come from far-off provinces 
; nothing to get justice from the highest power in the 
land. Their plaints could not be investi- 
gated except locally ; and so the Emperor 
trem* wrote orders to the governors of those places, 

he harem urging them to find out the truth, and 
ee hours either do justice there or send the parties 
songs bv back to the capital, with their reports, 
d to bed Such was the settled life of Agra or 
aders sat Delhi, but it was often varied b}” rides 
lem from through the city, generally in the afternoon, 
i aloud river trips on the Jumna in the State barges, 
prophets, hunting expeditions, and tourg, for the great 
1 " rich in Mughals were active rulers and often visited 
of Timur Bie provinces with their whole 'Court, per- 
. , ‘ . forming grand progresses through the coun- 

sl|vpiec/of' 'Thus we see that the 'royal throne 
exactly a bed of roses even in those 
dajrs. The king had his 'duties, and liis 
Tio^t;fcdits .division of liis tinie showed that he knew 
-■ the Jact. It was a strenuous life ! fhat Shah 
. r ' J^than , led, and heigave*' p'eace, prosperity j 
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has fallen hilo a deep sleep (in tliy 
kingdom) because ihou hasU’ianirdicd 

sleep from lb}' C5”es. 

jvaise ^¥as right ^vcll deserved.® 

JiVDUNATH SaRKAR, M.A. 
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and contentment ^ to 
Persian maniiscri pt 
Library, London, aftet 
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rc-ivain in or enter it. it was, inaeea, one more exactly, a royalty, me uue cuntiiuu- 

of the most important functions of the tion from the trader to the State which pro- 

ctuild in India as in Europe, to maintain tects him and the kmg his patron, and here 
the standard of quality, both of material also we see provision for the estimation of 
and design. A forlorn trace of this survives the fair price : 

in Europe in the hall-marking of gold and one-hvcntietli of that amount 

Qilvcr • and even that is not concerned with wliich men well acquainted with the settlement ot tolls 

’ f 4 -* v TIt-i otlipr ^a«es the king., and duties and skill ul in estimating tne value of all 

quality of design. .„,A„Lhle. for the kinds of merchandise, may fi.'i as the value for each 

or the State became re^p ■ saleable conimodity.’’ 

regulation of the Let us examine a few instances of these 

^LLilcl^LToraS duef W princE commercial principles at work in India ^ 
Die of regulation is recognized in that fasci- In the time of Chandragupta ( 3 rd cent. 
Lting and, for the study of Indian society, B. C.) there were six Municipal Boards m 

all-iniportant, law-book, the Ordinances of Pataliputra, of which the hrst was entrusted 
Manu with the superintendence of everything relat- 

^ -He’ who avoid.sa custom-house, he who buys or ing to the industrial arts ; fixing the rate of 
.sells at an improper time, or he who makes a falp wages, and enfol cing the use of pure and 

Statement in enumerating his g'ood.s, shall be fined eight go^nd materials, as well as tne penorni™ 

tinKbstheaniountofduty whidihc triedtopm^^^ bet ^1 day’s work for fair wages, 

the king fix the rales for the purchase These boards consisted of five members each^ 

™ been kept, and may be regarded as a development on 

the probable nrofit and the probable outlay. Once in official lines, of the ot6.ins.xy pamhay at ox 
five nights, oVaitho close of each fortnight, jet the . oommittee of five members by which every 
king publicly settle the prices for the merchants. caste and trade in India has been accusT 

Here we see recognized the important horned to regulate its internal affairs from 
doctrine of the ‘fair price,’ so striking a immemorial.® The state regulation of 

feature of the commercial ideas of Mediaeval craft appears to have been connected with 
Europe. The commercial morality of the collection of tolls and revenues, and the' 

individualis also safeguarded . / two things hung together. .b 

“A weaver who has received ten - thread,. A - Cq ■ .to this day, the citizens of Srinagar 

shall return cloth weighing one paid more ; .he who ' ■ . 

’ diffbreiitlv’ shall be compelled 'do pav a -fipe' of ‘''y,- ,■ • l... ’ • --yb. 

twelve weights and measures,'musC&,dfly_.:-.;';-; MneentSmUfi, pp. n?', ^ 
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' lament the prosperous ,days of old %vlien . the 
' trade was not' free, as it now* is* , ' 

^^Tlicy ha\’e a common sa3ang to the effect that when 
the taxation went the prosperity of the city went also, 
and they explain this by the fact that the removal of 
taxaiiori led to the breaking up of what were practically 
guilds sanctioned and protected by the State. ^When 
the taxation was remo\'ed outsiders rushed in and 
compel.iticHi at once reduced prices of art wares. 
Copper- work wliich sold at seven rupees per seer in 
the days of taxation now sells at three rupees, and this 
is the case with many other art wares.” 

In the days of taxation also 

”The State exercised a \'igorous supervision over the 
quality of the raw material and the manufactured 
article. In the good days of the shawl-trade no 
spurious wool was " brought in from Amritsar to be 
mixed with the real shawl -wool of Central Asia, and 
woe betide the weaver who did bad work or the silveiy 
smith who was too liberal with his alloy. There is 
no such supervision nowadays. Competition has 
low’ered prices and the real masters of weaving, silver, 
papier-mache and copper-work have to bend to the 
times and suppl)^ their customers with cheap, inferior 
work. Ask an old artist in papier-mache to show 
the work winch formerly went to Kabul, and he will 
show something very different from the miserable trash 
which is now sold. But the Pathans of Kabul paid 
the price of good work ; the visitors to the valley want 
cheap work, and they get 

And so the stoiy goes on. Let us take an- 
other case. Says Sir George Bird wood : 

‘Formerly,' ‘a great industry in gold embroidered 
shoes flourished at I Aicknow. Tliey were in demand 
all over India, for the native kings of Oudh would 
not allow the shoemakers to use an}" but pure gold 
wire oil them. But when we annexed the kingdom, 
all such restrictions were removed, and the bazars 
of Oudh were at once flooded with the pinchbeck 
embroidered shoes of Delhi, and the Lucknow shoe- 
makers was swept away for ever by the besom of 
free trade/f 

And thus we see at work the degradation 
of standard, which is undermining alike the 
crafts of the East and of the West. ‘Under 
British rule’ says Sir George Birdwood, ‘the 
authority of the trade guilds in India has 
necessarily been relaxed, to the marked 
detriment of those handicrafts the perfec- 
tion of which depends on hereditary pro- 
cesses and skill.’ Modern individualism in 
fact, whether we call it ‘Laissez Faire’ in • 
Manchester, or the introduction of ‘Free 
Western Institutions’ into India, hesitates to 
interfere with a man’s sacred individual 
liberty to make things as badly as he likes, > 
and to undermine the trade of his felldws'.on 
that basis^*— a basis of competition in.,^.cheap 


know* Surely a strange product of civiliza- 
tion this ! 

But there is another kind of provision in 
'Eastern society, tending to secure the main- 
tenance of standard in the crafts. I allude 
of course to the caste system, some aspects 
of which we must consider. Without here 
speaking of the origin and general signifi- 
cance of caste, it will suffice to say from our 
point of view, that it represents a legal 
recognition of the natural division of society 
into functional groups. Fundamentally 
there are four castes onl}^, the Brahman^ ^ or 
learned caste, the Kshatiriya^ or warriors 
and statesmen ; the Vaisya .or traders, 
cultivators and craftsmen and the Sudra^ 
mainly servants. A great deal of subdivi- 
sion and multiplication of castes has taken 
place, so that there are large numbers of 
widely distributed, but self-contained com- 
munities in India, whose members do not 
intermarry or eat together. Caste is of 
course hereditary, that is to say every man 
is and ixiust remain of the caste into which 
he is born, and this is true even if he should 
leave the special occupation which is the 
traditional work of his caste. There is a 
certain connection between the caste and 
the guild, that is to say, the trade guild 
consists usually of persons of the same ethnic 
and sectarian caste ; but when the same 
trade is pursued by men of different castes, 
as sometimes, but not often, happens, the 
guild may include all without reference to 
caste. The craftsman has always his caste, 
but is not always associated with others in- 
to a guild ; the guilds are mainly confined 
to the great polytechnic cities, while the 
village craftsman stands alone. Yet even 
he Is not alone ; for he is a member of a great 
fraternit^g the caste, and how much this 
means to him, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. It means at once his pride and his duty 
(dharma). Caste is a system of noblesse ob- 
lige: each man is born to his ordained work, 
through which alone he can spiritually pro- 
gress. This religious conception of a man’s 
trade or profession as the heaven-ordained 
work of his 'caste, may best perhaps be 
likened to the honour of mediaeval knight- 
hood. For the priest, learning ; for the king, 
excellence in kingcraft for the craftsman, ■ 


ness, not in excellence ; ,and the result 'we skill 'and faithfulness j for the servant, service 
, * Sir w. Lawrence, mic Valley of ‘ r\*'^the^w’'ay and^thc life are various, but pro- 

.1 * his own way: 
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^Better is one’s own duty even without dis- 
tinct ion, than the duty of another, even with 
excellence ; in another’s duty danger lies. 
And so it is that for each, culture comes in' 
life itself, not as a thing separate from life. 
Take the l"a/sya for example ; he is to be a 
grazier ora trader i he must, says Manu, 

the respective value of gems, of pearls, of 
coral, of meuiis, of wo\’en stuffs, ^ of perlume, and of 
conciimeiiis. Fie must be acc|uaint0cl with the manner 
of vowing seeds, and of the good and bad qualities of 
[ieifls, aiid he in list perfectly know ail rneasures and 
weioiits. Moreover, the excellence and defects of 
rornmoditics, the adx'antages and disadvantages of 
different counlrics, the probable profit and loss on 
merchandise, and the means of properly rearing 
cattle. He must be acquainted with the proper wages 
of servants, with the various languages of men, with 
the manner of keeping goods, ana the rules of pur- 
chase and sale. Let him exert himself to the utmost 
in order to increase his property in a righteous manner 
and let him zealously give food to all created beings.’ ’ 

You see that each man had not only an 
economic, but a spiritual status in society ; 
and national righteousness is described in 
books by saying that ‘each man lived accord- 
ing to the dharma of his caste, down even 
to the dancing girl who excelled in the duties 
of her calling also.’ 

The doctrine of Karma, the strongest per- 
haps of all sanctions for morality, has some- 
thing to do also with craftsmanship. A 
man’s deeds follow him as a cart follows 
the ox ; whatsoever a man does will react 
upon himself sooner or later, in this life 
or another ; as a mcm sows, so also shall 
he reap. These ideas are somewhat qu- 
aintly expressed in some of the technical 
books of the craftsmen. Here, for instance, 
are some verses from the Mayamataya, 
speaking of good and evil craftsmen, and 
their fate in this life and in lives to come : 

^‘Builders that build houses thus, after their death, 
wi^l be reborn in a royal family ; painters, if they 
make images accordingly, in noble families : cunning 
and skilful builders, though they should die, are 
friends of mine, for as they do", they become rulers 
and nobles, such is the old saying of the sages. One 
who knows amiss his craft, taking hire wrongfully, 
the which wife and children eat and enjoy, bringing 
misfortune on the owner of the house, that builder 
will fall into hell and suffer — these sayings are in 
Mayamataya^ what remedy can there be then, O 
builders ? There are men who make images of 
Buddha, though knowing naught of their craft ; put 
no faith in what they say. Builders and • painters 
both, who know naught of their craft, when hire is given 
according to the work accomplished, take that money 
and (leaving their work) rush home therewith ; though 
they get thousands, there is nothing even for a meal, 

^ ’ * '■' ' “ 


they ^ have not so much asyi piece of doth to, wear, 
that is the reward of past births, 3'ou know; dying, 
they fall into hell and suffer pain a hundred lacs of 
)^earsj If they escape they will possess a deformed, 
body and live in gi'cat distress ; when born as a 
man, it will be as a need}' builder ; the painter's eyes 
will squint — look ye, what livelihood can there be 'for 
him? Builders who know their business well, will 
become rajas lacking nought, so also cunning painters 
are meet to become nobles. Builders and painters 
taking money falsely from other men, thereby grow 
poor, ;so ancient sages have declared and shewn ; 
doubt not this saying was in the MayamaUiya book 
of sages lore, therefore let builders and painters study 
Mayamataya ; misfortunes ensueing in this world and 
the next are told of in its stanzms, behold how ex- 
cellently.” 

A few more words ma}^' be said as to the 
craftsman’s religious conception of his craft. 

I do not refer to the application of the 
craft to religious ends, but to the concep- 
tion of its intrinsic religiousness. In ‘pagan’ 
lands, there is no hard line drawn between 
the secular and the religious things in life; 
religion is not so much a formula, as a 
way of looking at things: and so all the 
work of life may be a sacrament, may be 
done as it were unto the Lord. There is 
a God of the arts and crafts, whose name 
is Visvakarma, who is described as the Lord 
of the arts, the carpenter of the gods,, the 
fashioner of all ornaments, who formed the 
celestial chariots of the deities, on whose 
craft men subsist, and whom, a great and 
immortal god, they continually worship.; 
The Indian craftsmen or at least, the most 
important guild or caste of craftsmen, claim 
to be descended from the five sons of this 
deity, of whom one was a blacksmith, the 
second a carpenter, the third a founder, 
the fourth a mason, and the fifth a gold- 
smith ; and the followers of these crafts in 
Southern India form still one compact 
community. 

The Indian craftsman conceives of his 
art, not as the accumulated skill of ages, 
but as originating in the divine skill of 
Visvakarma, and revealed by him. Beauty, 
rhythm, proportion, idea have an absolute 
existence on an ideal plane, where all who 
seek may find. The reality of things exists, 
in the mind, not in the detail of their 
apjpearance to the eye. The inward in- , 
spiration upon which the Indian axtist is 
taught to rely, appearing like the still small 
_ voice of a god, that god was conceived of 
as Visvakarma. ^ He may be , thought of as 
‘That part of Diyinity iwhkh is^^conditipned^ 
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Special relation to artistic expression’; 
or in another way, as the sum total of 
coiiscimisness, the j^roup soul of the indivi- 
dual craffcsmeri^of a!! times and places. For 
our ^ purpose it is of less- cofisequeiice to 



woode.r ^ if there Js literal truth in such 
speculations, than to observe that all this is 
^ an expression of a religious conception of 
life and to see the working of such ideas in 
actual practice, A few years ago a repro- 
duction was made of a room in a palace 
/ belonging to the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 
I lie head carpenter ivas ordered to follow 
the ancient rules of his craft, ‘Vis the work 
progressed, he observed tJiat the finger of 
God waf pointing the way and that accord- 
, ‘ mistakes were impossible. In support 

of this,- he quoted the ancient rules of ' his 
craft,.., 

llie breadth of the room should be divided into 
twenly-iour pans, of ivliich fourieon in the middle and 
two at each end should be left blank, while the remain- 
ins two porlions should each form windows'or lah's. 

1 he bpcice between Ine plinth and upper floor should 
be di viced into nine parts, of which one should be 
taken up by the base of the pillar, six parts by the 
CDlumri, one by the capital, and one by the beam over 
It, He then added that should any departure be made 
irom these rules^ the ruin of the architect and death 
of the owner were sure to follow. 

1 he science of house building, says the 
Bnhai Smnhiia, ^‘has come down to us from 
■ the Rislns^ who obtained it from Brahma,^^ 

Can we wonder that a beautiful and 
dignihed architecture is wrought in such a 
%pse, and can such conceptions fail to pro- 
duce serenity and dignity in life itself? 
Under such conditions the craftsman is not 
an indrviduai expressing individual whims, 
but a part of the universe, giving expression 
to ideals of eternal beauty and unchanging 
laws, even as do the trees and flowers whose 
natural and less ordered beauty is no less 

God-given. The old-fashioned eastern crafts- 
man speaks- with more than a touch of scorn 
of those who draw after their own vain 
imagining and there is much to justify his 
attitude ; for to judge by results alone, there 
IS novyadays as pernicious w^ork produced in ' 
the East, as the result of a striving for 
its If o«gmality, as was in the West 

I have spoken more than once of the 
liereditary craftsman,’ a phrase justified by - 

toe heredimrir r - 


; the caste system. But it is worthwhile to 
f consider the point in greater detail It is 

- often assumed that the skill of the *here- 
r ditary craftsman’ depends upon the direct 
) inheritance of his father’s individual skill. 
I But this skill is an acquired character, and 
i it is almost universally agreed by scientists 
f that there is no such thing as the inherit- 
ance of an acquired character ; a man who 
loses one leg does not have one-legged 
children ; a man who learns to play well 
on the piano does not transmit that skill ; 
nor can the craftsman transmit his acquired 
capacity for carving wood or chasing metal. 
On the other hand, of course, if it be sup- 
posed that large groups of craftsmen are 
descended from a coinnion ancestor who 
originally possessed innate artistic genius 
(a very different thing from actual skill in 
handicraft), it may be argued that this 
capacity is inherited, and this would be the 
case; personally I should be inclined to 
attach little value to the likelihood of the 
actual existence of such an ethnically supe- 
rior race of craftsmen ; one would think, in- 
deed, that tne absence of selection and eli- 
mination in an hereditary caste might lead 
rather to degeneration than to a preserva- 
tion of standard. As a matter of fact all 
these considerations are of small weight 
beside the question of education and en- 
vironment, conditions of supreme import- 
ance, and implicit in the expression ‘here- 
ditary craftsman’ as ordinaril 3 ? used. The 
important facts are these : ike young crafts- 
man ts brought up and educated in the actual 
workshop, and is the disciple of his father. 
No technical education in the world can 
ever hope to compensate the craftsman for 
the loss of these conditions. In the work- 
shop technique is learnt from the beginning, 
and in relation to real things and real 
problems, and primarily by service, personal 
attendance on the master. And it is not 
only technique that is learnt ; in the work- 
shop there is life itself, that gives to the 
pupil both culture and metaphysics, more 
essential to art than technique "itself ■ for 
what use is it to speak well if you have 
nothing worth saying? I have, been struck 
m . contrast, ^ by the inefficiency of , the great 
Technical Schdoli in London, the oride of 
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IS hauled up before a committee if he is 
late in attendance^ not that his personality 
is a first consideration. It means too that 
he is expected to be intensely practical, and 
to go through some curricuium leading to 
certificates 'and prizes; woe betide himjf 
he should waste time in giving to his pupils 
metaphysics or teaching them mediaeval 
romanck Small wonder that the pupils of 
these schools have so little to say; they 
cannot indeed put more into their work 
than tliere is in themselves. But in speaking 
of the Eastern system of craft education, 
I used the term disciple advisedly ; for in 
the East there is traditionally a peculiar 
relation of devotion between master and 
pupil, and it is thought that the master’s 
secret, his real inward method so to say, 
is best learnt by the pupil in devoted per- 
■sonal service ; and so we get a beautiful 
and aSectionate relation between the ap- 
prentice and the master, which is impossible 
in the case of the busy professor who attends 
a class at a Technical School for a few 
hours a week, and at other times, when 
engaged on real work, and dealing with 
real problems, has no connection with the 
pupils at all. 

The master need not be the boy’s father ; 
he may be an elder brother, or even unre- 
lated ; but in any case, once chosen* he is the 
ideal of the pupil, from which he never 
wavers. There are often trade secrets, 
simple enough it may be, but valuable as 
much in the idea as in the fact ; these the 
master reveals to the faithful pupil only 
after many days, and when he has proved 
himself worthy. Devotion and respect for 
the teacher remain throughout life; I have 
seen a man of thirty receive wages in the 
presence of an elder brother, his teacher, 
and hand them to him as the master with 
the gentlest possible respect and grace ; and 
as gently and delicately they were received, 


and' handed back, waiving the right to 


tain : and this same elder brother had an 
aged father, a great craftsman in his day, 
and he never returned home with wages 
without offering them to him in the same 
way* ' I have seen few things in East -pr 
West more expressive of .perfect gentleness- 
than these expressions of reverence for the 
teacher.' I need not point out what' a. perfect' 
instrunlent . for the transmission^ 'of -a - liyiiag- 
tradition such an education- forms*. .. ’And ‘ 


if, to return to the Technical School of 
to-day, one may make a suggestion, it 
would be this; that supposing the aim be 
to train up a generation of skilled and cap- 
able craftsmen, it were better to appoint 
living master craftsmen as the permanent 
servants of the community, endowed with 
an inalienable salary, or better^ a house, 
and demand of them that they shall carry 
out. the public works undertaken by the 
communiUr, aud that they themselves shall 
keep apprentices, choosing out of them one 
to be their successor in the position of public 
craftsman. Such a system would do more 
to produce skilled craftsmen, and to produce 
good work, than would twice the money 
spent on Technical Schools and on com- 
petitive design for great, undertakings. 

To return to the craftsman himself — per- 
haps there is nothing more striking about - 
his position in society, whether as a villager, 
a guildsman, or a feudal servant than this ; 
the assurance of his position, and the assu- 
rance of his purpose and value. It is only 
in the absence of anxiety as to the immediate 
future, that that quality of leisure so charac- 
teristic of true works of art and craft can 
appear in them. The serenity arid, dignity 
of his life are things which we cannot over- . 
look, if we are rightly to understand the 
Indian craftsman. 


‘‘He knows nothing of the desperate struggle for 
existence which oppresses tlie life and crushes the ver}^ 
soul out of the English working man, ' He has his “ 
assured place, inherited from father to son for a 
hundred generations, in the naiional church and state 
organization ; while nature pro\^ides him with e\’ery- 
thing to his hand, but tlie little food and less clothing 

he needs, and the simple tools of trade This .at once 

relieves him from an incalculable dead weight of cares, 
and enables him to give to his work, which is also a 
religious function, that contentment of mind, and 
leisure, and pride and pleasure in it for its own sake, 
which are essential to all iirtistic excellence.” 


1* 


The craftsman had leisure for thought, 
and even for dreaming, and his wmomic ■ 
position made him secure against oppression 
or want. He had no need to accumulate 
wealth, and we do not find that the wage 
asked by the traditional craftsmen In un- 
spoilt districts to-day, represents more than 
a bare living for self and family. ^ -j;' 

■ Tine current rates of wages for all depend- ■, 
ed much more on the" general cost of living-^; .■ 
:than oh the degree of skill required for 
: special, craft, or the otheW’ ' And as we; have 
in .the most typical cases, hfedtaftsman 
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reasoning possible- 


received no money wage at all, but was 
repaid in other ways. I\Iany a British work*- 
man would he glad to exchange his money 
wage lor such security and appreciation as 
belonged to the Sinhalese craftsman of a 
hundred 3?-ears ago. Presents indeed were 
expected, e\"en grants of land, but these were 
for faithfulness and excellence ; not a pay- 
ment at so much a yard or so much an hour 
for such and such kinds of work. For the 
work was art, not commerce, and it would 


have been as idle to demand that a carpet 
like the Ardebil carpet should be designed 
and made at so much per square foot, as to 
expect Academy pictures to be done in the 
same way 5 indeed, as I do not much admire 
Academy pictures, I may say I think It would 
be more reasonable to sell them by the square 
yard, than to suppose that the works of the 
iVIediseval Eastern craftsman could be valued 
in such a way. 

AnANDA K. CoOMARxlSWAMY. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE THEISTIC EVIDENCE 


somewhat close study of Indian and 
European Philosophy has convinced 
me that the present state of meta- 
ph3^sical science admits of the Theistic 
evidence being set forth as clearly and con- 
vincingly as the evidence of any other scien- 
tific truth. Those who are capable of deep 
introspection,— of following the close ana- 
lysis of thoughts given in works on Meta- 
physics,— have no need to be either Sceptics 
or Agnostics. But what is needed in these 
busy times is that the evidences of Theism 
should be set forth as briefly and clearly 
as possible, so that even those who are not 
specially devoted to philosophical study 
may have in a small compass the ultimate 
results of such study. In the present article 
something like this will be attempted, and 
it is hoped that this attempt will meet with 
success not onl}' in the case of those who 
have a general knowledge of metaphysical 
science, but even those who have no such 
knowledge. The power of following an 
argument step by step and of attending to 
the ^ analysis of a few conceptions, is all the 
equipment I require in my readers. 

^ I shall present the Theistic proof in three 
distinct forms. I shall first of all show that 
Theism exists in all minds as an uncon- 
scious or half-conscious Intuition* I shall 
next show that the truth of the existence 
of an infinite and eternal Spirit' is . the , ulti- 
mate discovery’ of the analysis - qF know- 
ledge, — the knowledge even of the --rimplest^ 
objectSj. ^ Thirdly', I shall show. that '■the;pre-;;\.-/ceives and reasons,- 
suppositions of all special 


sical, biological and moral — are metaphy- 
sical and imply the existence of the Divine 
Being. 

L ^ 

To begin with Intuitive Theism, I shall 
present it somewhat in the form in which 
I find it in Sankara charya. Ultimate^ it 
is the same form in which It exists in the 
philosophy of Kant, and I shall avail myself 
as much as possible of the exposition given 
of it by the English followers of that phi- 
losopher. In his commentary on the seventh 
aphorism of the third pada^ second chapter, 
of the Vedanta Sutras, Sankara says that 
the intuition of Self {atmapratyaya, aham-- 
pratyaya or asmatpratyaya) is fundamental, 
self-evident and universal, and that it is 
identical with brahmapratyaya, the intui- 
tion of God. By saydng that self-intuition 
is fundamental, it is meant that it is the 
basis of all other kinds of belief and know- 
ledge and therefore not dependent on any 
of them. hi akasadayah padarthah/^ 

says Sankara, ^^pramana-nirapekshah svayam 
stddhah kenachid abhyupa gamy ate , — no one 
assumes such things as ether and the like 
as self-evident and needing no proof. '^Atma 
tui’^ he adds, ^^pramanadi-vyavaharasrayai-- 
vat ^ prag eva pramanaduvyavaharat sidh- 
yati ,^" — but the Self, being itself the condi- 
tion of employing proofs and such other 
things, is accepted as self-evident even 
before the employment, of proofs and such 
.'other .things* As ^it is^ the Self that per- 
makes perception .and . 
5 existence's logically 
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prior to perception and reasoning? and it 
does not wait for or need to be established 
b3r these proofs. The necessary or seif* 
evident character of self-consciousness is 
also clear? and it cannot be expressed more 
clearly than in Sankara^s words, cha 

zV/r/.sYi-syn mraharanani sambhavati^ ya €va 
hi nirakaria iad eva tasya svarupam” — it 
is run f)ossible to deny such a Reality, for 
it is the very essence of him who would 
deny it. Des Cartes, the father of modern 
European Philosophy, found himself cap- 
able, at the beginning of the course of phi- 
losophical reconstruction started by him, 
of doubting everything, God and the whole 
world, but incapable of doubting his own 
seif, for even the act of doubting it 
implied its existence. Doubt itself implies 
the doubter, and so Des Cartes expressed 
the fundamental and self-evident character 
of self-consciousness in the well-known 
proposition ^Cogito^ ergo suin ’ — I think, there- 
fore I exist, which, though put in the form 
of an argument, is not really so, but the 
expression of a self-evident, fundamental 
truth. Its self-evidence and primariness, it 
will be seen, are not really different 
characteristics, but the same cha^racteristic 
expressed in two ways. Nor is its univer- 
sality really a different characteristic, for it 
simply means that the intuition of Self lies 
at the basis of all forms of thought and 
knowledge and is therefore common to all 
rational beings. I would particular!}" draw 
the attention of the reader to this character- 
istic of self-consciousness. The fact asserted 
is that whether we see, hear, smell, taste 
or touch, whether we remember, imagine or 
reason, we know our self as the subject of 
these acts. In other words, all objects of 
knowledge and thought appear related to 
us as known or thought of. It will be seen 
that the proposition I am stating is really an 
identical proposition, repeating in the 
predicate what is alread}^ implied in the 
subject, and therefore cannot but be a true 
proposition. But the fact is that to un- 
reficctive people it does not seem to be so., 
plain, and. its truth seems far from being 
apparent. It seems that in much of our 
knowing and thinking we forget ourselves 
and that it is only in reflective moods Ahat.' 
we are aware of ourselves as knowers and 
thinkers. " But this ’ is ’ really . Based 
misconception* ^ ^ It ,is ; indeed 'lip'. 
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This^ sensory or substratum of sensations 
they call mauonmya kosha^^ the ' 'Serisuous or 
mentaL sheath. At the next or fourth stage, 
we consciously bring all sensations under 
general conceptions and conceive of an organ 
which we call huddhi or the understanding, 
the seat of these conceptions. This' 


as 


hiiddhi or vijnana is called by our philoso- 
phers vijnanamaya kosha^ the intellectual 
sheath. Our pleasurable emotions, specially 
the emotions arising from communion with 
God, are conceived to be the fifth involu- 
crum of the Self and is called anandamaya 
koshaj the beatific sheath. In each higher 
'Stage of spiritual life represented by these 
sheaths, we identify the Self with a subtler 
object and ascribe to it a higher and higher 
function- Each higher sheath therefore is a 
truer representation of the Self than the lower. 
But as each of them is an object j characterised 
by being known^ and is not self-knowing, 
■ none 'represents the .true Self, which ,is a 
self-knowing subject and not the object of 
knowledge to any one else than itself. Ail 
non-theistic s^^stems, which identify the Self 
with one or other of these five ‘sheaths,’ err 
in missing this fundamental characteristic of 
the Self, namely that it is self-conscious and 
not the object of knowledge to an}?- one else. 
However, vve now see that though we may 
be far from true self-knowledge — knowledge 
of the real nature of the Self, — though we 
Identify It with objects more or less 
misrepresenting it and so far hiding its true 
character, yet we never lose sight of it alto- 
gether, but refer every piece of knowledge, 
of whatever kind it may be, to a knowing 
principle constituting our very Self. 

Now let us proceed and try to see what is 
involved in this primary fact of the Self 
knowing itself in knowing and thinking of 
P'Cry object, or in other words, of every ob- 
ject of knowledge and thought appearing 
as related to the Self as known or thought of 
by It. It seems to us, on a superficial view, 
that things come into relation with the Self 
in our acts of knowing and then pass out of 
this relation and continue as realities in- 
dependent of knowledge when 'they are no 
more ^ before our senses. But . 'on a closer 
view it will be seen that -even when absent 


not the question now ; the question is whe- 
ther we necessarily think so or not,— whether 
this mode of thinking is or is not a fuiida- 
■ mental law of thought. The reader will see 
that it is really so. He may imagine as 
many changes in the objects known by him 
as he pleases when they are absent from 
his senses; but he will see that he must 
think of all these changes as knozmi changes, 
and that the original object, however 
changed in character, must be thought of as 
unchanged in one essential character, — its 
beingan object of knowledge to the Self, 
the "same Self that he calls his own. It 
may seem at first thought that we are 
required to think of some Self or other as 
knowing the object ; but we see if we 
dive deep into the matter, that whatever 
other characteristics we may be required to 
ascribe to the subject in relation to which 
the object in question must be thought 
of, we cannot dissociate it from ourselves. 
With the other characteristics we may 
ascribe to it, we must nevertheless think 
of it as our inmost Self, — as that which 
makes it possible for us to know the 
object -when it is presented to our senses. 
We see, then, that however unreasonable it 
may seem, v/e are compelled by a funda- 
mental law of thought to universalise our 
Self, the vSelf that each of us calls his own. 
We not only see that our Self is present as 
the witness of every object and every event 
that is presented to us, but w^e are forced,, 
by an inexorable necessity of thought, 
to think of it as the witness of every 
object, however remote it may be from our 
senses, and of every event, even those which 
are far removed in time, both past and 
future, from our brief span of life. We see 
that we can, with more or less ease, discount 
the five sheaths enumerated above in think- 
ing of the facts of the world. We can 
think of things as not near our bodies ; we 
can think of our organisms as not formed at 
all when yet the world was full of an 
infinite variety of things. We can think of 
ourselves as not breathing, digesting or 
performing other vital functions. We can 
think of ourselves as not experiencing any,, 
sensations, as' not' existing ■ at - all as 


from ,our body and, our senses, '/'vye -bontinue ^ ' 'sentient beings. We need not even think of ' ' 
to think of them as still, ■'■.mlaied ■ ourselves as distinct intelligences taking up 

Self,— as still the objects 'Of ,lm'0}yledgei-> 'the facts . oi, the ‘ rmiverse piecemeal; and 
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count the thought of such intelligences ex- 
periencing the joys arising out of knowledge 
and devotional exercises. But ^what we 
cannot discount is the Self implied In all 
these things and thoughts. We are forced 
to represent It as the one unchangeable 
Witness of the universe and of our commerce 
with it as individual and changeful intelli- 
gences. All that make us finite beings, 
beings limited in time, space and power, we 
do not universalise. We do not universalise 
our bodies, our senses, our thoughts and. 
emotions, not even , our ideas as . passing 
events. But each of us thinks that our in- 
most Self is something universal, existing 
everywhere and at all times. As each of us- 
thinks his own Self to be universal, it will 
be seen that we really think one undivided 
universal Self as existing at the root of all 
our separate individualities. In so far as 
we habitualh^ indentify our individuality 
with our Seif, in so far as the term ‘self is 
appropriated to the mind or understanding 
distinct in each of us, the proposition that 
there is a universal and permanent Witness 
of the world, and that he exists in each of 
us as our inmost Seif, seems to be a most 
absurd one. Whether it is really as absurd 
as it seems, or there is really in each of 
us something transcending time and space 
and constituting the basis of our conscious 
life, we must see b}" and by. What I have 
alread}’ said is not, I am aware, sufficient 
to convince the intellect and make all 
doubts and misgivings impossible. But 
what I claim to have already shewn is that 
however absurd the above proposition may 
seem to us, it is really a necessity of 
thought. If one really understands it, one 
will see that it governs all our thoughts 
about the world. We cannot represent the 
world to our mind otherwise than as the 
permanent object, in all its changes, of the 
very Self that we call our own. It is only 
in so far as w'-e live without reflection that we 
seem to think otherwise. Deep reflection, 
a close analysis of our ideas, cannot 
but detect this necessity of thought. This 
necessity can be logically proved, if it is 
not already clear, by showing that the 
current belief that the world . exists with- 
out any necessary relation to the Self, 
actually involves" a contradiction. ' . Things 
appear to^ us as known, — as' related -to our 
knowing Self* _ - We , do not know them in ' 


any other character than as known. They 
are known things to us, and we can think 
of them only as we know them, ric., we 
can think of them only as known things. 
Even he who says that he believes things as 
existing unknown — unrelated to the kiiow"- 
ing Self — really represents them to his mind 
as known things. It is impossible for him 
to represent them in any other character 
than that in which they have appeared to 
him. To say, therefore, that things can 
exist without relation to the Self, is to say 
that known things can exist unknown, 
which is as palpable a contradiction as any 
can be. That people thus habitually con- 
tradict themselves without knowing that 
they do so, shows how little they care to 
analyse their thoughts and learn their true 
nature and contents. It is really impossible, 
as I have already said, to think of things 
othenvise than as things known, and knowm 
to our own Self. By the same necessity 
which compels us to think of things as 
known even when the}" are absent from 
our senses, we are also forced to universalise 
the Self in us and think of it as present 
to aU things. Whether we are right in 
thinking so or not, w'e can know only by 
a close analysis of knowledge — our know- 
ledge of objects and of space and time, in 
which ail objects appear, 

IL 

The common belief is, the belief not onl}^ 
of unreflective people, but of many who 
call themselves philosophers, that in know- 
ing the world we know ourselves as so 
many finite subjects, as selves not only 
distinct from, but essentially unrelated to, 
the world w^e know. But the fact is that 
it is only from the standpoint of an infinite 
Self, onty as sharing in the life of such a 
Self, that we can be, and do actually be- 
come, the subjects of knowledge. In eveiy 
act of knowing we indeed distinguish our- 
selves from the objects known. In knowing 
the book before me, I know that it is distinct 
not only from my bod}^ but from my very 
Self. The book is not I nor am I the book. 
The book seems to limit my existence and 
I seem to limit its. I seem to be wholly 
excluded from the book and it seems to be. 
wholly, excluded from me. But the fact is 
that while this distinction of subject and 
object really limits the object, the subject 
- ■ is. not limited thereby* , ,;;Th:e^ . 'distinction ' ts 
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the subject'^s own ' makiiig ; it is; the source ' 
of the distiiictiiiii and it trpscends or ■ over- 
laps the iimitatirm implied in ita \^liile 
the obiect is know'n and can be thought of 
onlj as known, and is thus essentially 
limited by the subject, ^ the^ subject knows 
both the object and itself. Though ^dis- 
tinguishing itself from the object, it finds 
the object "within its own ^ sphere of exist- 
ence-comprehended within its own higher, 
broader life. The same act, — and by ‘act 
I mean not a change, but a permanent fact 
or function— the same act by udiich it 
distinguishes Itself from^ the object, also 
necessarily relates the object to ^itself, for 
the object apart from the subject is ^an 
abstraction and not a concrete reality. 
Analyse the object into its subtlest elements, 
into the most inpalpable atoms, if you like, 
and you will find that you cannot know 
or think of them except as known, except 
as comprehended within the sphere of the 
Selfs knowledge. Consider every quality 
which either common sense or science dis- 
covers in it, and you will see that ever}' 
one of them is Included in the same manner 
in the Selfs comprehensive sphere of con- 
sciousness. Colour is wdiat is seen, and 
unseen colour is an abstraction. Sound is 
that which is heard, and unheard sound is 
an absurdity. Smell and taste are what 
are smelt and tasted, and are meaningless 
without relation to the smelier and taster. 
Heat and cold, as felt by us, are possible 
only to a conscious subject of sensations. 
In “^feeling hardness and resistance, the 
immediate objects of consciousness, as 
distinguished from any right or wrong in- 
ferences you may draw, are sensations as 
dependent on a conscious mind as other 
■ ' sensations. In knowing an object, therefore, 
we know, not anything independent of, 
anything excluded from, the Self that knows 
it, but something essentially and neepsarily 
related to it. In knowing the object the 
subject does not accidentally come into 
contact with an alien reality, as the com- 
mon notion is, but it really finds or dis- 
covers itself in it as ‘its very life and support. 
In no act of perception, .therefore,', do we 
. know a mere object, — -something independ- 
ent of and .unrelated to. the" ’ knowing' 
subject,— or a mere individuaieubject^ un- 
related to or apart drom' the..vQbj.^ct«-;vIn 
. ' eyeiy perception, the _ whole 


kfwwit is Off suhfcct'^ohjcct or an indivisible 
Spirit which distinguishes itself from the 
object and at the same time comprehends 
it \vithin its sphere of consciousness.^ This 
Spirit is not a mere subjextiye ^ spirit, one 
confined to the body, but it is in every 
object that we know. ^ In Imowing objects 
we know a Spirit which is both in our 
bodies and in the objects, a Spirit^ wdiich is 
both subjective and objective, which is both 
our own *Self and the Self of the universe. It 
is not through any process of inference, but by 
direct perception, in the act of perceiving 
what we call material objects, that we know 
the Spirit of the world. We know him in every 
act of perception, but recognise him not, be- 
cause our wTong notions of objects, not the 
objects themselves, hide him or seem to hide 
him from us. When these wrong notions are 
dispelled by true philosophical knowledge, 
God reveals himself as the direct object 
of— or rather the Subject-object, the concrete 
Reality known in— ever^r act of knowledge. 
What ' these wrong notions are, will be 
somewhat clear to the reader now. 

Now, if the Self that is in us. not only 
knows objects, but also is in them, as we 
have seen, as their very life and support, as 
in fact constituting them by making possible 
every element or quality of which they are 
composed, we are evidently wrong in sup- 
posing them to exist, when abseny front 
our senses, independent!}?- of the Spirit in 
which — in essential relation to which — 
they appear in our acts of knowing them. 
Since our acts of knowing them, though 
themselves transient and intermittent, reveal 
an essential relation between objects and the 
Spirit that knows them and is manifest in 
them, the necessaiy inference from this fact 
is that even when absent from our senses, 
they continue to exist in that very Spirit in 
relation to which they appear. This Review^ 
for example, which now reveals a Spirit in 
all its parts and qualities, must, ^according to 
the inference just drawn, be believed as still 
continuing to exist in the same Spirit when 
it is removed from my senses and locked up 
in a desk. As we have already seen, o'ur 
original intuition of Self anticipates this in- 
ference, and we now see the rational basis 
of our intuitive belief; But current notions 
contradict both the intuitive belief and the 
inference which substantiates it. When J 
take . a#ay my body and; senses from conti-^ 
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cuity with the book, I seem to take away ledge of time and space, 

from it also the Spirit which knows it and in which Nature is presente 

relation to which it appears. The book as constitute our liraitatio 

locked up in the desk seems quite unrelated to beings. It will be seen 
the Self that is in me, and the latter, the Self forins are real as limitati 

in mv body, seems, in its abstraction from our individual existence, 

the world, 'to be a purely subjective Spirit time unmistakably revei 
having no’essential relation to the objective eternal nature of the Sj 
world? There seems to be even a palpable the existence of both Na 
contradiction in supposing that when absent possible. Taking up tl 

from my .senses, objects continue to exist in again as example; let 

the Self that I call mine. It seems to assert our knowledge of time an 

that I perceive them when actually I do not as regards the nature of 

perceive them. alike in it and in our 

This difficulty and seeming contradiction externality : the book bef 
disappears when we observe the fact that my body and every pa 

the Self that we call our own, which makes outside every other pa 

us knowing beings and which is at the same other words, the relation 
time knowm as the life and support of the the book is here, the v 

objects that we know, appears in two distinct there. If we look close! 

though related forms. It appears as a single, we shall see that the 
indivisible and universal Spirit, unembodied relation of here and i 

and diffused in or containing the world, and space, implies as its cor 

as a subjective Spirit, distinct in each Indivl- basis and possibility, th 
dual, using our bodies and senses and identi- the unspatiality, if the 
fied with our individual thoughts and feel- pardoned, of the Spirit 
ings. The difficulty or apparent contradic- The Spirit could not k 
tion in question arises from our. exclusive not kno\y the relations 

attention to the subjective or individual it were itself in space, 

aspect of the Self and our ignoring its objec- appears to be here, in t 
tive and universal aspect. As our perception book to be there, outsi 
of the world always takes place through the Spirit’s appearing t 
our senses and intellect, we identify know- body is due to its mists 
ledge with sensuous or mere intellectual with the body and its fur 
experience and we Identify the Reality that as the knowing principle, 
appears in knowledge with the instruments nor there, neither interns 
of its seif-revelation,’ that is, with the sen- Identified with any partic 
sorium and the understanding. We are knowledge. In another 
indeed correct enough in holding to the here and there, internal 
reality of our individual existence. Our with everything it know! 
limitations are real enough. The distinction it holds everything in i 
of our individual lives from the life of the comprehends all in its spi 
universe is evident from all points of view. ness. Spirit, therefore, 
How little we know and how little we share it is not external to anyt 
in the grand march of natural events. But is external to it. Spac 
the little knowledge of Nature and the little externality, of here^ and tJ- 
contact we have with her are sufficient into its true or inner 1 
revelations of the universal character of the obtaining only among th: 
Spirit v^rhicli at once makes us knowing be- conceived in abstraction 
ings and presents Nature to us in essential to Spirit, and is theref 
relation to itself. This universal, objective mayik ^ or vyavaharik by 
and therefore non-sensuous and, if the ex- losbphers. I do not call 
pression maybe allowed, non-intellectual . wish. 'it to be distinctly 
character of Spirit will be more evideaf if,: pla,cd in the concrete real 
we somewhat closely examine ' our knoivV . /coinprehends everything 
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with Godj but to a system of Theism which 
recognises God as both immanent in all 
things and yet transcending all things. 
Everything indeed is in Godj but everything 
is not God, for an object considered as 
unrelated to a subject is an abstraction and 
has no reality. God is indeed “the com 
sciousness of all conscious beings,"’^ but his 
knowledge is not of that partial and change- 
ful character which belongs to the knowledge 
of finite beings like ourselves. When the 
necessary connection between subject and 
object is remembered, and when it is also 
remembered that in every act of knowledge 
the Objective or Universal Self manifests 
itself as our individual Self with the objects 
or ideas necessarily related to it, then it is 
at once seen that in the Original Self there 
can be no such thing as either the appearance 
or the disappearance of ideas, either coming 
to knozv something or ceasing to know it. 
Knowledge to it must be thought of not 
as an act or series of acts, but as an eternal 
possession. According to the distinction 
well-known in the Vedanta Philosophy, 
Brahman is not a jndnin^ a knower, — one 
whose knowledge is an act, beginning and 
ending, — but jndnam^ absolute knowledge 
itself, subject and object in one. We, as 
finite beings, come to know and cease to 
know. But this cannot be true of him who is 
all-in-all. Past and future must be to him as 
eternally present. As we find by our actual 
daily experience, facts and objects constant- 
ly disappearing from our individual con- 
sciousness and wholly submerged in the 
hours of dreamless sleep, appear again as 
identical facts and objects, suffused all over, . 
so to say, with our self-consciousness, and 
thereby proving that in our hours of forget- 
fulness they exist in the infinite and eternal 
Self who is at once the Seif of the universe 
and our own inmost Self, who, though aU 
vrays in us, yet transcends our limitations. 

We thus see how the analysis of what 
Kant calls or intellectual conscious- 
ness demonstrates the existence of an infinite 
and eternal Being. In the same manner, 
the anatysis of what the same philosopher 
calls our practical or moral consciousness, 
demonstrates the perfect love and holiness of 
the^ Supreme Being. If the reader has 
patience for it, we may undertake that 
analysis ‘on another occasion and' also presenT 
to him the third part of the pi^esont ■ a-rticl^' ' 


space limit that which makes space itself 
possible. It will be seen, if the reader thinks 
closely upon the matter, that we must think 
of the time preceding our birth as neces- 
sarily connected with the moment of our 
birth or the beginning of conscious life in 
us, and with the time following, namely 
our life-time. It will also be seen that this 
necessary connection cannot be thought of 
'without'thinking of the same Self as the 
connecting link" A, the moment preceding 
our birth, cannot be thought of as before 
J3, the moment of our birth, without think- 
ing of the same Self as present to both the 
events. In the same manner, all events or 
series of events in the world must be 
thought of as bound together in a necessary 
link, the one following the other in an 
irreversible order, and an eternal, unchange- 
able Spirit must be thought of as the basis 
of this union, the Witness of ail the events 
included in this unbroken chain of pheno- 
mena. This chain, again, must be thought 
of as without any absolute beginning and 
absolute end. Particular series of events, 
for example, the creation of particular sys- 
tems or the commencement of particular 
cycles, may have both beginning and end. 
But the whole cosmos as a single series 
can have neither a beginning nor an end. 
To say that it can ’have a beginning, an 
event which is absolutely the first of all 
events, is to s^y that there was time before 
it, but no events which is absurd ; and to 
say that it can have an absolute end, is to 
say that there can be an event with time 
after it but no event occurring in that time, 
which also is absurd ; for, as has already 
been said, “timeless events” and “eventless 
time” are both unmeaning phrases. Now, 
the necessaiy correlate to this beginningless 
and endless w'orld-order is a timeless eternal 
Spirit which, not being any event or series 
of events, makes all events possible, and 
which, not being identified with our perish- 
ing thoughts and feelings, is at the same 
time the basis of our conscious life, “the 
eternal among non-eternal things, the 
consciousness of conscious beings” as the 
Kaihopanishad says. - , ' ' 

It will be seen by the close thinker, by a 
reader who has followed step by step the 
conclusion arrived at^' that' it brings us,. not. 
to an easy-going .'Pantheism to which 'every- 
thing thinking and unthinking is „ identified. 
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though the votaries of these sciences may 
not be aware of this fact, 

SiTANATH TaTTVABHUSHAN, 


ill which we propose to show that all the 
special sciences imply or involve the meta- 
physical principles explained in this article, 


THE YELLOW GOD 


^‘You are rich here, lady,” he said, gazing 
at the piles astonished. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Yes, as I 
have heard that some people count wealth. 
These are the offerings brought to our gods 
from the beginning ; also all the gold found 
in the mountains belongs to the gods, and 
there is much of it there. The gift I sent to 
you was taken from this heap, but in truth 
it is a poor gift, seeing that, although this 
stuff is bright and seiwes for cups and other 
things, it has no use at all, and is only 
offered to the gods because it Is harder to 
come by than other metals. Look, these are 
prettier than the gold,” and from a stone 
table she picked up at hazard a long neck- 
lace of large, uncut stones, red and white in 
colour and set alternately, that Alan judged 
to be cr^-stals and spinels. 

“Take it,” she said, “and examine it at 
your leisure. It is very old. For hundreds 
of years no more of these necklaces have 
been made,” and with a careless movement 
she threw the chain over his head so that it 
hung upon his shoulders. 

Alan thanked her, then remembered that 
the man called Mungana, who was the hus- 
band, real or official, of this priestess, h?d 
been somewhat similarly adorned, and 
shivered a little as though at a presage of 
advancing fate. Still, he did not return the 
thing, fearing lest he should give offence. 

At this moment his attention was taken 
from the treasure by the sound of a groan be- 
hind him. Turning round' he perceived 
Jeeki, his great eyes rolling as though in an 
extremity of fear. 

“Oh, my golly ! Major,” he ejaculated, 
pointing to the wall, “look there !” 

Alan looked, but at first in that dim light 
could only discover long rows of gleaming 
objects which reached from the floor to the 
roof^ 

'■ ’“Come and said the Asika, ■ and ' 

taking a. lamp from; that ^ table on which ^ lay 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

THE HALL OF THE DEAD, 

went through doors, and by long 
i half-lit passages till they came to great 
gates guarded by old priests armed 
' with spears. As they drew near to these 
priests the Asika loosed a scarf that she wore 
over her breast-plate of golden fish-scales, 
and threw the star-spangled thing over 
Alan's head, that even the priests might not 
see his face. Then she spoke a word to 
them, and they opened the gates. Here 
Jeeki evinced a disposition to remain, re- 
marking to his master that he thought that 
place into which he had never entered “much 
too holy for poor nigger like him.” 

The x\sika asked him what he had said, 
and he explained his sense of unworthiness 
in her own tongue. 

“Come fellow,” she exclaimed, “to inter- 
pret my words and to bear writness that no 
trick is played upon 3'Our lord.” 

Still Jeeki lingered bashfully, whereon at 
a sign from her one of the priests pricked 
him behind with his great spear, and utter- 
ing a low?^ howl he sprang forward. 

The Asika led the way down a passage 
wffiich they saw ended in a big hall lit with 
lamps. Now they were in it, and Alan be- 
came aware that they had entered the trea- 
sure house of the Asiki, since here were 
piled up great heaps of gold, gold in ingots, 
gold in nuggets, in stone jars filled with 
dust, in vessels plain or embossed, with mon- 
strous shapes, in fetishes, and in little squares 
and disks that looked as though they had 
seiwed as coins. Never had he seen so^much-' 
gold before. " - 
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the gemSj she led him. past the piles of gold ^‘Indei 
to erne side of the vault or hall Then he sunken! 
saw, and, although he did not show it, like peared 
Jeekl was afraid^ ^ he doesi 

For there, each in his own niche and stand- Then he 
ing one above the other, were what looked its gold 
like hundreds of golden men wdth gleaming hand tli 
eyes. At first, until their utter stillness un- sword, 1 
deceived him, he thought that they must be had not 
men. Then he understood that this was Mean^ 
uiiat they had been ; no^v they were corpses end of tl 
wrapped in sheets of thin gold and wearing “Ther 
golden masks with eyes of cr^'stal, each mask ‘‘though 
being beaten out to a hideous representation fierce an 
of the man in life. ^ ^ ing our 

“All these are the husbands of my spirit,” of the pr 
said the priestess, waving the lamp in front not let h: 
of the lowest row of them, “who were with a k 
married to the Asikas in the past Look, pf his co 
here is he who said that he ought to be king 3murself, 
of that rich land where 3’'ear by year the river ground/’ 
overflows its banks,” and going to one of the Jeekl 
first of the figures in the bottom row, she priestess 
drew out a fastening and suffered the gold up opene 
mask to fall forward on a hinge, exposing row, anc 
the face within. It was 

Although it had evident^ been treated that its 
with some preservative, this head now was perfect, 
little more than a skull still covered with golden 1 
dark hair, but set upon its brow appeared an appearec 
object that Alan recognised at once, a simple “A vik 
band of plain gold, and rising from it the he came 
head of an asp. Without doubt it was the When 
uraeus^ that symbol which only the ro^'alties from Jeei 
of old Egypt dared to \vear. Without doubt, her arm i 
also, either this man had brought it with him that Ala] 
from the Nile, or in memory' of his rank and words, ai 
home he had fashioned it of the gold that “She : 
was so plentiful in the place of his captivity. chatterin 
So this woman’s stor3' was true, an ancient nies very 
Egyptian had once been husband to the except oi 
Asika of his day. cut throa 

Meanwhile his guide had passed a long infidel an 
wa3r down the line, and halting in front of dinner o 
another gold-wrapped figure, opened its into watc 
mask. “This is that man,” she said, “who priests a 
told us that he came from a land called hot gold 
Roma. Look, the helmet still rests upon his care dan 
head, though time, has. eaten into it, . and ‘Hip,, hip, 
that ring upon yotir hand was taken from his field pf P 
finger. I have a head-dress made upon the^ • 'Bonsa, B: 
model of that helmet, which I wea,r some-.. and’;at/i 
times in memory of this matt,’Wdio, my soul a' 

remembers, was brave and plgasant_apd^/a: 4 f^^^^ 
gallant lover.’b v-v-., 
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te to an he who is cal|ecl my husband, Mungana, sa3;'S' 
Icli there the same. The Mungana is guardian of the 
d-plated treasure^ she e3[plained, “and when he is re- 
quired so to do, he sleeps in the Place of the: 
she said Treasure and gathers wisdom from the spirits 
of those Mungaocis who were before him.” 

“Indeed. And does he like that bed- 
chamber ?” 

“The Mungana likes what I like, not what 
he likes,'' she replied haughtily. “Where I 
send him to sleep, there he sleeps. But come 
Vcrnoon, and I will show you the Holy Water 
where Big Bonsa dwells ; also the house in 
which I have my home, where you shall 
visit me wdien you please.” 

“W ho built this place ?” asked Alan, as 
she led him through more dark and tortuous 
passages. ^ “It is very great.” 

‘%'Iy spirit does not remember when it was 
built, Vernoon, so old is it ; but I think that 
the Asiki were once a big and famous people 
who traded to the water upon tiie west, and 
even to the whaler upon the east, and that 
was ho'w those white men became their 
slaves and the Munganas of their queens. 
Now they are small, and live only . by the 
might and fame of Big and Little Bonsa, not 
half ^^filiing the rich land which is theirs. 
But, she added reflectively, and looking at 
him, I think also that this is because in the 
past fools have been thrust upon my spirit as 
ty but Munganas. What it needs is the wisdom of 
the white man, such wisdom as yours, Ver- 
funny noon. If that were added to my magic, 
then the Asiki would grow great again, 
seeing that they have gold in such plenty, 
which you have shown me the white man 
loves, ^ es, they would grow great, and 
from coast to coast the people should bow at 
the name of Bonsa, and send him their sons 
for sacrifice. Perhaps you will live to see 
that day, Vernoon. Slave,” she added, ad- 
diessing Jeeki, “set the mask upon your 
lord’s head, for we come where women are.” 

Alan objected, but she stamped her foot 
and said it must be so ; having once -worn 
Little Bonsa, as her people told her he had 
done, his naked face might not be seen. So 
Alan submitted to the hideous head-dress 
cooing and they entered the Asika's house by some 
back entran'ce. 

It was a place with many ‘ rooms, ifidt, 
■but they were all Jtemarkable "for * extreme •’ 
simplicity. _ With a single exception no 


I nai !s your place, Vernoon, 
gently, couteniplatnig him with her soft and 
heavy e3'es, “for it was prepared for the 
white man ^ with whom Little Bonsa fled 
away, and since then, as you see, there have 
been ma some of whom belong 
to me ; indeed that one,” and she touched a 
corpse oil which the gold looked very fresh, 
onl}^ left me last 3''ear. But we alwa3’'s knew 
that Little Bonsa would bring 3'Ou back 
again,. ..and so, you see, we have" kept your 
place empty.” 

Indeed, remarked Alan, “that is very 
kind of and feeling that he would faint 

if he stained longer in this horrible and 
ha.iinted vault, he pushed past her with little 
tyremony and walked out through the gates 
into the passage be3mnd. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOLD HOUSE. 

“How 3mu like Asiki-land, Major?” 

Jeeki, who had followed him and wa 
leaning against a wall fanning himself 
' With hjs great hand. “Fiinity place, i 
Major I tell vou so before vou com 
YOU no believe me.” 

\ cry funni^ answered Alan, “so 
that I want to get out.” 

“Ah ! Major, that what eel say i; 
where he go after lobworm, but he on 
-out into frying-pan after' cook ski 
alive- 0 . Ah ! here come cook —I mean 
She only stop shut up those stiff Vns, v 
love lobworm one da3n Ver3?' pretty w 
Asika, but thank God she no set her 

me, who like to be buried in open like Chris- 
tian man.” 

^ “If you don’t stop it, .leekl,” replied Alan 
in a voice of concentrated rage, “F’ll see that 
you are buried just where 3mu are.” 

No offence, Major, no offence, my heart 
m 1 and bubble up. I wonder what Miss 
Barbara say if she see you mooing and cooing 
with dark-eyed girl in gold snake-skin ?” 

Just then the Asika arrived, and by wav 
of excuse for his flight Aian remarked to: hef 
mat the treasiire-hall was hot, ' " ''’A'’-- 
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forgetful doubtless of her wanderings in 
strange iandSy wdiile round her stood a band 
of priests armed with spears. 

Followed by the Asika and Jeeki, Alan 
walked up and looked her in the face^ and 
to his excited imagination she appeared to 
grin at him in answer. Thein while the 
priests prostrated themselves, he examined 
the golden basin or laver, and saw that at 
the further side of it was a little platform 
approached by steps. On the top of these 
golden steps were two depressions, such as 
might have been worn out in the course of 
ages by persons kneeling there. Also the 
flat edge of the basin, which stood about 
thirty inches above the level of the topmost 
step, was scored as though by hundreds of 
sword cuts, which had made deep lines in 
the pure metal. The basin itself was empty. 

Seeing that these things interested him, 
the Asika volunteered the information 
through Jeeki, that this was a divining- 
bowl, and that if those w^ho went before 
her had wished to learn the future, the}^- 
caused Little Bonsa to float in it and found 
out all they wanted to know b}’ her move- 
ments. 

“Where does the water come from ?’* 
asked Alan, thoughtlessly. 

“Out of the hearts of men,’’ she answered 
with a low and dreadful laugh, “These 
marks are those of swords, and every one 
of them means a life.” Then, seeing that 
he looked incredulous, she added, “Stay, I 
will show you. Little Bonsa must be thirsty, 
who has fasted so long, also there are things 
that I desire to know. Come hither — you, 
and you,” and she pointed at hazard to the 
two priests who knelt nearest to her, “and 
do you bid the executioner bring his axe,” 
she went on to a third. 

The dark faces of the men turned ashen, 
but they made no effort to escape their 
doom. One of them crept up the steps and 
laid his neck upon the edge of gold, while 
the Other, uttering no word, threw himself 
oh his face at the foot of them, waiting his 
turn. Then a dooi* opened, and there ap- 
peared a great and brutal-looking fellow, 
naked except for a loin cloth, who bore in 
his hand a huge weapon, half knife and 
half axe. 

First he looked at Asika, who nodded'; 
almost imperceptibly, tli.en sprang on ; to a 
prolongation of the' golden steps, bDVi^*ed to 


gilding or gold was to be seen, although 
the food vessels were made of this material 
here as ever5?'rvhere. The chambers, includ- 
ing those m which the Asika lived and 
slept, were panelled, or rather boarded, with 
cedar wood that was almost black with 
age, and the little furniture which they had 
was mostly made of ebony. They were 
very insufficiently lighted, like his own 
room, by means of barred openings set high 
in the walk Indeed, gloom and m37stery 
were the keynotes of this place, amongst 
the shadows of which handsome, half-naked 
servants or priestesses flitted to and fro at 
their tasks, or peered at them out of dark 
corners. The atmosphere seemed heavy with 
secret sin ; Alan felt that in these rooms 
unnameable crimes and cruelties had been 
committed for hundreds, or perhaps thou- 
sands, of years, and that the place was yet 
haunted by the ghosts of them. At any 
rate it struck a chill to his health}- blood, 
more even than had that Hall of the Dead 
and of heaped-up golden treasure. 

“Does my house please 3 ?-ou ?” the Asika 
asked of him. 

“Not altogether,” he answered, “I think 
it is dark.” 

“From the beginning spirit has ever 
loved the dark, Vernoon. I think that it 
was shaped in some black midnight.” 

They passed through the chief entrance 
of the house, which had pillars of wood- 
work grotesquel}?- carved, down some steps 
into a walled and roofed-in yard, where 
the shadows were even more dense than in 
the house they had left. Only at one point 
was there light flowing down through a 
hole in the roof, as it did, apparently, in 
that hall where Alan had found the Asika 
sitting in state. The light fell on to a 
pedestal or column made of gold, which 
was placed behind an object like a large 
Saxon font, also made of gold. The shape 
of this column reminded Alan of something, 
namely, of a very similar column, although 
fashioned of a different material, which 
stood in the granite-built office of Messrs. 
Aylward and Haswell, in the City of- 
London. Nor did this seem wonderful to 
him, since on the top of it, squatting on 
its dwarf legs, stood a horrid but familiar 
thing, namely, Little Bonsa herself, come 
home at last. ■ There she sat, smiling cpuel- ^ 
ly, as she had smiled from the beginning, 
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Little Bonsa on her coliiiiin .tehind, and bloody and if you cause me to do so^ Asikuy I 
heaved up his knife. ' , shall hate you because you make me break 

NoWt for the first time, Alan really under- my oath.” 
stood what was about to liappen, and that The Asika reflected for a momentj while 
what he had iiiiagitied a stage rehearsal Jeeki behind muttered between his chatter- 
was to become a hideous murden iiig teeth : 

‘‘Stop!” he shouted in English, being “ Good missionary talk that, Major. Keep 
unable to remember the native word. up word in season, Major. If she make 

The executioner paused with his axe Christian Martyr of Jeeki, who get you out 
poised in the air; the victim turned his of this confounded hole ? ” 
head and looked as though surprised ; the Then the Asika spoke, 

second victim and the priests, their com- “Be it as you will, for I desire neither 

panions, looked also. Jeeki fell on to his that you should hate me, nor that you 
knees and burst into fervent: prayer addressed should look on that which is unlawful for 
apparently to Little Bonsa. The Asika your e3^es to see. The feasts and ceremonies 

smiled and did nothing. you must attend, but if I can help it no 

Again the weapon was lifted, and as he victim shall be slain in your presence, not 
felt that words were no longer of any use, even that w-himpering hound, your servant,” 
even if he could find them, Alan took. refuge she added with a contemptuous glance at 
in action. Springing on to the other side of Jeeki, “ who, it seems, fears to give his life 
the little platform, he hit out with all his for the glor^^ of the god, but who, because 
strength across 'the kneelingman. Catching he is yours, is safe now and alwaysv” 
the executioner on the point of .the chin, Re “That very satisfactory,” said Jeeki rising 

knocked him straight backwards in such fi*om his knees, his face 'wreathed in. smiles, 
fashion that his head struck upon the floor for he knew well that a decree of the Asika 
before mxy other portion of his body, so that could not be broken. Then he began to ex- 
he lay there cither dead or stunned, Alan plain to the p>riestess that it \vas not fear of 
never learned which, since the matter was losing his own life that had moved him, but 
not thought of sufficient importance to be the certainty that this occurrence would dis- 
mentioned, agree mortalW with Little Bonsa, whose 

At this Sight the Asika burst into a io’w entire confidence he possessed, 
laugh, then asked Alan why he had felled Taking no notice of his words, with a 
the executioner. He answered, because he slight reverence to the fetish, she passed on, 
would not stand by and see two innocent beckoning to Alan. As he went the two 
men butchered. prostrate priests, whose lives he had saved, 

“Why not?” she said in a surprised voice, lifted their heads a little and looked at him 
“if Little Bonsa, whose priests they are, with heartfelt gratitude in their eyes ; in- 
needs them, and 1, who am the Mouth of deed, one of them kissed the place where his 
the gods, declare that they should die ? Still, foot had trodden. Jeeki, following, gave 
she has been in our keeping for a long him a kick to intimate that he w-as taking a 
while and you may know her will, so if you iibert}^, but at the same time stooped down 
wish it, let them live. Or perhaps re- and asked the man his name. It occurred 
quire other victims,” and she fixed her eyes to him that these rescued priests might some 
upon Jeeki, with a glance of suggestive be useful. 

hope. ' ' ' _ Alan followed her through a kind of swing 

- “O I my goliy !” gasped^ Jeeki in English, door which opened into another of the endless 
“tell her not dor Joe, Major, tell her most halls, but when he looked for her there she 
improper. Yellow God my dearest was nowhere to be seen. A priest who was 

friend, , and go mad, as , hatter if mj- throat .waiting beyond the door, Rowed : and^ in- - 

cut—-”, ' " : ' jri;. -v- ■ formed .him that' the Asika had gone to her ' 

. Alan. ^ stopped his ^ protestations '-.with; .a^,- ■ owii place, and would see him that evening, 
secret kick. V: Then Rowing again, 'he, led them back by 

' “I choose no_ victims,” he Rrokdy ... various^ passages to, the room' where, they Rad. 

vill I see a man^s, blood ^ fw' ^ w 
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THE PLACE OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS 


occupations so great. When weaving is so 
simplified that little children can practise 
it, the}^ fall upon it with cries of jo}'. It 
is given to them by Froebel with strips of 
coloured paper, woven into a paper frame, 
or mat, in patterns. It might also be done 
by weaving coloured string into simple 
frames of thin bamboo, after the fashion 
of the toy charpois sold in the bazars. Or 
strips of coloured rag might be used, instead 
of string or paper. Or bamboo-'shavings 
might receive different bright colours, and 
be UvSed for the same purpose. 

The delight of the children, and their 
absorption in this pattern-making, will in- 
dicate sufficiently its educational value, for 
it cannot be stated too often, in the words 
of Herbert Spencer, that appetite is as good 
a test of mental powers of digestion as of 
physical. 

Mud, clay, and sand are another form of 
material by whose means children educate 
themselves. With them, early man learnt 
to build. Children, and above all Indian 
children, have a perfect genius for model- 
ling, and this ought to be fostered and 
encouraged. Let two children make bana- 
nB.s of clay, and by comparing their produc- 
tions, we shall quickly see which knew 
more, which observed better, which had pro- 
ceeded further in thought. From this, we 
shall quickly learn to see the educational 
value of modelling, and the intellectual 
power which expresses itself in all art. 

The genius of Froebel is nowhere seen 
to greater advantage than when he gives 
coloured paper to children, and leads them 
to fold it, — not only, by this means, teach- 
ing them an infinitude of geometry, about 
lines and surfaces, but also encouraging , 
them to make a number of paper to5^s. 
The delight of little children in working, 
together towards a common standard of* 


T he whole of a child’s time in a Froebel 
School is not spent, however, in play- 
ing with balls and cubes. There is 
always the problem of teaching him those 
things that it is essential to his future he 
should know, without breaking the spirit 
of joyousness, or the habit of dealing with 
the concrete. There is also the question 
of physical exercise to be provided for. And 
further there is the need of children and 
primitive men to make^ to create. The first 
of these necessities demands that reading, 
writing, and the like, should be Froebelised, 
and included in the school routine. The 
second is met, In a special sense, by games 
and songs. And the third is the sphere of 
theocciipaiions^ in which some material, — like 
day, thread, paper, beads or what not, — 
is given to the child, and he is taught to 
make something of it. Only those who 
have tried, know the marvellous creative- 
ness shown b\' children, in modelling, in 
simple kinds of w^eaving, in making patterns 
with coloured chalks, and the like. And 
on tlje other hand, few of us have any idea 
of the intellectual epochs that are made for 
them by things they have done. The most 
distinguished man I know' tells to this day of 
a great irrigation work, designed and carried 
out b}.' him at the age of nine, in a tiny 
back-garden. The jo}' with which he suc- 
ceeded in arranging culverts to carry his 
canals under the path, is still a stimulus to 
him, still gives him confidence in himself, 
ill the prime of his life. 

These occupations were intended by 
Froebel to connect themselves with the 
primitive occupations of the race. The 
disciple of Pestalozzi could not forget that 
each man is to come to maturity by running 
rapidly through the historic phases of hu- 
manity. And it must be this' f^ctj, that 
makes the enthusiasm of the child over the 


.o' i- 
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excellence, makes them pursue eagerly the 
purposes set before them. And only by 
' ' tiying ib can one begin to understand how 
' iiiiich education can be indicated and 
acquired, by this simple means. The whole 
I ' mental grasp and development of an Indivi- 
I' dual goes to determine his success in folding 

I a square of paper precisely in half, laying it 
straight, in its proper place on the table. 

It is the scope which they offer to the 
I imagination, that makes the little ones love 
I these raw materials of activity^ with so 
? ardent a love. None of the costly dolls and 
\ other toys that are made by machines and 
; sold in shops, have this power to rouse 
f their interest and absorb their attention. 

The very crudity of the material is an 
S advantage to the child, because it leaves so 

J much to the mind. It only suggests, it does 

b not complete. Children at play, like the 

• worshipper at prayer, want suggestions of 

the ideal, not its completed representation. 

I The work of the imagination is something 

I to which we have constantl}?- to invite the 

t child, if he does not spring to it sponta- 

neoiisly. It is this which makes him 
declare, when he receives his first ball, 
V that it is like a bird, a fish, a kitten ; and 
I this first effort of the imagination is to be 

I encouraged, never to be checked. 

But an Indian village, far from railways, 
with its potter, its weaver, its brazier, and 
its jeweller ; with women at the spinning- 
wheel, and gO'wallas tending the animals, 
is a perfect picture of primitive society. 

I Ail the early occupations of man are there, 

; and all the early tools. The potter’s wheel, 

I the weaver’s loom, the plough, the spinning- 
^ wheel, and the anvil, are the eternal toys 
of the race. A child left to play in these 
f streets, dramatising all the life about him, 

1 might easily make for himself an ideal 
Kindergarten. The village itself is the true 
|. child-garden. There is a great deal of 
I’ truth in this statement. It will always tend 
1; to be true in India,, that great men for 
i. this reason, are born in villages, rather than 
. in cities* And rather In mediaeval than in 
I modem cities. At the same time, we must 
I remember that the village is a haphazard 
I occupations, from 'the child’s, 

i; point of view, not an^ organised and 'directed 
■%[' synthesis, Hke, the schooL-; It_ is^ byvdram,a-*„ 
_;i tising the ‘ crafts,- and' ' repeating them, in'. 


self, not by taking an actual part in their 
labour, 'If the second of these were the 
true mode of experience, some slave-child 
of a servant or a craftsman would stand a 
better chance of education than the little 
freeman of a higher class who flits hither 
and thither at will, and uses labour as a 
means of self-development, not as a passport 
to the right of existence. 

It is most of all for the stimulus they give 
to the games, that the child has reason to 
rejoice in the presence of the village-crafts. 
A Kindergarten game, ought, ideally, to be 
a drama constructed impromptu out of a 
story or a description. It is a drcaiia of the 
primitive type, like that of the Kathaks 
in which one or two principal performers, 
are supported hy a chorus. The song is 
accompanied by such movements as danc- 
ing in a ring, hand in hand, clapping, or 
jumping. The subject may be drawn from 
nature, or the crafts, or family life. The 
farmer’s labours of sowing, transplanting, 
and reaping; the drawing of water for the 
fields ; the weaver at his loom, and the 
maiden at her wheel ; the work of potter, 
brazier and jeweller ; the flight of birds ; 
the herding of cows ; the life of the river- 
siders ; the relations of parents and children ; 
all these are good subjects. IMrs. Brander, 
in Madras, has collected the nursery-rhymes 
of the Tamils, and made them into simple 
child-garden games which are of great 
value in creating enjoyment, and giving 
co-ordinated action. The children stand in a 
ring and sing the couplet, with any gestrires 
that may be appropriate. Then, perhaps, 
they take hands and dance round, repeating 
it. Such games, of pure physical move- 
ment, deserve inclusion in the Kindergarten 
list. The well-known rhyme in Bengali, 
beginning 

^‘Tai, Tai, Tai, Mamar bari jai,” 
suggests similar treatment. 

The most serious and universall}?' appli- 
cable aspects of the Kindergarten are dis- 
covered, however, so soon as we begin to 
consider the problem of initiating, through 
them, various kinds of knowledge. With- 
out breaking the continuity of its concrete 
experience, the child has to learn the . use 
of written language, Arithmetic, Geometry^'" 
'History, Geography, wari pus ''kinds of science'’ 
,.and design, ‘ In leading its mind 'into ■ the ‘ 
^struggle ;.%ith;th4sd 'different classes ^ facts, ■ 


his own way. that 'fhe - , child educalesrihiiW^ 
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made delightfulj chilclreB, will be enervated, 
and become unable to do that which is 
distasteful and hard. But these minds have 
missed the whole meaning of the child" 
garden. The joy that the child feels ,therej 
is the joy of self-control, the joy of energy 
and absorption, the jo}^ of work. It is an 
austere, not a libertine, delight. A well- 
trained Kindergarten child knows better 
than any other how to address himself to 
a new problem, how to shoulder a heavy 
load, how to infer a principle, from the 
facts to be correlated. And this power has 
been gained by teaching him in accordance 
with his own nature, by watching the laws 
of his development, and seeking to run 

with these, . instead of,, against ...them., ... by. 

enlisting the activity and effort of the whole 
child, instead of fettering some faculties 
and dictating to others. 

In other words, if the aim of the Kinder- 
garten has been realised at all, Nature 
has here been conquered by obeying her. 

Nivebita of Rk.-V. 


we are free to use any object dr material 
that pleases us, or promises to illustrate 
the task before us. But certain principles 
must guide us. We must present the child 
with appropriate elements, that 'is to say, 
with elements tliat he can deal with. ■ And 
we must lead him to jearn, through his 
own deeds, I have often thought that a 
box full of little card-hoard tiles, printed 
With the letters of the alphabet, would be 
a more child-1 ike way of teaching a child 
to read, than a reading-book. The learning 
would be more rapid and more pleasant, 
if these letters were to be picked out and 
put together, like the pieces of a puzzle. 
Certainly writing comes before reading, just 
.as speaking a foreign language precedes 
the easy understanding of it, Word-build- 
ing,— the spelling of detached words — 
comes before the reading of sentences. And 
so on. Always the appeal to the senses. 
Always the . learning by experience, . And 
always joy, the hunger for more. 

Many people fear that if work be always 
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policies, ior u'oicli Hearst gets tlie credit — 
that he has no personality, no genius save 
that of getting hold of tlicriglit man foz^ the 
right place* fh-is impression has bee; 
ndroitl}’' exploited the adversaries of 
fdoarst’.^ more and more the man 

Hearst is living down these wild stories. He 
is daily growing upon tlic world. People 
arc coming into the realization that 
Hearst is not a myth ---that he is, indeed, a 
very 'I we’’ man— that he is “doing things' 
as ^ the Yankee puts it. His personality Ji: 
policies and ynetliods of journalism, hi 
, ,|K)litiCcii^^'.. anibitions and Ins fHodus opQTdfzdi 
to gratify them, are exercising potent in- 
fluence on our times ; and the world is 
conirnencing to i|ucry : nianner of 

man is Hearst, anywaj’’ ?” 

^ Imagine _ a tall, somewhat slim 
leet one, in his stockings, with an alert, 
4thletic body, a longish face, hair part 
the middle almost refusing to stay “pu 
broad, high forehead well filled out im- 
mediately above the eyebrows, the latter 
carefully and finely pencilled by Nature 
eyes of a greyish hue, nose straight and 
long, a small, discreet mouth and a rugc^ed 
ulsome, refined chin. Tour first impression 
01 the man is that he is of a shy, retiring 
nature--£nere is something about him 
suggestive of mysteries. This estimate is 
hansitory--\vrong. It is rapidly succeeded 
3 y the feeling that he is a man of severe 
penetration, relentless will, indomitable 
lerseverence, tireless, fathomless energy— 
i person with a purpose— one who dares 
•nd plans and executes. This impression, 
n Its turn, transmutes itself and the real 
learst appears in the light of one who 
aiculates,_ but not in a diabolical spirit ; 
ne who aims high, but not with invariable 
irdidness ; one who works, but not for 
imself alone ; one who gloats in hissucces- 
:s, but does not debar his helpers and asso- 
ates from the profits that are coming to 
lem through his success. This is the 
ipression that remains with those who 
>me in somewhat intimate contact with 


* money'. 

“society’^ \'^Wythesed 
much .'of a personality', 

, n N.,desires, 'and,, ambilbhk 
■Ir. .. ^ all -^working vin/u 

chains ■■ ■ ; that hold :'t he prple^ 
the bondsmeia. ■ 'of 
iiionopolists and , vde,: ; cHs,re 
■.freebooters. 

I have looked at tliis''ma.] 
lastly. -I have ^stLidied ' ' 

us . analytically, . He seems 
is lar ■ to his compe 
America,' ■every < 
and m,oves' ■■as'if : he was th^ 
the world. Furtheiarndity::: 

. a. . -hurry.-. ■ . -I have coiii^ 

-number. -of -so-caiied 
man, six, . States. ,",In my 'heart 
impression that d> 

^ m--. ., tioiis -, they have . ver 
'5 a . They spend themsi 
^ Not so With Mr. Hea.rst, ' 

:he latter- ■ calm ■ -nian, with , an agile 
■ ■ mindy'..' impresses - 

from- the ^rest of tli'em-. 

. -,tlia:t . he- has reserved ,* 
can draw any moment- 

- eyeii.,:nty ■wild-est.:-estimati 
Americans alongside li: 

-,. -,William- - Randolph ' 

, money., : He 

. did -, his . , father* '' The so,n 

- America , I : fin'd fengage '''iii 

- debauchery. Their ; o.ne ' ai; 
to be hiven ting new metlic 
mg their money. There is 

, excessively rich ■. ' men's '- - sc 

. money-madw ".The . yellow -.:. i _ 

their tyakm^ 

is hiied with a maniacal frenzw:::far..am' 
mg dollars. Mr. Hearst, the""' 'son -gi 
weaitny man and himself a millionaire, i« 

friend ^ of the poor man. He is the work 
people s ally. He is a sworn enemy 
riie dishonest and crooked money-pi 

u, ^ «iagazine not very favo 

able to Mr. Hearst : j' ^vo 

to Mr. Hearst more than anv other 
Central and Union Pacific Railroads 
paid Ae ;^24,ooo,ooo they owed the Government 
Mr. Hearst secured a mode! children's hospital fo; 
San-FrOTCisco, and he built the Grech ThcatrVof 
University of California-one of the niosrsuccifu! - 
classic repi eductions in America. jEts^ht years ao-o 
and again this y^, :his ene'iigetic campai^s dil a 


and 


long 


stead* 

he Hearst face 
me to be dissimi- 
businessmen. In 
ssful businessman talks 
; pivotal point of 
he is always in 
n contact with a 
great men of the United 
of hearts, I carry the 
;spite their gigantic opera- 
3 ^^ little ballast aboard. ; 
Ives too extravagantly, 
riiis shy-lopking, 
body and supplel 
being so difieren t' ' 
He makes me feel 
energy upon _ which he r'; 
—and that it exceeds 
Even the deepeHi :: 
sm look shallow. 

Hearst is a man with 

owns___mi! lions of dollars. So 
s of millionaires in 
all manner of 
I in life seeink:;;:-:::; 

is of squander- 
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large part ol lUo work of keeping* the igetrii^t wlihm 
hound'* in Mt^w Yoi’lc* Htshitdiistnous La\v\pepart- 
inenl pul srenw feirers on rhe coal trust, : 'He did m.itch 
of ihfi woiw' in defeating the Rain apo plot, b}* which 
Ntnv \’‘ork wouh! ha,vt' bet-ii yjaddled' witli a chargp of 
£h|x>,ria.!j,uoo for water. To the huiustrw and pertina- 
city uf liis fanners N'eiv ^Vwker.’s owe their ability , to , 
get gas for oo cerOs a thousand feet, as the law directs, 
Instead, of a doikir. In maintaining a legardeparl- 
ment rthich plur.ges into the lime-Hg'ht with injunc- 
. t’ons vrhen corporations are caught trying to sneak un- 
der or around i:iw, he has ' rendered a service which 
lias been worth niillion.s of dollars to the public.” 

And, i\'Ir. • Hearst is unlike the other 
miliionaire friends of the poor. He does 
not install liiniself on a pedestal. He does 
not arrogate to himself the position of a 
^‘superior man’' — one who is superior be- 
cause o{ the bigness of the pile of money?- 
that has come to him through a mother or 
father, or which lie has amassed by wring- 
ing the life-biood of working men and 
women. He does hot talk ^^down’’" to the 
. paari on the- street, whom he puts himself > 
oiit Ao Jicip. b He ranks himself on ‘a par 
wkii -them I he establishes himself- on the 
same level with them. He is a WORKER. 
Some people work with the hands — some 

' ^ with brains- both are workers. Mr. Hearst 

' is' a worker of the latter order. At the dead 
oi night, when it is bleak and dreary out- 
’ .j^ide and the merciny, like a coy, fickle 
'maiden is flirting with the zero point, or 
when the wind is blowing hard and fast and 
'Sno\v is being driven _ with fury before the 
blast, 'you will find Ffearst entering the 
■ building of one of his morning papers, be- 
taking himself to his superbly-fitted room 
and tlierc divesting himself of his over-coat, 
coat and vest. A few minutes ■ later you 
will discover the' man in the composing- 
room, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, slanding half-doubled over a galley 
of ^ type. Or, he mm be_ dictating an 
editorial, or instructing a writer how to 
write an editorial note, or. discussing the 
oiake-up of the paper. Or, he may be having 
a corifereuce with his lieutenants, taking 
counsel with them and talking over niatteni 
of importance, asking their advice, and 
accepting it if it i$ good,, without hesitation. 
.He is 'great because he fenowsy'his- - own 
limitations— does not 'attempt', to' do tm 
■much. ^ There is no danger of ■ such a ;man h$.. 
this being snobbish or Icmkihg/ddwh'hpoh'. ’ 
the man who works with his ^udmchiainwy 
him, ' the 'Engiish te'rrn’t^gestteupitp^^^^^ "r 


■one who ^ eschews healthy, profitable work, 
represents nothing save iincliluted degrada- 
tion and vileness. 

The view-'s of Mr, Hearst on labour are 
characteristic. In his speech delivered on 
.'September 2 , 1907, at I he Jainestowai Exposi- 
tion at the '‘Labour Day” celebration, he 
said : 

“Some iifUions have grown great by conquering thch* 
weaker neighbours. Others ha\'e grown ricli by despoil- 
ing clupcMident colonies, but this nation has grown to be 
the greatest and the richest of all through the peaceful 
development of its own resources, by the honest labor 
of its citizens. 

“In tins couniiy labor is uni\’ersal and is univers- 
ally honored and appreciated. In this countr)* there 
is. no working class, but every man worthy of the 
name is a workingman. 

“In this country there is no class of men that work 
with their hands Vvhile another class work with their 
brains. 

“In America all men work with their brains, and 
when we sa}* that American laborers are the most 
efficient on earth we do not mean that their hands are 
different from those of other men, but that their minds 
are clearer, quicker and more effective than those of 
other men. 

“In this country the mechanics work, the farmers 
work, the clerks work, the business men work, the pro- 
fessional men, W'ork and even the millionaires work. 

“We ha\'e no aristocracy sa\'e that of intellect and 
industry, ami the proudest title of our most success-' 
ful millionaire is “'captain of industry.” 

“In a coiinir)' where all men are wmrkingmen there 
should be greater community of interest, betier 
mutual understanding and sympathy.” 

In an editorial note -which appeared on 
the same date in the Flearst newspapers, the 
workingman was exhorted : 

“There are hundreds of thousands of tired horses 
resting on this da}', and we are all glad of it. But a man 
should not rest as a HORSE rests, merely to relax his 
muscles and his nerves, or mex'ely to kick up his heels 
in the open air in pliysical exultation. The day of 
physical rest for a IMAN should be a day of mental 
activity, of earnest thought. The man who has con- 
quered belter pa}' and shorter hours should think 
earnestly toda}.^ on the best uses to be made of the 
leisure and the money that the intelligent organization 
has given him. He should think especially about his 
duty to others LESS fortunate than himself.” 

These words were perused by probably five 
or six million men and women in the United 
States, They could’ not but have had a 
"salutary effect on those who read them. 
The personality behind these words, however, 
.transcends them. Mr. Hearst varies his 
brainwyork ' by • 'collecting curios, taking ■ 
photographs and automobile, riding. He 
lives in a ‘land-, where . almost . ' every - wri ter 
drinks.'pr smokes/or' indulges , in both vices, 
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and where even manj' women writers employ 
a|farcftes and liquor in order to coax the 

Hi.spi ration, to write ; yet he is alesoiutely 
free from the taint of both alcohol and 

tohacco. .Mr. Hearst is a rich man, but he 
does not squander money on wine or women 

-instead, he is_a married man, devoted to 

his wife and child. He goes to the theatre 
but seldom, though he is a lover of music, 
for so-cailed “Society”, he has the loftiest 
contempt. He lets alone all frivolities— 
concentrates upon work, depending upon 
his wife and child for sane and healthy 
recreation. 

_ Love for work has been the distincruish- 
mg feature of Mr. Hearst’s career. When 
he left college to engage himself in business, 
he went to San Francisco, where his father 
was residing. At that time Senator Georg-e 
Hearst was worth Rs. 6,00,00,000 He 
owned mines and ranches and other valu- 
able properties. He asked his son what 
parlicular ranch or mine he wanted for his 
own to commence his life-work 'fhe 
young man shook his head at silver and 
copper mines -said he did not care for , 
cattle ranches ; but wished from the “old 

man_ tne “San Francisco Examiner”— the i 

political organ of the elder Hearst, which ‘ 
did not pay With a wealthy fathe; to fur- c 
nish the earl3'- expenses, and with the zeal t 
intelligence and industry brought to bear by i 
the son, new life was pumped into the 
paper ; me old staff was weeded out ; cap- ti 
yic, efficient men installed ; a new policy tl 
lutlined ; aiffi within a few months the “San V 
Francisco Examiner” became a profitable ^ 
concern. Mr Hearst engaged Sf be t fi 

talent available to assail the plutorr-ifs o f ” 

politicians' m 

despoil the people. He employed gifted 
itists to draw cartoons and caricatures to 
accompany and set off the pen pictures and 
by means of attractive tvnngnnK,? ’ 1 st-^ 

the people of San Francisco rfalie^at^^ 
new star had risen in the newspaper firma- 
rnent -a planet which was destined to out- 

shmeota. Soci.^. scandals wei bared- 7"^ 
the iniquities of the get-rich-quick schemers ' 

^^Posed-Sherlock- 

rendcredTntSf Wr 'S 


•efforts in San Francisco, he moved in lAne 
to New York Ci.y, boegh, a dcLc 
and re-organized it on the lines of "the 
risco Examiner and made it a remunera 
tive and successful publication. 

be remarked here 
that the San krancisco Examiner was the 
only property or money that Mr. Hearst ever 
received from his father. The Examiner wa 

ihaS 

g of It He pul it on a payinij basis 

•The journalistic methods affected by Mr. 

Th-?'"" I’y ”«y 

colnnrf^ri denounced as saffron* 

colouied— j-ellow,* sensational. MV. Hearst 

does not toy that his newspapers ate IcS- 

t’. ‘."A :• :« :'>'y aV Elected A 


*11 uonaiicted SO 

Those who T* populace. 

publications as 


^t phosphorescent fail to take into coSrt' 

0 maffilt^ c^^ •' f clientele of Mr. Hearst 
■ mainly consists of working people. Thev 

possess, as a rule, common primary schooi 
r eaucation— they cannot therefore, apprecia te 
e es/rf but the simplest ind clear- 

1 of being “moralized”-- 

' Z rt 1 -*hout 

’ ;u caricatures, without the 

^ lust.ations, the te.xt written in the old-time 

them fall flat on 

realized 

W I I Lilitzer, of the New York 
Woild,^ had preceded him in employing these 
^Ivamc methods to electrify the readers— 
Hearst set out to beat Pulitzer at his own 
game- — and he did. : 

lam notan apologist for the “yellow” •: 
newspaper-maker. I am, horvever, fully alive 
to he fact that the dry-as-dust, old-fashioned ■ 
style of newspaper-writing might attract ■ . 
the aristocrats educated under the aegis of 
feudalism but it would fail to enlist the - 
interest of the proletariat. The , newspaper 
which wants to circulate amongst the masses 
has lo be Ot a "lighf This Say ■ 

exclude so-called “literature” from the 
columns of the paper-but it serves an im^ ' V 


m“ HetoSL‘"'to'“f-and it-sdld. -J' blcssiags-which more ,l,i„ • 


' ' - ! 


f ' ' 


reader the character 
of cdueationa! vyork that the Hearst publica- 
tions are caiTving on, let me quote from 
one 01 two of Mr. Hearst’s editorials. Here 

IS a typical sentiment : 

has advised au boys 
re-ider I '*"'^.1''.^ caused some discussion. 
•Klvoi-- Li w • , our opinion as to the advisabiiitv of 
Vii i ihe use o! lire.-irms in ihis republic. 

i it.'ie liii uur opfiiiDn ; 

lire-inin'’ p™ should knowhow to use 

“Nations that have -ained iibcrlv or resisted aimri- 
as well aTnatimmll” themsdves as individual 

‘d\'heri this country successfully fou<rht the British 

{/ llit^ riiU ^ ^ ^ ? Simple to turn the si'p-ht 

. JiiSii." si",'"" ■» "» w■■«i 

■ #£|5SS£“= 

arm« and the accustomed to 

consider the Chinese and the 

y « Japanese nation, that it was comical 

’ hodfoft^^^^ centuries a great 

to fio'ilt Is.,, i/. have been lauoiit 

the workinfr class nnitated by 

And the resiiil show, in the''sniyndiH w' '-■c"t«rics. 
and men thau Ipaipr. lighting- ofiheers 

notice to thrash RiLia. ^ P'^a^cc at a moment’s 

j look at fndiri^^\vft]f"di~!!y '’’'‘^rmed country, 

f-v ' ' 1 " ' landied , niillio.ns of ■■ miid '■ 

J7b!iLi',77 ft .-7 i 

wnitafS W«- nit. i,„,„| r 
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ySng-, 'of 

“You _ kind-hearted creatures, hunting- “crime’’ in 
peat cities are like the South Sea Islanders in ^hci.- 
treatment of smallpox. 

You ardently wield yoih reforming- sca-shoils and 
you scrape;cery earnestly at tiiosores so'vcll-dcv^loi 1 
\o dosiro to decry your earnest efforts. ' ^ 

i:snt it 3^011 ever get. tired of .scraoing with sea-shoHq 
try vaccination, or, bettor still, try to take such care of 
youth, to give such chances and education to the votiim- 

profitable of all careers 

volcmf-yief' °P®- comfortable, bene- 

tolcnt ladies,— every man and woman in the Bridewell «- 

urfa living near a "red Iioht’’’-i- 

would g-iadly change places with any of you 

trl,., 'Vith your sea-shells, but try also to 

fh\:/ “’"cI a fesv better chances in 'vonth to 

those wnom you now hunt as criminals in their^iaUmc 

''^ou-''sSnTs!;’T f to lli'e decently. 

Void bocial sjstem makes criminals and fills iails/’’ 


hnj at random; 

^ Cj/ aie, a ^'air , sanip.le' -oi* 'What ^ 'dlle 
leadeis of the H^rst editorials are taught 

constant endeavour 
seems Lo be made to uplift the masses in 

e\ eiy possible^ manner.-.,;v vv 

1 section alone, the 

be crY^^*^ the xiearst newspapers may 
be cutictxed. Take the “Mr.s TmKlJ 




ig'" not to 


H«tre !s another extract from 
editorial : 


Hearst 


us, eager m“Ywtc!hunmd 1iws’° eagemo "be ^ 'tT"^ 
mtervais, ca.y-CT to crawl in 1 . i i I “ at 

f e i.;;sha,n:fhard1?f 

ing politicians, 

such^af sm^lSHTlS 'n V “ 

»» ofih. ™»Vx'p.s„,'iS'SS;'’?Sff-. 


. be cuticixed Take the “Mrs. Trubb” 
• pictures wnicn are appearing at the time 
of this writing. They are showing the 

Hvts arJ'S their own 

wives and dancing attendance on other 

LovehTrn”"" the 

Love-Lorn is a .section full of interest and 
mstruction. The United Staterfs a Knd 
where the institution of marriage is becom- 
mg roore and more decadent and Xm 
men ana women are all huntinp- for ro- 
mance. Under such circumstancS, hearts 
aie bound to oe broken, and the value of 
.ound advice restraining immature girls and 

.h?nii'T '‘r"® “rs otl>-”rcck?iS 

things IS of patent utility. The Heawt 

to ^ ^^^Ptirtments from day 

I ^ interests of the populace 

>vhich show that great vigilance is exercised 
and sedulous care is bestowed upon t£ 

-- 

In the United States the death-knell has 
been sounded for the snobbery of caste and 


Tiie name of a gaoL 


aweli. the district In Mmicli tn.e •‘unfortunates’^' 





plutocracy. The _ privileged class exists in 
the country but its fate has been sealed; 
1 here are maiw anomalies present in the 
iaiicl today— -there are many things which 
appear to me and to other observers to be 
far from right- -the predator}^ operations of 
t ie American trusts, of the corruptionists 
and grafters cannot but be scored. With 
all this, the people of the United States are 
slowly and steadily marching toward demo- 
cracy. 'fhe common man, therefore, has 
to be uplifted -educated to know his rights 
- -taught how to use them wisely and to 
the best advantage of himself and the 
country. The tragedy of American politics 


SPECIMENS'. OF TUKARA'M'S, ABHANGS 


^ seems to me, con- 

sis.s m the fact that the farmers and the 
woiking people are taken mean advantage 
and unscrupulous schemes, 
r opular government- ' cannot be said to 
- be fully representative so long as the aver 
age voter is not acquainted ivith the wily 
schemes plutocrats and office-seekers eninlov 
to gam .hoi, .elfish ends. Thi „S„Te 3 % 

the intelligence, integrity Sd 
iiidustry of the common people. The^trul 
leader realizes this and therefore works for 
the sane eoucation of the masses 
A propaganda such as it is, some m-iv 
object, involves a class-struggle. Mr. Hearst 
has been aauseci of inciting class' hatfed 
o. developing contempt for the law. He 
has emphatically contradicted the reports 
that he ,s a socialist; and to call him an 
anarchist is a folljq pure and simple How 
ever, it cannot be denied that Mn nlam 
IS leagued against privilege and monopolv 
He IS an enemy of the few exploitfog"^ tfe 


n many. .He is teaching the comm.-.,-, ■ 

-e cheated.' 

‘ ■ in Mr. Hearst' s mind I 

h .man rfocted. He is the maimr oAs 'S” 

. oplnir;, t TmeS; “e'oAUS' T 
: X::. Ts T 1" 

: statesman his iS'encris'^for^th^betfor- 

» OX,, the ■ masses." MJs wnrh 

^ stTatTo'SU'”* " 

visTbV hm?°" m V ™an Hearst is 

ideals' politiiii tt 

meals. _ His journaisstic work and 
^tivioes are so dove-tailed togette that 

It IS impossible to say where one ends Arid 

i°“iSS.:*By8 

live in the most literal sencp t}a» , 

William Randolph Hearst is deariy^loVed 

report not the least conce?ne*d by sucSs 
oi failure, he toils on In ac. ,r ^^cv-ss 
of his obiVt-- i • '/* achievement 

to he thefeb T''f’ “ seems- a 

United S,.Ses « democratization of the 

Saint Nihal Sing. 
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and love w ^nder affection knit to faith 
saith Tuka ^ 


12 . Enough, all of thee have I received 
Let not the slightest feeling of estrangement 


for ‘r ' ^00,’ .a* 

and tkl Acl.ab’'sS.3? ofTtfcir xt 

mamta.™ D„|i,y (Sp^ „,j SISfdAS" 
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keep us asunder# Every where . I trace thy 
footsteps. The three worlds, all of them 
are full of thee, O, VitthaL The disputa- 
tions of men whether Thou art one with 
Nature or apart — do but delude# O, save 
me from wrangling with them. Thus saith 
Ttikan - No infinitesimal particle but con- 
tains Thee — the unbounded heaven fails to 
compass Thee. {All bounds dost thou 
exceed). 

ig. This boon nor Brahma nor the other 
gods have earned. Suppliants, w^'e are 
stronger and hap^pier far. All desire cast 
off, we have merited this right {t,e, of per- 
forming Bhajan) and by our service have 
made Brahmas Sire our debtor. Bounteous 
for ever flows the milk of this Kama->Dhenu 
streaming forth till the heart’s desire is full* 

> So might}?, is its overflow that even where 
yc sit it transcendeth the height of Triputi. 

' We servants of Vishnu know not what it 
is to fall (to fare the worst in the fight), for 
.Narayaii hath found rest in us (has poss- 
essed us). Tuka's self beareth witness — 
sumptuous is this banquet — nor may one 
leave it with hunger unappeased, but the 
truly .miserable* 

truth of oi?e-ness, concede provisionality to the doc- 
. trine of Dualiw, I'ukaram^ as will he seen, wavers 
between both. 

19.^ 'fh-is The capacity to perform Bhajan 

or Kirlan. This is done by groups of persons hoid- 
ing each a Vina, or cymbals, singing together the 
names of God, or saints, to the sound of music ; or 
repeating some Abhang line by line, when the head- 
man has led. Occasionvally when an eminent preacher 
visits a place, he takes a text, expounds it, and 
illustrates it with stories drawn from Puranas or 
• Biographies of Saints. The latter is the irucKirtan ; 
while the former goes by the name of Bhajan, 

. Bhajan is later on called the feast to which all are 
welcome, save the truly miserable. 

Brahmans Sire i.e., Padmanabha= [Vishnu] from 
whose navel springs up a lotus upon which Brahma 
is seated. Hence Vishnu is called the father of 
Brahma. 

7 'his Kama’-Dk&mi — /.£?., Bhajan, which is likened 
to a desire-fulfilling cow owned 'by Indra — the God 
of Gods, ^ 

Triputi — lit-three folded into one. Every thought 
or every act involves the conception of a triad, (a) (i) 
the thinker (2) what is thought (3) the act of think- 
ing ; (b) (f) the doer, (3) the act done, (3) the act- of ' 
doing.^ When a worshipper in the last stage of. devo- 
tion, in a trance succeeds in losing his individual soul 
indie universal soul and is absorbed, in .'the latter/ 
the three become 07 ie and are called iriputu . 


21. The Vaishnavas say that Vishnu 
pervadeth the universe and that all dis- 
tracting wrangles about immanence and 


' tracting wrangles about immanence and 
non-immanence are unholy. Listen to me O, 
Bhagavats. Take heed, O take heed of your 
welfcire. The secret of worshipping the 
Almighty God is this ‘That ye hate no crea- 
ture.” All, saith Tuka, are but limbs of one 
body. The Jtva soul that suffereth or 
rejoiceth is but the reflection of the Uni- 
versal Soul. 

22. We have cast ofl all desire and have 
become Udasa (indifferent to the world). 
Why should we now fear Death, O Hari ? 
My body may fail anywhere or ride a horse. 
O, God, keep Thy treasui*e to Thyself. We 
are as we were. Honour or dis-honour, joy 
or sorrow, have no menace for us. No care 
nor anxiety, saith Tuka, do we harbour now 
in our heart. 

25. A true diamond withstands the 
hammer’s shock. It shall earn its price ; 
while the false is crushed to atoms. A 
Mohora jewel carries a thread safe with 
it through the fire. So, saith Tuka, doth a 
true Saint bear unmoved the strokes of the 
world. 

32. Make me, O God, a slave of slaves 
that serve Saints; and then I care not if 

21. Vaishnavas followers of Vishnu ; same as 

Bhagvats called so later on. Immanence and non- 
immanence — the opposed doctrines that God pervades 
the universe, and that He sits apart from it ; — the 
doctrines respectively of the Advaita and Dvaita sys- 
tems of philosopliy. 

The Jiva soul — ^t'.he Individual soul, — the' refiection 
of the Universal soul (Advaita). 

22. Udasa literal!}’’ means indifferent (to the world). 
The followers of Nanaka, a Reformer in the Punjab, 
call themselves Udas-is. 

May fall any vohere or ride a horse. Symbolical 
respectively of dying in -misery or living in afiuence ; 
viewed as outward circumstances that concern the 
body and not the soul. 

^ Keep Thy treasure to Thyself-^Tnks. asks no boons. 
like common worshippers. He says he has realized 
his own nature, which is one with God (Advaita) — 
we are as we were. The true nature of man is con- 
cealed from him in this life by Avidya (Ignorance), 
whose -veil is torn away by Vidva (knowledge of 
Brahma realised), 

25. A true saint is compared to a true diamoiicl 
which does not break into atoms under a hammer, or ' 
.to a mythical mohora jewel, which passes unscathed 
through the fire itself, and confers a like virtue on 
,cottpnrthread wound round it. 

32. Deep humility is a marked feature in Tuka- - 


, Narayana, Pandurangv Vishnu, ^ 


hoIds__ in, dread life on’eartfj, if be 




- 





mgdom, wealth, know j/e, that ver 

find not God. The hired ass b, 
burden on his back. 

With I.itf '? ® 

With lustful eye, clwenfnp-< 

He serves the idol»~a piece of stone—himseff 

Practising the wily 
He longs in vain, 

43. Holy, sacred, 

To whom God is dear 

Blessed are they-— r- - * - 

serve your cause and never” faih” 
erve them, saith Tuka, and ye too shall be blessed. 

44. Who serves his hopes— can he catch 
_ _od s eye . He serves his senses, he seeks but 
® When reason is dethroned 

the tongue talks wildly, verily he knoweth 
not his good. Saith Tuka :~A drop of 
poison doth corrupt a whole dish of food. 

■ m best, who serve him in the heart 
what people say ? 
should reach him — ye need. 

"the power to protect from afar"— 

lving.s, or saints* 

I/ow karma works out its course 
3 to action (karma). Karma may 
■ood karma secures Heaven, bad 
« Limited portion of time. When 
has again to be born, ix, to 
md leave it at death. This cvcie 
•he I osult of the laiv of karma, must 


•ts savoury contents. 

J on what the faithful briiw 
" another- 

c . ‘saith Tuka. 
ways of a prostitute, 
to reach the goal ! 

are they alone on the broad surface 

rtf. die Earth, 
whose love for Him t : 

runs its full, ei^en course 
-even as untold wealth— that ' 


, and ye, obtain rest. 

J'eign in the heart, 
alike. Excess of 

good people. , . , . 

' you ? If the heart 7® 
indal powder serves ^ongi 

Every thing, saith 
"th a torture. poison dc 

wer that thou may-* 4 ^* They 1 
Eat not the child ' 

^hat is not possible 

t thou not like the lal express!' 

^fttirnes thy loving pc^-'^sessed bj;^ great lords, 1^ 

•mpany of saints in any EverjyDe^e”!eads to 

' praying to God, and be good or bad. Good,^r 
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Rest assured, lie reads your inmost heart/ 

For truth r'esponsivc. is to truths 

I'lie fruit is good or ill even as the seed, 

Pray well ix’iih glowing faith intense, 

Tiikci saith Peace ii shall yield and 

bring you safel}^ home. 

56, I'Vyga is ther. blessed when it is 
wedded to charity. First tame your senses. 
Make God your dear relative, and all bles- 
sings shall cornc home to you. The field 
your fathers owned that you have inherit- 
ed yields no crop if left iintilled. List to 
the word of Tuka:- -Learn what is idglit. 
Why toil ye for nothing ? 

57* While no tear wets the eye, ^ and 
no pity rends the heart, your words ' ■are 
trifiet’s words, uttered but to amuse— 
hollow are they all. No fruit can they bear, 
so long as the Lord withholds his grace 
from you, so long as, Tuka says, ye see 
'Him not eye to e3’'e, 

65. vSesaiiiimi thou hast burnt (in a sacri- 
fice) and much rice too. But Desire and 
Anger, the evil foes, live on as mighty as 
of old. 

Why ? Thou hast not prayed to Pandur- 
'ang. 

All thy labour is spent in vain. Diligent- 
ly at letters hast thou toiled. What gain 
hast thou ? — Bread or honour, perchance ; or 
an inward craving to look triumphant, satis- 
fied. Penance thou hast performed — all holy 
places visited — but still hast nourished 
pride. Tliy wealth thou hast left for all — 
but selfishness is a hoard untouched, Saith 
Tuka : — Thou hast verily missed the secret 
(path of Dharnm). Thy actions are Adhar- 
ma all 

66 . Ministering, aye, to the needs of the 
family, scorched have I been by this worldly 
fire; and therefore, O God, do I bring 'to 
my mind Thy feet. Come to me, O Pan- 
diirang ! For how many lives have I been 
a burden-bearer ! I know not the secret that 
will give me strength to push the load from 
off my back. Foes, within and without, be- 
siege me ever. None pitieth me. Exhaust- 
ed, robbed, and harried, long have I suffered, 
saith Tuka Now haste Thee to my aid. 

56. A system of rigid austerities which 

enable the ’would-be saint to concentrate his attention 
gradually on Brahma. Brahma is either Nirguna 
or Sagiina. Schools differ as regards the superiority 
of the one or the other. Here, Tukarain seems to 
ascribe it to Saguna Brahma [as the Bliagvata, does]. , 

^ 66, 69. Those Abhangs are autobiogmphi^lf/'and' 


Prove good Thy world-wide name as the 
Saviour of the afflicted. 

69. Just as a Bahumpi (an actor) takes 
a part that is not really his— just as a' 
heron puttetli on the taciturnity of a sage 
(to deceive the foolish) fish ; just as a 
hypocrite applies all marks (to the different 
parts of his person) and wears beads, but 
takes care to hide from the world his 
wicked designs just as, ..an angler thro.ws 
his bait to the fish, or a butcher with seem-: 
ing kindness rears up a calf only to cut its 
throat — even so am I, saith Tuka, among 
the people— but Thou art kind, O, Pandiir- ■ 
ang, (and lendest me Th}^" grace). 

, 70. . You need practise no austere penance. 
Easy is the to salvation that has been ^ 
pointed out by Narayana, In this Kali age, 
perform Kirtan^ and he will present himself 
before you. You need not abandon this world- 
ly life and retire to the woods, nor besmear 
your bod}^ with ashes or (take up) the staff 
(of an anchorite). All ways, saith Tuka, 
other than calling upon the name of God, 
appear to lead nowhitiier. 

76. And yet again, once more and once 
more I say unto you, that ye forfeit not 
your life. I beseech you all — fail at your 
feet— make your heart pure. With faith 
chasten your soul, and think of God. This 
alone, saith Tuka, will profit you. What 
more shall I teach? 

77, But for a worshipper, whence will 
God find bodily form? Whence worship? 

vividly describe Tukaram's feelings before he had 
reconciled himself to God. 

70. Sec note on 36. The present is the Kali age 
in which man has according to Hindu conception 
fallen from his high estate. His life is now short, and 
his strength, physical and mental, is weak. He cannot 
therefore^ practise long and rigid austerities as he 
could do in earlier ages, to attain to God. As some 
compensation, however, God in Hts grace has opened 
out an easier path of salvation to mankind ; /.j., 
Bhajan or Kirtan (see note on 19). ‘AVherever 
there is kirtana,” says Krishna to Narada, ‘T’ am 
presen t . ^ ^ ( Bhagvat) . 

77. The conception is that God is devoid or form 
(Nirakara) and of qualities (Nirguna ) ; but he is 
obliged to take an Avatara (Incarnation) b)' the prayers 
of his worshippers (Bhaktas) ; and then he has form 
(Sahara) aad qualities (Sagtma), The Vaishnavas 
think the Saguna Vishnu is higher than Nirguna 
Brahma ; and maintain that even after the knowledge 
of Nirguna Brahma has been gained, a worshipper 
should continue his Bhakti (Love for God), then he 
attains to the highest form of Salvation i,e,^ Sarupya, 
when he assumes the form (Rupa) of Vishnu. 





SPECIMENS 0F''TUKARAM'’S ABHANGS ' “ . 


Each reflects lustre on the other, like a 
diamond set in gold. Saving God himself, 
who shall give the worshipper freedom from 
desires? Tuka pa3's : They are bound to 
each other by ties of affection like unto 
mother and child. 

8f . Be it a son, or a wife, or a- brother, — 
break off all relations with them. I have 
realised these to be an evil. Touch them 
not lest you pollute yourself. With one 
stroke break the jar, and consider they are 
dead (to you). Tuka says: If there be no 
renunciation, then is there no freedom from 
fruition. 

83. If they part you from God, abandon 
them— be they father or mother. What 
consideration, then, do the others— such as 
wife or son or possessions, — deserve ? Your 
foes are they and expose you to misery. 
Prahlad (gave up) his father, Bibhishana, his 
DiOthet j while BliErcits, (not only) g'a.ve up 
a kingdom (but) I'eproached his own mother. 
All duty, saitxi ' 1 . uka, lies in (serving) the 
feet of Hart\ All other ways are the begin- 
ning of sorrow. ^ 


81. Some Insist upon the renunciation of the world 
as a preliminary step for the preparation for liberation • 
others say, it isyiot necessary. Both these views find 
an expiession in lukaram^s A bhang's and reflect his 
wood at the time. In this Abhang the first view is 
expressed ; while No. 70 expresses the other view 
Wmi one stroke, break the jar. Breaking a far is 
a prominent and completing operation 011 the occasion 
of by rning a corpse. The same operation is performed 
m the case of a person, when the latter becomes 

a patita {i.e. fallen) by his heinous offence.s con- 
version to another faith). When this ceremony is per- 
formed, the Ihmg person becomes practically dead 
to all his former relatives, 

S3. See note on 81. 

Prahlad wys the son of Hiranyakasipu — a Daitya 
who hatec V ishnu, whom, however the son greatly 
oyed. 1 his led to the persecution of the son by the 
ather, which ended in the destruction of the Daitya 
non) Avatara as Narahari (Man- 

Bibhishana was a brother of Havana, the Kinff of 
Lanka, who aboucted Sita, the wife of Rama fVth 
Avatara of Vishnu). Bibhishana having failed to 
pei suade his brother to restore Sita, left him to his fate 

brolher'"^'^ helped to destroy his 

b} his second \yife Kaikeyi, whose machinations drove 
Kama into O-xile for fourteen years, and who souo-ht 

wariova^ T o^°R But Bharlta ' 

was loja to Rama, retiised the kingdom offered to 

him, and reproached his mother. He couid not 
persuade Rama to return to the capital city, but had 
to manage the affairs of , the kingdom during RanSs • t 
exiie-whichhedidintheiatter’lname. 


\f '’•”1 dishonour, -give them 

If, no heed. Then only are you in the pre- 
m sence of God, when you are ahvavs calm. 

y Where serenity dwells, death’s path-wav is 
to olpUied up. 1 his goal you m y reach easily, 
smth Tuka. Only overpower each wave 
— ot passion that may invade you. 

yo“ make 

n ye mind jmur friend. No joy nor sorrow 
le hath place when it findeth its consummation 
e in 1 andurang. Trouble not yourself o’er 

o yng to find the easiest way of salvation. 

Tuka saith Look upon all the pheno- 
menal world as unreal. Mistake not the bodv 
n for the soul. 

^ attachment; be undis- 

s turyd Let no thought of self stain the 

; T- Advaiia. This is true 

hrahma-v tdya. Those who have not felt 
5 It, t ey can mereijr babble. (It means) a 
> victory over senses— extinction of Desire • 

. Ae ceasmg of the m.ind to formulate a 
: Desire. 1 says (at this stage) no pride 

■ ot knowleage possesses the soul, which rests 
in eternal joy. 

[ 89. In a sacred place, (jmu have to pour 

water) over stones (ere they listen to vour 

prayer). But m saints you find God verily 

present. So when you chance to meet them 
you will do well to offer them 3-our obeis- 
ance. In a sacred place only faith fructi- 
fies. But here even the wild are led (to 
the path). Luka says: When evil leaves 
you then only know you what tribulation 
It was. 

90. With his disc and his mace, He hath 
ever been performing this work to protect 
the worshippers at his feet, and destroy 
ye wiyed. The formless hath taken a 
iorm ; the merciful hath assumed a shape. 
Saith Tuka : Vitthal grants to each the 
boons he asks. 

98. Who sells his daughter (in marriai^e) 
or performs a Ki'rtaB for a fee, he is a 

89, Saints are considered superior to holy nlaceq 
^hich contain a shrme sacred to some deit/or othe7 
inferior to Vishnu in the eyes of Tukaram. Unless 
you pour water over an idoi-^the least you are ex- 
pected to do— It will not grant your prayers. But 
saints who are visible manifestations of Vishnu himself 

(see 77),— •bring about an immediate change in you 

the magnitude and consequence of which you Aalire 
only after it has been %vrought. 
go. See note on 77. 

tirif 'A" Zf consi'dera. . I 

non for caste. He insists on;," ijiorth not fairtJi-.’'-.^ A'/ j ' 
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SPECIMENS OF TOKARAM^S ABHANGS 


1 14. Think not of the faults of saints — 
for if you do, you destroy all your past 
merits. The fool crushes the flower to get 
at its sweet scent, cuts the plantain stem 
to reach at the fruit. Tuka says : — Who 
falls foul of Ganga^nd Fire (says, they are 
defiled by touch), he is a Chandala^ and ends 
his life in misery. 

117. To the unlucky a treasure trove 
appears to be guarded b}- snakes or scorpions 
---or seemeth merely a heap of coal. The 
bleared eye clouds what is bright with a 
haze. Giddiness makes the whole earth 
whirl round with its trees and stones. Even 
so, saith Tuka, our own sins come in the 
way oF our weal. 

119. Behold even Gods wish to descend 
on earth as men. Blessed are wc that, born 
here, have become slaves of Vithoba. This 
will enable us to reach the state oiSachchida- 
■imnd. Tuka says : — O, we shall make 
this life the iirst rung in the ladder whereby 
to scale the Heavens. 

123. Fill a golden dish with Kshir and 
give it to a dog to devour. Deck an ass 
with a pearl neckless. Offer musk to a pig. 
Even so a Pandit versed in the Vedas may 
preach knowledge to a deaf man. Of what 
avail is it to him? Tuka says: — He alone 
appreciates a thing who knoivs it. Only 
a saint realizes the greatness of Faith. 

124. O God of Gods ! O saviour of the 
fallen ! How hard it is to please the world ! 
Lead a worldly life and they blame you. 
Leave it and they call you an idle man who 
fattens on others. Observe all rites and 
they sa}^ '‘‘What show ! What a hypocrite V 
Fail to observe them, and they blame you 
equally. Wait on saints and they say you 
seek to become a Guru (to beguile foolish 
people). Keep aloof from saints cind they 
say “how unfortunate ! How blind If you 
have no wealth, they say, you are a born 
miscreant. If you are rich, the}?- reproach 
you with being proud. If you speak much, 
they say you are a babbler, If you keep 

1 1 7. It is a popular notion that a treasure-trove is 
discovered by the kicky ; and that if others go near 
it, they see there only serpents or scorpions, or a heap 
of coal. 

119, Descend on earth as men he. to take part in a 
Kirtan, ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

The State of. Sachchtdanand-^^Existencef Life and 
■ Joy— the three stales (in one) in which Brah'ma dwells. 

^23. Jihira)— Rice' "and ,tnilk-nboil^d . 

together. ' ' ' , * ; '-Tk-- 


silent, they credit you with self-conceit* 

, If you do not seek company, you are 
“churlish"’ ; if you do, 3'Ou have ruined them. 

. by your frequent visits. If you seek to 
marr}^ why, jmu swell with pride ; If you 
do not, you are impotent If you have "no 
sons, they say “Behold a ChandaW" ; if 
you have a large progeny, it is but a source of 
sins. (Thus) people are like vomit which 
you cannot hold, even if you tr}^ to do so. 
They that are devoid of faith cannot bear 
the company of saints. Then, saith Tuka, 
Listen to me now. Leave the people to 
themselves and practise Faith. 

125. To preserve Dharma we must strive 
to our utmost strength. Our wmrds shall 
be in accordance with the teaching of the 
Vedas. Our deeds, theyshall.be like those 
performed by saints of old. Without attain- 
ing to the stage reached by the highest 
saint, whoever ceases to practise the daily 
rites is a miscreant. Tuka says: — He is a 
bad man — Service of God only makes him 
worse. 

126. He who bears in His womb the 
future wmrlds, Him we have treasured on 
our lips. What then do wo need? For 
Riddhis and Siddhis are at our door. 
He who vanquished the Asura$—~he folds , 
his hands to us. He wdio had no form — 
no shape — no outlines — to him we worship- 
pers give form and shape. He who bears 
infinite woi'lds over his shoulders is unto 
us like an ant. We that trampled under 
foot the Riddhis and the Siddhis^ do you 
imagine, w^e shall give the slightest con- 
sideration to such insignificant things as 
these? Remember, saith Tuka, we have 
become stronger than even Gods — by casting 
off Desire. 

127. A ling of Mahddev is made of clay ; 

125. Refers to Tukaram’s mission on earth. 

126. Riddhis and Siddhis — Riddhis are heavenly 
treasures ; Siddhis are powers which enable Saints to 
cure illness, to go any where, to curb the elements &c-. 
Vithoba’s worshippers do not seek these — ^for they are 
supposed to delude them from the true path. Hence 
he says later on “we that trampled under foot the 
Riddhis and the Sicldhisd’ 

Astiras — Daityas — giants of old, who fought with 
gods, and to quell whom Vishnu (and Mahadev) had ' 
to take Avatars. 

He who had no form — gvve form and shape/" . 

note on 77. 

. 4.27.- Those who worship Mahadev often worship him , 
■;ifi4he'image of a ling madekpf clay , from ^ 'day .to- day. 
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132* They sell their daughters for gold, 
received in hand as earnest money. Such 
occurrences are considered the peculiar 
usages of the Kali Yuga^ when the righteous 
beg, and the vicious wax fat. Rites are 
forgotten, Brahmans have turned tell-tales 
and thieves. Their marks the}^ hide in bags, 
while they wecir leather pantaloons. From 
the seat of justice they persecute the starving 
wretches. Some serve as clerks in the 
general kitchen, while others gain their 
livelihood selling oil or ghee. Slaves of 
the low (oppressors), the)?- receive stripes 
when they go vrrong. The king wrings the 
subjects. The Kshalriyas smite those who 
are not on the alert. As regards Vatshyas 
and Shticlras^ they are low enough. All is 
show I Below the surface — it is all unripe, 
while above there is a mask. O God, saith 
Tuka, hast Thou gone to sleep ? O, run for 
help. 

T37. I know no trick to gull people 
with. 1 perform Kirtan and sing Thy 
good deeds. No magic roots can I show 
with which to raise ghosts in an instant. 
No band of followers have I gathered to 
feast themselves uncalled on people. No 
Lord of a Math am I—; nor broad acres 
(Ckahnrs) of land have I secured to live 
upon. No temple with splendid worship 
have I raised to turn it into a shop {to bring 
me fees). I claim no friendship with Vetala 
so as to discover by signs (hidden treasure). 

I am not a Puranik to preach one thing 
and practise another. I do not know how 
to dispute like the wretched Pandit with 
his Ghat and Pat. I bear no flaming tra^^'s 
and cr}?' Udo Ananda (Glory to Amba). 

I gather no silly crowds around me and sit 
counting my beads among them. I practise 
not the wicked arts of Tantra worship so as 
to cause others to swoon, or die or to subject 
them to my powers. Tuka is not a fool to 
practise like these and go to HelL 

132. This Abhang describes the political slate of 
the country before Sivaji made himself powerful. 

137. is an autobiooTaphical Abhang, and indirectly 
mentions the various pseudo -Sadhus, who infested the 
country in Tukaram’s days. 

Vetal is prince of Ghosts. 

Ghata and paia i.e.^ jar, and a piece of cloth— often 
introduced^ by Logicians in their illustrations of 
different kinds of causes. 

Flaming trays^ are borne by worshippers of Amba. 
Tanira noorship. Its object is sufficiently described 
in the words that follow. 



A LESSON IN IRRIGA'riON FOR THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 

143. If I praise any one other than Pan- 
durang, I shall incur the sin of Brahmana- 
murder. We Vaishnat^as hold a single faith 
--we call none else God. O, let my' tongue 
split a _hundi-ed fold, if these words prove 
otherwise. If I conceive, saith Tuka, any 
other thought, I shall incur all sins. 

143. The thirsty gets ample relief, while 

the portion (of water) he takes makes little 
difference in the volume of Gan^a. So 
satisfy my desires, O Ocean of Mercy. Thou 
art a king among the generous, and mv 
desire is small. 0 look on me with pity, 
saith Tuka, and come to my help. ’ 

144. If you fail to honour saints while 
you offer worship to Gods, it is Adharma 
(impiety). The flowers you throw on Gods 
during such a worship strike them as hard 
as pebbles. You abuse (or drive off) a lono- 
travelled guest and offer a poll to your God 
as Naivedya 1 Why, such a worship by a 
dualist is no worship, but a beating to his 
God. 

150. A sandal-wood tree needeth not to 
call the trees and tell them it beareth sweet 
scent. VTat is within naturally runs out and 
cannot be stopped, even if an attempt be 
made to do so. The Sun does not ask his 
ra3^s to make light, so that the world might 
wake up. Tuka saj's : — The cloud makes 
the peacock dance. Vfhat is in nature can 


15 1 * I lie roots and branches of a sail 

wood tree are all sandal-wood. No 
falls short. A light ha.s no darkness be 
01 behind. Sugar is sweet throup"h 
through. So in a Saint, saith Tuka 
cannot find a fault even if ye seek one. 

153. If the mother and father be *(c 
like) a serpent or cat, the child will not 
well in their company. A chandana (f 
dal-wood) stake, or a golden fetter will < 
no joy; it will pierce and take life. T 
says:— Pride leads to hell— the sweb 
pride born of learning. 

154. They will preach a long ya 
They have learnt it all by rote. But ■ 
have felt what they talk about. The lean 
Pandits wiW perform a Kudan but thi 
selves are strangers to Eternal Tot- t. 


A LESSON IN IRRIGATION FOR THE INDIAN 
‘ GOVERNMENT^ 


Va/ n i^oinoraoie vvuiiam Jennings 
V¥ Bryan, the American statesman and 
journali-st, was touring India in 1006. 
he wrote a senes of articles which were 
syndicated throughout the United States 
In one of these papers Mr. Bryan dealt with 
the irrigation policy of the Government of 
mdia. _ J he head-line writer who “edited” 
the article for the New York Sun, gave a 

M A r'p article Mr. Eilmunil T Perl-in^ 
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wood? and from the amount of' it ^carried in 
baskets it must be a chief article of mer- 
chandise. 

‘^Tbere are now large tracts of useless land 
that might be brought under cultivation if 
the irrigation system were extended. Proof 
of this is to be found in the fact that Govern- 
ment of India has already approved of 
extensions which when made, will protect 
7,000,000 acres and irrigate 3,000,000 acres. 

estimated cost of these extensions is 
about 4 5,000,000 and the plans are to be 
carried out "as funds can be provided,'" Ten per 
cent, of the Krmy expenditure applied to irriga- 
tion ivoidd complete the system within five years 
but instea.d of military expenses bemg reduced 
the army appropriation ivas increased more 
than §10,000,000 betiveen igo^afid igoy.’f 

One acquainted with conditions in the 
United States, can easily understand the 
disgust, disappointment and chagrin which 
the'^ woeful inefiiciency displayed, by the 
Christian rulers of India in the matter of 
opening adequate Irrigation works, would 
have raged in the breast of Mr. Bryan, and 
which, actuated him to write the caustic, 
though nonetheless true, words which the 
writer has taken the liberty , to italicise. It 
would have been meet and proper for the 
two times democratic nominee for the office 
of President of the United States to have 
written a supplementar}^ article for India 
calling the attention of the people of Hindu- 
stan to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment of his country was energetically carry- 
ing on a number of irrigation and reclama- 
tion of land projects in the United States, 
and roused the spirit of emulation of the 
Englishmeri who are so blatant about the 
remarkable manner in which their kinsmen 
are shouldering the “white man^s burden*’ 
in India, to duplicate the irrlgational works 
of the United States in the land of the 
Hindu. 

The United States Government has under- 
taken a gigantic pi-opaganda to irrigate the 
arid land and render the desert country in 
the Western parts of the land fertile. The 
Federal authorities appear to have gone into 
the work in a whole-hearted manner and 
the, ample resources of the government are 
being strained to improve the land. . ’ ' ■ ' 

On June 17th, 1902, the Reclamation Act 

^ A dollar is approximately three rupees. ' ’ , 

f the Italics are miuc. . ' ' 


became a law in the United States. By 
■ virtue of this legislative measure ' all the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands in 
the American West are set aside for the 
, reclaiming of lands which have hitherto been 
considered incapable of cultivation. Already 
this reclamation fund amounts to nearly 
Rs, 12,00,00,000. Work has been commenced 
and is being vigorously pushed ahead in 
twenty-nine different places, with a view to 
rendering 2,000,000 acres of land fertile at 
the expenditure of Rs. 15,00,00,000. The 
returns for this outlay of monejmindoubtedly 
will prove gratifying. The census estimates 
the value of these lands, when irrigated, to 
be Rs. 60,00,00,000. The actual crops of 
these lands, it is expected, will yield a net 
return each year of from Rs. 9,00,00,000 to 
Rs. 12,00,00,000 — almost 100 per cent on 
the investment. The government experts 
figure that the two million acres, when 
reclaimed, will provide homes for from 
35,000 to 50,000 families. 

The distinction between the irrigation 
policy of the governments of the United 
States and of India is to be seen in the fact 
that while the terms of the settlements of the 
Chenab Colonies were so stringent that it 
would have brought a sort of civil war in 
those Districts of the Punjab had not the 
Government of India withdrawn the noxious 
measure, the American authorities have 
been very liberal and judicious in making 
provisions for the settlement of the land 
which the government is now planning 
to irrigate. The Bureau of Reclamation 
which is entrusted with the work, keeps an 
accurate account of all moneys spent on 
every project. When the project is com- 
pleted the pro rata charge per acre of the 
number of acres irrigated on this project is 
made so as to cover the entire expenditure 
of the government. After water has been 
furnished to the settler^ he is given ten years to 
repay to the Government the money which has 
been ACTUALLY expended on his behalf. 
There is no interest charged for this work. 
There is no fee for the promoter. There ame 
no large isstte of bonds to add to the wealth of 
the capitalist. Each and every step taken is in 
the interest of the settler. 

After the settler has made his ten pay-^ , 
ments, the land and the water and all the , 
■great irrigation works "are his. The only 
charges he has ' to pay froxh that. time arc 
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the costs of the maintenance of the system laborers employed directly by the Govern 

and its operation. - meat number 3,500. Added to this th« 

The engineers and soil experts of the 6,100 'emplo37'ed by contractors aggregate 
Government make serious studies of all 10,000 men. The, expenditures now tota 
conditions that decide how man}?- acres of nearly Rs. 30,00,000 per month. As a resul 
irrigated land are necessary to furnish a of the operations of the Reclamation Ser 
comfortabe home. This cannot be less than vice eight new towns have been coiistructe< 
forty acres nor more than one hundred and and 10,000 families have taken up thei 
sixty. The man v'lio has obtained the land residence upon land which was but a shor 
from the Government is permitted in the time ago a desert. 

future to subdivide his holdings ; but the In order to convey an idea of what th< 

Government has r-eserved the right to at any United States Government proposes to d< 
time refuse to irrigate for one man a greater and is doing, a rapid survey of some of th< 
number of acres than the engineers and soil projects now in operation may be made, 

experts have decided to be necessary for The Huntley project, in Montana, con- 

a home. In this wa}- is a monopoly of templates the reclamation of about 30,00c 
lands prevented. acres of land located along the Yellowstone 

It Is easy to frame stupendous projects, River in the southeastern part of the State, 
but hard to cany them through in a short These lands are favorabl}^ located witf 
space of time and do the work efhcientl}?'. respect to railroad travelling facilities. 

Our own government frankly states that it The construction of the irrigation works 
carries out irrigational plans at its whim. ■ under the Huntle\’ Project was authorized 
Not so with the United States Government. by the Secretaiy of the Interior, April 18, 
A summary of the work of the Reclamation 1905, and the wmrk was about two-third? 
Service to January ist, 1908, shows that it done on January- ist, 1907. The main Canal* 
has dug 1,267 miles of canals. Some of headworks and incidental structures are 
these canals carry whole rivers. The tun- being built in the most substantial manner, 
nels excavated are 47 in number. They The culverts, turnouts and waste-ways are 
have an aggregate length of 9T miles. The made of concrete re-inforced with steel. The 
Service has erected 94 large structures, in- three tunnels, aggregating 2,650 feet in 
eluding the great dams in Nevada and the length, are lined with concrete throughout, 
Minidoka dam in Idaho 80 feet high and The small turnouts, and culverts on the 
650 feet long. It has completed 650 head- Distributing S^’-stem are built of wood, but 
works, flumes, etc. It has built 376 miles are heavy and well-constructed. A special 
of wagon road in mountainous country and feature of the pumping plant near Ballantine 
into hitherto inaccessible regions. It has which utilizes the power developed by a 
erected and has in operation 727 miles of necessary drop of 33 1 feet in the main canal 
telephones. Its own cement mill has manti- is to lift about 56 cubic feet per second of 
factored 70,000 barrels of cement, and the water about 50 feet to the High Line canal, 
purchased amount is 312,000 barrels. Its The main canal is about 32 miles long and 
own saw mills have cut 3,036,000 feet B.M, the high line canal about 7 miles long. It 
of timber, and 6,540,000 Jeet have been is proposed, later to extend both these canals 
purchased. The surve^ring parties of the to water additional land. A telephone system 
Service have completed topographic surve3^s has been installed to facilitate construction 
covering 10,970 square miles. The transit work and forms an important part of the 
lines had a length of 18,900 linear miles, operating system. 

while the level lines run amount to 24,218 The cost of reclamation to be assessed 
miles, or nearlj^ sufficient to go around the against the land will probably be about Rs* 
earth. ninety-six per acre to be paid in 4en an- 

The diamond drillings for dam sites and nual instalments. _ . ; 

canals amount to 47,515 feeL or moi^e than . The climate is good, the temperature fahg- 
9 nifles. - Today the service .owns and has ing from Too degress F to 35 ’’degrees F 
afwork 1,153 horses -and mules. ^ Tt oper-- and fhe.rainfall varying from 9 to 15 , inches 
ate$ 9 locomotives, 223 . cars, -^23 miles ofT' annually.' . '.'V:; 

railroad, ' and 39 stationary i engines. a 
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Contracts for various construction works 
connected with this system were let during 
the latter part of 1903. The locality is so 
nearly inaccessible that freight on bricks, 
lime and cement was practically prohibitive. 
Arrangements have therefore been made to 
manufacture these on the ground, as first- 
class material for doing this was found in 
the vicinity. 

The Belle Fourche project contemplates 
the irrigation of about 85,000 acres of land 
lying northeast of the Black Flills in Butte 
and Meade counties, South Dakota. The 
construction of a dam on Owl Creek just 
below the mouth of Dry Creek will create 
an impounding reservoir 60 feet deep, with 
a water surface of nearly 9,000 acres, wdien 
full. This dam, when completed, will be 
one of the largest earth embanknients in 
the United States, being 100 feet high in the 
highest place, nearly i mile long, with a top 
width of 30 feet, and will be paved with 
stone riprap. The reservoir will be filled by 
means of a canal taken from Belle Fourche 
river and heading below the town of Belle 
Fourche, The lands to be irrigated lie on both 
sides of the river and extend east to Willow 
Creek. The acreage irrigable on the north 
side is approximately 63,000, of which 40,000 
is public land and 23,000 in private owner- 
ship ; that on the south side is about 20,000 
acres, of which ail except 1,000 acres is 
private land. 

The length of the main supply canal will 
be 6.45 miles. It will have a bottom width 
of 40 feet and a capacity of 1,635 
A lateral from this canal will reclaim about 
4,000 acres of land along the river above the 
reservoir. From the reseiwoir two distribut- 
ing canals, each 40 miles long, will be con- 
structed, The larger canal will run in a 
northerly and easterly direction, irrigating 
about 60,000 acres of land on the north side 
of the river between the reservoir and 
Willow Creek divide, A canal which will 
leave the reservoir on the west side of Owl 
Creek will irrigate some 4,000 acres on lower 
Owl Creek, emptying the stored water into 
the river below the point where another 
diversion is made to irrigate some 16,000 
acres of first class land on the south side of 
the river in the vicinity of Vale and Empire, 
'By making a second diversion here, the 
return water from the lands irrigated above 
may be used. 


heavy clay and in some places are strongly 
impregnated with alkali. The wastewater 
ditches are laid out so as to prevent the rise 
of alkali on the good land and to make it 
possible for the poorer pieces to be re- 
claimed. 

The crops will be largely forage crops and 
sugar beets. There is a fine free range 
country adjoining the valley which makes 
stock raising profitable when winter feed 
can be had, A new sugar beet factoiy at 
Billings, T3 miles west of Huntley, seems to 
be very successful and with the market as it is 
at present, the raising of beets is exceedingly 
profitable. Apples and small fruits can also 
be raised. 

The Salt River project involves the con- 
struction of a dam 290 feet high on Salt 
River, about 60 miles above Phoenix, in the 
State of Arizona. This dam, which will be 
one of the highest in the world, will impound 
1,100,000 acre-feet'*'' of vrater, to be used for 
the irrigation of nearly 200,000 acres of 
land In Salt River Valley. 

It is intended to utilize the power de- 
veloped at the dam and other favourable 
localities for pumping the underground 
waters to augment the surface supply avail- 
able for irrigation, and increase the acreage 
of the irrigated district. The power de- 
veloped along the river will be transmitted 
to sub-stations properly located and there 
distributed at a lower voltage to pumping 
stations so situated as to furnish water for 
irrigation. 

The estimated cost of the clam and power 
plant will be about Rs. 1,08,00,000. The 
water impounded by the dam will be allow"- 
ed to pass down the river as needed, to be 
picked up by the ditches already construct- 
ed and in private ownership. An ample 
spill-way will provide an escape for exces- 
sive flood-waters, and a tunnel driven 
through solid rock will enter the reservoir 
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The soil is free from alkali and little 
drainage will be necessary. The crops that 
can best be raised are small grains, such as 
oats, wheat, rye and barley, and fruits such 
as apples, pears, plums, cherries, and small 
fruits. Sugar beets would no doubt prove a 
profitable crop if a factory for making beet 
sugar were located in the neighborhood. 
Potatoes can be raised on the south side 
where the soil contains more sand. The 
main crop, however, will be hay, both native 
and alfalfa, for which there is great demand 
as winter feed for cattle and sheep that have 
the large range to feed on during the 
summer months. Alfalfa produces, with 
water, Z crops, and will average, it is said. 


at .-least' 5 tons per acre, worth from $4 to 
$5 per ton in the stack. The demand for 
farm, and garden products is great in this 
part-'of the State on account of its close 
proximity to the mining region of the Black 
Hills. The farm unit recommended under 
this project is 80 acres, which will be reduced 
to 40 acres within three miles of towns or 
proposed towns. 

This project has been approved and the 
Secretary of the Interior has set aside Rs. 
63,00,000 for its construction. Water users 
will be required to pay Rs. 96 per acre, in 
ten annual instalments, which sum. includes 
maintenance and operation for 10 years. 

Indo-American. ■ 
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social efficiency is the key to blind, the deaf and dumb, the crippled and 
1 national prosperity and to success in the sick had always been looked upon as 
all international struggles is a fact works of merit and charity to be performed 
which has now been well recognized by all by the pious and the charitably inclined 
the great writers on sociology in the nev/ rich for the benefit of their souls and in the 
as well as in the old world. It is being hope of reward in the next world. The 
freely acknowledged by both the thinker helper of the poor was an epithet of distinc- 
and the legislator that the health, the in- tion and praise, w^hlch the world besto^ved 
tellect, the physical and the moral welfare of upon the benevolent and the philanthropic, 
every man and woman composing a State The practice of benevolence and philanthro- 
are no longer the exclusive concern of the py was mostly dictated by considerations 
man or woman himself or herself or of those of religion and was almost entirely due to 
interested in him or her on account of ties of the influence of the latter. It was generally 
blood and relationship but are the object of the business of the monk or the parson, or of 
anxious regard and solicitude to the nation those directly or indirectly under their influ- 
at large including the greatest, the best ence. Outside the church hardljr any thought 
and the richest in it. Both individual and was devoted to it. To give charit5r or to 
nanonal welfare require this regard. Both sel- help the poor was an act of religious merit, 
fishness and altruism dictate the same policy, having hardly anything to do with the duties 
TLit man is a social animal, and has and obligations of citizenship. The sense 
duties towards society, was always under- of civic responsibility towards these unfortu- 
stood, but that the welfare of the body nate objects of charity was wanting. Even 
politic depended upon the physical, the education was confined to the fortuoatedew. 
moraj and the intellectual capacities of all It was valued principally for religious pur*^ 
the individuals composing it, and that the poses -and was considered to be the special 
former had- duties and obligations towards privilege of the rich and the noble.' The idea 
the latter as great and l3indmg as those that nf mass^education as a national' asset had' 
the individual, owes to the society has only mever entered the European brain. 'Ediica^" 
very lately dawned on Western minds.. The tion being the monopoly ’of a few, gave' jls,- 
educatioaandhelp'of the poor,, and the relief " po^esspra advantages whiicLsecured for them 
and .succour of the, needy, . the orphan, the --^.great power and influence ifi the body 
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Am educated man was an exception and 
rarity* Consequently he mdelded a 'vast 
amount of influence over the rest of the nation, 
which gave him quite exceptional oppor- 
tunities to acquire riches and gave political 
power and influence which were denied to 
others. It was of course no business of his 
to give equal opportunities to others and 
thus to produce rivals and competitors. 
The only persons amongst the poor who had 
any opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
were those who dedicated their lives to the 
service of the church. But the knowledge 
which the church dispensed was chiefly 
religious and was in most cases confined to 
religious formulas and practices to enable its 
recipients to perform religious ceremonies 
and minister to the spiritual needs of the com- 
•mimity. The national uses of education 
never entered the head of either the states- 
man or the clergy. The latter in fact waged 
a, great and determined war against the 
former when the idea of general secular 
education amongst the masses, as a national 
asset, first dawned upon the statesman* 
Long and bloody was this war. It has 
ended, if it has ended at all, only lately in 
the complete triumph of the statesman. 
Education is now almost universally, in 
Europe and in America, 3‘egarded as a 
nation! asset of the greatest value. It is 
being freely recognized everywhere that 
it is the first and paramount dut}^ of ever}^^ 
State, to see that e\'ery boy and girl in the 
body-politic, whether born in lawful wedlock 
or not, of rich or of poor parents, receives a 
certain amount of education, at the cost 
of the nation, if necessary, to give him or 
her a start in life. Education is no longer 
dispensed as a dole of charit}-’ to be bestowed 
or given out of mercy or as an act of bene- 
volence, ft is no longer the monopoly of 
those who can pay for it. It is no longer 
sought as an act of benevolence or philan- 
thropy. It is a national duty and an obli- 
gation with which no State can trifle with 
impunity. As such it is no longer left to the 
option of the people to avail themselves of it 
or not ; it is not open to a parent to send or 
not to send his boys or girls to school, nor 
can the boys or the girls evade it of their free 
will. Education is thus both compulsory 
and free; because the idea of corporate social 
responsibility has been fully grasped, and 
the necessity of social efficiency in inter- 


national struggles has been understood. The 
instinct of national self-preservation and the 
desire of national success in the struggle 
for supremacy in the affairs of the world has 
instiiictivel}?^ led nations and statesmen to 
realise that the cause of national efficiency 
requires that every child of the nation be 
educated in such a way as to fit him for the 
battle of life, no matter wdietlier he or his 
parents can pay for it or not. Those who 
can, must pay for it in one shape or the 
other, nay, whether the}^ will or not they 
must also pay for the education of those 
who have not the means to get education 
for themselves or their children. This is 
the genesis of all educational taxes on the 
continent of Europe and in the new world. 
The idea is every day growing in volume as 
well as in intensit^q that the children of a 
nation are its capital and that the future 
prosperity and success of the nation depend 
on making the best and the most profitable 
investment of this capital. It is for this 
reason that all the self-governing nations 
of the world are V 3 dng with each other in 
the spread of general education amongst 
their people, in providing all sorts of faci- 
lities to infants, children and young men to 
acquire knowledge and efficiency and in 
organizing all educational forces on a 
national basis. The expenditure on educa- 
tion is growdng in every civilized country, 
and the national vote for funds is generally 
as large and liberal as the one for the army^ 
and the navy. But education is only one 
phase of the social question ; though it is bv’^ 
far the most important and all-embracing, as 
it encompasses both mind and body and in- 
cludes physical as well as moral fitness. But 
taking the other phases separately we find 
that the health of an individual is as im- 
portant from the social point of view as his 
mind. Social efficiency^ must to a very 
large extent depend upon the phy-sical fitness 
and the bodilyr vigour of the units com- 
posing the society. Hence we find that 
social reform on the continent and in 
America comprehends among others the 
following : — 

(a) The supply^ of cheap, unadulterated 
and wholesome food, including the supply’ 
of pure milk for infants and children. 

• (&) The providing of sanitary and well- 
ventilated houses for the poor. 

(c) The regulation of public health both ‘ 
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on preventive and curative lines, the former 
bv providing public parks, common baths, 
gymnasia, etc. ; and by the supply of good 
\vater and good light : the latter by establish- 
ing public hospitals, dispensaries, infirmaries, 
sanitariums, etc. 

{d) The protection of children from the 
vagaries and cruelties of parents as well as 
others. 

(e) The bettering of women’s position in 
society. 

(f) The reform of marriage-laws. 

Factoi;y legislation to protect those 

who by pressure of want or by mental im- 
becility are unable to take care of them- 
selves in their relations towards their em- 
ployers— the factor3r-owners. 

(/?) The recognition of the community’s 
liablity to provide for the wants of old age 
by establishing the S3?^stem of old-age 
pensions, 

(i) Last but not the least, the wider diffu- 
sion and fair distribution of wealth among 
the different classes of people that contribute 
to its production or accumulation. 

All these and various other items of the 
greatest importance and widest significance 
to the nation at large are included in the 
programme of social reformers in England 
and in America. Irrespective of the idea 
of equal-handed justice and fair opportuni- 
ties to all to live decent lives, which is 
the basis of some of these demands, the 
great idea underlying most of them is the 
social efficiency of the entire community 
taken as a whole. Most of them have con- 
sequentl}' been brought within the range 
of practical politics with the result that 
the different political parties are vying with 
each other within their respective spheres 
to give effect to them, so as to establish 
their claim to the vote of the proletariat 
and enlist popular sympath3r in their favour. 
Some of the questions, however, w^hich are 
radicall3?' socialistic still form the bone of 
contention among the different political 
parties and are within no near distance of 
practical realization. But long before any 
of these questions w^ere brought within tlie 
political arena, many a battle was fought 
over them in private circles and earnest, 
continued and serious efforts were made to 
Create and educate public opinion about 
them* For a -long time they continued td^ 
form the subjects of discussion "and debate . 


' ill clubs, societies and associations, on the 
' platform and in the press, so that at the 
present moment et^er}? one of them pos- 
sesses a voluminous and at the same time 
most enlightening literature in every lan- 
guage of Europe* On the most radically 
socialistic question the war is still raging 
and raging furiously. But on a large 
number of others public opinion has prac- 
tically settled definite conclusions so as to 
allow of their being made the subject of 
positive legislation. About these latter the 
oni}" subsisting differences between the dif- 
ferent political parties that hold power in the 
State, relate to the ways and means of giving 
effect to them and in the determination of 
details ; for example, all parties are agreed 
as to the duty of the community to provide 
for the elementar3^ instruction of all children 
of school-going age. There are, how^ever, 
differences as to the place of religion in this 
instruction^ the control of religious instruc- 
tion by the clergy, the composition of the 
general controlling bod3r, the sources of 
revenue and so on, Simiiarl}' there are 
hardly any differences of principles on the 
points mentioned in clauses n, d, c, d and 
A vigorous and uninterrupted contest is con- 
stantly raging on and about other questions. 
Vast amounts of money, talent and energy 
are being freely and unstintedly spent 
those interested in raising issues about the 
same and in getting their inclusion within the 
range of practical politics. The question 
of old-age pension is just now being solved 
by the parties in power in England and steps 
are being taken to give effect to it at once 
though partially. Similari3" the question of 
the reform of marriage-laws in the interests 
of societ}^ at large is making rapid 
progress in America and some State legisla- 
tures have alfead}" embarked on legislation 
dealing with the subject. Comparative^ 
few people realize, Setys Mr. Ely, in his 
^‘Evolution of Industrial Society,” how 
strong is the quiet movement now going 
forward to regulate marriage with a. 
view to the natural selection of those who 
are to continue the race. This movement 
can be traced back for at least forty 
years* ^ Investigations have been made'., 
from time to time during the past thirty 
years in New York showing , to how large 
an extent' the most, r unfortunate ''class-, of 
the . community are^ the ' descendants ' ^ of*. 
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those who ate physically, mentally and 
morally unfit. 

Again he says, ** Regulation of marriage 
w-hicli is proposed and which is being put 
; forward by physicians and thoughtful people 
— by people who are the furthest removed 
from any possible designation as cranks— 
looks beyond the prevention of the marriage 
of paupers and the feeble-minded '''•* . 

There lies before the writer the text of the 
law passed by Michigan, which prohibits 
the marriage of persons having ^ certain 
maladies. There also lie before him bills 
introduced in four legislatures in 1901, to 
regulate marriage.’’ 

'On the question covered by (e) we 
'date say our readers are well aware of 
the almost -^‘frantic” efforts of the women 
. suffragists in England. What ^ they are 
now* fighting for is the franchise, fie., the 
right to vote for and gain entry into,^ the 
Parliament, as they have already gained 
seats on many of the local bodies. The 
question covered by (i) has so far received a 
recognition as to cause comparatively heavy 
taxes to be imposed upon large inheritances. 

Thus our readers will at once realize the 
close connection between social and political 
questions in free, independent and self- 
governing countries. The case is, how- 
ever, entirely different in countries where 
a foreign nation holds the sway. In 
such a country, the question of advancing 
social reform by legislature is always, a 
very delicate one. Both the rulers and 
the ruled approach it with a ^great deal of 
natural timidity. While considerations of 
policy?- and finance check the zeal of the 
former, if there be any, suspicion of too much 
interference in their domestic affairs affects 
the othen While imperial interests leave no 
time and opportunity to the former to enter 
into the spirit of the people and embark on 
schemes which are likely to involve a 
great deal of expenditure of money (which 
caii be ill-spared from imperial projects) 
as well as a larger representation of 
the people in the country’s legislative 
and administrative machinery, the latter 
themselves are very jealous of having their 
domestic' affairs interfered with by foreigners 
■ who in their opinion cannot possibly .un- 
derstand ' them and their institutions' so well 
' as to leave no chance of legislative- dnter-- 
/meddling doing greater' harm 'and' mischief 


than otherwrise. In a country like India, 
however, where soda! life is so niucli mixed 
up with religion, the difficulties are still 
greater in the way of any legislative action 
in matters social In the West, as pointed 
out above, the boundary line between 
matters social and political is very 'thin, 
here the close connection of religion with 
social life makes it very thick. The safest 
and the best \vay, therefore, in this country 
to effect social reform was and is by universal 
education, the lukewarm progress of which 
has so far stood in the way of social reform 
making head as it otherwise might have done. 
The cry for universal free elementary edu- 
cation has several times been raised, but 
it has met with no or scanty response from 
the authorities for reasons briefly alluded 
to above, considerations of imperial 

policy and famine, India is, perhaps, the only 
country on the face of the globe just now 
where under a professedly civilized system 
of Government (unless Russia is also to be 
included in this category) the percentage 
of illiterates is so large, and where a system 
of free compulsory primary education is not 
In vogue. Japan, which started much later, 
has in a few 3?ears gone far ahead and left 
India far behind in the matter of Education. 
The Indian Government has not yet seen 
its way to recognize the responsibility of 
the State to improve the social efficiency 
of the people constituting the State, by 
providing for universal, compulsory and free 
elementary education. Why? The reason 
is plain. The people and the State here 
are not identical. The people do not cons- 
titute the State. The State is something 
above and beyond the people. Hence the 
interests of the former as understood by its 
statesmen take precedence of those of the 
latter. 

This makes the work of social reform in 
this country still more difficult and uphill 
than in other countries. Social reform, 
here, has to be scrupulously kept apaxt from 
politics and consequently fails to arouse that 
enthusiasm which is so necessary for the sue- 
- cessful working of all public movements. It 
has, moreover, to a certain extent^ to consult 
and if possible to reconcile the ' religious 
'■ ^ angularities' of- the-^ different' - religious 'd'en'o* 
minations (and their number is legion) that 
find allegiance in this land. So far religions 
' and religious prejudices have been its 'chief 
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impels the organizers and conductors of 
these institutions, but a sense of duty 
towards the different social units which 
they represent* 

The sense of duly has grown sufficieiitly 
strong to enable highly able, gifted and 
wealthy men to undergo sacrifices of a high 
order for its sake. The ennobling and ins- 
piring sacrifices of men of the type of 
Messrs, Gokhale and Paranjape, of the late 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, of La la Hans Raj, 
of Laia Bhagwan Dass, of Lala Munshi 
Ram and of Principal A, Ghose in the cause 
of education, are sufficient indications of the 
working of the idea that social efficiency is 
a sinxi qua non of national progress, and that 
education is the best means of securing 
social efficienc3r. The idea that the cause 
of education is a national cause, which each 
and every Indian must serve is spreading 
and the various social organizations are 
taking it up. These social organizations 
or caste-conferences as they are called, 
have a mischeivous tendency in so far as 
they tend to perpetuate the caste-system as 
it exists, and m3.y at any time be used for 
causing disunion. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessar}? that their lead be in safe and 
trustworthy hands. In the hands of these 
latter, they can be used to advance the cause 
of education and social reform to some 
extent at least. They can at any rate 
disseminate the idea of corporate social 
responsibility of a certain social unit for 
the welfare and prosperity of all the mem- 
bers composing it. But in the interest of 
general national efficiency they require to 
be watched wdth great care and vigilance 
so that there be no chance of their getting 
narrower than they are or being used in the 
interests of individuals or for purposes other 
than national. This is^ how^ever, only by 
the waya What I was driving at was that 
the idea that the education of all the 
members of the nation is a national asset 
and a national concern is being gradually 
grasped by the different communities com- 
posing the Indian nation, and that it requires 
to be pushed on with logical consistency in 
ail its phases. This subject is so important 
and has, of late, come to such prominence 
that it need not be pursued any more here. 
There is no danger of its being lost sight of 
in the vortex of general political agitation- 
‘ There seems to be a consensus' of educated 


public opinion that not only general educa- 
tion but commercial, professional and techni- 
cal education also require to be looked after 
ill the national interest. There is a wide- 
spread desire to found educational institu- 
tions on national lines and under our own 
control. People are beginning to learn the 
absolute duty of making sacrifices for the 
cause of national education. 

There is one more social question on 
which the various religious units composing 
the nation seem to have realized their duty, 
vh,, in the matter of the rescue of their 
orphans. For a long time the Flindu coni- 
rnimity allowed its waifs and orphans to be 
taken away and absorbed by other religious 
denominations. This was due to a want of 
a sense of social duty towards them. This 
has been or is noiv being comprehended. 
The idea of charity, however, greatly domi- 
nates this branch of our social work ; though 
I am confident that gradually the Idea of 
duty (dharma) will replace the former 
effectually. It, bj^ no means, follows, how'ever 
that what is being done is quite satisfactory. 
Certainlyr a great deal more is required, but 
it is gratifying that the number of such 
institutions is on the increase and the com- 
munity is awakening to a sense of its duty 
In this matter. 

We are, however, afraid that the Indian 
Social Reformer has so far done practically 
little in the matter of checking the great 
mortality amongst infants. The appalling 
infant mortality in this country requires 
immediate attention at the hands of the 
Social Reformer. At the time of the last 
Social Conference at Surat I was informed 
that the matter had been taken up by the 
Bombay Reformers. The evil is, however, 
not confined to Bombay alone and the other 
provinces should not lag behind in the matter. 
Societies for the protection of children 
should be organized in all the important 
towns in Northern India, which would under- 
take to disseminate the idea means of 
public lectures and brief pamphlets. The 
question is no doubt to a certain extent 
included in the greater question of female 
education. The prominence given to female 
education in the programme of Social Re- 
form is quite justified and will eventually be 
a fairly effectual check on infant mortality. 
But female education alone will not solve 
the whole question. ' In'. the West, where the' 
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mothers are generallj-- educated ladies, other 
remedies have had to be applied to de- 
crease the appalling percentage of infant 
mortaiit 3 ^ There is a vital connection 
between food and infant mortality, and in 
this respect, I am afraid, we are getting 
into worse conditions than those that 
prevail in Europe. Nature had provided 
us with a plentiful supply of good and 
wholesonie food. Our milk”supply was also 
quite suflicient ; but civilization has its own 
penalties to_ exact, anci in the train of 
Western civilization have come penury and 
poveity. On all sides you hear the cry of 
insufficient and bad food. Hundreds and 
thousands of our countrjnnen, nay, millions 
do not get sufficient to have a fill even 
once a day^ There are millions who live 
on bad food which in civilised countries 
would not be placed before cattle even. 
We are face to face with a food difficulty of 
the greatest magnitude. Food in India is 
getting scarce and dear. The supply of 
milk and butter is getting deficient, and a 
great deal of adulteration is going on in 
these two chief articles of Indian dik. Milk 
is the chief article of diet for infants and 
what hope can there be for the vast major- 
ity of Indian infants, if that article of diet 
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also is going to be scarce for them ? I 


O CIAK-IJU. i X cim 

stficiidj puic, iinciduitGra.ted milk Ccin be ii3,d 
cheaper in London than in the presidency 
towns of India. In London it is not diffi- 


ciiit to get a tumbler of good milk, con- 


. . ...... 

taming a pound of milk, for a pennjq though 
we cannot sty the same about Calcutta and 
Bombay. The question, therefore, is assu- 
ming great importance and ought to be 
at once taken up by the Social Reform Asso- 
ciationsall over India. What shall our 
children do without milk? How- are we to 
have it unadulterated, in abundance, and 
on teasonable prices is a problem to be 
solved. Considering the physical helplessness 
ot the population, which the scarcity of 


of a pure milk supply is of the greatest 
importance both from the humane and 
national point of view-, a proper consider- 
ation of which can no longer be delayed 
without incurring great risks. This does 

not take away from the importance of the 

Question of 


so necessary for a Hindu 
in all the different phases of his life, is be- 
coming scarce and is in some nmnicipal cities 
being taxed as a “luxury.” A Hindu re- 
quires ghi at his birth, at his tonsure at 
his upanayana, at his marriage, at his de’ath. 
tiis gods cannot be pleased without ghi • 
much less can his oivn god (i.e. his ovvr^ 
stomach). But ghi, good ghi, cannot be had 
except at exhorbitant prices. Millions of 
people have to go without ghi ! How can 
those w-ho can scarcely get wheat or barlev 

to eat, go in for ghi or milk. The condition 
IS becoming indescribably sad and requires 
*^LI™niediate attention of national leaders. 

there is one more question %vhich I wdll 
touch, before bringing this article to a close 
as I consider it to be of very great import™ 
ance for the national efficiency, viz., the 
^ndition of the depressed classes among 
Hindus. The Hindu community must once 
or all recognize that the caste-sj-stem, as 
It _prevai]s now, is doomed and that its 
rigidity must be relaxed if the Hindus are 
to improve as a social unit. That the con- ^ 
dition of these low-er classes is deplorable 
and requires immediate attention is admit- 
ed on all hands. Large numbers of them 
are being lost to the Hindu community, 
because the latter would not give them any 
social status and would not otherwise im- 
prove them condition. These are the classes 
which suffer inost in times of scarcity and 
; and it is absolutely- necessary that 

enective measures be adopted to educate 
them, to lift them in the social scale and to 
give thern work W'hich will enable them to 
get sufficient for a decent living. At present 
they are a drag, but with a little care they 
can be converted into a source of strength 
and power. The community, as a whole, 
have not as yet realized their duty in the 
matter. What little is being done in^Bombav 
and the Panjab is being done more from 
religious and philanthropic motives than 
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question of general food supply in India, 


face o! the ff,, a change and that 

in normal Lr ' pcevatl even matead of milnng thrpngh the. progtamnte 


The ^subject is of such great importance 
that 1 propose to deal with it in a separate 
paper. 

A word now as to the meetings of the 
Social Conference. I think it is high time 
that the programme of the Indian Social Con- 
ference should undergo a change and that 
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cular effect, will be more than gained 
otherwise by greater attention being bestow^ed 
on thinking out modes of practical work 
and on finding ways and means to give 
effect to them* 

La j PAT Rai. 


the conference be given greater importance 
than is being attached to it now, by hold- 
ing it at a different time of the year than in 
the week the greater part of which is occu- 
pied by the indian National Congress. 
What tile Conference might lose in .specta- 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 


by knowledge that can be supplied from 
books. 

The Berlitz Method, which may be taken 
as the representative Direct Method, professes 
to be “an imitation of the natural process 
by which a child learns its mother tongue.*^ 
The natural process by which a child 
learns its mother tongue cannot^ however, as 
a matter of fact, be imitated ; only some 
approach towards imitation can be made. 
The child that has learnt its mother tongue 
and is beginning to learn a foreign one is 
not exaetty in the position of the child that 
knows yet no tongue and is just beginning 
to learn its mother tongue. One who has 
already learnt a language, be he child or 
adult, cannot avoid comparing what he 
. learns of the new language he has begun to 
learn with the corresponding components of 
the one he has already learnt. Berlitz 
would bar out comparison entirely. “ It is, 
for instance,” says he, “'as easy to learn 
you see’ (French from) as' it is ‘I see you’ 
(English form), the difference appears onl}?- 
when the student compares the foreign ex- 
pression with that of his mother tongue in 
wLich the construction is different/’t ‘ But 
the child, and much more the adult, miist 
be extraordinarily stupid who would not 
compare, when the difference is of so strik- 
ing a character. Indeed, a noting of 
differences must be a means and a very effec- 
tive means, for the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue, for knowledge of all kinds, in its 
ultimate analysis, consists, as 'p®y^kology 
teaches u$, of the two elements of likeness 
and ^ difference* Another _ difficpl-ty in -.the 


' in any department of life, a new 

idea based on a half-truth is started, 
the chances are that the adherents 
the idea gains would take it to be based on 
a whole-truth and would endeavour to work 
'it out' as if it were such. What Is called the 
Direct Method of teaching foreign languages, 

1 take to be based on a half-truth. It rests 
mainly upon the unquestionable truth that 
a living language is best leanit by hearing 
it spoken and by speaking It, but in insisting 
that in teaching a living foreign language 
the use of the native language should be 
discarded from the very beginning, it wan- 
ders, as will appear from what follows, into 
the regions of untruth. 

In the Berlitz Illustrated Edition for 
Children, English Part, is quoted the follow- 
ing dictum of Luther*'*'’ : — 

Every one learns Gennan or any other language 
much bet'ter from hearing it spoken in the house, in 
business and at church than from books.” 

Sontlials at Karmatar, whose linguistic or 
other intellectual aptitudes are by no means 
extraordinary, speak with great facility, as 
1 can say from personal knowdedge, two 
foreign languages in addition to their native 
■ Sonthai-i. These two foreign languages are 
Magahi Hindi and Bengali, and conversa- 
tion alone has been the means by which 
they have been acquired. Conversation is 
the natural means of. acquiring a language, 
native or foreign. But ■ in no system of 
school instruction can adequate facilities* for 
conversation in a foreign language be pro- 
vided, and such conversation as can' be .pro- 
vided ‘ requires to be largely, s'upplemehted’’ 

^ The Berlitz Method for Teaching Modern Languages, IHus- 
trated edition for children, English Bart, 8th Editlony p. 3^ .. 
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way of imitating the natural process is that the mother, tongue only when it affords the quick c 
it is impossible to secure for most of those to the comprehension of the foreign tongui 

1 1 ^ ^ we must avoid It whenever we can attain this end I 

who have to ^ learn a foreign tongue the gestures, by objects or pictures, by reference to som^ 

benefit of hearing that ioreign tongue spoken, thing already known, by description in the forci| 
correctly and fluently, for as great a length tongue.”* 

of time and on as great a variety of topics iniunction that Sve must make 

as the child hears its mother tongue spoken. ^incipie to employ the mothc 

t « by hearing a language spoken and by ^n it affirdi the quicker 

being under the necessity of speaking it that comprehension of the foreig 

a language IS most easily acquired. In ^ not exactly bar out the use< 

teaching a foreign living knguage m any the mother tongue ‘as a" general rule’, be 

school, the aim should, therefore, be to 
arrange for conversations being earned on 

m that language as iaply as possible m i^g to actual things, models" and piebres 

the class room. Teachers of the right corresponding to a number c 

Stamp for conversational work m Jknmish ^ ^ ^ 

A I It u *1 ui ‘ T .4* ‘ verbs, may answer for teaching the youn; 

would hardly be available m India in names of a number c 

sufacient numbers. The preparation of a tnaterial objects and of a number of externa 
suitable book to serve as a help to both intervention of th 

teacher and pupil seems to be _m every way vernacular. But feelings of th 

desirable.^ If the book contained such con- ^ 

versa ions as ac ua y ace p ace among manipulation. The simple sentence, “th 

English-speaking children-on matters m j^^tance, th, 

which Indian children too can feel an Bengali boy ignorant of English can hardh 
interes -it would be of very grea value, made to understand w-ithout the helj 

It would be a gr^t thing in Bengal, if m of his vernacular, while with the help of thl 
the Hindu and Hare Schools of the capital vernacular it would be exceedinglv easy t< 
the schools ytached to the Government n,ake him understand it. The latl Director’ 
Colleges in the Mufassal, and the Schools gyllabus does indeed allow of translatioi 
which Government is to maintain in the into Bengali at a later stag< 

several districts as models for institutions of % ,han the inititl. But translatior 

their kind, had each on its staff a teacher f^om English into Bengali cannot be hal 
for English conversation, whose vernacular ^3 towards the learning of Englisf 

wou e ng isi. as the opposite process of translating frotr 

■ I\the English Syllabus for Standard III, Bengali into English, f.c., expressing in th^ 
ne., the Standard for beginners m English, £ £3^ what the Bengali 

ipued by the la e Director of Public Instruc- ^ learnt to express in his 

tion in Bengal, Mr. Earle conversational tongue. Tmnslation from Bengali into 

essons are enjoined, and this is a valuable English has no place in the Director’s Syi- 

1 labus, and this in consequence, it seems, 

Direct Method as the principle to be followed, hostilitv of the Direct Method to the 

and m so doing it delivers itself as follows : — mother tongue 

‘‘The introduction of the vernacular interferes with * • i r -t 

the direct association, and it should as a general rule I principle Oi avoiding the use or the 
be avoided. In a class which knows no English at mother tongue as largely as possible while 
ail the teacher has only to hold out his hand and say teaching a foreign one appears to be psycho* 
' p J h connected the logically wrong. What does a human being, 

'' ^To enjoirthat the vernacular should as he child or adult, spontaneously do when 
a general rule be avoided seems to be carry* learns a langua^ akm to his own by 

ing the Direct Method a little further than ^ spoken . Does he not associate 

Director Walter, who is, as we are told by expressions of the foreign tongue that 

Professor Nelson Fraser, one of the best hears with the corresponding expressipns 

exponents pf the method in Germany, not ■ this 

carries it Director Walter says— , " - k * ^ ^ -- . - ' -41 z-u ' 

fnxr^ _ . 1 ^ . t Occasional Reports, No. 4 (issued from the Oliice or ithe 

We must make it our first principle to employ Director-General of Education in India), p* 75. ’ ' 
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association ^ serve as a help to his memory? 
Wheriy as a child, I learnt the Hindustani 
%vords ham and ttmt ( in their corrupt 
Bengali forms ham and tom ) I must have 
compared them with the corresponding 
Bengali words ami and turnip and the com- 
parison must have helped me to retain the 
Hindustani words in my memory. Not 
long ago I heard a Bengali boy of about 
ten say *‘Tar thanda (tlmndlia) ho giya 
( gaya which he had heard a tram-car 
driver or conductor say and which he had 
evidently identified with the Bengali ^‘Tar 
thandi hoye gecliee.” The native tongue 
here was decidedly helpful towards acquiring 
a bit of a kindred foreign tongue, A month 
or so ago an eight year old Bengali boy 
was walking along with me when an up- 
country-man uttered the words ^‘Inta chord 
le gaydd’ I asked the boy what the words 
, meant, and he at once answered. “It churi 
kore ne geche.^' When, in adult life, I read 
Hindustani X High Hindi and Urdu ) ^ in 
books, I constantly made comparisons with 
my native Bengali, and the comparison 
greatly helped the memory and altogether 
greatly facilitated progress. I doubt not 
' :that the experience of others learning any 
language akin to their own has been like 
mine* Even a known foreign tongue may 
be a help towards the acquisition of another 
foreign tongue that one wants to learn. 
An English-knowing Indian learning French 
' would naturally make his knowledge of 
English culture-words a means of fixing 
in his mind the corresponding French 
culture-words which are either exactly the 
same or very much the same in writing, 

, though in sound more or less divergent. Is 
the child psychological^ so different from 
the adult that what the adult does spontane- 
ously would be unsuitable for the child ? 

In regard to allied languages, then, the 
■ intervention of the native language is a 
positive help instead of a hindrance to the 
acquisition of a foreign one. As against 
the "Berlitz method, which is the Direct 
' Method" in its extreme form, as in it ^transla- 
tion as u means • of acquiring a foreign 
language is entirely Abandoned/ I give 
below a diametrically opposed method as 
I find it on p. 304 of the .Review of Reviews 
for ^ March 1908. This method makes the 
native tongue an instrument for; the acquisi- ^ 
tion of a kindred foreign tongue* ^ 


W. R. Boelter [a German, by the way] claims 
that lie can teach any ordinarily intelligent person to 
read any magazine or paper in German in three 
months of two’ lessons a week. And judging- from 
his trial lesson which he gave at Clark's College at 
the end of last month this is hardly so incredible as 
it seems, Mr. Boelteris system differs entirely from 
the CTOuin and Berlitz methods. Instead of teaching 
the foreign language by ignoring the mother tongue 
altogether, Mr. Boelter, on the contrary, builds up 
the knowledge of the new language from the bricks 
and moiiar already at hand, and makes the utmost of 
the close relationship between the two languages. At 
least twenty- five percent of English and German words, 
he says, are closely related, some almost identical, and 
therefore easily recognised. As the result, at the end 
of the twentieth reading lesson the pupil will know at 
sight over 2,000 words without having had to memorise 
tffem. For instance, in the first reading lesson we find 
such sentences as ' Amlson war ein engiischer Admiral. 
Mein bruder istein student in Oxford undmein Vater 
ein Doktor in London.’^ Any one not knowing a word 
of German would find no difficulty in translating such 
sentences as these. The readings then proceed 
gradual!}^ to those more difficult to recognise. But as 
the pupil proceeds from the obvious to the less obvious, 
the lessons have been made as easy as possible by 
anvanging them so that the pupil can guess the mean- 
ings of the passages from the context. Great stress 
is laid upon this suggestion of ideas.” 

The position, again, that the association 
of a foreign word with the thing it signifies, 
through the medium of the corresponding 
native word is an obstacle in the way of 
acquiring the foreign word, appears to be 
open to challenge. To take an example: 
The Bengali boy learns kukur as the term, 
which stands for a particular concept, which, 
by the way, is incapable of being imaged 
in the mind. If he learns ‘dog’ as the 
English ecjuivalent of ktikur, does he not 
connect the new term with the concept 
which is already^ associated in his mind with 
the term kukarf After he has learnt the 
word ‘dog’, if he has occasion to use it in 
conversation or writing, he would naturally 
call to mind the word directly in connection 
with the concept and not mediately through 
the word kukur. What then is the harm 
done by learning Mog’ as the English 
equivalent of kukur f Again, by teaching 
the word Mog’ from a picture of a dog, 
the word kukur^ already known, does not 
come to be dissociated from the concept, 
and an older association has a firmer hold 
on the mind than a later one. A Bengali 
boy, yvho has been taught the" v^otd ‘dog’ 
ill association ivith" the- picture of a dog, 
cannot be_ to, forget the"' word kukur. - 

When, there is any; occasion _ for his, express- ' 


IIt:- 
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.1 move the tongue and the lips. 

I speak. 

Professor Nelsoa Fraser speaks of this 
method as follows : — 

■ as to the success of the method in imparting 

command over a language, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that success is simply astonishing, ft is certain, \ 
believe, that Gouin’s method, conscientiously followed, 
affords incomparabi}^ the most rapid introduction to a 
new language,;|:’’ 

It does not speak very largely for the 
openness of the German mind that the writer 
just quoted should have to say — 

*^This system is not much followed in Germany, but 
there are schools which have adopted it, and I visited 
such a school in Hamburg.” || 

This method does not interdict the use of 
the native tongue. 

“The teacher first explains in German that he is go- 
ing to describe the actions involved in writing on the 
blackboard. He names each of the actions in German 
and requests the pupils to recall them in their minds.' 
He then abandons German and names each action in 
English. The pupils repeat each sentence after him j 
and subsequently each sentence is written on the black- 
board.”^ 

Germany has won for herself the foremost 
place in the world of intellect, and her indus- 
trial and commercial development, too, has 
in the course of the last three decades been 
quite phenomenal. It is but natural that at 
the present day men would feel disposed to 
over-value things German. The Direct 
Method has thus come to be over-valued. 
It is to be desired that in reforming the 
method of teaching English in India only 
what is of incontestable value in the Direct 
Method and what can be effectively worked 
with the means available in the country 
should be adopted, and that at the same 
time all that is good in the method of Gouin 
should be appropriated* 

‘“A practical criticism of the Direct Method is,” 
says Professor Nelson Fraser, “that it is very difficult 
to find men to work it.”§ 

The practice of making the teaching of 
the English alphabet the first step in the 
process of teaching Indian children the 
English language and of making English 
as it is written the basis of teaching English 
as it is spoken is I'eally putting a stumbling 
block in their way. The English graphic 

$ Ocmimal Re^orts^ No. 4t issued from the odiqe of the DIrec* 
tor-Geaeral of Education in India, p. 58.' 

i ^ ‘ \ 


ing the concept by its English name,, does 
the Bengali name, as a matter of fact, in- 
terpose itself? The gain from learning the 
word Mog' in association with the pictux“e 
of a dog, instead of learning it as the 
English equivalent of kitkur^ does not appear 
to be veiy clear, while, on the other hand, 
:ible that the latter mode of 
handier than the former. The 
in this comiectiGn is 
ord ‘dog’, after it has 
nsisted on to the ex- 
So, generally in teaching 
f that language 


it is un quest ion 
learning is 

really important thin^ 
that the use of the w 
been learnt, must be i 
elusion of kttkuf 
a foreign language the use o 
as largely as possible in the class-room 
should be made a sine qua non. 

Verbs form the very back-bone of a 
language, and the different parts of the 
foreign verbs can be most conveniently 
taught on the basis of their equivalence to 
corresponding parts of the native verbs. 
The difference between T play’ and ‘I am 
pia3dng’, for instance, can be very . easily 
taught if the former is given as the English 
equivalent of ami khelai and the latter as 
the English equivalent of ami khelaitechhi. 

It has long been my creed that the teaching 
of grammar from lists and paradigms with 
their necessary accompaniment of technical 
terms is a senseless procedure. But the teach- 
ing of the grammar of a foreign language 
with the native language as the starting 
ground, z.e., the teaching of the foreign 
grammatical forms as the equivalents of the 
corresponding native grammatical forms is 
as simple as it is rational, I think. The direct 
method has the merit of saying boldl}^ 

“Away with lists and paradigms 1 Let the pupil 
learn his accidence as he meets it in the text.”ii: 

The German Direct Method has a rival 
in the French Gouin method. The distinc- 
tive feature of the method of Gouin is 
that it makes the verb the basis of 
instruction, and this is a very valuable 
feature Indeed, for the verb is the instrument 
of all assertions, A further recommendation 
of this method is that it arranges sentences 
in the lessons in such logical oi'der that the 
memory is greatly assisted thereby. A short 
specimen here may not come amiss.^ 

I wish to speak.f 

I open the mouth. 

^ Otcamnal RoporU.) 1^0. 4, issued from the OtHce of the 
pirector-Ghnera.1 of Eduhatioh in 

t Btu&f nf Rrmuh by Euglire and Duriaux, the’ first lesson’’'. " 

trah^lated (p* ij . , ■ - - . ^ < 
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which usually forms a years course m 
schools, he mastered in three months with 
only about half an hour s work a day at it. 
He was then put to the Berlits Illustrated 
Edition for Children, English Part, a copy 
of which had in the meantime been pro- 
cured from England. This book, though 
unsuited to the surroundings of a Bengali 
child, w^as found very helpful. The questions 
attached to the lessons in the Second Part 
form a particularly good feature of the 


system is not only not phonetic, it is not 
consistent either. It is in fact bewilderingly 
conven tional. Teaching English orthogra- 
phy to foreign children at the initial stage 
is 'certainty" a wrong course to follow. _ It 
is much more difficult to learn words like 
‘light’ and ‘fire’ through their written forms 
than to learn them 'directly through the 
ear. Here I may fitly give a brief account 
of an experiment 1 have recently made in 
teaching English. The experiment^ was 
begun about a year and a half ago with a 
remarkably intelligent grandson of mine. 
Without being taught the English alphabet, 
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Sanitary Commissioner for last year and a of his pr 
second 'Resolution convening a representa- An un 
tive Sanitary Conference to meet at Naini superstit 

Tal on the' 4th September have been pub- areas, vi 

lished, as also a volume of very interesting in abno 

and useful Statistics of Public Health in stamina 

British India. 1 have had too the great ad- difficult 

vantage of a communication from a valued rather r« 

friend and honoured leader bristling with solution 

figures which throw a flood of light on the contains 

subject. In view of the approaching Con- preciatic 

ference at Naini Tal I have thought that it in the 

may not be wdthout use to invite attention well as 1 

to some of the instructive information con- if sanita 

tained in the papers referred to. Before do- For the 
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the population, will continue to subsist, 
on agriculture and that accordingly a reform 
of the .land revenue administration of Gov-^ 
ernment on the lines proposed ^ by the 
National Congress and the Provincial Con- 
ference is ess^entiai to secure to them the 
fruits of their honest toil. While if know- 
ledge is to penetrate into the dark corners 
where now, ignorance reigns the educational 
expenditure of the State has to be largely in- 
creased. This is not, however, the occasion 
to dwell at any length on these subjects, 
and more will not be said on them. 

To those who hold the opinion that of 
all sanitary problems the foremost place 
must at present be given to the opening up 
of congested areas in towms and cities and 
a mitigation of the evils of overcrowding 
in damp ill-ventilated houses, it must be a 
source of great satisfaction that Sir John 
Hewett shares their view and that this will 
be the problem to which the first attention 
of the Naini Tal Conference will be given. 
The recurring epidemics of plague have left 
no room for doubt as to the gravity of this 
particular problem. It is not implied, 
however, that the supply of pure drinking 
water and a scientific system of drainage 
are matters to be overlooked. Their im- 
portance to the ^veil-being of the commu- 
nity is not to be belittled, and they are 
set down for deliberation at the Naini Tal 
Conference. Rural Sanitation is another 
vastly important subject that will engage 
the attention of the members. On this the 
suggestion that was made in the article in 
the Hindtistan Review to which reference 
has been made may perhaps be repeated, 
which is that village committees or boards 
should be established to look after the sani- 
tation of the rural areas. Some amount of 
money should be placed at their disposal 
from the local funds supplemented from 
Provincial revenues, and a health officer of 
the district or taluka board as the case may 
be should visit the villages once a month 
or once in two months to advise the com- 
mittee. In this as in other matters of sani- 
tation the wise observation of the late Sir 
Ashley Eden should not be forgotten, that 
one sanitary reform effected with the wiil- 
dng consent of the people is worth a hundred 
that are forced on them. The question of 


• the revival of 
tbe .subjects 


, Commission will report. If their recommen- 
dation 'be in favour of their revival and 
.'the entrusting of defi.nlte tasks to them, 
these village boards, the creation of which 
for facilitating the introduction of sanitary 
. reforms has been advocated above, will, 
perhaps, be found to be suitable bodies to 
which to delegate other functions as 
Before I leave the subject of . village sani- 
tation reference may perhaps be made to 
the deliberations on this subject of the In- 
ternational Congress of H3rgiene and Demo- 
graphy. The members of the Indian Com- 
mittee of the Seventh Session of this Con- 
gress which was held in London in 1891, 
among whom were Sir Douglas Dalton, Sir 
W. Guyer Hunter, Sir W. Wedderbiirn 
and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, recorded a 
memorandum declaring that the removal of 
the present sanitary evils in villages was the 
first necessit}^ of these villages and urging 
upon the authorities that reasonable sani- 
tary improvements should be regarded as 
the first charge on the village cess. Before 
the Tropical Section of the eighth Session 
of the Congress held at Budapest in 1894, 
the veteran and venerable Miss Florence 
Nightingale read a paper on this subject 
in which she quoted the above memoran- 
dum with approval. And the Congress 
recorded the following resolution on Miss 
Nightingale’s paper : — 

“The Tropical Section of the Congress having Imd 
under consideration a paper by Miss Nightingale on 
Village Sanitation in India, are of opinion that the 
subject is a very important one, affecting as it does 
the health and prosperity of so many mUlions of in- 
dustrious and law-abiding people. They appreciate 
the efforts that have been made in the different pro- 
vinces by the Government of India to promote this 
work ; and looking to the special conditions of the 
Village Communities of India^ they think that the best 
results will be obtained through the co-operation of the 
people themselves if they are instructed in the primary 
rules of health. The most pressing needs appear to 
be a wholesome water supply and the removal of 
refuse and other insanitar}^ matter from the neighbour- 
hood of dwelling-houses.” 

Revision of the functions and constitution 
of the Sanitary Board and increase in the 
number of sanitary inspectors are other 
matters referred to the Conference. Both , 
of them are important subjects and we may ' 
be confident that the very capable members , 
olit will discuss the entire problem with 
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village punchayets is among the thoroughness that it demands and withal 
which the Decentralisation with a strict regard for what is immediately 
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pur 34‘P5> Farrukhabad 46.14, Moradabad 
45*91, Gorakhpur 54.93, Saharanpur 57.04, 
'Aligarh 49.71, Muttra 53, Jhansi 8o"28, Mus« 
sorie 10.7. Of these 18 cities, the mortality- 
in so many as 14 — namely, Lucknow, 
Benares, Cawnpore, Allahabad, Agra, Mee* 
rut, Fyzabad, Farrukhabad, Moraclabad, 
Gorakhpur, Saharanpur, Aligarh, Muttra 
and Jhansi— was above the average, and in 
a few cases fearfully so. 

Next we have the gruesome figures of 
infant mortality. No less than 249,574 
male and 231,810 female children under one 
year died in the Provinces in 1906. There 
was an increase over these figures in 1907. 
The average for the period 1891—1900 was 
229*4 per 1,000, while that for the first six 
years of the present century was 248*5 and 
the death rate for 1907 was 253*2. Taking 
statistics of deaths of children under one 
year in the different Provinces in 1906, we 
find the rate of mortality per 1,000 to be 
as follows : — 

Males. Females. 
The United Provinces 333‘57 320*45 

Bengal 298*29 256*77 


practicable and what can only be gradually 
achieved as funds permit. A more important 
Conference has not been called together and 
every one with the welfare of the millions 
at heart will invoke the blessings of the 
Almighty on their patriotic labours.' 

I'he statistics quoted below will impress 
the public with the gravity of this problem 
of public health at the present juncture. 


The ratio of births per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation of India in 1906 was 37*8. The ratio 
in the United Provinces was 40*22. This 
was exceeded only in two provinces, ne., the 
Punjab where the ratio was 43*7’ 

Central Provinces and Berar wdth a ratio 
of 51*72. The birth-rate in the United 
Provinces in 1907 was 41*18 per mille, the 
quinquennial average being 49*02. 

Coming to deaths the ratio for all India 
in 1906 , was 34*8, whereas in the United 
Province it was 39*07. The ratio was larger 
than in any other province save the Central 
Provinces. The death-rate in 1907 increased 
to 43.46^ the quinquennial average being 
38*82. The death-rate from causes other 
than plague was 37*61 in 1906, and 36*56 
in 1907 ; even this is higher than the ratio 
for ail India wLich includes the mortality 
from plague. 

Male deaths for all India in 1906 worked 
out at 35*4 per 1,000 and female deaths at 
34*26. What did the United Province show 
in the same year? Male deaths 38*72 per 
1,000 and female 39*44. The male ratio 
is the largest of all Provinces save the Cen- 
tral Provinces and the female too is like- 
wise the largest, the Punjab being 

a little worse off with 39*50. 

The i*atio of the rural death rate in all 
India in 1906 was 34*21 and urban 41*8. 
The corresponding figures for the United 
Provinces are 38*31 and 49.15 respectively. 
In rural areas the rate was the largest in 
.India save the Central Provinces. In the 
urban it was only exceeded by Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, Bombay being 
e^xceptionai. 

Taking deaths in the larger cities Cawn- 
pore is the -worst off .with a death-rate of 
81*63 per 1000. It was only beaten by ■ 
■Poona City with 103*56 and Nagpur with 
82*33. The incidence in\ Lucknow, was 
’50.41, in Benares ^ 58*47, Allahabad 36.87,.-- 
Agra 39*62, Bareilly 34.19, Meerut - 4:^15^ 
Mirzapur 25*38, Fyzabad 40.89, ..ShahjSan-’ ' 
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was exceeded oni}^ in the Central Provinces 
among both Hindus and Mahoiiiedans. 

Next we shall take the deaths from differ- 
ent diseases. The largest number is due to 
fevers. The ratio in the United Provinces 
in igo6 was 27*62. This increased to 28*31 
ill 1907. No doubt the ratio w^as 31*21 in 
1897^ but that was a year of severe famine. 
That it was quite abnormal becomes evident 
from the fact that the ratio fell to 22*67 
1S98, and in the years between 1898 and 
1905, the ratio was 26*55, ^3*5^? 23*46,24*51, 
27*65, 23*92 and 26*92 respectively. The 
ratio of the different provinces for 1906 
shows that more people die from fevers in 
the United Provinces than in any other 
province. Thus it was only 9*77 in Lower 
Burma, 21*65 in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
22*41 ill Bengal, 25*77 in Ajmer-Merwara_, 
30*28 in the Punjab, 26*14 in the North- 
West Frontier Province, 14,86 in Bombay, 
18*95 Central ^ rovinces and Berar, 

8*4 in Madras, 23*62 in Coorg, and 19*85 in 
all India, against 27*62 in the United Pro- 
vinces. The mortality from other diseases 
in 1906 was as follows : — 

All India. United Provinces. 
Tos: .3.14 ,, 

*48. 

'■,1*32; 


Cholera 
Small -pox 
Plague 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea 
Respiratory diseases 
Other Causes 


•89 

7*42 


1*46 

*55 

*42 

5*05 


tendency to rise and was higher than in 
except the Central Provinces^ 

III 


^43 

any |iro\'ince 


The total from all causes was 39*07 against 
34*8 in all India. 

It is unnecessary to present more figures to 
drive home to the mind of the people the 
conviction that the condition of things must 
cause the gravest anxiety. The Government 
Resolution reviewing the Report of the 
Sanitaiy Commissioner for the year 1907 
rightly says 

‘^The statistics given in the report afford food for 
very serious reflection and indicate a state of affairs 
calling for the serious consideration of the Government 
and the local authorities. The birth rate is below and 
{he death rate above the normal. The provincial death 
rate was surpassed only by that of the Punjab.. In 
nuinicipal towns particularly the excess of deaths over 
births was marked, amounting to no less -than 17 '27 
per thousand of population against 975 in 1906. The 
number of deaths attributed to fevers was higher than 
m any of the preceding three years, and aJtfiough the " 
deaths from this cause during the months of July to 
Noveniber usually the most feverish time — were fewer ^ 
than in 1906, they were more numerous than in either .. 
ipc^or 1905. infant mortality, thoug'h not actuaily - 
as nigp as- in some previous ^ears/ sfiowsa decideddr 


The Government under Sir John Hewett 
have given some evidence that they at any 
rate do not underrate the gravity of the 
situation and that within certain "iimits— - 
no doubt far too circumscribed — they are 
prepared to introduce some much needed 
measures of sanitary improvement. 1 cer- 
tainty do not say that they are not called 
upon to do more ; indeed it is their just 
obligation to devote a much larger propor- 
tion of State revenues to sanitation, medical 
relief, education and other measures of 
doniestic reform tnan under a vicious system 
of finance in which military expenditure 
absorbs the larger part of the revenues they 
are able to do. V'hat are the people them- 
selves doing— what have they done— what 
do they mean to do — to introduce improve- 
ments? With the liveliest recognition of 
the duties^ of the State there must exist a 
corresponding sense of our own duties. Are 
there not measures of domestic and social 
reform the introduction of which is essential ’ 
but in regard to which the State can do 
next to nothing and the people can do a ■ 
great deal ? Is there not room for unlimited 
propagandist work in this field ? How do the ? 
ignorant people keep their houses and what 
care is taken of the surroundings of houses ? ; 
What about the bringing up of children ? Is 
theie not a crying necessit}* for reform in 
many of the customs and habits of the 
people? How much has the ignorance of » 
mothers to answer for in the matter of the 
frightful mortality among infants? And * 
what about the enormous evils of premature 
marriage t These and other matters call for 
the urgent attention of the enlightened mem- 
bers of the community. Again, how much 
may private philanthropy not do to make life - 
a little less cheerless for the poverty-stricken 
and helpless masses? One has only to 
read of the magnificent and admiration- 
compelling efforts of the public-spirited 
philanthropists in Western countries to 
realise the responsibility of those who have " 
more than their fair share of the world’s 
good things and can afford the luxury of do- ■ 
ing good. Social problems are of the first 
importance in India even txiore than in the : 

. West, and - the .well-wishers of., the -/country.-', 
:,j^nniot.but regret, t.hat they .receive s.o little 
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sincerity .of this oft-re.peated, cry in the.,shape: 
of substantia! and practical work for the 
amelioration of the lot of the people ? 

C, Y, Chintamani. 


earnest attention from public workers. For 
sometime past the welkin is ringing with the 
cry of self-Iielf and no mendicancy. Is it 
too much to expect some evidence of the 


EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE 
AND CIVIC LIFE 


Another writer — Mr. William Bateson, 
believes that discontinuous variations are the 
all-important means of organic evolution. 

It is not necessary to quote other scientific 
authors whose expressed views coincide with 
the above. Evolution in the Darwinian 
sense of the term would not satisfactorily 
explain the phenomena of geological form- 
ations. Thus, for instance, we may conceive 
as possible the formation of a mountain by 
piling up of atoms of sand or earth being 
accomplished in the course of centuries or 
thousands — or may be, millions of centuries. 
The formation of a mountain by the above 
process is quite possible. But it may be 
definitely stated that as a matter of fact 
no mountain was ever formed by the above 
process. The above process may account 
for the formation of mounds or hillocks^, but 
not of mountains. Mountains are brought 
into existence by sudden volcanic eruptions 
and not by a slow process of accumulations. 
The Darwinian theory of Evolution would 
not also satisfactorily account for the pro- 
gress of human society. To a certain extent 
social progress may be achieved by evolution. 
But it does not reach its highest develop- 
ment by that process. As volcanic eruption 
lifts a mountain to its eminence, so a society 
reaches its height by a process analogous 
to volcanic eruption. That process is re- 
volution. Prince Kropotkin, the Russian 
exile and revolutionist, defines revolution to 
be ‘‘rapid evolution/* for he says that — 

“Revolutions — that is, periods of accelerated rapid 
evolution and rapid _ changes — are as much in the 
nature of human society as the slow evolution which 
incessantly g-oes on now among the civilized races of 
mankind. And each time that such a period of 
accelerated evolution and reconstruction on a grand 
scale begins, civil war is liable to break out on a small 
or large scale/ 

. ■ - * Memairs of a Revolutionist^ p t 290. , . 


doctrine of Evolution is a very old 

A one. It was known to the ancient 
philosophers of India and Greece and 
also to some of the poets of ancient Europe. 
But although it is an old doctrine it has been 
clear!}?' enunciated only since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. In its present form 
the doctrine is associated with the name of 
Darwin. It has been attempted to apply it 
equally to the physical, animal, vegetable, 
and even mineral worlds. Of every branch 
of science— mental, moral and physical, it 
has been considered to be a fundamental 
conception. 

For over a quarter of a century, the doc- 
trine as enunciated and elucidated by Darwin 
held its ground almost quite unchallenged 
— being accepted by the leading scientists 
of every country of the West. But since the 
last decade or more there have been some 
scientists who do not accept Darwinism in 
its entirety. Evolution according to Darwin 
may be defined to be continuous variation 
brought on by several circumstances. But 
there are now several scientists who hold 
that continuous variation does not satisfac- 
torily account for all the phenomena of 
E^'olution. Francis Galton, in his paper on 
“Discontinuity in Evolution,** published in 
Mhd^ VgL III, believes In spurts or sudden 
leaps being “competent to mould races 
without any help whatever from the process 
of selection, whether natural or sexual/* 

Again in the same paper referring to dis- 
continuous or what he calls transilient varia- 
tion, he says : — • 

“A leap has taken place into a new position of stabi- 
lity. I am unable to conceive the possibility of -Evolu- 
tionary progress except by transiliences, for, il, they 
were mere divergences, each subsequent generation 
would tend to regress backward toward the typical’ 
centre, and the advance which has been made would be 
temporary and could not be maintained/^ ; , , , , 
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According to Edgar (Jiiiiiet"-- 

'*'€h‘cat re\*ohitbns Mre the prominent and enduring 
land marks on the liigfnva}’ of the world, far raised 
rib(?\’€j nil Biirroimding objects pointing the progress 
not of partiVulnr nniions but oi the human race.” 

But whsie attention has been paid to^the 
i-tiidy of the laws which govern evolutioriy 
no attempt lias yet been made to study the 
circumstances which bring about revolutions. 

When liiurian societ}’ lias evolved, that is, 
tunde progress to a certain extent, and when 
scjaic ferraent lias been introduced in it, 
the further progress of society does not 
follow the line of ^bontinuous variation,’' 
but of ^“discontinuous variation,” that is of 
sudden leaps. The ferment may be generated 
within or introduced from without. The 
ferment is of the shape of a high ideal, 
it may be religious, political or social. The 
revolution takes place when there is no 
safety-valve for the escape of the gases 
generated by the action of the ferment. 
'The proper name for the social safety-valve 
h' Liberty. Prof.' Sheldon. .Amos, in-.his" 
treatise, on. the Seience' of Law, sa5^s that , 

'‘Liberty, in itself, is a negative term denoting ab- 
sence of restraints ; on its positive side it denotes the 
fulness of individual existence,” 

It is when liberty in any sphere of life 
is curtailed, or the safet3^-valve closed, that 
the occurrence of a revolution becomes 
possible. For, to quote the above-mentioned 
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Life and Character^ ■ 

Khan Bahadur Khuda Bakhsh, c.i.e*, was 
born at Chapra in North Bihar, on Tuesday, 
2nd Aug., 1842, (23rd Jamadus-Sani, 1258 
of the Hijera era). His family was distin- 
guished for scholarship if not wealth, and one 
of his ancestors, Qazi Haibatullah, took 
part in compiling the htstUzites oi Aurangzib 
(Fatawa^’i-Alamgiri,) Muhammad .;Bakhsh, ' 
the father of our hero, practised as a lawyer 
at Bankipur. Though not a rich man, 
he had a passion for Persian and Arabic 
books and succeeded in adding 1200 manus- 
cripts to the 300 which he had received by 
inheritance. On his death-bed he charged 
young Khuda Bakhshto complete the collec- 
tion in every branch of Oriental learning 
and to build a library hall for the use of the 
public. The family was then in hard straits ; 
there was no patrimony for Khuda Bakhsh, 
and the future seemed cheerless. But with- 
out a moment’s hesitation or fear, he accept- 
ed his father’s command, and right nobly 
did he fulfil it. The 1500 volumes left be- 
hind by Muhammad Bakhsh have now in- 
creased to about 5,000, and their value in 
1891, when the}^ numbered only 3,000, was 
estimated by an expert under Sir Alfred 
Croft at two and a half lakhs of Rupees 
(£16,666,) An English collection, worth 
nearh^ a lakh of Rupees, has been added. 
And the wdiole has been housed in a splen- 
did edifice costing Rs. 80,000. All these 
represent the life’s work of one man, Khuda 
Bakhsh. 

Young Khuda Bakhsh read in Calcutta for 
sometime under the care of Nawab Amir Aii 
Khan Bahadur, a pleader of the Sadar Court, 
who maintained the English administration 
at Patna during the Mutiny. Sad news from 
home recalled the 3"oung student to Banki- 
pur : his father was stricken with palsy, un- 
able to earn anything, and the family was in 
great distress. Khuda Bakhsh . was- called 
upon to support them. He applied , for a 
naih-’Ship under a Munsif, but without success. 
Appointed peshkar of the District Judge, he 


soon disagreed with hls^ chief, Mr. Latour, 
■and resigned. We 'next see. him . seiwing^as; 
Deputy Inspector of ...Schools ior, '15 . iiionths*;. 
But in January, 1868, he'' passed the Higher 
Grade Pleadership examination held at 
Patna, thi*ew up his post, joined the local 
bar, at the age of 25, and followed a career 
of striking brilliancy and success from the 
outset. On the very day that he began his 
practice, he signed loi wakalat-namahs. Of 
no other lawyer has such phenomenal suc- 
cess been recorded. 

His memory was wonderful ; and numer- 
ous as his cases were, he required only a 
rapid view to master his briefs. Sir Louis 
Jackson, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
while on a visit to Patna was struck by 
Khuda Bakhsh’s advocacy, and was pleased 
to learn that he the son of Muhammad 
Bakhsh whom he had known well during his 
District Judgeship of Patna. Sir Louis visited 
the bed-ridden Muhammad Bakhsh and 
offered Khuda Bakhsh a sub-judgeship with 
hopes of promotion to the Statutory Civil 
Service. But he had a roaring practice and 
declined to enter the public service. 

Public honours, however, came thick 
upon him. Like a true citizen he cheerfully 
gave his free services in many a public cause. 
For his work on the School Committee he 
got a Certificate of Honour at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1877. He was the first Vice-Chair- 
man of the Patna Municipality and of the 
Patna District Board, when these self-gov- 
erning bodies were created by Lord Ripon. 
His forensic ability found recognition in liis 
appointment as Government Pleader ; and 
he received the highest honour of his pro- 
fession when, in 1894, he was appointed 
Chief Justice of the Fligh Court of the 
Nizam. A Khan Bahadurship was conferred 
on him in January, 1883, and a C. I. E. in 
1903. He was also a Fellow of the (old) 
Calcutta University. 

> Returning from Haidarabad in 1898, he 
again joined the Bankipur bar. But his 
health was already on the decline, and the 
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toils of liis profession were too much for 
him. Latterly his powers gave way, and 
finally at i p. m.^ August 3rd, 1908, he 
breathed his last, after having completed his 
66th year just the day before. His younger 
brother, Mr. Abiil Hassan, Bar.-at-law, is 
now Chief Judge of the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court. Of Khuda Bakhsh’s sons, 
the eldest, Mr. Salali-ud»din, m.a., b.c.l. 
Oxford, Bar.-at-iaw, has already made his 
mark as an Orientalist, the second Mr. 
Sluliabuddin is a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, and possesses a rare knowledge of 
Persian- MSS., Muhiuddin .is an ■ under- 
graduate of Aligarh, and the youngest, 
Waliuddin,. is reading at the Patna Col- 
legiate School. „ . . 

His ScIiolarsEip* ' 

Khuda Bakhsh was one of the greatest 
authorities on Islamic bibliography. An 
article from his pen on this subject appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century. But it represents 
only a small part of his knowledge. I 
remember how one day he poured out of 
the copious store of his memory, a full list of 
Arabic biographers and critics from the first 
century of the Hijera to the eighth, with 
running comments on the value of each. 
Most of their works he had himself collected. 
But, alas 1 Arabic is already a dead language 
in India. He also compiled a descriptive 
catalogue of many of his manuscripts, (the 
Mahbiib-til-alhab^ written in Persian and 
lithographed at Haidarabad in 1314 a.h.) 
Next to the acquisition of a rare MS., what 
gave him most delight was to see any body 
using his library in carrying on research. 

Tlie Library Building. 

Khuda Bakhsh had promised to his dying 
father to erect a house for the librar^q but 
the way in which he carried out his promise 
must have delighted Muhammad Bakhsh’s 
soul in paradise. This middle-class lawyer — 
there are 3 or 4 such men in every District 
Court in Bengal, — spent Rs. 80,000 on the 
library building. It is a two-storied struc- 
ture with a spacious hall and two side 
rooms on the first floor and a wide shady 
verandah going all around it. The two 
stair cases, the west verandahs and most of 
the lower rooms are paved with marble or 
stone mosaics ; in the other verandahs and 
rooms the floor is covered with encaustic 


tiles (as in the Writers’ Building, Calcutta). 
The whole libraiy with the building and 
grounds was made over to the public by a 
trust-deed, on 29th October, 1891, one of the 
conditions being that the Mss. should not be 
removed from Patna. The donor in his un- 
selfishness did not even give his own name 
to his gift, but called it the Oriental Public 
Library. The public, however, do not accept 
this self-cflacement, and the Khuda Bakhsh 
Library is the only name by which it is 
known in India and Europe, 

.. His Devotion to tlie - Library. ' 

But Khuda Bakhsh’s devotion to the 
Library is not to be measured by the money 
he spent on it, practically all his earnings. 
His rvhole heart was set on it. The library 
was the subject of his thoughts in waking 
and sleep alike. His very dreams centred 
round it. Two of them are here given from 
his narration : — 

‘‘At first MSS. came in very slowly. But 
one -night a stranger came to me in my 
dream and said, ‘If you want books come 
with me.’ I followed him to a grand build- 
ing like the Lucknow Imambara, and wait- 
ed at the gate, while m3? guide entered it. 
After a while he came out and took me in- 
side to a vast hall in which a veiled being 
sat surrounded by his friends. My guide 
said, ‘This man has come for the manus- 
cripts.’ The veiled one replied ‘Let them 
be given to him.’ Shortly after this, MSS. 
began to pour into 013^ libraiy from various 
places.” 

[This was a vision .of the the Prophet 
Muhammad and his Ashab or Companions.] 

“One night I dreamt that the lane near 
the library was filled with a dense crowd of 
people. When I came out of m3" house, 
they cried out, ‘The Prophet is on a visit to 
3mur Library, and you are not here to show 
him round !’ I hastened to the manuscript- 
room, and found him gone ; but there were 
two manuscripts of the Hadis (Traditions) 
lying open on the table. These, the people 
said, had been read by the Prophet.*'"* [Both 
these volumes now contain a note by Khuda 
Bakhsh, stating that they are never to be 
allowed to go out of the Librar3r ; but no 
reason is given for the prohibition 1] ■ " 

* Unfortunately for tl'ie story, Muhammad, like most eariy 
saints, could neither read nor write, ^Arabic amml) 
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India Office Library, there are many precious 
Oriental MSS. bearin^c the signatures of his- 
torical Ando-Indians of the 1 8th Century,— 
Kirkpatrickj Gladwin, Fitzpatnctv, Joiiathau 
Scott, &c. Even in those early days of Gntisii 
power, while they conquered and set. tied 
the land, they eagerly hunted for anu 

bequeathed them for their country s use. 
Many rare and even unique wor.cs have thus 
disappeared from India, and now adurn t.ie 
libraries of European capitals. European 
savants use them ; to the Jndian scholar, 
unless he is rich enough to visit jiurof^, they 
are sealed books. The khuda Bakhsh 
Library, by offering a well-known and 
secure home for books and ensuring theii 
public use, is tempting private owners ail 
over India to send their collections to it, 
and thus save them from being dispersed or 
lost to the 'country. This has been .stnkingiy „ 
seen in some recent valuable gifts of I; ersian 
MSS. to this Library by generous Muham- 
madan gentlemen. Jahangir’s book oi fortune- 
...,1--.. M Hafiz’s Odes, which 


his love for the library that 
when age had brought in 
ning of the intellect, he 
,t of it and conjured up 
5 to it. The position of 
ras fixed in his memory, 
ore his death he accurately 
and shelf in which a 
d Tialsi’s Masnad is kept. 

■ c"'?"! the venerable 
the library porch. 


So keen was 
in his last years, 
its train a weak 
constantly tliou| 
imaginary dangc 
every book in it 
Only two days bef 
described the case 
copy of Abu Dan 

I can still picture to my eyes^ 
founder as ne sat near t — ... 

his hooka resting on a tripod, his grey hair 
and beard and plain white dress conspicuous 
from a distance. There were usually one 
or two visitors with him, or he was sedately 
turning over the leaves of a manusciipt. 

The National Importance of his 
Library. 

He lies buried in the place which he 
loved so well, and to which he gave his 
all. A low unpretentious tomb, between 
the Librar}!- building and the Reading room, 
marks the last resting-place of the greatest 
benefactor and first citizen of Patna, a man 
^ sprung from, the middle class who has left 
the country richer by a treasure surpassing 
the gifts of princes" and millionaires. He 
was the Indian Bodley, and unborn genera- 
tions of Indian scholars and readeis will 
bless his memoiy and say that he was rightly 
named Khuda Bakhsh, ‘the Lift of God.^ 

For, the value of his gift and its full signi- 
ficance in the groivth of our nation will be 
realised more and more as time passes. At 
present the Indian Orientalists are a small 
body, and few of them have taken to Persian, 
almost none to Arabic. A European scholar, 
after inspecting this library and noticing 
its lack of readers, remarked to Khuda 
Bakhsh, “What a fine cemetery for hooks have 
YOU built ! In Europe such a library would 
have been daily thronged with a hundred 
students busy in research ; but I see none 
such here.” But it will not be so with us 
for ever ; already a new era of research has 
dawned among us. In the meantime the 
Khuda Bakhsh Library forms a nucleus round 
which Indian manuscripts are gathering, 
sometimes by purchase but mainly by gift. 
A most admirable feature of the Europear 
character is that wherever they ^ go they 
collect MSS., antiques, and specimens foi 


uture (just as they took series from Virgil s 
3oems in mediaeval Europe j,— has-been pre- 
sented by M. Subhanullah Khan of Gorakh- 
3ur. It contains marginal notes in the 
Emperor’s owm hand, stating wken and ycit i 
,vhat result he consulted this oracic . Ihen, 
igain. Secretary Inayatullah Khan’s Akhtm-^ 
'.-Alamgiri, giving the Emperor Aurangzib s. 
etters in his last years and grapnicaUy 
Jescribing the coming breakdo%vn of the 
Imperial authority, was formerly known by 
name only ; no public library in .Europe oi 
India had a copy of it. Last October 
discovered an old Badsha.hi MS. of it in the 
Rampur (Rohilkhand) State Library and got 
the Nawab’s kind permission to take a copy. 
On my return to Banklpur, what was my 
surprise and pleasure to see that another 
copy of it, (once belonging to some noble oi 
the Court, and affording many differences o 
reading,) — had been shortly before presented 
by Safdar Naw^ab 1 These are only Lvo 
examples out of many which show how 
this library has been the means of keeping 
in India India’s literary treasures. 

Its Paintings and Caligraphy, 

The specimens of eastern palnting,-- 
Chinese, Central Asian, Persian and Indian, 
— collected here are invaluable to the stu- 
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dent of Oriental Art^ and have gained the 
warmest praise from a critic of Mr. Havell’s 
ability. of them are illuminations of 

manuscripts from the Mughal Imperial Libra- 
ry, some from Ranj.it Singh’s collection, most 
others from the picture-albums of the nobles 
id the Courts of rJelhi and Lucknow, or 
scrap-books completed piecemeal after years 
of wailing and search "by the untiring and 
single-minded founder. Most of the por- 
traits of b3-gone celebrities are unique. 'The 
very papers in which the manuscripts are 
written are of such varied description and 
represent so many countries and periods of 
the paper-making* art, that a volume might 
be written on them. The finest and most 
numerous specimens of Persian penmanship 
are to be found here of any country in Asia. 

Its English Books. 

Great as are the value and celebrity of its 
Persian and Arabic manuscripts, its English 
books are of no mean importance even by 
their side. There are standard vrorks on 
eveiy subject, — Poetry, Philosophy, Histoiy, 
Fiction, Essa3rs, &c.“~-and costly and..ver3y 
complete collections of Dictionaries, English 
translations of Oriental works, and rare 
books on Indian Iiistor}^ Alibone’s Dictio- 
nary of English Literature ( wi: h the Supple- 
ment) the Dictionary of National Biography^ 
63 Vols., the Sacred Books of the East^ Bur- 
ton’s Arabian Nights, and man}' more are 
to be found here onl}? in all Bihar. There 
is a set of the very first edition of the 
Waverley Novels. Admirers of Scott will 
be delighted to see the once famous small 
volumes, printed at Edinburgh by Scott’s 
friend and ruinator Ballant3me., and bearing 
on the title-page the words "‘'By the author of 
MAwwfey” and not Scott’s name, — (for he 
was still the ‘‘Great Unknown,” “the Wiz- 
ard of the North !” ) 

Of the illustrated English books the total 
price runs up to several thousands of rupees. 
There are Griffiths’ Afanta Caves, Maisey’s 
Sanchi, Cunningham’s Bharhut,- Fergusson 
and Ta}dor’s Bijapur and Dhmnjoar and' 
Mysore, Finden’s Byron, and many more. 
Khiida Bakbsh had purchased an entire 
Hbraiy in England by auction for £4,000 , 
( Rs. 60,000 ). Hence the beautiful leather' 
binding of most of his English volumes. ' . ■ 

The Romance of hU Book Collection.;, 


the growth and history of the libraiy. The 
most precious MSS. in India were undoiibt- 
edl}^ those of the Mughal library of Delhi. 
Thither, through the i6th and lytli centuries, 
came ail rare and fine examples of caligrapliy 
and illumination in the East. Some were 
purchased, others ivcre executed by artists 
retained in the imperial service, some were 
secured -by conquest (as of Golconda and 
Haidarabad in Aurangzib’s reign), and many 
by^ the confiscation of the goods of great 
nobles on their death.^' Tims was formed 
the largest library in the east at that period, 
for, while Central Asia, Persia, and ,, Arabia...:' 
were torn by incessant war, India enjovxd 
peace under the Great Muglials. In the ifith 
century many of these found their wa}^ to' 
the library of the Nawabs of Oudh. But 
the Sepoys Mutiny of 1857 brought about 
the fall of Delhi and Lucknow. The Im- 
perial and Nawabi treasures were dispersed. 
The Nawab of Rampur (Rohilkhand) who 
had joined the English got the best of the 
loot, as he had proclaimed among the 
victorious loyal sepoys that he would pay” 
one rupee for ever}'^ MS. brought to him. 
Khuda, Bakhsh began his collection much 
later ; but there was the greatest rivaliy 
between him and the Nawab. At last Khuda 
Bakhsh won over from the Nawab’s side 
that jewel of a book-hunter Muhammad 
Macfi, an Arab, paid him a regular salary^ 
of Rs. 50 a month (besides commission) for 
iSyears, and employed him in searching 
for rare MSS. (mostly Arabic) in Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, (especially Beirut 
and Cairo.) It was Khuda Bakhsh’s invari- 
able practise to pay the double railway 
fare to every^ mrcnuscript-seller who visited 
Bankipur, whether he bought anything or 
not. Thus his fame spread throughout 
India, and he was given the first choice of 
eveiy MS, on sale in any” part of the country^ 

Curiously^ enough, one y^ear the library 
was broken open by^ a former book-binder 
and some of the best MSS stolen. The 
thief sent them for sale to a broker or 
merchant at Lahore, and the latter unsus- 
pectingly offered them to Khuda Bakhsh as 
the Hkeliest person to buy them ! So in the • 
-end tko -honest man came by his own and - 
the thief was punished. 

Ih -another Ea$e‘dmne justice was secured - 
tiie ..deaUiyf Akbar^s., poet-laureate FaIU,, bis ric)0 




lliere are many romances connected Wldp-ygvitilumes were addea-tq’tMeJmperoUs library., ^ ry 
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by a similar roundabout process. Mr. J, B. 
Eliotj Provincial Judge of Patna, (a great 
■book-collector and donor to the Bodleian),; 
borrowed a unique MS. of the Odes^ of' 
Kamaluddin Ismail Isfahani from Muham- 
mad Bakhsh, and afterwards refused^ to 
return it, offering a large price for it. The 
owner indignantly declined, but held his 
peace. When Mr. Eliot retired, he packed 
his choicest MSS. in some cases and shipped 
them to England, while his worthless books 
w^ere put in another case and left at Patna 
to be sold by auction. But by the irony of 
fate or the hand of God, call it what you 
will, — not only the extorted volume of Odes 
but some other rare MSS. (such as the 
Majalis-’t-’Khamsa bearing Shah Jahan’s 
autograph) had got into the \vrong case, and 
Muhammad Bakhsh bought them ! On reach- 
ing 'England Mr. Eliot discovered his- mis- 
take, only to fret. and fume in vain. 

One day when Khuda Bakhsh was driving 
back from the High Court at Haidarabad, 
his eyes, ever on the look-out for books, dis- 
covered a bundle of volumes, on a sack of 
flour in a groceris shop. He stopped, turned 
the books over, and asked the price. The 
owner shrewdly answered, ‘‘To any other 
man I should have sold these old and rotten 
papers for Rs. 3. But as your Lordship is 
interested in them they must contain some- 
thing of value. I want Rs. 20 for them.” 
A true guess, for along with some worthless 
things the bundle contained an old work on 
Arabic bibliography not to be found else- 
where. Immediately after Khuda Bakhsli’s 
purchase, Rs. 400 were offered for it by the 
Nizam, but in vain. 

Its Literary Treasures. 

One of its literary treasures, Jahangir’s 
Book of Fate, has been already described. 
Another is an autograph copy of the Shahan 
shah-namah, an epic poem celebrating the 
victories of Sultan Muhammad II (the con- 
queror of Constantinople in 1453), written 
by the author in 1594 and presented to Sul- 
tan Muhammad III. Many bold and striking 
battle-pieces illuminate the volume, which 
reached India in Shah Jahan’s reign and 
either that Emperor or some later owner 
paid Rs. 750 for it. Jami’s poem Yttsuf wa 
Zulaikha^ copied by the greatest of Indian 
caHgraphists, Nur Aii, for which Jahangir ■ 
paid 1,000 gold mohurs, now adorns this 


library. There are two of Shah Jalian’s 
Commonplace Books, one of them contain- 
' ing his signature at the age of 14, — Data 
Shikoh’s autograph copy of his work, the 
Lives of the Saints (Safinat-'ul’-azvliya )^ — the 
Odes of Hafiz belonging to the king of Gol- 
conda and brought away to Delhi as a spoil 
of war, — Amir Khusrau’s Masnavi copied 
for Sultan Abdul Aziz of Bukhara by Mir 
All (who was kept in confinement for 3 years 
to finish it,) — Ranjit Singh’s mllitaiw account- 
book, with entries in Persian and Gurmukhi, 
— the richly illuminated copy of Firdausi’s 
Shahnamah which Ali Mardan Khan present- 
ed to Shah Jahan at his first audience, — the 
Works of Khusrau containing the seal of 
Akbar’s mother Hamida Banu Begam, — 
Hatifi’s romance Shir in iva Khusrau written 
for Ibrahim Adil Shah, King of Bijapur, in a 
fine small hand, — and Jahangir’s Autobio- 
graphy presented by himself to the King of 
Golconda, and brought back by x\urangzib’s 
son after the conquest. Among the best 
illuminated MSS. are (i) a History of Timur’s 
dynasty down to the 22nd year of Akbar, rich 
in pictures, some of which have been repro- 
duced but very imperfectly in Mrs. Bever- 
ridge’s Memoirs of Giilbadan Begam^ (2 ) the 
Padishahnamah or History of Shah Jahan, 
with illustrations of the finest execution, de- 
tail and ornamentation, some of which will 
be given in this Review, and (3) a History 
of India written for Ranjit Singh, Most 
sacred in the eyes of Persian students is the 
first half of Mul la Jami’s autograph works, 
of which the second half is in the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Library. The gifted poet’s 
signature and handwriting agree exactly 
with those reproduced in the St. Petersburg 
Catalogue from the last page of his second 
volume. 

Among the Arabic works, we have the 
Tafsir-i-Kabir^ three gigantic volumes, 
written in an uniformly small fine and 
distinct hand. It is an incredible monu- 
ment of human patience and industry. 
There is a very old MS. on botany, Kitab-ul- 
Hashaish^ (full of coloured illustrations), 
translated from the Greek of Dioscorides into 
Arabic by Stephen the son of Basil (who 
died in 240 a. h.), in the reign of the Khalif 
Mamun. Another equally old MS. is an 
Arabic treatise on surgical instruments (all 
illustrated) composed by Zahrabi in Grana- 
da. Another volume of Zahrabi’s works 



so well described by Lord Shattesbury ana 
his supporters in the House of ° 

the early forties of the last century, there 
never was in Bombay mills, aye, not even 
during those years which preceded the da^ 
of the first factory legislation. Let those 
who love truth and hate sensation-mon- 
gering refer to the pa.?es of Hansard for 
a correct description or the shocking 
ditions which were most proinment then ; 
and let them compare it with *e a-ccount ot 
the Blancy-Bengalee Coniniitte 
was appointed in 1880 to report on 
state of the mills and mill-operatives m 
Bombay. They will soon be convinced 
that at no time in the history 
industry in that city was there to be dis- 
covered that state of affairs which Lord 
Shaftsbury had to deplore when urging 
regulation in the House of Commons -ore 
than sixty years ago. Better s ? 

should ask the reader to turn to the pa^es 

of “Sibyl,” that excellent novel by Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli, written just ^boM the 
time that Victoria ascended the throne of 

England. A, k!. r^nLlire 


I — A Retrospect. 

I NDIAN legislation for the protection 
operatives in factories in the country 
now a quarter of a century old. 1 
first enactment was passed m i88i. 1 

years later some amendments had be 
introduced, the most important^ of whi 
were : (r) the compulsory closing ot 

factories once a week which need not nec 
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alike* We repeat, mthing approaching 
those enormities has ever been discovered 
in Bombay mills. But if the most recent 
and impartial testimony was to be learned 
of slavery in Laiic.asliire cotton factories 
in the early forties and even later on, we 
would refer the enquirer to the admirable 
work of Mr. Chapman, the Stanle}^ 'Jevons 
Professor of Political Economy and Dean of 
the Faculty of Commerce in the University of 
Manchester, on the Lancashire Cotton 
Industry” (Manchester University Press). It 
is enough for the reader to go carefully over 
Chapter VI of that valuable book, which we 
would commend to the serious attention of 
every cotton factory owner in India, as he 
would therein unlearn and learn many a 
thing concerning his own affairs. 

Coming then to the agitation of 1905-06 
which led to the preliminary investigation 
by Sir H. Freer Smith early in E907, it- 
should be observed in the interests of truth 
that it was set on foot more in selfish interests 
than With any considerations of humanity or 
industrial philanthropy. The year 1904-05 
was a phenomenal year, and so, too, the 
. following one, for cotton splning all over the 
country. Two important factors combined 
to reap for mlll-owmers a golden harvest. 
The price of the raw staple was neither too 
cheap nor too dear, while the margin of 
profit was exceedingly large, with exchange 
in- China of a favourable character. This fat 
margin of profit, ranging between i and 3 
annas per lb. was, we repeat, exceptional. 
No such margin had been known for years. 
All mill-owners were, therefore, intent on 
selling as much of their yarn as their 
machines could turn out. Considerable un- 
healthy rivalry necessarily was created. Mills, 
which had electric installation strove their 
best to work longer hours than their neigh- 
bours who had none such. And even among 
those who worked longer hours, there were 
half a dozen, with too avaricious owners, 
which allowed their machinery to be worked 
for as many as sixteen hours against the 
average of lyL Of course, those who had 
no electric installations could only work 
for as long as day-light lasted. All had ' 
more or less sold beyond their ordinary 
capacity in view of amassing the ' rich ' 
profits which were to be realised*-, Sell,' 
sell, sell, was the order of the day: -and 
sales were made in advance -extendihg '‘over’” 


many months. It was natural that under 
such circumstances buyers^ were impatient 
of obtaining early deliveries according to 
their contracts. They apprehended lest the 
good times might not last long. They, too, 
wished to make hay while the sun shone. 
Of course, the manufacturers had literally to 
‘Tut in more steam.” And as machinery 
could not be rapidly added to work off the 
oversales, -beyond the normal, recourse was 
had to longer hours of work. Thus, there 
were three sets of rival mill-owners ; (1) 
those who had no electric installations and 
had therefore to work as long as day-iiglit 
helped them; (3) those wdio had installa- 
tions but who did not work beyond i3~| 
hours; and (3) those who had installations 
but whose cupidity or necessity, or whatever 
might have been the motive, prompted 
■"'them to work 15 to 16 hours. ^ Now 
those belonging to class one viewed 
with envious eyes those belonging to 
classes two and three, because their daily 
outturn was necessarily so much greater. 
At any rate they looked greatly askance 
at No. 3, while they mildly tolerated No. 3. 
Thus it was this economic rivalry^ leading to 
envy, which prompted some of the in- 
fluential men of class one to agitate. 
Having got the ear of one of their favourite 
organs of opinion, they set on foot the 
agitation after a kind of inspection of some 
of the long hours working mills. A hue 
and cry w^as thereafter raised In the best 
style of screaming and sensational journa- 
lism. The writer wished no doubt, after 
the manner of the poet, to sleep one day 
an obscure man, knowing nothing of the 
intricate economics of a cotton mill, in oi'der 
to rise the next morning to be famous — of 
course, in a way. Fame he may have 
acquired, but at the expense of perpetrating 
the infamy of libel against a whole class of 
honest and law-abiding mill-owners. The 
shibboleth was ‘‘ slavery ” and for a time it 
w'as dinned into the public ear as loudly 
as possible. They achieved their objects, 
these veracious agitators, who were so 
ardent In their hollow denunciation of ‘‘ sla- 
very” as conjured- up by their envious imagi- 
'nation. This, of course, is the genesis of 
- the -affair as every ■ honest mill-owner ,in 
Bombay is~ perfectly awate. That they 
■Rave no^w been fully vindicated as to their 
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pressive and inhuman taskmasters is a source 
of the greatest satisfaction to them. The 
Factory Commission has given the quietus 
to the infamous libel of the agitators, — for 
ive cannot call it b}^ any other name, and 
proved bejmnd the shadow of a doubt that 
the heinous charge of ‘‘ slavery ” was abso- 
lutely unfounded. The agitation was 
wholly selfish and never prompted by any 
feelings of industrial philaiithrop3o As to 
the preliminary investigation, it is a matter 
of history and need not be dilated upon, 
here. It is well-known that the Factory 
Commission was the outcome of that pre- 
liminary committee of inquiiy. That 
philistine Lancashire was greatly instru- 
mental in forcing the hands of the Secretary 
of State goes without saying. That the 
attitude, conduct and action of Cotton- 
opolis towards the Bombay Cotton industr}^ 
has throughout these thirty-four years been of a 
character which is not creditable to its moral- 
it}’' or Christianity none will deiy. Cotton- 
opolis is powerful and Influential. It had 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
done its worst by killing the cotton industry 
of the country without the slightest remorse. 
History has written in letters of the deepest 
black that economic murder perpetrated 
by it, aided and abetted, of course, 
by men in authority. But Retributive 
Justice slowly came to the assistance 


of helpless India. And the whirligig of 
time, in its revenge, wrought a revolution 
in industrial economics. Prior to the 
American War of Independence there were 
7 mills in the city of Bomba}^ That war 
brought on the Lancashire crisis and cotton 
famine. The doors of factories in Cottono- 
polis were closed for months. The raw 
staple had greatly endeared, so much so 
that in 1864-65 prices ranged from Rs. 500 
to 700 per Candy, That was the jecir of 
the most feverish and gigantic speculation 
in Bombay where fortunes w^ere said to 
have been made in a day. Between i860 
and 1864 the handful of cotton mills reaped 
a golden harvest till the enhanced price 
of the raw staple compelled them to sus- 
pend working for a time. The cx'isis came 
in the middle of 1865, soon after the battle 
, of BulFs Run. Bombay was engulfed in 
ruin. Ancient and wealthy families were 
s^^’Cpt away. Liquidation and litigation, > 
were the order of the day. The ist of July' 


1865 remembered there as a black- 

letter day. When the hurricane had passed 
and commercial credit was re-established, 
the enterprise of the community turned its 
serious attention to manufactures. Mill after 
mill was projected and worked so that by 
1874 there were as many as 15 mills in the 
city carrjdng on a flourishing trade in 3’arn. 
So much so that their products were success- 
ful in driving away the coarser descrip- 
tions of \"arns, sa}^ lo’s and 2o’'s, from 
the markets of China ! This economic 
phenomenon alarmed Lancashire. It looked 
greatly askance at the Bombay" mills. It 
scented injury to its own preserves and 
vowed vengeance to hamper the newly 
established but flourishing industr^^ b}?' ail 
means in its power. That powder, it was 
fully conscious, lay in the 57 votes at its 
command. Those votes could at any time 
overturn the ministry in power, be it Conser- 
vative or Liberal. This was the key by 
which it worked and commenced to under- 
mine the Bombay mills, but in vain, as we all 
know. It was in 1875 ^hat Lancashire first 
moved Lord Salisbury, who was Secretary of 
State for India, to remove the import duty of 


per cent, on all kinds of coarse yarns 


and goods. But Lord Northbrook was the 
Viceroy wdth a xvatchful eye to all Indian 
interests. He openH’' declared in Council 
that no statesman, entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of India, could jeopardise its 
interests. The resources of India for pur- 
poses of raising revenue in those days were 


limited. So Lord Northbrook argued that 


he could not sacrifice the revenue to . be 
derivable from the import duty on the 
coarser kind of cotton goods, even at the 
behest of Lancashire, supported by the 
Secretary of State. The Afghan question, 
too, was then boiling in the cauldron of 
the India Office. Lord Northbrook, a stern 
and righteous Viceroy, saw no reason to 
enter into a quarrel wdiich was suggested 
by that masterful office. And rather than 
be a party to the two unhallowed designs 
of the imperious Conservative Secretary of . 
State he preferred to resign. This wms, of 
course, a godsend for Lord Salisbury's . 
party, who could not do without Lanca- 
shire votes, which were so valuable, in the 
contingency of the impending Afghan war. 
So; the -first step was taken."; import 
duty on the 6c>ar$et^ kinds' -'of ‘cotton goods ' 
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period of mills extension in the Island ♦ B3r 
1890 there were as many as 79 mills in 
Bombay city and 12 in Ahmedabad. Lanca- 
shire was convinced that the cotton industry 
had come to stay in India and do what it 
could, even with its powerful influence with 
Conservcitive and Liberal Ministries alike at 
home, there was no hope of arresting its pro- 
gress. What it could do at the best in that 
direction, was to put as man}?' spokes in its 
wheel as it could. Curtailment of the hours of 
labour and regulation of the work of ^mung 
persons and women — that was all that it 
could possibly compass. So a fresh cry was 
raised that ten years’ experience had shown 
that the act of 1881 was inefficiently worked 
and that abuses had still crept in which 
demanded reform. Again, the ministry was 
moved. Again pressure was brought on 
the Government of India, with the result 
that the act was amended, and now 1908 
sees again a fresh attempt in the same direc- 
tion. But from the above statement of facts 
the Indian community interested in indus- 
trial affairs will have clearely perceived how 
the philistinism of Lanchashire has striven to 
arrest the natural and healthy progress of 
this growing* cotton industiy?' in the country. 
To Indians it is a matter of pride and satis- 
faction that the enterprise, energy, and in- 
dependence of Bombay men, have success- 
fully circumvented all the sinister and mis- 
chievous influences of Lancashire to kill the 
industry. It is indeed most gratifying that 
between 1874 and 1908, India has vastly 
increased its spindle and loom-strength and 
that to-day the industry is established on a 
rocky foundation whence it is futile for 
even powerful Lancashire to hurl it down. 
But we must stop here to-da}" and take up 
the narrative of the recommendations of the 
Factory Commission in our next issue. 


were repealed. .Lancashire rejoiced and 
thought that it had nipped the Bombay 
Cotton Mills in the bud. Sanguine Cotton- 
opolis ! The fact only redoubled the energy 
and enterprise of Bomba}^ merchants. Mills 
multiplied, so that by 1880 there were so 
many as 32 mills in the Island ! 

But it was resolved to crush the nascent 
industry by the aid of its influential votes 
with the Cabinet at home. And it must 
be noticed here that as far as Lancashire 
interests were concerned both the great 
parties in the House have behaved in a 
manner w'hich reflects no credit on their 
righteousness. When Lancashire interests 
were at stake they have invariably allowed 
India to go to the walk So soon after 1880, 
Lancashire men from behind prompted local 
men, vv ho shall be nameless, as the}^ are dead 
and gone, to agitate for a factory legisla- 
tion under certain pleas, part of which were 
true but inevitable and inseparable from a 
new industry. Cries of slavery, cruelty and 
what not, were also raised at the time. 
No doubt there were few holidays. The 
mills worked on Sundays too, and the mill- 
owners of the day had tried to treat their 
operatives ungenerously. These were enough 
to give a handle to the agitators, at whose 
head was a European. A Committee was 
appointed which, like the present Factory 
Commission, went round some of the worst 
mills, took the evidence of a large number of 
witnesses, for and against, and recommended 
the broad lines on which the legislation for 
the protection of operatives should proceed. 

But even the legislation of 1881 failed to 
achieve the object which the philistines of 
Lanceshire had long entertained. The more 
it attempted to crush the Industry, the more 
it flourished and defied them. Between 
1883 and 1890 mills multiplied in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad as they had never multi- 
plied before. Indeed it was the golden 
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their onl}^ future, they now look upon it as 
an incident in life to accept or reject ; and, 
if the man who asks for their love and com- 
radeship is not the one who, they feel, will 
live up to their ideas of what a husband 
should be, they have no fear that they are re- 
maining a burden upon their parents by re- 
fusing his offer ; they are quite able to finan- 
cially and otherwise care for themselves, and 
fewer unhappy marriages are the result. 

For some reason Canadian banks did not 
open their doors to women ' officials until 
years after women were practising the differ- 
ent professions and had adapted themselves 
to many kinds of commercial business. 
Bankers held aloof and maintained a strict 
attitude of Ignorance in regard to what 
women could do in the way of bank clerk- 
ships* The first woman who entered the 
service of a bank %vas a young lady who 
did -her work well. She kept silent during 
out-of-bank hours about bank matters. She 
proved herself worthy of confidence and was 
honest and upright. Her ability opened a 
way for other young women to take positions 
in the same capacity ; but while they were 
admitted into the bank buildings, they were 
not really considered members of the bank 
staff, nor were they given the training nor 
subject to the rules and regulations that 
men officials were compelled to follow. 

In 1904 a new bank was opened at Toron- 
to, its chief officer being a former manager 
in the bank which first employed a woman 
in Canadian banking establishments. He 
believed that women would prove as effi- 
cient in other positions in the bank .as they 
had as stenographers and private secretaries, 
and, with the opening of the bank, three 
women received employment as regular offi- 
. c.ials. One was his private secretary with, 
reitognition - as an honoured postdceeperi 
:'Two-' were plliced 'in the Savings Depart- 
latent— the first wornen-qn Canada to enter 
intd actual banking lUe., / , ■/ ; ■ 


The EImancipation of the Canadian 
WoHAN AS SEEN IN BANKING LiFE 

I T is but recently that the Canadian woman 
has commenced to wage a war for the 
right to come into her own. Hitherto 
she has been dominated by man. So far, the 
only profession that has been open to her 
has' been that of matrimony. To get married, 
be somebody’s sweetheart and housekeeper, 
has been the only career that has been 
vouchsafed her. The spirit of our times, 
however, has permeated the Canadian 
woman and to-day she is doing all in her 
power to attain to equality with man. 

The sensible amongst Canadian men are 
corning to regard the ‘^emancipation of 
women” propaganda as their own emanci- 
pator, since a woman imbued with the desire 
to be liberated, and capable of maintaining 
her liberty, means that - 

^‘The slave’s chain and the master’s alike are broken. 
The one curse of the race held both in tether ; 

They are rising, all care rising, 

The’ man and woman together,” 

The emancipation of woman in Canada 
is proceeding apace. It was not until the 
year 1886 that the Universit}^ of Toronto, 
Canada, admitted women students to the 
college lecture rooms. From that time girls 
at school and young women at college 
began, of their own accord, to frame for 
themselves courses of professional or business 
lives to be followed when student days were 
passed. What twenty years ago was an 
innovation is, to-day, accepted in the natural 
order of events, and to hear two girls plan- 
ning their future work is hardly less un- 
common than to hear boys talking together 
of their careers. 

Marriage and home appeal most strongly to 
both sexes, and no amount of business train- 
ing will interfere with romance or detract- 
from the love of one’s own family. But, while, 
the majority of girls were formerly brought 
up. to '"consider marriage and home-making 
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The innovation was closely watched and 
critic illy commended upon by members of 
the banking profession. If it proved, good, 
broadminded men at the head of affairs were 
Willing to accept the change; but if it did 
not, women would again be excluded from 
banking’ life. 

Of course there rvere hundreds of objec- 
tions from the class of men who would never; 
rise to any place of importance themselves, 
and were fearful that they might be ousted 
from their clerkships if women were allowed 
to learn their duties and prove themselves 
more capable of fulfilling them. But the 
three women who took their positions in 
the bank did not realize that their manner 
of deportment, their mode of dress, their 
regard for punctuality and every detail 
of their behaviours were being watched by 
hundreds of eyes, as carefully as the accuracy 
and neatness of their work was noted. 
Let one solitary little stepping-aside be 
made in their deportment, one blot or 
wrong figure in their work, and the news 
spread like wildfire until at the end of its 
repeatals such offences were magnified to 
great proportions. The 3mung women were 
too busy learning to notice the fault-find- 
ings, and as the work w^as done and the 
department increased in importance, other 
women were admitted until, within two 
years, a staff of 20 young women were 
enrolled upon the books of this solitary 
bank, and were subject to exactly the same 
rules and regulations as "were the men. 

Not only were young women admitted to 
the ranks of workers, in the bank, but much 
thought was given to the women customers 
as well. The bank fitted up special rooms 
for them. The Woman's Banking Room, 
opening directly from the outer vestibule, is 
arranged so that their business can be trans- 
acted without their having to enter the 
main commercial office at all. The Manager 
of the Savings Bank Department, a woman, 
answers all questions in regard to banking 
matters, and every official in the Savings 


Department is a young woman. Leading up 
' the Banking Room is a private stairway to 
the Rest or Club room, a delightful place, 
where are lounges, writing desks, reading 
tables -"-and one corner is set apart and 
furnished for the younger customers of the 
bank. A short stairway also leads from the 
Banking Room dowm to the retiring room, 
where a work basket, a lounge with linen- 
covered pillow\s — a great comfort in case of 
sudden indisposition — and all toilet acces- 
sories are in cliai'ge of a maid. Growing 
ferns and flowering plants add to the home- 
like appearance of every room set cipart for 
women. 

The comfort of the women officials is also 
well looked after. At midday a maid carries 
a luncheon service to the 3mung women 
tellers and ledger-keepers who may not 
absent themselves from their desks. Upstairs 
is a- luncheon room set apart for the 3mung 
women who have an hour at their disposal. 
A kettle of water is at boiling point, and 
fresh tea can be brewed in an instant. Covers 
are laid on the table for two or three, and 
replaced by others as soon as used. The 
luncheon room is small, but very cosy, and, 
as seldom more than four occupy it at the 
same time, it is found quite adequate for 
all requirements. Each woman official has 
her locker, and a robing-room opens from 
the locker corridor. The private secretaiy? 
and the staff of clerks which she superintends, 
has each a private office, and one of the 
prettiest decorations about them are the 
blooming plants. 

Women have succeeded in Canadian bank- 
ing life in a degree far greater than was 
anticipated when they first undertook regular 
banking duties in 1904. In Canada there 
are now between one and two hundred 
young women emplo37ed in banks, and by 
their strict attention to dutx^, and accurac}’' 
of work, they have paved "the way in this 
most conservative businCvSS for other women. 
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W HAl'EVER extremes of opinion may 
be held upon the present affairs of 
Inciicij all must admit that, next to 
the people of India themselves, those who 
rnmiit to be most interested m those aiiairs 
are^the people of Great Britain. That which 
to the Indian is a right, is to the Englishman 
a duty. If, then, a keen interest and a deep 
sympathy be any passport to the hearts of 
Indian readers, perhaps the writer may ask 
them, without further apologj^ to listen to 
some thoughts of an Englishman upon cer- 
tain questions that are now being earnestly 

debated. . y ^ 

Let me say at once that, ever since i hist 

was able to think for myself on political 
questions, the Imperialistic idea of -posses- 
sion” of India as ‘the brightest jewel of 
the English crown’, has appeared short- 
sighted, unworthy, and even odious. 

For many years past my political dream 
has been of a great and liberal federation 
(not ‘Imperial’, for Empire and Federation 
are incompatible terms) of British peoples, 
and that India should form a free and equal 
member of that great community. 

But, the Indian may justly object, ’our 
position is wholly different from that of the 
colonial members of such a federation. 
We are not a product of its growth : we 
never entered into it of our own free wi ^ 
we do not love it. Why should we remain 
in it 

And, were no further idea present to ray 

mind, 1 do not know what reply could 
very well be made to that. But ever behind 
that dream of a British federation has been 
a greater dream. Always have I conceived 
it as but a step to a wider unity still, to the 
achievement some day of universal peace, 
or, to use a famous phrase, ‘the federation 
of the -world.’ 

Aad so my question is : why break up 
what we have ready to our hands ? Why 
not develop, and raise, and improve it . 
Freely and sadly, do I admit that events 
of recent years have somewhat dashed 


my hopes of m3' couiitr\’ as an instrument 
for bringing in that great ideal, but I am 
old enough to remember the Disraelian Jingo 
period : 1 saw that pass away : and now 
what we may call the South African one is 
passing too : and so slso will pass that 
other nightmare of a self-contained, self- 
feeding, self-trading, selfish Empire. I do 
not despair of the hearts of my countrymen. 

Therefore ivould I ask the patriotic leaders 
of Indian aspirations so to guide those who 
look to them that the accomplishment of 
their hopes may be a step forward not for 
India only, but for all mankind. 

But there is yet a further consideration, 
more important still, to my thinking. 

With Europe an armed camp, on sea and 
land, the price of national independence 
will be national defence : or the last state of 
India may be worse than the first. I hat 
is to say, an independent India must become 
one of the ‘Great Powers.’ 

On the economic burdens which that 
would involve, I will not enlarge, though to 
all classes, and to the poor, of India it is 
easy to see how heavy they would be. 

For a greater price still would have to 
be paid, and of a more subtle kind. 

Defence would need the sinews of war : 
for these, money; and for money, cornmer- 
cialism. India would enter into the oidinary 
struggle of the commercial nations of the 
world. 

But lovers of India see that she still retains 
much of the placid and simple life of the 
ancient East ; long since Rst,^ often, 

sighed for, in the West; a civilisation not 
based upon commercialism ; -witn arts, and 
the virtues from which those spring, pecu- 
liarly its own ; not to speak of religions that 
are still a living thing among her people. 

Is she to exchange _ this, lightly, for the 
black and squalid cities, the competition, 
the fever and the haste, the selfish wealth 

and restless ivorkers, the shaken and decay- 
ing faiths of the West ? G.; 

■ ‘ ^ Nor is she without the, light of an expen- 

'-L,,,. , V, "■ ' ' 

' ' -i f riar'^fes'iiiaig" 
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applied science ; not commercial or political 
organisation. But India lias been the birth- 
place of two religions, two of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, that have ever appeared 
among men. Europe is beginning to turn 
a listening ear to Indian teaching, and to 
look for light therefrom for some of her own 
perplexities. She thinks, too, that that light 
is not wholly in Asia’s classic past. 

WJmt light will come from a commercialised 
and Westernised India, free in name hut sub- 
dued by Europe in her inmost soul, and become 
even as one of Europe's otvn children f 

Ex Oriente Lux, Will India turn awa}' 
from that constant Light of the Beyond to 
the brilliant but unsteady glare of an arti- 
ficial and a transient phase of human 
progress ? 

Edward Greenly. 


ment for guide. We have ail rejoiced at 
the successful resistance of Japan to the 
aggression of a European military despotism. 
But those who have known and loved Japan 
are full of misgivings as to her future : and 
are doubtful "whether in her wonderful 
career of progress, her people are wiser, 
better, and happier than they were before. 
Let India watch closely what is happening 
in Japan before committing herself to a 
similar course. 

A day will come when independence will 
not involve all this. If I do not despair of 
the heart of England, neither do I of that of 
Europe, and there are abundant signs that 
nations will not always hunger to possess 
and to absorb each other. 

One word in conclusion. What has been 
India’s great contribution to the life of the 
world ? Not, primarily, natural science, nor 
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■Womea and foreign traveL 

There is a notion amongst us that foreign 
travel alwa3"s acts as a means of education, 
and as many of us are likely to make over 
again, in the case of women, all the mis- 
takes that have already been made in that 
of men, it follows that it is worth while 
to examine the correctness of this particular 
pre-conception. Any one who has had 
opportunity and is in the habit of social 
observation, will at once tell us that the 
effects of travel ai'e quite as often destruc- 
tive as beneficial. In England or i^merica, 
the girl who has been dragged from country 
to country throughout her childhood, in 
order to gro\v up pattering fluently in 
French and German, usually ends by igno- 
rance of English grammar and spelling. 
The fact is, the effects of travel on the mind 
and character depend entirely on the 
preparedness or unpreparedness of the indivi- 
duah We see only what is already , within 
the mind. Human development . is not. 
accidental or confused. It is . an orderly; 
sequence. There is a proper place’iorieyery;* 
experience. The woman who lias- 
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,„11 as plac=. IndeeJ oI k«l-deBh-mmUta, 

time, place and causation. ■ . and 

"Ltelf o: 

enjoyimuTt, the uon a • > 

Su s ; Itant! In propoTtion to her n 

Will UL . to . , 1^ tfoiie before, o 

rtErC'S^EVslisl-rparish churches one n 
Ju be prepared for the beauty of Sanchi. u 
n fhc carvings of the Parthenon, as we see r 
them in the British museum, one may receive i- 
the training that opens the eyes to the glory ^ 

°^The^''*^me' is true of social ideals. He 1 
,vho has striven for the highest realisation I 
of his own, will gain only the_ highest from 

those of others. But one is quite as apt to 

0-0 to China and learn only opium-smok- l 

hig, as to make the visit an opportunity for ’ 

the study of Confucianism ! _ , ' 

In all human development, the greatest 
stimulus is given by contrasts, but unless a ; 
foundation-experience is first mauc hr , 
there is nothing against which to pioduce 
a contrast. this foundation-experience 
is education, in the world that is one s own, 
and before this is complete, the mtrpion of 
foreign elements is merely bewildering ana 
destructive of faculty. 

A Lon do a Letter. 

A correspondent writes from London-- ^ 
The parks and comrnons of London are 
full of preachers on socialism. One won- 
ders if this is the kind of thing tnat preceded 
the French Revolution. Socialism is a hue 
name for the revolt against poverty. Can 
it bear much fruit ? It is like a growl from 
the inarticulate ; for it is essentially the many 
against the few, and the moment the crowd 
has created an individual for its pmpose, 
it seems to repudiate him, whether by *ts 
fault or his, who shall determine . One 
wishes the rebellion ‘ against Poverty— a 
sound and true cause, if ever there was one! 
— had some message of a nobler emarwi- 
pation to proclaim. But there is no other 
country like India, wherq this revolt is 
bound up automatically with the Eva^el 
of the return to the National Life. 1 he 
more we are true to ourselves and to our 
own past, the more chance , is there of 
, making the black spectre of hunger retreat. 

, ' before us. The cry of the people is ever 
i •forireedom or for food. ‘ It is a wonwrfhlij 


thing for a country when these two causes 

In the Franco-Bntish Exhibition there is 
only one feature which is architecturally 
agreeable-the Court of Honour made in 
imitation of an Indian city, like Amritsar 
or Fattehpur, in white plaster, bad as this 
may be in comparison with tbe originals, 
it is so marvellous in contrast with the 
rest of the exhibition that one wonders how 
men capable of such mastery_ of taste and 
intellect could ever be subjugated, /be 
race that built such cities can do anything . 
There is no task beyond it. Inhnite is the 
power of India. Infinite the hope of the 
motherland. Bande Mataraml Nothing 
that India has ever done is impossible tor 
her to do again. History is dynamic, it is 
worth while to note also that these builders 

received their training from their own arts. 

The old crafts of India were a great system 
of technical education.^ Neither more nor 
less Technical education is what we need 
again— what we must have. We must have 
before we cease to be Indian, while the old 
standards of taste are not entirely dead. 
Who is to compensate us, if our smiths 
discard the old forms of their vessels, m 
order to copy the iron pots and enamel 
ware of Biiminghara? No, the Swadeshi 
movement on the one hand must progress, 
and foster all our ancient knowledge ot 
beauty, and technical education must be 
ours, on the other, to develop our powers 
and enrich our area. 


Edinburgh Conference of Indian 
Students. 

A very successful conference of Indian 
students, from %'arious parts of Great Bri- 
tain, was held at Edinburgh, July 25*, 

Mdir the presidency of Mr. Aj.t Mohan 

Resolutions were passed regardiiig {i) the 
compiling of a handbook of educational 
information, for the guidance of students 
in India, intending to go West ; (a) the 
establishment of a well-considered co-opera- 
tive movement in India, for the aidirtg 01 

Swadeshi trade and industry : and (3) the 

desirability, of a determined effort for tlje 
modernising of the education of woman. ; . 

The necessity, of a handhopk to fee cucu-. 
dated in India,- containing reliable and d^ 
i-.jtaileddnformation about Western , Umverst-^ 
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ties ,;' courses of training ; fees ; expenses' of 
living ; and other matters, ' was universally 
admitted* Mr. Kiiambatta, Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Students’ Association, undertook 
' to edit ■ such a book ; and a committee of 
reference was formed, of delegates from 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, London, 
and others, representing Medicine, Law, 
Agriculture, Engineering and Chemical 
Industries. It is to be hoped that a first 
edition of the book may be ready for circula- 
tion within the next six months or so. 

After luncheon, the Conference re-assem- 
bled lor the purpose of considering the 
question of co-operation. A representative 


had been sent by the Irish Agricultural 
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Organisation Societ}’, in the person of Mr. 
Richmond Noble, to speak on the history of 
the co-operative movement in Ireland. 
After listening to his speech, the Conference 
, moved and passed a resolution expressing 
the necessity?' for some attempt of the kind 
to be made in India* 

Mr* Noble began his speech with a refer- 
ence to Denmark, the original centre of 
co-operation in Europe. He next pointed 
out that when introducing the system into 
a new countr^q it was not to be transplanted 
direct from another. Those parts of Ireland, 
he said, in which the methods of Denmark 
had been most exactly reproduced, without 
further thought or local modification, had 
been precisely the districts in which the 
societyhad met with most failures. Every 
country had a national genius which must 
be studied and grasped before the principles 
of co-operation could be brought to bear on 
its people. As he spoke it struck some who 
heard, that in Bengal at any rate, the 
Zemindars would be the natural organising 
centres for the establishment of co-operative 
credit and the facilitating of the co-opera- 
tive purchase of tools, seeds, manures and 
•'q 'other requisites. ' ’ , . 

A very interesting point was the necessity - 
of freedom from official guidance or 
interference in the rvork of co-operation. 
Co-operation w^as essentially rural and region- 
al, and was only impeded and thwarted by 
the intrusion of elements imposed upon it 
from a remote centre, aloof from its interests. 
This form of organisation must proceed 
from below* . , - •- / 


another point ■ dwelt upon. Hatred and' 
disputes between Catholic and Protestant 
'were insensibly forgotten, where both were 
constantly seated in the same committee, 
to .consider the interests of the butter they 
produced in common. Ihe work was of 
a character to emphasise progressively 
those considerations which made for unity, 
and to minimise increasingly those which 
divided neighbours from each other. 

The possibility of building op co-operative 
credit in villages, was emphasised, and a 
grave warning uttered against allowing 
village banks to be in official hands. 

Finally, the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society was something of a missionary 
body, eager to show its methods and to 
extend the sphere of its principles every- 
where. Indian students anxious to study 
the question, would receive every courtesy 
and assistance on application to the offices 
of the Society, 22 Linester Place, Dublin. 

The speech was heard with great atten- 
tion and a warm discussion followed. The 
applicability of the principles of co-opera- 
tlon, however, to Indian Agriculture and 
Swadeshi Industries, will have to be worked 
out in some concreteness, after careful study, 
before it is possible to offer anything very 
suggestive on the part of India. 

The discussion of the day was that on 
Woman’s Education, which followed the 
speech of Sister Nivedita, given after tea. ^ 
It was quite evident that every man present 
felt that here -was a question in which his 
own personal destiny was involved. The 
great subject of debate was whether the 
future education of Indian women ought 
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to be more national or more English. Ihere 


were not wanting those who boldly claimed 
that French, piano-playing, and foreign 
travel were the main requisites of an educa- 
ted woman. Even where the^ ideal was 
thus mean, however, the nobility which 
assumes the right of w’oman to full self- 
development, . was very evident. Several 
Mohammedans rose to show that there was 
nothing in the Quran which would militate 
against the education of woman. The 
most notable speech in many ways w’as 
that made by Mr. Sen of Leeds. On the 
whole, the sympathy of the meeting ap- 
r»ea rpfi to be with the contention that 
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The marvellous education in community.' ^ Woman’s Education must never be denuded . 
of interests, which the work impu4edTw^<i'Qf, -th4v national -/, element. - It was quite , 
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and the amongst us to adiiiit easily that India is 
to be the , ^ disunited, ’What is probably mncli nearer 
in the truth is, that she is really iriimensely 
and fundamentally united, only she has not 
hitherto known how to assert and apply 
this unity to affairs of the national interest. 
This ■ lesson she is rapidly learning. There^ 
is no lack of love of home amongst us. 
■Nothing ' can .sever' the link-, between an 
Indian family and its ancestral village, for 
instance. But the knack of making this 
affection tell, politically, is what we have 
In caught from Europe. For want of this 
common sense we fell. Possessed of it, we 
rise. It cannot be stated too clearly or 
the strongly that none of the essentials of 
nation-hood are lacking to our inheritance- 
None of them were left for Europe to create 
and give us. But their place and use in the 
assertion of efficiency and dignit}^ may 
have been unfamiliar to us. 

Even this, however, comes only as a„ 
revival. In the Vishnu Parana, the king 
Hiranyakasipu takes the child Prahlad 
*• an knee, and begins to put to him 

the questions of his catechism. Was it a 
school book of the people, or a catechism 
for princes only ? we wonder, as we read. 

How must a king proceed against an 
alliance of enemies that far outnumbers 
him?” “ He must divide up their interests, 
and defeat them, one by one,” answers the 
child. 

Here we are probably dealing with the 
Bengali intellect of the time of the Guptas. 
The editing of the Puranas, like the com- 
piling of the Mahabharata, appears to have 
been the work of a sort of Imperial Com- 
mission on Popular Education. The Vishnu 
Purana, in particular, appears to have been 
a kind of primary school syllabus. A kno\v- 
ledge of the whole Mahabharata would be 
necessarily rare. The Vishnu Purana em- 
bodied a standard of culture which even 
the village Brahmin might be expected 
to represent. Thus the Mahabharata, in 
the hands of a few great scholars, travelling 
from village to village, at the bidding of 
great 'patrons, was a kind of University; 
extension, -w^hile the Puranas represented,; 
local schools, or even colleges. Benares,;: 

Ijj "Nuddea,' -Taxila,,, ■Nasick, and" the royaP 

■ 'abbeys, ''were' true" University sea ts'of leam- : 
ing*-./-And' the ,V^dic classes held.'.m, ’ 
rt^mples ; .of thd . Sonth, ' ^ were ■ Cathedral, ' 


evident further that AVoiiian 
People,- -their Education!' was 
cry of the new period now opening 
India. 

Asia and Repfcscntative liistitistions. 

llie English press is greatly excited, by 
the news of the constitution granted to 
Turkey. This, taken together wnth the 
struggles of Persia, and the demands of 
Egypt, has succeeded in 
with the fact that the East is w 
meaning of representative 
this matter, " ^ "" 


impressing Europe 
aking to the 
; institutions. 

■, further, Europe regards herself 
as the guru (teacher), however much she 
■■■ma}^^" 'Vegret ■. .vlie . .fact, — and ..Asia as t!.^ 
stshya (disciple). 

Now in this, to our own thinking, there 
is a fundamental mistake. Europe has not 
been the creator, in Asia, of the idea of 
representative institutions. Readers of the 
Modern Review are by this time familiar 
with our contention that such institutions 
are native to the East. We are naturally, 
as a French visitor pointed out recently, 
exceedingly Parliamentary people, 
what we have undoubtedly learnt from 
Europe is how' to make Parliamentary pro- 
cedure applicable to the affairs of a nation. 

Out heritage and its application. 

The same distinction may be drawn in 
many fields. Every one who is competent 
to judge, must acknowledge that amongst 
the Indian races there is no lack of courage. 
They have as much right as any people in 
the world to boast — 

We dare do ail that may become a man, who 
dares do more, is none.'' 

Mere .courage, physical and moral, has 
always been theirs. What do s appear at 
the present moment on the horizon, as a 
sign of great import, is the tendency to 
apply this innate capacity for daring, to 
the idea of country. This is new amongst 
us. No more the defence of the private 
hearthstone or the temple threshold, but of 
the motherland. No more a call to one 
here and there, but to each and ail, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land* 
This is the conception that is changing so 
rapidly the face of present_ and future, 
the ,same way, it is far too fashionable- 

^ See Article Oramya Bharat (Rural India) in Fmdasi for 
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Schools, or Clioti-Schools, as we know them 
in Europe. 

The stories told in the Vishnu Purana, 
where they can be compared with popular 
versions of the same tales, bear out this 
interpretation. The folk-rendering of the 
story of Dhruva, for example, is simple, 
dramatic, moving. It speaks straight to 
the heart, and is full of its own message. 
The same tale as told in the Vishnu Purana 
is simply a school-master's allegory of as- 
tronomical facts. It has become mnemonic, 
and is moralised as rigidly as an ^sop's 
Fable, The child is pointed on to the heart 
of the forest, by the seven rishis ! 

To this day, to discerning eyes, the Ben- 
gali retains all the marks of a people that 
has been imperial. No one who reads 
Gibbon’s History of Rome attentively, can 
fail to see that for ages the hearth of empire 
slept as sound in her forgetfulness of her 
one-time glory, as ever did we of Patali- 
putra or Vikrampur. Where was the pride 
of the Roman name, when ignorant beggars 
and greedy priests were eating up the heri- 
tage of the Caesars ? But Rome has awak- 
ened, and so can Bengal. Modern Italy 
and Modern Greece, with all their hopes for 
the future, are largely the outcome of the 
study of their own past. Our history is no 
less glorious than theirs. Let us, like them, 
but turn to its pages, and we shall rise up 
from such reading to i*e-make the world. 


Rorciga and National Elements in 
Education. 


The burning question amongst us with 
regard to Education, is of the relative 
positions in the ideal system of foreign 
and national elements. The theocratic, or 
strictly national education, is utterly in- 
adequate to our present needs, unless it can 
be made to re-incorporate certain ideas of 
organisation and aggression, of offence and 
defence, which it must have included at one 
time, but which long ages of peace have 
caused to drop out of it. On the other hand, 
those persons who have been sacrificed in the 
name^ of reform, to the national need of 
experience, persons who have been born and 
brought up in an artificial environment, 
amongst foreign ideas and foreign manners, 
—their semblance of education lying ' in the. 
glib use of the English language,, — have 
no case attained a result which could" invite ’ 


others to follow in their wake. English and 
European learning, would appear to be 
necessary to efficiency ; but they do not 
seem to have the power by themselves of 
creating efficiency. They do not appear to 
be any substitute for it. 

We must remember that most people 
never achieve more than a smattering of 
knowledge. Judging from the experience 
of Bengal, it would seem that when this 
smattering is foreign, the result is the death 
of every thing resembling education. The 
same phenomenon may be seen in Madras, 


amongst those dow’ castes who speak 
English, and, in matters of the mind, are 
born, live, and die, orphaned of human 
culture. 

Where there is a strong national back- 
ground, of language, habits, thought, and 
family association, even a prolonged ex- 


cursion into the realm of foreign learning 


— such as we see in men of intellectual 
energy — does no harm, because there is 


enough, of childhood’s memories and the ties 
of the heart, to bring the mind back to a 
conception of solidarity with home and race. 
But the same excursion, without any such 
fundamental and preliminary attachment, 
is dangerous to character. Nowhere could 
this receive better illustration than in the 
history of the last two or three generations 
amongst the Parsees. Men of the old school 
and of the last generation, men whose 
mothers had been orthodox, and whose in- 
fantile associations were of a type now 
vanished, these men were persistently and 
generously Indian, and national ; although 
their own lives might be European in out- 
ward form. Is the same true of the present 
generation of Parsees ? What have they in 
their own past that represents to them 
India ? Wliat tie of the heart is there ? How 
could we expect, then, that they could look 
backvoards—Tis India probabl}^ appears to 
them — for the line of their advance ? If we 
analyse the education of the men who have 
attained distinction in modern India, we 
shall find that their dip into Western learn- 
ing has invariably had behind it a strong 
vernacular backing. 

This is the case with Rammohun Roy, 
Vidyasagar, Vivekananda, Ranade, Bose, 
Tilak, Rajendra Lall Mitra, and a dozen 
others. ' It will happen occasionally that 
from , Western learning, 'by ^ sheer ^ force of 
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intellect and thought, a man ^ 

true place in the world, and come bac*c to 

re-create it. But when this happens, it is 
always to mourn his own lack of national 
tastes and associations which ought to have 
been instinctive and innate. 

No, the foreign learning is excellent, even 
necessary, as a tool, but not as a master. 
With our mothers milk, we must imbibe 
the thoughts and affections of the national 
life. Only the blossom that is perfect can 
form the cradle of the perfect fruit. 

The power and utility of “impractic- 
able*^ ideals. 

The following passage which 
Lord Acton’s essay on Nationality will be 
read with interest at the present moment in 

India : — _ 

“The pursuit of a remote and ideal object, w ic 
captivates the ima^-ination by its 

reason by its simplicity, evokes an limited 

not be inspired by a rational, POf 'W® „ ^ 4 , 

by many antagonistic claims, and j; 

is^ reasonable, practicable, and 3^1. One CAcess^o^ 
exaggeration is the corrective of the otne , _ . 

promotes truth, where the masses are conce. i , y 
counterbalancing a contrary error. 
strength to achieve great changes ana'decl , ^ 
have not wisdom to be moved by but definite 
Where the disease is various, no Pab’cOar 
remedy can meet the wants ot ail. Only attia ^ 
of an abstract idea, or of an ideal state, c< _ . 

a common action multitudes who seek a bm'usa 
cure for many special evils, and a common restorative 
applicable to many different conditions, -^^d hence 
Mse principles, which correspond with the bad 
as with the just aspirations of mankind, are a normal 
and necessary element in the social life of nations. 

The British rulers of India would have us 
believe that India would never be free even 
in the remote future, and that a free arid 
united India is a false and impracticable 
•ideal : they are reluctant, therefore, to part 
with an iota of power. But ari India ruled 
for ever autocratically by an alien people is 
an impossible ideal. If it be an error to 
hope for a free India, it at least corrects the 
more pernicious error of the British bureau- 
crat, and evokes a civic energy which no 
other ideal is able to do. 

' Varied careers needed for our 

: ; young men. 

■ ki ' Professor S. S. P. V. P.amana Saraswati 
; A.M., F.T.S., Head Master, National School, 
Rajahmundry, writes as follows 




It is desirable that our young men should 
take to varied "Walks of life, as there is woik 
enough for all in the various technical 
activities of the countiy. The present 
educational system has only tended to manu- 
facture a huge army of clerks who have 
nothing to turn to fora livelihood. ,L\en 
the most beneficent Government in thew'orld 
cannot provide berths for all the thousands 
of clerks that are being manufactured year 
after year in India. The best thing our 
young men can do for themselves no less 
than for their country, is to specialise in some 
industrial, commercial, or other tmimcal 
subjects like Engineering, Medical Science, 
etc. Now that there is a growing desire all 
over the land to revive decaying industries 
and start new industries also, there is amp e 
scope and wide field for our young rnen who 
have a good grounding of general education 
and a good superstructure of technical edu- 
cation built on that foundation. Our school 
aims at developing the capacities of our 
boys in all the various directions that are ot 
interest in human life. 1 he physical, literary, 
technical, and moral and religious sides of 
life are all duly attended to and every 
precaution is anxiously taken to 
one-sided development. It is intended that 
every boy w'ho passes out of the school 
should have some manual or other business 
training which will stand him m good stead 
in after-life. Industrial and Commercial 
Education is the only high-road to the 
regeneration of India, ana it is on y in ®bci 
schools as ours that we can hope to sow the 
seeds of that happy harvest of the futuie. 
Wide is the field of wmrk and ample the 
scope for industrial activity in India, but 
the labourers are yet very few, —an mhm- 
tesimal fraction, alas ! of the number needed 
for the uplifting of our sapred motherland. 
Education of a truly liberal, and national 
character which combines literary, scientihc, 
physical, industrial, commercial, ethical, and 
spiritual development, is the only panacea 
for all the evils India is groaning under ; or 
in other words, it is the only means where- 
by our beloved motherland can be brought 
once more to take her rightful place which 
she used to occupy of yore in the sc 3 ,le ot 

nations and which, with ^1 her ge^id 

, : resources, (physical, materia.!, mteUectual, 
moral, and spiritual)' she, is so well fitted 


■ 'tq occupy. - 
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“Hymn to Atitene Nikephoros.® 

(dedicated to my friend, CYRIL WATERS.) 
*‘What tale of wroni’” is this 
The sea tells Salamis, 

And the shamed wind wails to Thermopyiae ? 

Is this her voice, whose word 
Once Navarino heard 

Exultant, England’s bidding Greece be free? 

“Let one soul see the light, 

One heart be strong to fight, 

And, lo, this Tyranny is overthrown 1 
Hate dare not lift her hand 
Ag'ainsit Man’s Mother- Land, 

Whom not her children only call their own ! 

“Man will not long be free, 

If he endure to see 

id is brother bound, nor leap to break the chain 
If Man suffer Man’s Wrong 
Unmoved, he will not long 
Keep the base peace he buys with shame in vain 

“They Jive who dare to die, 

Who 'see no star too high, 

No light too far for Hope to struggle to — 

\Aa, no dreams anywhere 
So sweet, and pure, and fair 
■ But that the Faith of Man can make them true 

Pakenham Beatty.” 
History repeats itself. 

Tlie following extract from Sir John 
Kaye’s Histoty of the Sepoy Mutiny, voL I, 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1898) page 263, 
reads like a passage from the letter of the 
Calcutta Correspondent of one of the lead- 
ing London liberal dailies of the present day. 
The writer was specking of the views of the 
new school of Anglo-Indian politicians as 
reflected in the Anglo-Indian Press of 1856, 
the year before the Mutiny?" : 

“To suggest that in an Asiatic race there might be . 
spirit of independence and a love of country, the mani 
festations of which were honourable in themselves, how- 
ever inconvenient to us, was commonly to evoke, as the 
very mildest result, the imputation of being “Anti- 
British,” whilst sometimes the “true British feeling” 
asserted itself in a less refined choice of epithets, and 
those who ventured to sympathise in any way with the 
people of the East were at once denounced as “white 

jliororgPS “ Vnf amnnrr f-R/acja \r£xvx.r mciT-i cn ivn+rtlj-i.*#". 


How little has the Anglo-Indian attitude^ 
changed since then ! No wonder that there 
are so many people in India now-a-days 
.who despair of reform, if it is to be the out- 
come of a natural cha,nge in the hearts of 
our Anglo-Indian rulers due to the general 
advance of civilisation and of the principles 
of justice and hurnanitarianism. 

^ Stake in the Country/ 

A great deal has been said recently b3rthe 
j sciolists and canting politicians — particular- 
ly?' of Anglo-India — of men with a ^ stake in 
the country?-/ It has been proclaimed by?- 
those in authority that in introducing cons- 
titutional reforms the so-called men with a 
stake in the countiy must receive the lion^s 
• share of such privileges as will be conferred. 
Who may be these blameless men ? \¥e 

know the meaning of the Government. 
They Intended that the men of broad acres 
— who are at the same time wisearces as a 
class — should be ‘associated’ with the 
Government of the country to a larger extent 
than the educated, independent middle 
class, to which belong the large numbers of 
the Indian reform partyn But are the not- 
ables really' the men with the largest stake 
in the country’ ? This was not at any rate 
what Lord Acton thought. On the other 
hand, he felt strongly? that the stake in the 
^ country argument really applied with fullest 
force to the poor, for while political error 
means mere discomfort to the rich, it means 
to the poor the loss of all that makes life noble 
and even of life itself. As he said in one of 
his already published letters : — 

‘The men who pay wages ougJit not to be the politi- 
cal masters of those who earn them, for laws should be 
spirit of liberty adapted to those who have the heaviest stake in the 
i?ho could well country, for whom misgovernment means not- mortified 
aspirations of pride- or stinted luxury, but want and pain and de™ 
d with admira- gradation, and risk to their own lives and to their 
zer, or the Pole children’s souls.’ 

could have occurred to none outside the 
contended not bureaucracy — benenced and unbeneixced — 
spirit of liberty except, of course, when they had to pass 
dia wholly un- • - tenancy legislation to protect the peasantry 

and grand’ mother-' 

- ly 'Court'of Wards legislation .to protect the 
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zeminders af'aijist themselves -that these 
can be the representatives, guardians or 
spokesmen of the mass of the agricultural 
population. So long a-s the ryots and the 
artisans and the labourers themselves are 
not educated enough to organise themselves 
and stand up for their rights hke the labour 
men in Western countries, tneir spokesmen 
and champions can be found among the 
educated, Independent middle class alone. 
\nd unless these men are accorded their 
rio-htful place of predominance In the coun- 
ciTs of the country, no reform can be re- 
garded seriously. We are told that the 
Simla proposals of last year are to be modi- 
fied almost beyond recognition. In the 
forniulation of the new proposals, wili the 
cardinal point we have thought it necessary 
to euipliasise be borne carefull}^ in mind . 

The Health of Bengal under John 
Company, 

In our last number in the note on “The 
health of three provinces,” we showed “that 
before the sixties of the last century, Bengal 
was not so unhealthy and malarious as now. 
We also said 


It is curious, to read the following in the 
Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner 
for Bengal for the year 1907 about the neigh- 
bouring town of Mursliidabad 


^‘Amongst towns Alnrshidcibad w’a.s the ^leatcst 
suiferer, the mortality amouiiiing to 46.fi8 : in fact this 
is the third vear in succe.ssion that this town has been 
most fever-stricken. Tlio Civil Surgeon is stron^y oi 
opinion that the ne%vly con.slructed iM iinshidabad branch 
of the EcTStern Bengal Slate Railway has atfected the 
public health. He 'says that tlie Railway b.ngineenng 
authorities have been guilty as elsewhere ol tatting ab- 
solutely no means of draining the pits and ^ hoJo\ys by 
the side of the embankment, and Uiat he is coiunnced 
that in such a malarious neighbourhood, specially as 
th.at of Murshidabad town, this has led to increased 
unheallhiness and should be remedied, p. l&. 


"It may be that when Bengal was spoken of as the 
Mradisc of India, the reference' was mainly to the ferti- 
itv of licr soil and rlie stream oi wealth that flowed into 
■.*' • . . f n r liAr nnmorou.s anu cx- 


Ihe 


U1 flC'l tCLllVt -- 

province in exchange for her numerous and ex - 
‘ o 4'c.T-f ntt* crtil ann raw 


cellent manufactures. But a fertile -soil and raw 
materials for manufacture alone cannot make a country 
wealthv. Man must • co-operate with nature with his 
industry and skill. ft does not require much intelli- 
0-ence to understand that a sickl}' people, such as pre- 
sent-day Bengalis are for the most part, could not have 
made Bencra.! the paradise of India that it was in the 
days of thcWughal Emperors." 

There are in fact clear historical proofs to 
show that even in the early days of the East 
India Company’s rule many places in Bengal 
were considered as health-resorts. ^ Thus 
in Long’s Selections from the unpubhshed 
Records of Government, p. 3 ^ 0 ? Ivasimbazar 
is mentioned as a sanitarium. There the 
{ollowing sentences are quoted from the 
Calcutta Select Committee Proceedings of 
March 17, 1763 : — 

McGuire sends in a letter requesting our per- 
mission to go lo Rossi mbazar for the recovery of his 
health. Application granted/ ’ 

In a foot-note Mr. Long records with re- 
ference to his own times • 


Baba Kabir. 

The picture of Baba Kabir printed in 
this number is a rancy sketch, copied front an 
old picture-album (niurcihhci) in the Bankipur 
Khuda Bakhsh Library. Kabir was a weaver ' 
by profession and is represenyd in _ the 
picture as engaged in weaving. The painter 
makes him out as a worshipper of Krishna, 
who was according to Hindu ideas an incar- 
nation of Divine Love. He is, theiefore, 
made to wear in the picture the Krishna- 
Chuda, a crest or plume (generally of peacock 
feathers; which according to Hindu tradition 
Krishna wore. Krishna’s favourite bird the 
peacock is also painted in a corner sportively 
erecting and displaying its tail feathers. 
Whilst as an Indication of the Vaishnava 
virtue of ahimsa (lit., disinclination to kill) 
a cat, the natural enemy of birds, is seen play- 
ing with the peacock. Bees are seen drink- 
ing honey from flowers in the tree, perhaps to 
symbolise the bhakta’s drinking of the nectar 
of Divine Love. The Saint sits with his 
eyes closed, his heart full of the ecstatic 
enjoyment of Divine Love and Beauty. To 
his left a bhakta sits playing on a tabor or 
some other musical instrument _ used in 
devotional music. To the right sits a hlus- 
salraan prince, a disciple of Kabir. hor the 
saint was a harmoniser of Islam and Hindu- 
ism, and when he died his followers of both 
sects claimed the right to perform his 
funeral rites according to the teiiets of their 
respective faiths. Behind the prince sits ah 
attendant with a fan or fly-flapper made of 
peacock’s feathers. , ' , ; 

. xr^ thp bees are much too big and 
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by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Dob- 
son Collett, an English woman and a trini- 
tarian Christian, may not be accepted in its 
entirety by Indians, but is on the whole 
pretty accurate. It has been quoted before, 
but will bear quotation once more. 

“Rammohun stands in history as the living bridge 
over which India marches from her unmeasured past to 
her incalculable future. He was the arch which span- 
ned the gulf that yawned between ancient caste and 
modern humanity, between superstition and science, 
between despotism and democracy, between immobile 
custom and a conservative progress, between a bewil- 
dering polytheism and a pure, if vague, Theism. He 
was the mediator of his people, harmonizing in his 
own person, often by means of his own solitary suffer- 
ings, the conflictingtendenciesof immemorial tradition 
and of inevitable enlightenment. 

‘‘He embodies the new spirit which arises from the 
compulsory mixture of races and faiths and civiliza- 
tions, — he embodies its freedom of enquiry, its thirst 
for science, its large human sympathy, its pure and 
sifted ethics, along with its reverent but not uncritical 
regard for the past, and prudent, even timid, disincli- 
nation towards revolt. But in the life of Rammohun 
we see what we hope yet to have shown us in the pro- 
gress of India, that the secret of the whole movement 
is religious. Amid all his wanderings Rammohun 

was saved by his faith He was a genuine outgrowth 

of the old Hindu stock ; in a soil waCered by new in- 
fluences, and in an atmosphere charged with unwonted 
forcing power, but still a true scion of the old stock. 
The Rajah was no merely occidentalized oriental, no 
Hindu polished into the doubtful semblance of a Bmro- 
pean. Just as little was he, if we may use the term 
without offence, a spiritual Eurasian. If we follow the 
right line of his development we shall find that he leads 
■ the way from the orientalism of the past, not to, but 
through Western culture, towards a civilization which 
is neither Western nor Eastern, but something vastly 
larger and nobler than both. He preserves continuity 
throughout, bj^ virtue of his religion, which again 
supplied the motive force of his progressive movement. 
The power that connected and restrained as well as 
widened and impelled, was religion. 

“Rammohun thus presents a most instructive and 
inspiring study for the New India of which he is the 
type and pioneer. He offers to the new democracy 
of the West a scarcely less valuable index of what 
our greatest Eastern dependency may yet become 
under the imperial sway of the British commonalty. 
There can be little doubt that, whatever future the 
destinies may have in store for India, that future will 
be largely shaped b}/ the life and work of Rammohun 
Roy. And not the future of India alone. We stand 
on the eve of an unprecedented intermingling* of East 
and West. The European and Asiatic streams of 
human development, which have often tinged each 
other before, are now approaching a- confluence which 
bids fair to form the one ocean -river of the collective 
progress of mankind. In the presence of that greater 
Eastern question, — with its infinite ramifications, in- 
dustrial, political, moral and religious, — the inter- 
national problems of the passing hour, even the gravest 
of them, seem dwarfed into parochial pettiness. The ’ 
nearing dawn of these unmeasured possibilities only 


a fine specimen of medicEvai Indian art 
untouched by Western influence. 

Anniversary of the death of Raja 
Rammohun Roy. 

Seven t3/-five years ago on the zyth of 
September Bristol witnessed the death of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, the greatest Indian 
of modern times. With perhaps the excep- 
tion of the recent movement ' for the indus- 
trial regeneration of the country, Rammohun 
Roy laid the foundation of all the principal 
modern movements for the elevation of our 
people- In one of his works he holds up to 
his countrymen the prospect of a possibly 
independent India and of India the Enlight- 
ener of x\sia. He believed that the people of 
India ‘‘have the same capability of improve- 
ment as any other civilized people.’’ He 
did not believe that Asiatics were naturally 
an inferior race. In the course of one of 
his numerous religious controversies, “A 
Christian” having indulged in a tirade 
about persons being “degraded by Asiatic 
effeminacy,” the Raja reminded him that 
almost all the ancient prophets and patri- 
archs venerated by Christians, nay, even 
Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics. Mr. 
William Adam, a Baptist Missionary, whose 
association with Rammohun Roy led him 
to adopt Unitarian opinions, bears the follow- 
ing testimony to his love of liberty : — 

“He would be free or not be at all... Love of freedom 
was perhaps the .strongest passion of his soul, — freedom 
not of action merely, but of thought.... This tenacity of 
personal independence, this sensitive jealousy of the 
slightest approach to an encroachment on his mental 
freedom was accompanied with a very nice perception 
of the equal rights of others, even of those who differed 
most widely from him.'* 

It is only meet that his countrymen should 
celebrate the anniversary of his death all 
over India every year. 

In view of the progress recently made by 
Japan and the probable political emancipa- 
tion of Persia and China, it may seem im- 
probable that India should be the enlight- 
ener of Asia. But we must bear in mind 
that in this world thought rules supreme ; , 
and no nation in Asia has yet arisen to dis- 
pute India’s paramount position in the 
realms of thought. In that region what her 
position was in the past many yet again be 
hers in the future. We are confident that it 
will be so. * , , 

,Xhe estimate of the Raja’s perspii^lity' 
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hate with Ananda Mohan than love with 

: the typical Anglo-Indian, 

, . ' .-The 7th of .Attgust. 

The Swadeshi4)03'cott celebration on the 
7th of August, the day on which three 3^ears 
ago the Swacleshi-boycott movement was 
inaugurated in Bengal, was as enthusiastic 
this year as in previous years, Mr. A. H. 
Ghaznavi, a landholder of East Bengal 
belonging to an old and highly respected 
family, a Swadeshi merchant and a man of 
culture, presided over the Calcutta meeting. 
His speech showed conclusively the good 
that the movement has done to Hindu and 
Mussalman alike, particularly to the latter. 

Anglo-Indian journalists have begun to 
preach economic love to us, as they think 
that boycott means economic hatred. As 
from the days of John Company, Britishers 
have lavished economic love on India, they 
are certainly the best persons to preach such 
love. Our only complaint is that there has 
been too much of it already. 

If a man loves what is good for him, he 
must necessaribv not love what is injurious 
to him. There is hatred in bo3^cott only to 
this extent. There may be more in the 
hearts of some persons. But that is acciden- 
tal. 

Cow-dung is good as a manure, but not 
good to keep in the drawing-room table. 
Dirt is matter in the wrong place. Man- 
chester cloth is good in Manchester, good for 
naked savages, but not good for us. At 
the same time if Manchester prints good 
books on scientific and technical subjects, 
we shall gladty buy and read them. 

Khudiram Bose+ 

Poor Khudiram I Government has law- 
fully hanged him. Journalists and others 
have denounced him and his accomplice 
Prafulla Chaki. We, too, condemn murder- 
ous deeds, we, too, deplore the murder of 
the two innocent English women. But we 
cannot easily dismiss the memory of these 
two boys. We feel that in spite of their being 
the authors of a wicked crime, both Govern- 
ment and people should take a warning and 
a lesson from their lives. These young men, 
and possibly there are others like them, 
did not act from selfish personal motives, 
iheyA^d nothing to gain by what they did'; 
.apd they showed ' that in’',gaimng their mt^ 


throws into dearer prominence the figure oft 
whose life-story we have ,tokL He ^ was, ^ if 
prophetic at least the precursive hint, 

d.iangc. ..thal..,is..to a).riie.’.V. ,,,. „ , 

Rainnioliun Rov was all that he 
because he. 

West as an Intel 


was, 

did iiotrknock at the door ofthe 
lectual and spiritual found- 
ling or orphan or beggar. He was an 
oriental prsi, who had made his own the 
best that Hindu and Islamic culture could 
give him. He then extended the hospitality 
of his soul to the best that Western culture 
had in its store. The saying that to him 
who ha.s, more shall be given, was literally 
fulfilled in his case. The West can give us 
its best only if we can meet it on equal 
terms, — to give as well as to receive. 

The late Mr. A. M. Bose. 

On the 20th of the last month, the 
anniversary of the death of Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose, meetings were held in Calcutta 
and M^^mensingh to show respect to his 
memory. We could wish they had been 
held all over India, — at any rate ail over 
Bengal. For India could call him her own. 
And, liuropeanised in costume though he 
was, there was never a soul more truly 
Indian in its innate modest}" and dignity, and 
in its purity and reverence and poverty of 
spirit. Even to casual observers the essentially 
spiritual foundation of his character was quite 
apparent. The organic unity of different 
kinds of progressive endeavour was very 
well illustrated in his life. There was no 
sphere of national activity, — -religious, 
moral, educational, social, political, eco- 
nomical, or industrial, — in which he did 
not take a prominent part. In his last days, 
when he lay bed-ridden, the Bengal Parti- 
tion went like a dagger to his sensitive 
patriotic heart. He felt the insult to his 
people in every fibre of his being. The 
result was those anonymous letters to the 
Aniriia Bazar Patrika w’^hich none but he 
could write. We must bear in mind that 
he advocated the boycott of British goods, 

}jQ 

in the making of whose personality 
hatred entered as little as in that of any 
other man that we know; So when some 
Anglo-Indians tell us that boycott must be 
given up, because it. is a method of hatred, 
we reply, — ^^not ■iieces$arily,~^ Tor., Ananda 
Mohan Bose ' advocated it. v. ^:An 4 f after ’.all, 
if - it must imply . hatred, -we’ ’would '-rather 
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personal object^ they were indifferent to the 
question of life and death. The question 
for both Govemmeiit and the people to con- 
sider is whether legitimate and righteous 
scope cannot be given to the daring and 
other qualities possessed by such young men. 
For after all punishment is not even a 
partial solution for undesirable tendencies. 
Remedial measures must be adopted. No 
Government, no people can afford to waste 
potentially useful human material. 

The loss of these young lives is inexpressi- 
bi}^ sad. The only consoling feature in the 
whole affair is the proof that it affords that 
there is still in the country indifference to 
death, though in this particular case the 
demonstration took a decidedl}^ wrong turn. 
There is more need in India to-day of living 
for the motherland, than of dying for her. 
But he alone can truly and nobly live for her 
who is prepared at a moment’s notice to 
lose fals life and all for her. 

The Case of Durga Chandm Sanyal^..- ■' 

- It was until lately understood that we 
lived in an age of scepticism. But the con- 
viction of Durga Chandra Sanyal in the 
Darjeeling Mail Assault Case by two High 
Court Judges must make p>eopie revise their 
belief. For the Judges could belief that an 
old Brahman lawyer of 63, an author, had 
boarded a railway train at night far from 
his home to commit a murderous assault on 
two comparatively young Englishmen, either 
without any motive or for cummitting theft ! 
Now therefore following the example of 
the Honourable and learned Judges we need 
not feel any hesitation in believing anything. 

Grave failui'es of justice in criminal cases 
between Europeans and Indians have never 
been rare. But the failure of justice in this 
case has been rather extraordinary. 

People waited to see how for the highest 
court of justice in Bengal would uphold, or 
rather not interfere with, the exercise by an 
Indian of his human right of self-defence 
against European assailants. And the un- 
expected has not happened. 

Prosectitions for Sedition* 

Prosecutions for sedition still multiply. 
There is an idea abroad among the British 
people that even if ^^reforms”" are tq.-bo 
introduced, Indians must first ^be ^.spniehqw'.'V 
$amjhaw'-^d that the British pedpe.hayei’.nof 


been frightened, so that the 'Reforms’' may: 
be taken to be a pure act of favour, mercy, ; 
grace, patronage, or whatever you like,— y 
anything in fact but a concession to agitation 
or terrorism. Prosecutions for sedition seem 
to be an offspring of this idea. They show 
the might of the British Raj, and the help- 
lessness of even the greatest agitators, like 
Tilak, G. Subraniania Iyer and others, 

Bombay has been fairly roused. Madras 
was half roused. Now the prosecution of 
such a respected leader as G. Subram ania 
Iyer will apply the finishing touch to the 
nationalising "work of the bureaucrat in 
Madras. 

Foreigners who are curious about Indian 
affairs, reading of these numerous sedition- i 
trials, may think that many of the most 
patriotic and intelligent Indians, some of 
India’s foremost men, must have gone, mad, 
or they must have suddenly fallen in love 
with jail life, being tired of the sweets of free ; 
home life secured by pax Britannica ; for 
surely it cannot be that the infallible 
British people can have given any cause for 
discontent! In fact, Indians ought to consider 
it a privilege to be governed by the British. 
Or is it that, unlike ever}^ other country, 
in India things happen without any cause 
whatever, — people there being seditious, be- 
cause it is the prevailing fashion ? It is really 
inexplicable wl'w Indians are discontented. 
Prosecute their leaders, therefore, unril the}?" 
become contented. 

The ways of notables and bureaucrats* 

The ways of bureaucrats are curious. The}’' 
will do things without consulting even the 
notables. But when as tlie result of their 
policy they are landed in difficulties, they 
call upon these notables to lull the storm, 
Anglo-Indian journalists even threaten these 
notables with the deprivation of their 
“honours.” It is just like those African 
savages who beat their idols when the latter 
do not grant their prayers for rain, &c. No 
Indian citizen was consulted, we are sure, 
before Mr. Tilak was prosecuted* But when 
the prosecution was followed disorders, 
the leading men of Bombay were blamed 
for not preventing or stopping them ! As if 
these “natural’’ leaders had any power to 
dp so. ' . ■ ' , M . 

It is, even expected in. some quarters that ^ 
-we -shall do the 'work of honorary spies*; 
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detectives and informers. In other words, 
^vhile the bureaucrat will keep all power . 
and privilej^e and the hon s share of the 

pelf to himself, we are to do all his dirty 

Urk. Is that the ideal of British Indian 

citizenship? 

'Meanwhile various notabilities amdnon- 
entities are issuing manifestoes to tte Govern- 
ment and appeals to the people. The mani- 
festoes are useful to Government, as it 
helps in maintaining the flow of European 
capital into India. But the appe^s.^ how- 
ever well meant, are useless. For those 
who can “kindle” patriotic enthusiasrn, can 
alone “restrain” the excesses, if any, of that 
enthusiasm. 

Indians Abroad, 

brethren in South Africa aie heroi- 
cally and sturdily maintaining their stiuggle 
for human rights against great odds. Geple- 
men of high position are voluntarily taking 
to hawking goods without licence, to place 
themselvgs on an equal level y^*th_ then 
poorer brethren, and are going to jail m con- 
sequence, We are proud of them. Go on 
brave souls ! An honourable life alone is 
vtprth living. 

To think that uneducated Indian hawkers 
are going to jail in defence of civic rights, 
is a’ great inspiration. There Is a lesson in 
it for home-keeping educated Indians. 

A harrowing account of the miseries to 
which Indian laborers _ are subjected in 
Mauritius has been published. Men of all 
castes, it is said, are there compelled to 
carry nightsoil to manure the fields, and 
are subjected to other indignities and hard- 
ships. The matter requires prompt inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. J. P, Gangooly. 


- Exhibition. The subject of Mr. Gangooly’s 
pSure was “A monsoon sunset.” Mr. 
Gangooly possesses artistic talent of a high 
order. His pictures of mists and moonlight, 
mists and dawn and sunset are master- 
pieces of their kind. The pity is they arc 
so difficult to reproduce that we nave not 
yet been able to give our readers any idea 
of them. 


We congratulate our young countryman 
Mr. J* P. Gangooly on his winning ^the 
Viceroy’s prize at the Simla Arts Exhibition. 

This is the highest prize awarded at the 


A word on Mr. Greenly's Article, 
While recognising the friendly spirit in 
which Mr. Greenly has written in our current 
number about the future of India, we feel 
that we may be allowed to offer a few le- 
marks by way of comment. 

(i) From time immemorial down to the 
early days of John Company Indians were 
a very wealthy comraercia,! people. 
theless they evolved spirituality^ of a high 
type. Whether the Indian genius would , 
be able to make spirituality and modern 
commercialism co-exist, cannot be dehnitely 
predicted. But we have conhdence m its 
power. (3). India maintains her own army. 
If she w^ere free to stop all dram of wealth 
from her shores, and free to develop her 
material resources without hindrance from 
abroad, she would certainly be ^ble 
maintain even a larger and “Of® 
army, and an efficient navy of her own 

too, sufficient for the purpose of defence by 

land and sea, without causing hardship 
even to her poorer inhabitants.^ Indians 
are not inferio'r to any other race in courage 
and military capacity. Fney were expert 
shipbuilders and brave, skilful and enter- 
prising sailors, and can be so s ^ , i 
lowed to be so. (3). Even to realise again 
her own old self and develop itvn tne right 
line, and thereby give the world 
alone is able to give, India needs to be 
free. (4). If a nation feels that it depenus 
on another for the defence of even its own 
hearths and homes, spirituality, that hnest 
flower of manhood, can never blossom in its 
midst. 
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TJh' Ay Cleaning of the Si niggle. By Ananda K* 
Ctwmaras'ivamyS Printed and sold by' Ananda 
K. Coomamstmmy nt the Esse:^ House Press in 
the Nonmin Chapel ai Broad Campden, Gloucester'' 
shire, England. 

Tills IS a booklet of 26 pages ; but its power must not 
be judged by its size. It consistsof three short papers, 
f i i ^''fhe deeper meaning of the struggle/’' (2)^'‘Mata 
Bharata” (which appeared in the An odei n Review for 

April, tyo;), and '‘India: A Nation.” 

'i'he struggle is between Indians and Englishmen, 
its deeper 'meaning is explained in the following, 
c... words „■ , 

‘Tt is part of a wider one, the conflict between the 
ideals of Imperialism and the ideals of Nationalism. 
Between these t^vo ideals tlie world has now to choose, 
and with the choice of Phigland in particular, we are 
now concerned. Upon that choice depends the salvation 
of much that is absolutely essential to the future great- 
ness of civilisation ancl the richness of the world's 
culture. For Imperialism involves the subordination of 
many nationalities to one ; a subordination not merely 
political, but also economic and mental. Nationalism 
is inseparable from the idea of Internationalism, 
recognising the rights and w'orth of other nations to be 
even as one's own. For England we cannot speak; 
but for ourselves, the ideal is that of nationalism and 
internationalism. We feel that loyalty for us consists 
in loyally to the idea of an Indian nation, politically, 
economically, and mentally free ; that is, we believe in 
India for the Indians ; but if we do so, it is not merel}^ 
because we want our own India for ourselves, but be- 
cause we believe that every nation has its own part to 
play in the long tale of human progress, and that 
nations which are not free to develope their own in- 
dividuality and own character, are also unable to make 
the contribution to the sum of human culture which the 
world has a right to expect of them. 

"It is not yet an ingrained and Ineradicable hatred 
of England that inspires our efforts. There is not 
^'^et in us the bitterness that is in Ireland. If England 
would help and trust us (as we have too much reason 
to fear that she will not) there might yet be time for 
us to love and reverence her name, both now and in 
the days to come when we and she are truly free to 
love and reverence each other ; free alike from the 
domination of others, and from dominating others. 
For it seems to us that the master is not truly freer 
than ihe slave, that England herself is not free so long 
as the burden of a groat dominion hangs about her 
shoulders.''^ So long as England's ideal is set upon an 
achievement of dominion' over others, she can be 
neither free nor truly great." 

^ The nation that recognized the freedom of the indi- 
vidual man and set the slat^e free (though, it may be, 
mainly for economical reasons), must yet recognise 
that nations and peoples ought also to be helped to be- 
come free. 

^ "The world has progressed from the idea of indi- 
vidual slavery to that of individual freedom ; it has 
become an instinct to believe that men are equal at 
least to this degree, that every man must be regarded 

* cannot help ‘thinking with Herbert Spencer/** said 
lafeadio Heuni, “that we are going to lose our liberties for the ' 
very same reasons that impel us to attack the liberties of weaker 
peoples.” The transition is not difficult, from punishment 
without trial in India, to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Ait 
in England, ‘ . ■ ' ; ^ » v'' ’ v - 


as an end in himself; but progress is only now being 
made from the idea of national slavery (Bhnpire) lo 
that of national freedom (Inler-NatiojialLsm). We 
have to learn that nations no less than men are ends 
in themselves ; we have yet to full}' realise fhal: a nation 
can no more ultimately justify tno ownership of other 
nations, than a man can justify the ownership of other 
men. 

"Let us not forget that in setting this ideal of Nation- 
alism before us, we are not merely striving for a rig-ht, 
but accepting a duty that is binding on us, that of 
self-realisation to the utmost for the sake of others. 
India’s ancient contribution to the civilisation of the 
world does not and can never justify her children in 
believing that her work is done. There is work yet for 
her to do, which if not done by her, will remain for 
ever undone. We may not shirk our part in the 
reorganisation of life, which is needed to make life 
tolerable under changed conditions. It is for us to 
show that industrial production can be organ i.sed on 
Socialistic lines wilhoiii converting the whole world 
into groups of state-owned factories. It is for us to 
show that great and lovely cities can be built again, 
and things of beauty made in them, without the 
pollution of the air by smoke or the poisoning of the 
river b}^ chemicals ; for us to show that man can 
be the master, not the slave of the mechanism he him- 
self created. 

"It is for us to proclaim that wisdom is greater than 
knowledge ; for us to make dear anew that art is 
something more than manual dexterit}^, or the mere 
imitation of natural forms. It is for us to investigate 
the psychical and supersensuai faculties anew in the 
light of the discoveries of physical science and to show 
that science and faith may be reconciled on a higher 
plane than any reached as yet. It is for us to inteliec- 
tualise and spiritualise the religious conceptions of the 
West, and to show that the true meaning of religious 
tolerance is not the refraining from persecution but 
the real belief that different religions need not be 
mutually exclusive, the conviction that they are all 
equally roads, suited to the varying capacities of those 
that tread them, and leading to one end." 

"Think of our duty from another point of view; is 
not the ancient virtue of hospitality binding on us ? Yet 
now the shame of hospitality refused is ours ; how many 
have come to India, reverencing her past, ready to 
learn of her still, and have been sent empty away ! 
The student of social economy finds a highly or- 
ganised society in the process of disintegration without 
any of the serious and constructive effort required for 
its re-organisation under changed conditions ; the 
student of architecture finds a tradition living still, but 
scorned by a people devoted to the imitation of their 
rulers, building copies of English palaces and P'rench 
villas in the very presence of men who still know how 
to build, and under the shadow of buildings as noble 
as any that the world has seen. The student of fine 
art is shown inferior imitations of the latest European 
/styles,’ where he should find some new and living 
revelation ; the decorative artist sees the traditional ; 
craftsmen of India thrown out of employment by the ■ 
mechanical vulgarities of Birmingham ancl Manchester ' 
without the least effort made to preserve for future ‘ 
generations the accumulated skill and cunning of qen- 
turies- of the manufacture of materials and wares which 
' .commanded of, the' 'world TTie'* 
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the call of the Motherland ^ U '. ^hen 

’One thine .It least we are certani _of, that Ae 
IwaSng mltst be no waking :n a pnson cell; but 


and Persian- A raljian culture t-ia\;c 











it. ^ 

Srfo'“te ihal™ ■"! *! “■' ®'" *' 

deeper meaning of the struggle. 

it (-hr. mnclnding paper the writer saj'S .— 

I'Twi Vssi-ntialS of nationtility there are,— a geo- 
'■ -1 Tiniiv and a common histone evolution or 
fSr m- e’two India possesses superabundantly. 
Side ni' lesser unities which strengthen the 

^'^nd'shws that India possesses these two essentials. 
"ASerso people! are like the parts of 

=nme niaglc puiiX, seemingly impossible to 

‘{^'l eisiiv into place wuen once the kc> is 

1^^'rwn * aiid the key is that rcalipjation of the fact that 
fhV Darts do fit together, which we call naUonal selt- 
thC' p« ^ t ..J'j.-. often reminded of the Cairene 

S>ririn thi Se oTMiriam and All Nur al-Din. 
^1 was kept in a “green .satin bag with slings of gold. 
cV , ^1. thf bac^ “and opening it, shook it, where- 
uoL ttere fell tiiereout two-and-thirty_ pieces of wood 
E =he fitted one into other, male into 
fen ale into male til! they became a polished lute of 

;Xn -rkman.^^ “^“^it’^wXhe 

bCTdS’oCnother over babe: and swept the strings 

uSh her finger-tips ; whereupon it moaned and re- 

'S ‘.r 

'"idw irinTum merchants w-ho made it their 
^iandise^and the ships that shipped k: a^J 't cried 
nlled aloud and moaned and gioaned , and it was 

her with the tongue of seeSy 

's £pS“ 

be the?! the idle singer of an empty day, but the 
giver of hope to all, when hope will most avail, and 

. most be heeded' "■ ' 


religious ^‘Xab'e noT 'called 

Lccessfully than it is now met >» y;' 

tlnai there could be no real diversity o. ..iiu t-.’t ucl \u,,i 
Hindu and Muhammadan, and treated t.iem 
which « »|cci 

<5 usSer’s rule in India, that the ruler has no 


'The extracts we have given will show the virile power 
of the pamphlet. , . 

Th- story of my deportation. By Lola Lajpat hnu 
Prinid and published by yas-Mntrai, M.A., <n 
Panjahee Press, Lahore, rgob. pp. 243. 

<‘In Exile because I have loved Righteou.sness .and 

Lcia Lajpat Rai and of his falher Munshi Radha- 

’Atr^ulhor says “it is a plain narrative of my life in 
exile and makes no prcl'cn.sions to liteiai y ^ meut, 
When he .says further tliat “it does ^ 

thing of permanent vame he 1= ughl ,n. , 


vaiut: iiu: i- . ' 

thou-irnot quite so. For the glimpses given herein of 
hOiy Government, ot the Burmese 


the methods'^orthe British Government, ot the IMirmese 
Sia?I’tei- and the problem of the preservation, ot that 
int^e ifeg race, aid of the character ot the writer him- 
self possess, we think more than passing iniereA. 

Besides the Introduction the boou contains nine 
chapterT and two appendices. The nine chapters arc 
entitled Before the arrest. The arrest ana tne d^orta- 
tion The First Two Days at Mandaiay, Ihe I louse, 
ac ’ Watch and Restraint, General Treatment, How I 
kcupied mv.self. State of mind during Confinement, 
nnd Fnds The Appendices contain Regula- 
d’S nfof Lala Laj^at Rai's last letter to the 

Punjabee, dated 9* May, 1907. on the situation m the 
Panjab. 

What the author says of Pro-Indian Englishmen 

England gives, the reader some idea ot h.s political 
faith. He says - 




dilii 


“It is true that these gentlemen are not able to 

■ . .make any practical impression upon tne affairs 01 the 

«?=»cd .u. 1 h- 

•’ ' * Taittirlyopanisiiad, 
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iiilertwm<-‘d, <!»jpeiH-]ent and inter-dependent upon one 
another that the allViirs ol f me part of the world cannot 
fail to arouse the ifiieresi of the other. The sympathe- 
iic inlercr^t of the nations thus becomes a 

^'jluablc asset to cvery^ nationaiity struggling for 
indeiKmrlunce, Vnekr the circumstances although I 
slu'iiv il’.e opinior, of a large number of my country- 
man i*ur political •aiivation is not likely to be 

achitnud bv begging ha- it at the bar of the British 
public, \t:i 1 Mncei-ei)' tliink that the raising of Indban 
debmes in the 'Mouse V)f Commons lias its own uses and 
tile gx'ndemeri who raise ihuin arc entitled to oiir 
gralhiuic. If there are any amongst my countrymen 
wlio expect that anx' group of inembcrs of the House of 
Commons can get them a Charter of political liberty, 
liK-v are, I am bound to say, mistaken, it is not in 
then- power to do so, but ex’cn if it were they xvould do 
noiliing wliich would be opposed to the interests of 
their own country. An Englishman is nothing if not a 
patriot. But then there ' are patriots and patriots, 
d'herc arc some vriio think that the highest patriotism 
does not require the trampling under foot of less 
powerful nalionalities. In their opinion Jingo Im- 
perialism involves a loss of moral \-irtues which degrades 
a people and eventual^ prepares the ground for the 
subversion of those Hbcrril principles which alone can 
be the basis of a democratic state.’' 

His advice to his countrx-nien at the present crisis is 
worth}' of attention. 

‘‘ \\Tig!i the. situation coolly and calmly. Do not 
over-estimalc your capacities, nor underestimate your 
di faculties ; make an exact estimate of both and then 
proceed with a determination and firmness worthy of 
wzew.." it is true ilicre can be no gains wfilhout incur- 
ring risks. But nations, circumstanced like ours, are 
not ' made or saved by dare-cle\'il methods or by a 
boldness which does not count upon the likely losses 
and risks. The road is uphill and infested with 
dangers,' 'Fhe number of pioneers who have to go 
forward and clear the ground as sappers and miners 
is few and far between." Any uiicailed for and unneces- 
sar}' sacrifice of life and energy is a crime greater and 
more heinous than any, of which any one can be 
guilty in his individual interests. Indians who have 
consecrated their lives to the service of their country 
are no longer their own masters and have no right to 
throw axvay their lives like mad men. By doing so we 
cut the very ground- roots of the tree over which we 
have sought an asylum. It ina}- be heroic to die 
under an impulse of patriotic duty but it is nobler to 
resist the temptation and li\'e a life of renunciation and 
sacrifice- Life must precede death. To die nobly one 
must first learn to live Jiobly. Noble is the death 
which towers the edifice of a well-lived life, a life lived 
for principle, for the motherland and for humanity. 
One does at times feel that perhaps the sons of India 
care more for life and the comforts of life thaii^ for 
honor. They were not so in olden times. Their 
present callousness to honor is a proof of their 
degradation, but this makes it all the more necessary- 


or to live for it is exceedingly limilccL It is a pure 
waste of valuable material to allow their ranks to be 

thinned by recklessness." 

Coming to the state of lliings in Upper Index he 
observes 

Knowing Upper India as I do, I must sriy liuai the 
conditions of life prevailiiig there require {he services 
of a large number of cap^dule and devoted public men 
whose sole or first care sliould be their country, before 
the political consciousness of the people can reach the 
level it occupies in the better educated and better 
developed prox'inces. Tiic responsibilities of public 
life, in Upper India, require a clearer and a bolder 
conception. This, howet’cr, is not to be gained by the 
irresponsible talk of undisciplined enthusiasm, much 
less by violent methods. 'Fhe man is unfit to be a 
leader who is not capable of taking a dispassionate 
view of things in times of excitement when passions 
have been roused up to a high pitclu But a cowait! 
is he whose calculations of personal interest and 
personal safety do not let him take a higher and 
broader view of life when the right moment comes. 
Real wisdom lies iii doing the right thing at the right 
time. Real courage consists iii not dying from the 
consequences of one’s acts vrhen the latter overtake 
him. Bravado is not manliness, nor rashness patriotism. 
There should be no halting or faint-heartedness after 
a thing has been well thought out, but doing things 
mereK under spasmodic impulse, without devoting the 
necessary thought to their pros and cons is neither politic, 
nor wise. Having passed the period of tutelage we 
arc no longer children to be led by the nose by others. 
It remains to us to throw aside the youthful overconfi- 
dence and the no less }-outhfiil discouragement of 
nonage. We are grown men, and must play the man 

strong in will 

To strivej to seek, to find, and not to yield, 
cherishing- the good that falls in our way, and bearing 
the evil, in and around us, with stout hearts set on 
diminishing it. So far, we all may strive in one faith 
towards one hope : 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

.... but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note may yet be done.” 

The first chapter makes it dear that the people xvejrc 
right in guessing that the rowdyism in Rawalpindi 
and Lahore which brought trouble on the Pindi lawyers 
(since acquitted) was the work of the secret Police in 
plain clothes. 

The light that the book throws on the Lala’s feelings 
towards "the different members of his family cannot 
but heighten one’s respect for him. We have space to 
refer only to one point. Nothing has endeared him to 
us and increased our regard for him so much as the re- 
ferences in the book to his widowed daughter. 

Of my children the only one for whon’. I cared 
much and whose thought sometimes disLurbed me was 
my widowed daughter, " 

I am glad you has-e managed to secure the ser\'ices 
of Pundit Rikhi Raj, to teach your sister, I attach 
yery great importance to it. I had made up my mind 
m'this- matter as soon as Jai Chand (my son-in-law), 
died but I kept it to myself, with a view to lei ^ the 
'■fresfees's of sorrow disappear a little; • before acting 
mpbbit', ’ 'A gdod education will” 'go a ‘great way in 
'^ftening the constant ’ ‘‘pang of., widowhood for this 
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unfortunate girl. Always keep her well supplied with 
good booksj papers^ and magazines, etc. After Jai 
Chand’s death the idea had been constantly present 
to iTi}^ mind and on the occasion of my last visit to 
Allahabad i made it a point to bring two or three 
good books for her. ’’ 

' Please also see that Pyare Lai supplies everything 
that is necessary in the way of clothing dfcc,, to dear 
Parbati and her son, I remember her the most in 
my exile. Her picture is constantly present to my 
eyes. At times I feel that ! committed a sin in giving 
her over to a man who Avas suspected of not possessing 
a robust health. Poor girl ! I feel for her very kindly 
and deeply. Please be very kind to her and give her 
my A'cry best love. You will be doing a great favour 
to me by being as kind to her as you possibl}'" can. 
If my tears can relieve any part of her misery she has 
plenty of them. She is the only child of my soul for 
whom { have ever wept. My brothers will have amply 
repaid me for anything, that ever I did for them, if 
, they are kind and considerate to my widowed daughter. 
It. is my earnest desire that no amount of expenditure 
and trouble be spared to make up for the deficiency 
of her education and enable her to drown her misery 
in reading books. I feel as if I never discharged my 
duties to her properly. ” 

A gentleman having assured Lajpat Rai in a letter 
of ^*the good will of the thoughtful men of the commu- 
nity towards 1113^ sons,” in reph- to a letter addressed 
by the Lala to a friend asking him to help his son in 
finding out an occupation for him, the Lala wrote to 
his friend : — 

I will hate my sons if I see them taking any 
advantage of this sentiment. I will see them earn 
their livelihood by their own exertions and without 
anybod35'’s special help. 

have, it is true, asked Lala Ghandu Lai to do 
something for Piyare Lai, because we had long ago 
settled a scheme about this. By m3’ personal relations 
with Chandu Lai I have claims upon him, quite 
independent of the sentiment above referred to. You 
acted quite indiscreetly in showing that letter to others. 
Please do not take it ill. It was a purely private 
and personal communication and I will beg of ymu 
not to mention the matter to anyone else in future. 
My sons are fairl}’ educated to earn their livelihood. 
Then they are all unmarried and can rough out a bit, 
if necessainy so I have no anxiet}^ on their behalf at 
all.’-’ 

Also to his son Pyare Lai : — 

my opinion 3/ou have three alternatives, but 
before stating them I want to impress upon 3mu the 
desirability of standing on 3’our own legs. There is 
nothing like it in the world. Depending upon others, 
expecting favours, or obligations from others does 
not pay in the long run. M3^ own sentiments are, to 
be under obligations to no one. A man who can 
earn his own living without any one’s help, however 
humble that living may be, is the noblest person, in 
m3? estimation. To earn a bare dal roil by 3'our own 
exertions, independent of an)^ one's favour or obliga- 
tions, gives a moral strength which will stand by you 
the whole of your life. I do not reall}? want you “ to 
put yourself under any obligation to any of my friends, . 

I do not want any one to say that he helped my 
children out of regard for me.” ' ^ ■ . 

We are soory we have no space left to make more 


amply repa3?s perusal. It disproves the correctness of 
the rumour spread by Anglo-Indians and other in- 
terested persons that I^ala l.ajpat Rai was kept in 
Mandalay in comfort suited to his position in life. 

To Colonise England — a plea for a Policy, By C. F, 
G. Masierma n i M. P,, IV. B. Hodgson and ofdiers, 
London. T. Fisher Unwin. 2-6 net. 

"National health, according to Froude, is in exact 
ratio to the proportion of the people having a direct 
interest in the soil. 

Tried by this test, Great Britain in spite of its thou- 
sand millions of over-sea trade in 1906, is not onl}^ not 
the most health}’ of European countries : it is the "tainted 
wether of the flock.” There is no other countiy in 
which so small a proportion of the people have a direct 
interest in the soil. There is no country in which die 
land and the people are so completely divorced. In 
1851 near!}? two millions of persons were engaged in 
, agricultural pursuits in Great Britain. In the interval 
the total population has doubled ; but the number of 
people engaged in the land has decreased by more than 
half. Nor does the deca}’ of rural England show any 
signs of being checked. The latest returns issued b}’ 
the Board of Agriculture on this subject show that in 
the tAventy 3^ears 1881-1901 the number of people en- 
gaged on the soil of Great Britain declined by nearly 
300,000. Here are the figures which tell how the agri- 
cultural labourer is vanishing : — 

1881. 1891. 1901. Decrease. ■ 

England... 802,288 716,609 561,136 241.152 

Wales 45,665 42,525 34,566 11, '099 

Scotland... 135,966 107,412 93,590 42,376 

It will be seen that the decline was more rapid in the 
second decade than in the first, and tliat if the same 
rate of decrease is continued for thirt}' years more 
there will be no labourers left on the land. 

The tremendous fact that emerges from these figures 
is that we have become a wholly town-bred population 
and that the stream of wholesome country blood Avhich 
has served in the past to A?italise the cities is nearl)? 
dried up at the source. The stoiw of the nineteenth 
century in England is the stoiy of the depopulation of 
the country and the congestion of the towns.” 

So^ run the fii*st four paragraphs of the introduction 
to this remarkable book. 

England has forgotten that the modern state must be 
based upon the concurrent development of field and 
factory. She has forgotten that the securit}^ of a nation 
depends, not onl}? on the number of its factory chim- 
ne3?s, but far more on the number of its people directi}? 
interested in the soil. The result is that in forty years, 
while the population has grown enormously the number 
of people fed by the produce of Great Britain has 
gone doAvn by fifteen millions. So that to-day England, 
free England, depends for her very existence on other 
countries. Yet British agriculture has not broken down 
because the progress of indiistr}^ has peopled the land 
too thickl}? for cultivation. 

* 'Belgium has a population of over 500 to the square 
mile ; Great^ Britain a population of 360 to the square 
mile. Belgium exports manufactured goods to the ex- 
tent of £q per head of the population ; the United 
Kingdom exports manufactured goods to a consider- 
ably less value per head of the population. Yet Bel- 
gium notonl}? supplies its own dense population with 
food but has a million’s worth left for export, while this 


extracts. The book furnishes interesting reading ahd. ^.cp.untry is fed with butter from Denmark, Finland| 
































REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


cient slavery in a form rendered more abominable 
and destructive, — ^thanks to those very agencies/’ 

‘*The second point is that King Leopold has ever 
posed as a philanthropist, a benefactor to the Church, 
a, pillar of the Christian faith, a generous donor to Arts 
and Sciences. Flas he not prodairned for iwcniy 
years as the cardinal feature of his African enterprise 
a desire to promote the “moral and material regenera- 
tion” of the Congo native? Has he not erected a 
magnificent private chapel in his palace grounds, and 
made substantial donations to certain religious Orders? 
Has he not subscribed to the Liverpool Scliool of Tro- 
pical Medicine, and called down upon his head the 
blessings of the Almighty for so doing? Has he not 
built monuments in Belgian cities, and subscribed to 
geographical research ? Does he not contend that the 
vast and unpublished revenues which he draws from 
the unutterable misery of masses of Black men are 
devoted to “Art and Letters” ? 

^ f f 11 If j had them 

by the throat! iHasti/y kisses the crucifix, and mum- 
hlesd] In these twenty years I have spent millions to 
keep the Press of the two hemispheres quiet, and still 
these leaks keep on occurring. I have spent other 
millions on religion and art, and what do I get for it ? 
Nothing. Not a compliment. These generosities are 
studiedly ignored, in print. In print 1 g*et nothing but 
slanders — and slanders again — and still slanders, and 
slanders on top of slanders 1 Grant them true, what of 
it? They are slanders all the same, when uttered 
against a king.” 

“They tell how I levy incredibly burdensome taxes 
upon the natives — taxes which are a pure theft ,* taxes 
which they must satisfy by gathering rubber under 
hard and constantly harder conditions, and by raising 
and furnishing food supplies gratis — and it all comes 
out that, when they fall short of their tasks through 
hunger, sickness, despair, and ceaseless and exhaust- 
ing labour without rest, and forsake their homes and 
flee to the woods to escape punishment, my black 
soldiers, drawn from unfriendly tribes, and instigated 
and directed by my Belgians, hunt them down and 
butcher them and burn their villages — reserving some 
of the girls. They tell it all : how i am wiping a nation 
of friendless creatures out of existence by every form of 
murder, for m}^ private pocket’s sake, and how every 
shilling I get costs a rape, a mutilation or a life.” 

“They remark that ‘if the innocent blood shed in the 
Congo State by King I.eopold were put in buckets and 
the buckets placed side by side, the line would stretch 
2,000 miles ; if the skeletons of his ten millions of 
starved and butchered dead could rise up and marcli 
in single file, it would take them seven months and 
four days to pass a given point ; if compacted together 
in a body, they would occupy more ground than St. 
Louis covers, World’s Fair and all ; if they should 
all clap their bon}.^ hands at once, the gristy crash 

would be heard at a distance of ” Damnation, it 

makes me tired !” 

They hold up the stumps of their arms and lament 
because their hands have been chopped off as punish- 
ment for not bringing in enough rubber, and as proof 
to be laid before my officers that the required punish- 
ment W'as w^ell and truly carried out. One of these 
missionaries saw eighty-one of these hands drying over 
a fire for transmission to my officials — and of course 
he iTiust go and set it down and print it, ” - 
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The Buiga mil atrocities might be considered 'as 
mildness iLselr when compared with what , was done 
here/' 

A. ‘The wiiite man told their soldiers ; “ You only 
kill 'ivomef-? ; you cannot kill men. You must prove 
that you kill men/’ So then the soldiers when they 
killed us’ [here he stopped and hesitated and then 
pointing to , . , . he said :) ‘then they , . . and took 
them to the white men, who said : “It is true, 3^011 
have killed men, “ ' 

“ He and I walked out on the plain just near the 
camp. There were three dead bodies with the flesh 
car\'ed oil from the waist down. 

“ ‘ Why are they carved so, only leaving the bones V 

":",.:l"'asked. 

“ ' My people ate them, ’ he answered promptly. 
He then explained, ‘The men who have young children 
do not eat people, but all the rest ate them. ‘ On the 
left was a big man, sliot in the back and without a 
head. (All these corpses ivere nude,) 

Where is the man’s head ? ’ I asked. 

‘‘ ‘ Oh, they made a bowl of the forehead to rub up 
tobacco and diamba in. ’ ” 

“Oh, yes, they call me a “ record. “ They remark 
that twice in a generation, in India, the Great Famine 
destroys 2,000,000 out of a population of 320,000,000, 
and the whole world holds up its hands in pity and 
horror ; then they fall to wondering where the w'orld 
would find room for its emotions if I had a chance 
to trade places with the Great Famine for twenty 



Sha'Aiahh a no Vimh : Published by the Gujarat Oriental 


Book Depots Ahmcdahad, Paper hound : pp, 28 . 

Price 0 - 2 ^ 0 . ( 1908 ), 

These are selections printed with some explanatory 
notes from a poem of Haridas, a Lad Bania of Baroda, 
who flourished in the beginning of the i8th centuryV 
and who was a well-known disciple of the great poet 
Prernanand. The poem narrates an episode in the 
life of the celebrated Bhahta-poet Narsinh Mehta, 


■ whose poverty was proverbial, and who in the cele- 
bration of the marriage of lais son, Shamalsha, was 
assisted by the Lord ‘ of his heart, Krishna. All this 
is well'kii’ovvn history in Gujarati literature. To 
our mind the publication has a special clann to being 
mentioned here, on account of the special line that 
this Book Depot has marked out for itself. This 
publication is ‘the second of a series which is being- 
brought out somewhat on the model of the cheap, popu- 
lar classics, such as selections from Byron, Cowper, 
ShelleN and other great English poets, at 2cl and 31! 
printed by Routledge, Macmillan and other great pub- 
lishing houses. We find such a tiling done for Pei-siaa 
literature, too, when we see cheap editions of baa.di, 
Hafiz, and otlier poets, for sale in Indian and Persian 
bazars Some such effort was necessary to popularise 
our poets by means of cheap publications, and the 
depot has supplied the want. 


3’ears 1 The idea fires their fancy, and they go on 


and imagine the Famine coming in state at the end 
of the twenty years and prostrating itself before me, 
saving: “Teach me, Lord, 1 perceive that I am but 
an apprentice.” And next they imagine Death 
coming, with his scythe and hour-glass, and begging 
me to marry his * daughter and reorganise his plant 
and run the business, ” 

“ Government starved a woman’s children to death 
and killed her sons. ” 

“ Friends came to ransom a captured girl ; but 
sentry refused, saying the white man wanted her 
because she was young, ” 

“ The crucifying of sixty women ! 

Gujarati. 


Siriyono Satin i, e., Giinihan Kala^ the Art of 
Knitting, by Alibai Hoshangji Gasdar, Printed 
at the Chcrag Printing Press, Bombay. Ulns- 
t rated. Pp. 780. Cloth hound. frgoSJ. 

The authoress has chosen her models from various 
English works on Knitting;and has illustrated her 
instructions with drawings and pictures to guide the 
hand of the beginner, it is remarkable as a production 
in Gujarati comingfrom the pen of a Parsi lady. \Vc 
say remarkable, because in spite of the efforts in 
several directions in the community to part from all 
the moorings which bind them to this country, its 
language, its dress, its customs, w'orks like this show 
that it is difficult to do away with the heritage of 
centuries and that Gujarati will have to serve as their 
mother-tongue for some time to come. 

Tavikhe Zuhitr-oKavaUe^DovDlat-e-Parsiyan or the 
history of the Rise and Fall of the Parsi Empire by 
Jamshedji PaJanji Kapadia. Printed at the Bombay 
Samachar Press : Bombay. Vol. 1 . Part Ipp. ^24. h ; 
voL II Part L pp, 900 Cloth bound { 1906 ). 


* Confessions of the Agents of the Mongalla or Anvmoise 
Trust in 1901.— S. a. M. 


This is anotlier production in Gujarati from the 
'pen of a Parsi The name of the author, an old veteran 
of sevent}^ 3'ears, is a name to conjure with on all 
matters respiecting ancient Persian history. A fine 
Zend and Persian scholar, he lias been following very 
keenly the researches and writings of Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Rawdinson. Cuneiform inscriptions, and 
the flood of light thrown by researches in Archoeology, 
Philology, and other sciences, have all helped Mr. 
Kapadia to produce a work in Gujarati, unique of its 
kind, stupendous in proportion, interesting and ins- 
tructives to scholars, and even ordinary readers, and 
in all matters on a par with works of European 
savants. The volumes under review are but a fra-g- 
ment, they take us from the dim ages of the past in- 
to the light of history up to the death of Darius the 
Great, son of Hystaspes, B. C. 496. The history is in- 
tended to be carried up to the time of the subversion 
of the Persian Empire by the Arabs in the Seventh 
Century. We wish the author long life and energy- 
enough to complete this self-imposed labour of love. 


Printed and Published bv Fhrna Chandra Dass, at the Kuntaline Press, 
61 k 62 f Bowbazar, Street, Calcutta. 
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Being a Commentary on the new Civil Procedure Code, Act No. 5 of 1908, and on matters 
of Civil Practice, by Mr. M. L. Agarwai^a, Bar-at-Law. The first voluoie, containing the text of 
all the sections, orders, rules, and the second and third schedules, (Arbitration and Execution of decrees 
by Collectors) and the Commentry thereon is now ready for delivery. The second volume contain- 
ing the table of cases, the Index of subject-matter, and the Forms in the Appendices, will be ready 
shortly and despatched as soon as it is out of the Press. 

The book is priced very low Rupees twelve only. 

The principal advantages of the book are 
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3. 

4. 
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Clearness and completeness of exposition. ; ^ ^ 

The Facility with which rulings on any part of a section or a riile can be found. 
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A clear indication of overruled and obsolete rulings. 
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The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta). — 

'Fhe ‘‘'Modern Review/’ which has removed its office 
from Allaliabad to Calcutta, continues to maintain its 
easy first place in the r;.inks of .Indian periodicals. 
What with the excellence of its plates and portraits, 
it brims, month after month, with the most intere, sting* 
and entertaining articles. The place of honor, in the 
August issue, is given to an article by Lady* Isabel 
Margesson headed “Liberty vs. Authority in Edu- 
cation.” There is an article entitled “The Stiffening* 
of Congress” by that well-known friend of India, 
Mr. John Hopps, Editor of the “Coming Daya” We 
believe the headings of a few cither articles would show 
how very interesting* arc the contents of the present 
number: — “I'he Monopolies of the East India Com- 
pany;” “Indians in the Far East,” “Evolution, not 
revolution in Russia,” “The Bhotias : the People of 
the Ea, stern Borderland of Kumaon,” “The Arts and 
Industries of Sind,” “The Place of the Kindergarten 
in Indian Schools,” “Nationality and its Basis.” 
There are 15 illustrations, including the portrait of 
Mr. Tilak. 

The Bengalee (Calcutta). — 

Punctually on the ist August the Modern Review 
was issued. But punctuality is not its only* virtue. We 
have been so interested in the number ‘that ■we have 
read it right through ; and our readers will find that 
it is fascinating to a degree. We have no hesitation 
in saying that it is one of the best Reviews published 
in India or elsewhere. We hope it will meet with 
the public support which it so largely deserves. 

The Gujarati (Bombay). — 

Though only in the second y^ear of its existence, the 
Modern Review has out-distanced most of the other 
monthlies in point of the eminently readable matter 
it contains unfailingly in every number and the 
excellence of its art specimens. It is, moreover, a 
splendid example to many other publications in the 
wonderful punctuality with which it makes its appear- 
ance from month to month. The August number is 
before us, and there are several informing and in- 
structive articles in it. The openingpaper by the Lady' 
Isabel Margesson on ‘Liberty w. Authority in Edu- 
cation’ is very suggestive and ought to be read by 
Indian parents as well as teachers. The article on 
‘the Monopolies of the East India Company,’ and 
several sii*nilar articles that appeared in previous 
numbers, are based on original sources and give the 
reader an idea of the iniquitous system of monopolies 
adopted by^ the East India Company^ which was one 
of the principal causes of the ruin of our industries 
and trade. We hope we shall not be misunderstood 
when we say that, highly as we value the immense 
pains taken by the writer of these articles in digging 


into the uninviting and inas.sive tomes of blue-books, 
their value would be enhanced if he adopted a more 
judicial attitude and were less bitter in tone in dis- 
cussing the subject. As the}' stand, the frankly' anti- 
British bias which is exhibited at almost every second 
line rather detracts from the worth of the production. 
It is doubtless useful to study' economic history' but it 
is scarcely profitable to reopen old sores especially at 
this juncture. The Rev. John Page Hopps, a high- 
minded friend of India and of freedom to whom our 
countrymien must be grateful for his hope-inspiring 
messages, writes on ‘The Stiffening of the Congress.’ 
He wants the Congress to do something instead of 
contenting itself with the passing of resolutions. The 
advice is a familiar one, and we could wish that the 
reverend gentleman had told us what it was that the 
Congress should ‘do.’ It is a political assembly with 
certain defined functions, and these it has excellently' 
discharged. We have perused the article with the 
care that is due to the author, but must confess that 
it is disappointing. There are no less than thirteen 
other articles, all more or less worth reading, besides 
a number of ‘Notes’ and well executed illustra- 
tions, which are a special feature of the Modern 
Review. It is a wonder how Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee manages to make it pay for the un- 
usually' low subscription of Rs. 6 year. He has given 
the inner story* of his literary enterprise in the same 
number. It shows how these ventures in India mean 
self-sacrifice, anxiety and even loss. We may assure 
our readers that the Modern Review richly deser\'es 
generous support and we hope it will secure wider 
appreciation and patronage from the intelligent public. 

India (London). — 

With its July number, the “Modern Review,” of 
Calcutta enters' upon its fourth volume. The high 
standard indicated in its opening number had been 
well maintained, and not the least among its merits 
is the scrupulous punctuality with which it makes its 
appearance on the first of every month. Mr. Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee, the editor, is to be congratulated 
upon the admirable periodical he offers to the Indian 
public for a yearly subscription of Rs. 6^ (eight shil- 
lings). Its paper and type are excellent its contents 
are from the pen of the best-known publicists in India, 
and its illustrations are alway-'S a remarkable feature 
in each issue. 

The Indian Daily Telegraph (Lucknow). — 

The Modern Revievo for August provides the reader 
with a very wide choice of subjects. . . 

Indian Education (Edited by Prof. J* Neiso:^’.:; 

Fraser, m.a., Oxon). — ' " ■' 

The Modern Review begins its fourth volume 
the July issue, The issue contains 88 pp* of reacu#g^, 
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matter, the English of which throughout is excellent, 
while the printing' is admirably accurate. The illus- 
trations are also liberal and excellent, and without 
wishing to make a comparison ungenerous to other 
good magazines in India we certainly think the 
Modern Reriew has good claims to be considered 
the most remarkable literary enterprise in the country. 

The Indian Messenger (Calcutta). — 

As usual, the present number of this valuable journal 
is full of inleresling articles and beautiful illustrations. 
The editor s notes, by no means- the least interesting 
feature of the journal, are as thoughtful and ably 
written as ever,... The article we have referred to is b}^ 
Lady Isabel Margesson, a daughter of Lord Hobart 
and a cousin of Lady Ripon. it forms one of the 
chapters of a book which the writer is preparing to 
bring out. It will embody her experiences as a mother 
absorbed in the upbringing of her children. The 
article is a most suggestive one, scattering’, in a rather 
diffused manner, thoughts which, when put together 
systematically and developed into practical principles, 
will form a new and valuable science of education. 
The editor of the Modem Review seems to share our 
scepticism as to an}' important step being taken by 
the Government towards granting self-g'overnment to 
the people of this country notwithstanding all the 
pleasant promises contained in Lord Morley’s and 
Mr. Buchanan’s recent speeches. On this we quote 
below a little paragraph from the Modern Review 
characterised alike by wit and wisdom. Our con- 
temporary’s parody of Tennyson and the Fourth 
Gospel will be found to be specially clever. 

The Indian Mirror (Calcutta).-— 

Taking all in all, the “Modern Review,” edited by 
Babu Raniananda Chatterji, has well-nigh established 
its claim to be the premier Magazine published in 
India. The punctuality of its appearance is one of 
its best recommendations, and its g'eneral get-up is 
admirable. The contributions are learned, varied, 
useful and instructive. We congratulate the Editor 
on his having secured the help of some well-known 
English and American writers, besides that of a number 
of renowned Indian scholars. The nice illustrations 
that adorn its pages month after month are altogether 
a novel and most interesting feature of the Review, 
We often wonder how could the Editor serve up such 
delicious treats to his readers for such an insignificant 
charge as Rs. 6 per annum. The monthly Notes, 
penned by the Editor on current topics, are very in- 
teresting reading, and though we may not agree with 
him in all his views and sentiments, we milst frankly 
admit that he often has the knack of saying right things 
on most subjects in his usually forcible and trenchant . 
style. The August number of the which is 

lying on our table, fully maintains the high standard 
of its excellence, and affords not only amusement 
and instruction, but also food for serious reflection. 
We wish the Editor hearty success in his venture. 

The Oriental Review (Bombay).— 

■.,We welcome month by month this regular and in- 

■ ij^g magazine, which has come to be our companion. 

iomes every month charged with a mission and a 
message of its own, and during the short period of its 


career has become one of the assets of the Indian 
nation, towards its higher development and regenera- 
tion. It writes always from a national point of view 
and is marked with an independence of tone which is 
very refreshing in these days of servile dependence on 
one or the other of so many parties. The August 
number is full of rich and varied matter like its prede- 
cessors. The place of honour is given to “Liberty 
versus Authority in Education” by the Lady Isabel 
Margesson, after which comes “The Monopolies of the 
East India Company,” which gives the reader an idea 
of the iniquitous system of monopolies adopted by the 
East India Company which was one of the principal 
causes of the ruin of our industries and trade. Mr. 
Saint Nihal Sing, whose articles on Indian students in 
foreign lands are so refreshing', writes this month on 
Indians in the Far East. It is certainly inspiriting to 
read of the enterprise, resource, virility, patriotism and 
religious toleration of Indians in the Far East. ^ After a 
variet}' of other articles the editor gives his notes, 
which are one of the most interesting parts of the 
magazine. Any one who wishes to be in touch with 
the Movement^ as we may well call the movement going 
on in the country for progress and reform, ought to 
resort to the glowing pages of the Modern Review^ 
especially to the brilliant notes of Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, its able and versatile editor. 

The Pheenix (Karachi). — - 

With commendable punctuality, the Modern Review 
for Aug'ust is laid on our table. As usual, its contents 
are of charming variety and of absorbing interest. The 
Review opens with an instructive article — “Liberty vs. 
Authority in Education” — from the facile pen of I^ady 
Isabel Margesson, a daughter of Lord Hobart, and a 
cousin of Lady Ripon. She is now preparing to bring 
out a book on her experiences as a mother absorbed in 
the up-bringing of her children. 

The article entitled the “Monopolies of the East 
India Company” is based upon original research and 
conveys to the reader an idea of the iniquitous system 
of monopolies adopted by the East India Company, 
which was one of the main causes of the ruin of our 
arts, industries and trade. The lesson that is taught 
to us in the concluding paragraph should be borne in 
mind by all of us. 

“Indians in the Far East” is another commendable, 
article. In this article, vSaint Nihal Sing informs us 
about the doings of our countrymen who are abroad. 
We are glad to learn from the article that enterprise, 
resource, virility, patriotism and religious toleration 
are the salient features of the Indian settlement in the 
Far East. 

Professor J. Nelson Fraser delightfully depicts the 
charms of the Nilgiris and describes some of the curious 
customs of the Todas. En passant^ he discusses the 
question as to whether the Todas can be called Hindus, 
and suggests that probably Hinduism is of indigenous 
growth. 

“Evolution, not revolution in Russia” is an attrative 
article, which would be a revelation to those simpletons 
who think that modern Russia is nothing but a blood- 
stained battlefield where the sway of the Anarchist and 
the Revolutionary Terrorist reigns supreme. No doubt, 
terrorism and repression are prevalent there. But 
side by side with the revolution there goes on peaceful 
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wning and shows in an article on The Arrival of 
Ae American Fleet in the Pacific Waters and its 
Historic Significance why India should be interested 
m the question. Babu Mahananda Gupta, b.\ late 
Collector of Calcutta, shows in an illustrated paper 
that the doctrine of the Divine Triad is not peculiar 
or original to Christianity ; but prevailed in ancient 
times all over Asia, and is probab!)- of Indian oriirin. 
he question of_ maintaining the fertility of the soil 

IS of foremost importance in Agriculture. Mr. R. N. 
Tagore of the University of Ilfinois, writinsr on Le- 
gumes as Nitrogen gatherers, gives the histnrv of the 
experiments carried on by Western scientists' to as- 
certain how peas, beans and other leguminous plants 
gather nitrogen from the atmosphere and increase 
the fertility of the soil. The condudmg paragraph 
gives the conclusion of scientists on the subject. Sister 
Nivedita has an article on the Place of the Kinder- 
garten in Indian Schools. Mr, B. C, Mu^umdar, 
who has been invited to read a paper at the Third 
International Congress of the History of Religions 
which meets in Oxford next month, criticises Dr! 
Grierson in certain remarks he has made in the 
Language Chapter in the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
Nationality and its Basis was a paper read at the 
London Indian Union by Mr. B. K. Das which the 
editor has thought it worth while to republish. There 
are 15 illustrations, including reproductions of Raph- 
ael s St. Catharine, Mr. M. V. DhurandhaPs “The 
Killing of Tadaka’’ (in two colours), and portraits 
of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and of Mr. Banwari 
Lai Varma, an Indian traveller. It is a wonder to 
us how Mr. Chatterji is able to supply such nutritious 
rood tor the small charge he makes. 

The West Coast Spectator (Calicut), — 

The place of honour in the “Modern Review" for 
August which, as usual, made its appearance punctually 
on the ist instant, is given to the article “Liberty vs. 
Authority in - Education" by the Lady Isabel Marges- 
son, which shows how parents may retain the confidence 
of their children even when the latter are grown up. 
This is followed by the “Monopolies of the East India 
Company." The writer gives the reader in forcible 
and clear language an idea of the system of monopelies 
adopted by the East India Company, and which was 
mainly rasponsible for the throttling of our industries 
and commerce. Rider Haggard continues his story 
the “Yellow God." In his article. “Ootacamund, the 
Todasand some reflections" Professor Fraser gives an 
interesting sketch of the hill tribe and the charms of 
the Nilgiris. This is followed by Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh's illustrated article “Indians in the Far East" 
in the course of which Mr. Singh gives useful informa- 
tion regarding the pursuits and life of Indians abroad. 
The writer of “Evolution not revolution in Russia" 
explodes the common belief regarding Russia that it 
is a land of assassins, bombs and conspiracies, and 
points^ out that the work of peaceful evolution under 
the direction of patriotic men is progressing in the 
land of the Czars. The article is illustrated. The ’ 
most noteworthy article in the current number seems 
to us to be that on “The Stiffening of Congress" by 
Mr. John Page Hopps, Editor of the Coming Day. ^ 
Mr. Hopps has some valuable suggestions for Con- ^ 
gressmen, chief among them being that the Congress 
should cease to ask and begin to act,' This would not 
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only qualilv. 'rh<.> are ilhiminaiing, .■.tinuiialinK, ^ 
inlXTCslins-. quoted, in our lasMssue, ftom one , 

of the arlic!e«. We quote Iroin another in ihi.s. .vs 
reo'ards the illustratiun'^, thmig-h we ao not apitieu.m- 
alfof them, wc know that a _ few tyill be considered 
treasures bv those who care lor noble pictures. of. 
Catharine” in the present number is one of these. 
That divine look arrests the attention and compels . 

reverence. To meet with a reprc.sentat ion like that :u . 
the threshold of one's acquaintance with the contents 
of llie Review is a privilege the \ahu, of which cannot 
bo put into words. Indeed if pitted against each 
Other the simple scr^Tcc which a pictuic like that 
does outweighs in value all the infonuation and instruc- 
tion which "the writings contain. While these have 
their u.se, that has its beauty. And -a thing* ot beauty 
beino- “a iov for ever” the introduction ot such pio- 
ducHons of art as Raphael's -St. Catharine immen..clv 
enhances the value of the Mag^a^ine.^ 
things considered, the last number oi the JVoden? 
Review only increases our admiration for the abuu} 
of its ^editor in particular and our hopes m the possi- 
bilities in the Bengali character in general 


die people, but will 
’! would understand.” Mr. 
..C-i the establishment of Arbitration 
'klcutlv wants the Indians to give ^up 

■ liurto evolvc'their own-destiny ■ 

and Industries of Sind” Mr. 
es a readable account of 

tance. Amongv other 
■ r be mentioned ^ -Doctrine 

Triad in Ancient A.sia,” by Babu Ma- 
Piace of Kindergarten m 
l.angiiages in the 

■; intended by the 

'Muziimirar, to show the errors made 
in his article on Lmiguagos in the 
^iai Gazetteer of India, i he 
the Editor display much 
‘ ‘ and indepen- 
ineludecl an appre- 


oniy be good lrajiiing for . 
precisely what Johii Bull 
Hopps advocates i' 

Courts, and cvi..- ^ . 
the - Mendicant policy” ^ 
unaided. In - I he Arts 
Kundumiil Manghirsiiig giv 
the arts aod industries of his proy 

articles of Ini crest nia\yL~ 

of the Divine T. Ad /- 
hananda Gupta, n.A.. the 
I ndian schools, '* and t lie ‘ ‘ ArY<yi _ 

Imperial Gazetteer of India” whicn is 

.* xi D n , <-."1 «hnw 

writer, Mr. B. 1 ^. 
by Dr* Grierson 
new edition of the Imper 
...THcites .aiid,,^^^ by ^ . 

keenness of thought, breadth ot vision 
dence* Among the -Notes ' are r'\ " 

ciaiive sketch "of the Mangalore depressed Classes 
Mission and Mr. Ranga Rao’s labours in the cause 
of the backward classes, .and a trenchant criticism of 
fudge Plnhcy’s judgment m the 1 innevelly cases. M . 
Chatteriee’s reflections on the ups and downs of 
newspaper enterpri.se, which we print elsewheie, 
SWto be read by all.. There are IS 
•jn the current number, including 't 

Raphael’s St. Catharine, Mr, Dhurandha^ 

ofradaka” and an c.vceUenl portrait of Mr. Tilak. 
Altogether, the number before us more than fully 
,'inaiiiains the Review’s reputation a.s the P'^mie 
■ ' Indian magazine ; and it i.s with shame and regret w 
' ' hear that ‘the support given to such a high clas. 
/monthly by our educated countrymen is not at all 
■'''encouraging. 

. The World and New Despensation 
(Calcutta,) — 

Punctuality almost religiou.sly practised imd car'-ied 

to excess seems to be the characteristic of the Modern 
Emew of which the August number reached us on 
• the evening of the 31st July. .Mr. Saint N.hal Smg 
' contributes' in it a vigorous article on Indians in the 
Far East” from which the following observations full 

of inspiration for all Indians are quoted 

The Modern Review has been so well received by 
the entire Indian Pre,ss that it might seem superfluous 
to add another word of praise to what wq ha.ve already 
said about it. But when by its own merits it compels 
admiration again and again and renews our interest in 
itself there is no harm in our saying so. I he punctuality 
with which it comes out and which has become pro- 
verbial now seems to be the least of its virtues. For 
the Augnst number which, as we have already said, by 
its over'“punctuality, carried the practice of that virtue 
to excess, has i« it articles and. illustrations some of 
which might be worth preserving. The articles are, 
■sneakim2‘* up -to date. But that is not their 
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supply of ink for many thousands of impressions, as. 6, 
and 12. 

Our Rubber Stamps are well known for their superior 
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KESHRANJAN OIL. 


KESHRANJAN 


Is always imitated but never equalled, 


KESHRANJAN 


Specifics for the Season. 


OUR BASAKARISHTA— Is a sure remedy lor 
Coughs in general, Asthma, Difficulty of breathing 
Shortness of breath, Tightness and oppress fon of the 
chest, Wheezing, Night sweats, &c., &c. Price-fier phial 
Re, r. Packing and postage As, 5, 


Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, 


GaVTr MED/GAL JD/f»LOMA*HOLOEff( 


Member of the Chemical Society ^ Paris; Society of 
Chemical Industry, London / Surgical- Aid -Society, 
London, Etc,, Etc. 


la-f & 19, LOWER CHITPUR ROAD, 

CALCUTTA. 


S. P. SEN & CO.’S 


FINE SWADESHI PERFUMES 

Have imitations but no equal. 


Is now reported to have been largely imitated and 
the traders are warned against its numerous imitations 
-—none of which can approach it in quality and effi- 
caciousness ; and legal proceedings will be instituted 
against any one offering the same as above. 


Is highly perfumed and richly medicated. It cures 
nervous headache and dizziness. It removes exhaustion 
and cools worried brains. It ensures a vigorous 
growth of hair. 

Price Re. i per bottle. Re.:T'5 post free. 


SWADESHI 
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OUR PANCHATIKTA BATIKA-is a very safe and 
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low fever, accompanied by enlargement of spleen, liver, 
and cough, brain fever, double quotidian fever, in 
short, in all chronic cases of fever. Price per phial 
Re. I. Packing and postage As. 5; 


OUR ARSOHARA BATIKA—Cures Piles, bleed- 
ing or blind and Fistula, without surgical operation. 
Price per box Rs. f-4 ; Packing and postage As*. 3. 


SURAMA HAS MANY IMITATIONS 
BUT NO EQUAL. 


SURAMA 


SURAMA stands unequalled in the line of floral hair- 
oils. In fluidity, flavour, and perfection SURAMA 
leads the line. It enriches the colour, growth, and 
strength of the hair. It removes the hair diseases and 
cleanses the scalp. It has a persisting flavour that 
lasts a long-time after bath or toilet. Once used it is 
used always. 
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Price per bottle As, 12. Post-free Re. 1-3, 

3 phials Rs, 2, Post-free Rs. 2-14. 


S. P. SEN & Co., 
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LAVENDER WATER.— Quite un- 

like those spurious brands in the mar- 
ket. It is especially prepared to suit 
refined test and fashion. Has a 
peculiarly sweet and lasting perfume, 
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Parisian make. 
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finest bottles, each bottle in an elegant silk-covered 
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Have you seen the remarks of 
“BANDE-MATARAM” 
about our firm ? We quote below the same 
for your information : — 

The Indian Manufacturing Co.— We are glad to note that this well-known house— dealing 
exclusively in Swadeshi goods, has considerably extended its business and now ranks among one of 
the biggest houses for Indian goods. The show-room, is a standing contradiction to the statement 
so often made by Anglo-Indians that the Boycott movement has not resulted in'the development of 
Indian industries. We hope every lover of Indian goods will pay a visit to the show-rooms of the 
Company to get convinced in the matter. 

- ^ Head Office-^33, Canning - Street:, 

Branch — 101, Canning Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Confidential Trade Catalogue on application. 
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Price list sent free on applicatioti. 
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Telescopic folding with automatic bellows, spring 
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VV/IN <X CALCUTTA. 


RAY MITRA & CO 
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ALAKA KANTI OIL. 

A very sweet-scented oil invaluable for the luxuriant 
growth and preservation of hair. It keeps the head 
cool, and cures debility of the brain, nervousness, 
melancholia, shortsight, and other diseases connected 
with the disorder of the brain, * 
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4 pttials Rs. 1-8, 1 dozen Rs. 4-4. 

Vaidja Kaviraj Mathura Nath Majuaidar, Kavjatirtha. 
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INDIAN ART AT THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS 


A paper, entitled “The influence of Greek 
on Indian Art/’ read by Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy at the 15th Session 
of the International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, held in Copenhagen last August, will 
be of great interest to students of Indian 
art, as it is the first attempt yet made by 
an Indian scholar to dispute the views of 
European archaeologists as to the extent 
and significance of Hellenic influence on 
Indian art. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy said that, when, in 
the study of Sinhalese decorative art, he 
first met with certain peculiar types of 
ornament, forcibly recalling early Mediter- 
ranean forms, he had assumed the common 
view as to the extent, permanence and 
importance of the influence of Greek on 
Indian art, and endeavoured to explain the 
presence of these decorative forms in Ceylon 
on those lines. At that time he accepted 
such statements as those of Griinwedel’*''* 
that the ideal type of Buddha was created 
for India by foreigners. He had also assumed 
that decorative forms such as the continu- 
ous branch, palxnette, honevsuckle. etc.. 


Mm 
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Indian art could have been founded on later date. It may raAer be doubted 
such a decadent Greeko-Roman basis. , whether any of the most beautiful or impoi- 

So far from foreigners having given to tant Indian sculpture can be certeinly 
India the ideal of Buddha, the Gandhara assigned to a date earlier than 300 A.D. It 
scultures should perhaps be regarded as would be truer to say that _ not until the 
the work' of late Greeko-Roman crafts- direct effects of the foreign influence had 

men striving in vain to interpret Indian been forgotten, could the truly Indian schools 

ideals. The sculptures themselves show of sculpture have arisen. 

how little of value in art the Western world Dr. Coomaraswamy went on to give 
had at that time to offer to the East. His- references in old Buddhist literature to show 

tory repeated itself : the result of foreign in- that India possessed its own schools of 

fluence on Indian art during the first few sculpture long before the Gandhara period ; 
centuries of the Christian era, was not, per- he referred also to the early use of imperma- 
haps, of any more value than the influence of nent materials,^ which must^ not be ovei^ 
Western arl: on Indian at the present day. looked in considering the origin of Indian 

The zenith of Greek art was in the fifth artistic ideals. ^ ■ 

Gentiirv B. C, if not earlier ; the zenith of With regard to decorative forms in Indian 
Indian" art, in times certainly later than the art which had been attributed to early 
third century A..I 3 . T.he seiiiiuence of cause liellenic influence, it should be remembered 
and effect would be hard to trace; it was that in early ^ times the Mediterranean was 
not of the decadence of the one, that the so much an integral^ part of the oriental 
achievement of the other was born. world, that it was easier and truer to ex* 

The question, however, depended essenti- plain resemblances by common origin than 
ally upon religious and philosophical con- by borrowings. The reason of the ^ reseni- 
siderations. The philosophies of Greek and blances might be sought, Sister Nivedita 
Indian art were poles apart. Greek art had said, in the existence of common 
had in it no touch of mysticism. The gods early Asiatic Art, which has left its utter- 
were but grand and beautiful men ; some- most ripple marks alike on the shores, of 
times, in the case of many Apollos, it is uii- Hellas, the extreme west of Ireland, Etruria, 
certain even whether the representation is a Phoenicia, Eg3^pt, India and China.’' The 
god or an athlete. Indian art is essentially real home of this art may have been in 
transcendental : it was not concerned with Mesopotamia. It owed much to Egyptian 
the representation of perfect men^ but with influence. 

the intimation of Divinity. Beside the re- The decorative art of the Greeks was 
cognition of this fact, the question of just so different in spirit from Indian, that it 
how far Classic influence can be traced could have given little to it ; they regarded 
in the outward detail of Indian art, became very little any aspect of nature except man 
of little moment. himself; they had no conception of ideal 

The point was not that Classic influence art in relation to any but the human form ; 
was absent, but that it was itself decadent, whereas the Indian love of nature, and 
and at best un-indian, and that nearly all sense of unity with it, led the Indian a^rtist 
that was good in later Indian art was there to cover surfaces with all sorts of idealized 
in spite of it Of course if it were said, as Mr. vegetable forims, as well as animal. The 
Vincent Smith said in the last edition of the idealistic rendering of trees at Barahat 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, that, ‘^after reached a perfection which the Greeks never 
A.D. 300 Indian sculpture properly so-called at any time attained. 

hardl}^ deserves to be reckoned as art,” the In conclusion, Dr. Coomaraswamy said 
whole question xvas begged. But no artist that a consideration of the fundamental 
familiar with the Indian art of all periods difference in the spirit and aims of Classic 
would for a moment accept such a statement, Greek and true Indian art, made it necessary 
the sculpture dealt with by Mr.- Havell— to -reconsider the question of the extent 
whose ‘flndian Sculpture and Painting”' was and nature of Greek influence on Indian 
the only important work- on. Indian, art,- airt Earty India did not, alone' in all the 
considered as art, rather than ^as material- world, lack all knowledge of the arts; the 
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was not of great artistic importance ; and foreign,, Gtasco-Roman craft 
It was not until this influence had ' partly an ideal for India art to imitate 
faded, that the really great achievement of Grunwedel had said, but th 
Indian art was attained. Indian philosophy gradually 

■ -Mr. E. late Principal of the and indianising Gra^co-R' 

Calcutta School of Art, congratulated Dr, true Indian ideal 
Coomaraswamy on being one of the first pressed at all in th 
Indians of modern times to understand the sculpture. 

significance of Indian art and to come as conceived by the Gra::co-Ro 
forward as its Interpreter. Indians, he said, ‘ " 

must general be the best interpreters of 
their own art, provided that they had suffi- 
cient artistic discrimination to study it 
from the Indian point of view ; but hitherto of the Ind 
they had been content to accept without 
question the views of European critics. 

Speaking as an artist, and not as an 
archaeologist, he ventured to think that 
Europe had altogether misjudged the posi- 
tion of India among the great art schools 
of the world, because it had not yet under- 
stood the philosophy of Indian art and how 
it differed from the art philosophy of Europe. 

Though there had been a great advance in 
the appreciation of Indian literature, Euro- 
pean artists for the most part were still as 
ignorant of Indian art as European men of 
letters were of Indian literature before the 
translation of Sakuntala. Orientalists had 
applied the art philosophy of Greece and 
Italy to the elucidation of Indian art, and 
European artists had at present little con- 
ception of any philosophy outside the range 
of their own art. 

The question which Dr. Coomaraswamy 
had raised was a very important one for 
the right understanding of Indian art. It 
was a direct challenge to the interpretation 
of Indian art history put forward b}^ pro- 
fessor Grunwedel, whose Buddhist Art in 
India'’ was the recognised text-book for 
Indian archseologists. He was bound to 
say that having himself attempted, as Dr. 

Coomaraswamy had done, to divest himself 
of European prejudices and to study Indian 
art froni an Indian point of view, he found 
himself in the same camp. 

He would even go further than Dr. 

Coomaraswamy, and suggest that if the 
history of Gandharan sculpture were pro- 
perly understood, we should- speak not of 
the influence of Greek or Gr^cd-Rbman art 
.on Indian art, but of the influence of .Indian 
art upon Gr^co-Roman" art. F or what he 
saw in’. Gandharan. sculpture was not “the 


'smen creating 
as Professor: 
e influence of 
transforming 
^.oman art. The 
of Divinity w'as not ex- 
e earliest Gandharan 
The early Gandharan Buddha, 
man sculp- 
tors, was simply a god of the Graeco- 
Roman pantheon posing uncomfortably as 
an Indian Yogi. The later Gandharan 
sculpture, it was true, contained the germ 
ian ideal, but that was only after 
the Graeco-Roman craftsmanship had 
become more or less Indianised by Indian 
thought or when the infusion of Brahrnani- 
cal ideas into Buddhism had begun to 
create the ideal of Buddha as a divine be- 
ing, with a superhuman transcendental bodyJ 
^ It was in fact, not Greek influence, or 
Graeco-Roman influence, but Brahmanical 
ideas In Buddhism and the teaching of the 
art schools attached to the great Universities 
of Northern India which created the Indian 
artistic ideal of Buddha. Most European 
critics had disparaged Indian sculptors 
for what they called their ignorance of the 
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for Hellenic types irt Asiatic art, they would 
look nearer home and consider ^ the vastly 
more, numerous evidences of Asiatic cratts- 
manship which abound in European art. 
We should then probably, gam a mucii 
clearer insight into the history of the arts 
of medieval Europe than we have at present. 

Mr. HavcU considered it a great artistic 
error to place the zenith of Indian sculp- 
ture at the third century A.D., as both 
B'ergusson and Professor Griinwcdel had 
done. This estimate would make ^ the 
Amaravati sculptures the greatest achieve- 
ment of Indian art, and place Indian sculp- 
ture at a decidedly low level compared 
with the masterpieces of Europe. But m 
his opinion the Amaravati sculptures, 
though often much superior to Gandharan 
. art, were yet far below the best sculptures 
of Elephantaand Ellora, \vhich archmologi^s 
attributed to the eighth ^ century A.D. 
Certain Iv they were far inferior to the 
splendid^Buddhist and Hindu sculpture of 
Borobudur in Java, which is true Indian art 
of a much later date than Amaravati. At 
Amaravati, moreover, the true Indian ideal 
is not yet perfected : it is still in process of 
evolution. The Hellenic Influence, such as 
it is, is more pronounced than in any other 
great group of Indian sculptures, but it is 
certainly not the dominant note, even at 
Amaravati. 

The key to the understanding of the 
Indian artistic ideal was not to be found 
in the investigation of Hellenic influence. 
Indian artists were never so impressed, as 
Europeans are, by the superiority of the 
Hellenic ideal as to wish to imitate it. On 
the contrary, whenever Graeco-Roman, or 
other foreign craftsmen, came their way, 
Indians made use of them only to convert 
the Hellenic ideal into one which ^ Indian 
philosophy created for them-— that ideal of 
a body purer and finer than common mortal 
clay, freed from worldly passions and desires. 

There was one point in Dr. Coomaraswa- 
my’s excellent paper to which Mr. Havell said 
he would take exception. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy spoke of the idealisation of tree and 
plant forms at Barahat. Mr. Havell could 
not see in Asokan sculpture any traces of 


true Indian idealism, which was absolutely 
different from the idealism of Greek art 
He would describe the sculpture of Barahat 
and also that of Sanclii as belonging to the 
early naturalistic school of Indian m. 
What Dr. Coomaraswamy called the idealisa- 
tion of the trees at Barahat he would rather 
describe as a generalisation or conventiona- 
lism of form, dictated as much by technical 
considerations as by a desire to idealise. 
That was not specially characteristic ot 
Indian art. Indian idealism m sculpture 
and painting belonged to a much later 
period. He could not see any distinct 
dence of it before the first century of the 
Christian era, or about the time when the 
Mahaydna doctrine of Buddhism began to 
prevail in the philosophical schools ot 
Northern India. 

He would not pretend to be able to 
wei«h the literary evidence bearing on the 
histoiT of Indian art. As an artist he pre- 
ferred to let art speak for itself. But of 
this he felt sure that when the great works 
of Indian art were better known and undei- 
stood artistic opinion in Europe would 
place a far higher value upon the achieve- 
ments of Indian sculptors and painters than 
that which is now put upon them by 
archseologists. To hlrn the study of Indian 
sculpture and painting had been an 
opening into a new world of artistic thought 
full of a most wonderful charm. Indian 
sculpture had reached to highei imagina- 
tive flights than anj other in the world. 

Artists in Europe had now few oppor- 
tunities of realising this, for there did not 
yet exist in Europe or in Asia a single 
Museum in which the great masterpieces 
of Indian art were at all adequately 
represented. Perhaps not until some enthu- 
siastic art lover, like Her Jacobsen, whose 
splendid galleries the members of the Con- 
gress had seen in Copenhagen, came for- 
ward to endow the study of Oriental art 
in the same munificent manner, ^ would 
Europe realise the greatness of Indian art, 
or what European art owed to Oriental 
artists and craftsmen. 

E. B*- H. 
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^RDHANARISWARA, OR SllIVA AND PaRVATI IN ONE FORM." A nTA. 
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ELEPHANTA, THE SYNTHESIS OF HINDUISM 


111 me jiibLuiv ui praises, me wnoie is like a verse from 

of Elephanta were Chandi. And we hold our breath in asto- 

le living rock. A nishment, as we look and listen, for here 

was, that ages had is a freedom of treatment never surpassed 

promise that would in art, combined with a message like that 

El. The idea that of mediseval Catholicism. The ^artist here 

had just arrived at uttered himself as securety as the Greek. 

The process of re- It was only in the thing said that he was 

yet begun. I he so different. And for a translation of that 

perhaps its greatest into terms European, ft needs that we 

1 religious sects, the should grope our way back to Giotto and 

termined more by Fra Angelico, and the early painters of 

geography than by missals. ■ 

i^hat then were the Our astonishment is with us still, as we 

1 historic, of the penetrate the shadows, and find our wav 

lephanta ? amongst the grey stone pillars, to that point 

were meant to be from which we can best see the great central 
apparent, on the Trimurti of the reredos. How softly, how 
of palace, fortifica- tenderly, it gleams out of the obscurity ! 
must certainly be Shadows wrought on shadows, silver-grey 
mediate neighbour- against the scarcely deeper darkness, this, 
and, several miles in truth, is the very “immanence of God in 
Kenheri, with its human life. On “its right is the sculptured 
lundred and eight panel, representing the universe according 
VO of which have to the Saivite idea. Siva and Parbati ride 
Its bathing tanks, together on the bull, and again— as in the 
ter floois, ^ on the carving of Durga, in the porch — the heavens 
was a university: behind them are like a chorus of song. On 

a,l : and both were the left of the Trimurti, finally, is the por- 

seat. trayal of the world of the Vaishnavite. 

approach, through Vishnu, the Preserver, has for Consort Laksh- 
3s in three panels mi, the Divine Grace, and the whole uni- 
e back wall of the verse seems to hail Him as God. It is the 
orch, as we enter heads of Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, grouped 
ow impressive are together in one great image, that make 
left ! On the left, up the Trimurti which fills the central 

2 representing Siva, recess, between these panels. 

re posture is that A ledge, for offerings, runs along below 
[ires a few minutes this series of pictures. The altar itself 
make sure of the where actual consecration took place, is 

1-skin, the serpents, seen to the spectator’s right, in the form 

are clear enough, of a little canopy-like shrine or Siva- 
or confusion. On Chapel, which once doubtless held the four- 
w relief of Durga, headed Mahadev that may today be seen ‘ 
universe, in GOD- outside the caves, and now contains the 
r the very air is ordinary image of Siva, as placed there at " 
gels chanting her some later date. We mav assume that 
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lights and oHerings dedicated liere^ were 
afterwards carried in procession, and finally 
placed before the various divisions of the 
great rercdos« The pillared hall held-, the 
congregation, and stands for the same thing 
as the nave in a Christian church, or the, 
courtyard, in a modern tanple like Dakkhin-' 
eswar. 

So much for the main cave. The plan of 
the entablature is carried out, however, in 
the architecliirc, and there are wings -'--con*- 
sisting of cells built round courtyards enclos« 
ing tanks'-'-to right and left of the great 
centra! chamber. And here, the carved 
aninials and other onianients that support 
short flights of stairs, and terraces, are all 
eloquent of a great art period, and a con- 
""'"ceptinn of life at once splendid' and refined.- ■ 

Elephaiita, then, perpetuates the Synthesis 
, of Hinduism. How royal was the heart 
that could portra}? no part of his people’s 
faith, — even though it held his personal 
conviction and worship — without the whole ! 
Not Saivite alone, but Saivite, Vaishnavite, 
and the , still remembered worshipper of 
Brahma, go to make up the Aryan congre- 
gation. All alike, it is felt, must be re- 
presented. Nay, wlien we recall the older 
Kenheri, we feel that not the churches alone, 
but also the monastic orders, outside all 
churches ; not society onhq but also the 
super»social org'anisation, denying rank, 
and ail that distinguishes society, had a 
place here. In the architectural remains 
within a certain area of the Bay of Bombay, 
we have a perfect microcosm of the Indian 
thought and belief of a particular period. 
The question that presses for determination 
is, what was that period. 

The first point to be noticed is the 
presence of Brahm 4 , In this Synthesis of 
Hinduism. In the Mahabharata, similarly, 
we are constantl}^ startled by the mention 
of Brahma. He is there called the grandsire, 
the creator, and sometimes the ordainer, 
with face turned on every side. This last 
attribute is perhaps derived from some old 
mysticism, which gave the Romans Janus, — 
from which our own January— and found 
expression amongst the Hindus in the four- ■ 
headed image, and the weapon- 'with four 
heads called Brahma’s head, as mentioned ‘ 
ill the Ramayaoa. While 'constantly refer- b 
red to in the Mahabharata, however, "Brah-: 
md is nowhere there invested' with "new,- , 


■ functions. He does not appear as a grow- 
ing concept of the divine. He pla}^^ rather 
the part of one receding froni actuality, 
who must constantly be memonalised. In 
the Piiranic stories of Krishna, similarly, 

, no one goes to Braliixid witli^ any prayer 
or austerity, as they do to Siva. He is 
no dynamic factor in the life of men. Tet 
He is the Creator, beyond all argument, 
and is in a position to impose on Krishna 
the test of divinity. He requires to be 
satisfied whether the young Hero is or is 
not an incarnation of Vishnu. 

In this quaint stoiy, of a practical joke 
played the Creator, there are volumes 
of history. To begin with, Bralimd is chief 
and eldest of Hindu post-vedic deities. His 
- position - needs '110 proving. It is-'-aecepted 
by all. Nor does Brahma himself, in the 
Piiranas, require to be convinced that 
Vishnu is the equal of Himself. Krishna, 
as the presentment of Vishnu, is new to 
Him, but Vishnu Himself He takes for 
granted. At the same time, while indis- 
putably supreme, Brahm^i is by no means 
a spiritual reality. That place, as other 
stories and the whole of the Mahabharata 
show, is filled b}^ Siva, with whom are 
associated all those philosophical ideas 
nowadays described as vedantic. And yet, 
if the story of Krishna had been written in 
the twentieth century, Brahma would have 
had no place in it at all. Partially for- 
gotten as He was then, He Is wholl}^ for- 
gotten now. From this evidence then, we 
may infer that the personality of Brahmd 
was the first, and that of Siva, the next, 
to be developed as concepts of Supreme 
Deity. 

Thus there w^^as a period in Hinduism, 
when the name of Brahmd the creator was 
held in reverence, — having dominated the 
theology of a preceding age — and used in 
conjunction with those of Siva and Vishnu, 
to make the specification of deity complete. 
Hinduism, at that time, deliberately preach- 
ed God as the Tliree-in-One, the Unity-in- 
Trinity. . This theological idea we find 
expressed in its- purity in the Caves of Ele- 
phanta, and perhaps slightly later, in the 
Ramayana of Valmiki. 

The poet Kalidasa, also, writing both the 
Kumara-sambhaba and the Raghuvamsa^ 
would appear to ‘ have been under. the ins- 
piration of this Hindu idea .of' the Trinity. 
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ELEPHANTA, THE SYNTHESIS OF HINDUISM 




He shared the desire of the power that 
carved Elephanta, to represent the synthesis 
of Hinduism by doing something to con- 
cretise both its popular aspects. 

But the form under which Vishnu appears 
in Elephanta is purely theological. It is 
Lakshmi-Nara5'ana, the idea that to this 
day is more familiar to the West and South 
of India than to Bengal. This theological 
concept — or “ dhnne incarnation,” as "it is 
called — was fully formulated, before the 
Rama3’ana was written, and is referred to 
there, much oftener than in the Maha- 
bharata ; though that also was meant to 
prove the identity of a certain Hero with 
Vishnu. Sita-Rama are from the very 
beginning argued as the bodying-forth 
of _ Lakshmi-Narayana in human form. 
Krishna, in the later epic, seems to be cons- 
ciously a second attempt to paint the mercy 
of God in incarnation. 

The ideas that succeed, in India, are 
always firm-based on the national past. 
Thus that idealism of the motherland which 
is to-day the growing force intellectually, 
can go back, for foundation, to the story of 
Uma, wedded in austerity to the great God. 
Similarly, it would be verjr interesting to 
see worked out, by some Indian scholar, the 
root-sources in Vedic literature, of these con- 
ceptions of Siva and Vishnu. One can 
hardly resist the conclusion that each was 
elaborated independently, in its own region. 
But it would also appear that both alike 
represent aspects of God which had been 
impressed on the popular imagination by 
the personality' of Buddha. 

Is such a theory shocking to the Hindu 
mind ? What if it were found to explain 
all the facts, better than any other ? May it 
not well be, after all, that Hinduism is no 
creature of a hoary antiquity, rigid and 
: immovable, fixed in stony preconceptions ; 
but, instead of this, young, plastic, creative, 
tingling with_ life and vigour, her charac- 
teristics carrying their history' with them, 
her errors mere maladies of childhood, to 
be speedily' outgrown ? 

If this be so, we shall have to think of 
the Mother-Church as the expression of a 
people who, between 500 B.C. and 500 A.D., 
were intensely modem and alive. Indian 
civilisation has educated its children from 
the beginning to the supreme function, of 


realising ideas. And ideas grew and 
succeeded each other, taking on new forms 
with amazing rapidity, in the period imme- 
diately before and after the Christian era. 
The impression that the chief formative 
impulse here was the life and character of 
Buddha, is extremely difficult to resist. On 
one side the stern monastic, on the other, 
the very projection into humanity of the 
Infinite Compassion, — the Blessed One was 
Doth of these. His character tvas the 
world’s proof that God was at once Pre- 
server of- His children, and Destroyer of 
their Ignorance, even while He was but a 
name for the Supreme Itself. Hence in 
men’s dreams of Siva, we see their effort 
thenceforth to realise the one, while Nara- 
yana is their personification of the other, 
of these attributes. 

Just as Buddha may have been the 
radiant centre, whence diverged the popular 
religions, so Benares may have been the 
spot where the idea of Siva was first con- 
ceived and elaborated. Many causes may- 
have contributed to this. The Deer Park 
seven miles away, must have been a monas- 
tic university before the time of Buddha. 
Its undisputed pre-eminence is shown, by 
the fact that he made his way to it, imme- 
diately on attaining enlightenment, becau.se 
it was there that his theory, or discovery, 
must be published to the world. From this 

we can see that the monk, although a little 

apart, rnust always have been an impressive 
figure in Benares, which w-as itself, at this 
particular period, mainly- a commercial and 
industrial centre, associated with a great ' 
Brahminic hearh, of Vedic memory. 

After the time of Buddha, while his name 
still reverberated throughout the length and 
bieadth of the land, Benares would doubt-' ■ 
less become a. place of pilgrimage, rendered 
doubly sacred^ by his memory and by its 
Vedic altar. The growing opinion that the 
Deity could take no delight in slaughter 
must have killed the sacrifices, and the 
Brahmins of Benares would take to cherish- 
ing a system of theology in w'hich the 
great God was represented as remote, soli- 
tary, and meditative. The right of all 
classes to interest themselves in religious : ' 
philosophy was indisputable, in face o? the 
work, done by the Buddhist Orders, and ’ ; 

. Vedafttic .theopi^s apd ,expiariatidns,.were 
eiveti freelir to Vtll 
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miilation of debris in the interim j however, 
it is now some eight or ten steps down. 
This fact alone gives us some notion of the 
age of the building. 

The image of Mahadeva has gone through 
many further phases of simplification since 
the day we speak of, but this Siva of Benares, 
and the other of Elephanta belong to a single 
historic period, and the small four-headed 
stupa outside the Caves, is one of their most 
precious relics. 

Hinduism throbs with the geography and 
history of India. How futile is the idea 
that the land had to wait for a railway- 
system, in order to realise her own unity ! 
In ever}?' image of Siva speaks the voice of 
pre-Gupta Benares. In that complex con- 
ception of Krishna which blends in one 
the Holy Child of Brindaban, the Hero of 
the Gita, and the Builder of Dwarka we 
celebrate the vision of the royal house 
of Pataliputra. In the Ramayana, we un- 
ravel the earlier dream of Kosala. And 
here in Elephanta, on the extreme West, we 
are confronted with a rendering of the great 
synthesis that comes after the formulation 
of Siva, and a moment before the writing 
of the Ramayana. Whence did Elephanta 
take her Lakshmi-Narayana ? And what 
must have been the solidarity of the country, 
w'hen the dream dreamt in Benares finds ex- 
pression here looo miles away, or the Vishnu 
carven here, is to be sung, in a decade or two, 
as Rama, in far-away Ayodhya of Kosala ! 

Wherever we turn, w'e are met by the 
same phenomenon; of the marvellous and 
effective unity of pre-medi^val India. That 
Narayana who is constantly worshipped in 
Madras, is the same whose images were 
wrought in Behar, so long ago as the fifth 
century. A single style of architecture 
characterises a single period, from Bhuban- 
eshwar to Cheetore. Every child knows 
the names of the seven sacred rivers, and 
the perfect iirtha^ for every province of India, 
has taken a man, these many centuries, to 
the Himalayas, to Dwarka, to Cape Comorin, 
and to Puri. 

Nivedita of Rk.-V. 


carried back over the coiiiitr}? to their dis- 
tant homes. 

We may suppose, meanwhile, that the 
nieraorial stupas continued to be placed in 
the sacred as at otlier^ scenes of Bud- 

dhist memory, by pious pilgrims. Little 
by little, the stupas changed their shape. 
At first plain, or simply ornamented, they 
came to have the four Buddhas on them, 
looking North, South, East, and West. 
Some were then made, by a natural tran- 
sition, with four large heads, instead of 
four seated figures. According to the 
'Brahmins, the God of the Aryans was 
Brahma, the personal aspect of Brahman. 
According to the thought of the world at 
that period, again, God, or Brahma, was 
"‘the Ordainer, with face turned on every 
sided' Hence the four-headed stupa was 
first, perhaps, regarded as the image of 
Brahma* But it could not long be so taken. 
The new conception of God was growing, 
and presently, with the post in the middle, 
it came to be regarded as Mahadeva, and 
then as Siva. From this time dates that 
^ notion of vSiva which prompts His saluta- 
tion as having ‘^five faces." 

There was a good deal of hesitation, at 
this period. Any one who has seen the 
„ bathing-ghat, at Baragaon, between Behar 
and Rajgir, rvili be in a position to judge 
in how many different directions the emblem 
of Siva might have been, evolved. The four- 
headed stupa for instance, was sometimes 
made to refer to Parbati. Finally, how- 
ever,— with the perfecting of the theological 
idea of Maheswara, — the modified stupa was 
taken as Siva. This particular phase must 
have occurred, just as the Rajputs began to 
settle in Rajputana, and this accounts for 
the prevalence of the four-headed Siva in 
that country. The famiiy-God of the royal 
line of Oodeypore is said to be a four-headed 
Mahadeva. In Benares, again, there may 
be more, but there is certainly one, temple, 
in the Tamil quarter, behind the monastery 
of ICedar Nath, where a Siva of the period 
m question is worshipped to this day. When 
first erected, this temple was doubtless on a 
level with the street. Owing to the accu- - 
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Imperial palaces 

Crown Prince Dara Shikoh's palace 


Hi<pi on a throne or royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of In cl, 

Or where thiyq'org'Goii.s East with richest hand 
Showers on her kinpj’s barbaric pearl and g'oid. 

W HEN Milton wrote the above lines^ 
■ could "he have been thinking of 
India under Shah Jahan, the builder 
of the Taj and the Peacock Throne ? For, 
the finest example of eastern royal magni- 
ficence was afforded by that King’s Court. 
The contemporary history of Abdul Hamid 
Lahori enables us to estimate accurately 
the wealth of the Mughal Emperor in 1648. 
A Rupee of that time was worth zs, 3d., but 
Its purchasing power was about seven 
„ times that of to-day. 

The revenue was 20 krot-es of Rupees (22I 
million pounds), of which the newly acquir- 
ed provinces, --^Daulatabad, Telingana, and 
Bag]ana,-~-yieided krores. The Crown- 
lands supplied the Emperor’s privy purse 
With three krores of Rupees (3I- million 
pounds sterling). 

In the first twenty years of his reign, Shah 
Jahan spent kroTcs of Rupees in rewards 
and gifts, about q-J krores in cash and 5 
mvres in kind. His buildings absorbed 
more than 2| krores^ as the following List 


=^ 3 , 06s, 635 

The Imperial jewellery was worth 5 
krores of Rupees, besides two krores' worth 
given awa}^ to the princes and others. Of 
the former, the Emperor wore on his head, 
neck, arms, and waist fully two krores' 
worth ; these were kept in the harem in 
charge of the women servants, while the 
remainder (worth 3 krores) was deposited in 
the outer apartments under the custody of 
the slaves. 

His rosary contained 5 rubies and 30 
pearls, and was valued at 8 lakhs. There 
were two other rosaries of 125 large round 
rubies worthy of kings ; between every pair 
of beads was a coloured yaqiit (topaz ?) The 
midmost bead in each rosarv 
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' ' and Shah Jahan ! Inside the throne, a poem 
by Haji Muhammad Jan gudsi, in 20 coup- 
. lets, was inscribed in letters of enamel, 
the last three words {Atirang-i^shahanshahH* 
adil) giving the date of its construction. 
Apart from the salary of the craftsmen, the 
materials alone of the throne cost one krore 
of Rupees. 

Such vast treasures would naturally tempt 
spoilers from far-off lands, and required a 
strong force to safeguard them. According- 
ly, we find that the Imperial army in 1648 
comprised — 

200.000 cavalry, 

8.000 mansabdars (comman- 

ders), 

7.000 ahadis (guardsmen) 

and mounted mus- 
keteers, 

40,000 '"foot musketeers and 
artillerymen, 

in addition to 

185.000 cavalry under the 
princes and nobles. 

Total ... 440,000 

These did not include the local militia, 
posted in the parganahs and commanded by 
the faiijdars^ kroris (District Collectors,) and 
amlas, — who must have numbered several 
lakhs more. In a letter written just before 
his captivity Shah Jahan describes himself 
as the lord of 900,000 troopers. The total 
armed strength of the empire, then, ap- 
proached one million of men, though it did 
not include ail India.| 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

* Of these 10,000 accompanied the Emperor and the remain- 
ing 30,000 were quartered in the various Subahs. 

jf Authorities, for Revenue fAbdul Hamid’s Pamshahnamah, H. 
711-714;, Buildings (IMd and Waris’s Padiskahnamah, fChuda 
Bakhsh Ais.,10n?, 122&,) Jewellery (Abdul Hamid, 11. 391-393) 

Peacock Throne, [iMd I B. 77-81) Army [Ibid, 11. 71 5} 


a pear, and weighing 47 raih (=r4i carats) 
only, cost half a hklu 

On rlie i2lh March, 1635, Shah Jahan 
sat for tlie iirst time on the newl}?' finished 
Peacock Tfirone. ^‘Many gems had been 
collected by three generations of Emperors, — 
Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan. Of what 
use were they if the people could not gaze 
at them asks the court annalist, Abdul 
Hamid Labor!. So, all the jewels in the 
outer palace (worth 2 krores] were ordered 
to be shown to the Emperor, and out of 
them he chose the very best, valued at 86 
lakhs. With one lakh tolahs ( = 32551!) Troy) 
of pure gold, equivalent to 14 lakhs of 
Rupees, the artisans of the Imperial gold- 
smith department under the superintendence 
of Bebadal Khan, constructed a throne 3-|- 
yds. long, 2|- yards broad, and 5 yards high, 
and studded it with these jewels. The inner 
roof was enamelled and had on!}? a fevr stones 
set here and there ; but the outside was 
covered with rubies, yaqiits^ and other gems. 
Twelve pillars of emerald supported this roof. 
Above it were placed two figures of peacocks 
ornamented with jervels, and between them 
a tree 'set with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls. 

Three jewelled steps led up to the Em- 
peroris scat, which was surrounded on eleven 
sides "n’itli jewelled planks serving as railings ; 
(the rwelftli. was open, being in front of the 
Emperor and just above tlie steps). 

Of these eleven rails the most splendid was 
the middle one, on which the Emperor 
rested his arm in reclining. It cost 10 lakhs 
of Rupees, its central ruby alone being 
W'Orth one lakh. This ruby had been present- 
ed by Shah Abbas, the Persian King, to 
Jahangir, and had inscribed on it the names 
of I'imur, Mir Shahrukh, Mirza Ulugh Beg, 
Shall Abbas, Jahangir the son of Akbar, 


APHORISMS BEARING ON WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 


Ewer}' national scheme of education must be based 
on the national heroic literature. Because the ideals 
of a people are embodied in the national heroes. And 
onl}' by the realisation of their own ideals can they be 
enabled to do justice to the ideals of others. 

A. K, COOMARASWA'MY. 

Western learning* is doubtless necessary to- the 


Indian woman. But it should always form a post- 
graduate course. 

Richmokb Noble. 

When men come home de-nationalised, their mothers 
can re-nationalise them. But when the women -folk 
are de-nationallsed, who is to save the nation ? 

: ' 'A r' '-W, Artoaohalaw, 
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THE YELLOW GOD 


slightest sign that he saw her. Nor, indeed, 
did he always see her, for he kept his eyes 
closely shut. But even m his heaviest slum- 
ber some warning sense told him of her pre- 
sence, and then above Jeeki’s snores (for on 
these occasions Jeeki always snored his 
loudest) he would hear a soft footfall, as 
cat-hke, she crept towards him, or the sweep 
ot her spangled robe, or the tinkling of the 
scales of her golden breastplate. For a lone 
while she -would stand there, examining him 
greedily, and even the few little belonginc^s 
that remained to him, and then with a hmi<^?v 
^gh g ide away and vanish in the shadows 
How she came or how she vanished Alan 
could not discover. Clearly she did not use 
the door, and he could find no other entrance 
tothe room. Indeed, at times he thought that 
he mush be suffering from delusion, but Jeeki 
him°^ g>'^at head and did not agree with 

“She there right enough,” he said. “She 
walk over me as though I log, and I smell 
stuff she put on her hair, but I think she 
:nme and go by magic. Asika do that if 
5he please. 

“Then I wish she would teach me the 
ecret) Jeeki. I should soon be out of Asika- 


H. Rider Haggard, 
Author of ‘’'King Solomon’s Mines, 
“The Brethren,” “Beniia” i 

THE FEAST OF LITTLE 


BONSA. 

I T was the night of full moon, and of the 
great feast of the return of Little Bonsa. 
Alan sat in his chamber waiting to be 
summoned to take part in the ceremony and 
listening the %vhiie to that Wow/ Wow/ 
Iroio/ofthe death drums, whereof Jeeki had 
once spoken in England which could be 
" heard even above the perpetual boom 
of the cataract tumbling down its cliff behind 
the to%yn. By now he had recovered from 
the fatigues of his journey, and his health 
was good, but the same could not be said of 
his spirits, for never in his life had he felt 

more downhearted, not even when he was 
sickening for the black water fever, or lay in 
bondage in the City, expecting every morn- 

Ki® ^*4 '-'P hnd his reputation 

blasted. He was a prisoner in this dreadful, 
gloomy place, where he must live like a 
second Man in the Iron Mask, without re- 


his face by the light of the faintly-burnin| 
lamps, as a snake studies the bird it is about 
to strike. He dared not stir or give the 
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dead firsts and myself also, for then we shall 
be born again togellier^ and can never more 
be separated**' 

Nor was this alb for she burst into weep- 
ings threw her arms about him, drew him to 
her, kissed him on the forehead, and then 
thrust him away, saying : 

‘^Curses on this priests* law that makes us 
wait so long, and curses on that Mungana, 
who will, not die and may not be killed. 
Well, he shall pay for it, and within two 
months, Vernoon, oh I within two months 
— and she stretched out her arms with a 
gesture of infinite passion, then turned and 
left him* 

“My r* said Jeeki afterwards, for he had 
watched all this scene open-mouthed, “my ! 
but she mean business, Mrs. Jeeki never 
kiss me like that, nor any other female 
either* She dead nuts on you, Major. Very 
great compliiiient ! *Spect when you Mun- 


English church. See god all time and no 

sermon.’* 

Alan, who wore a linen robe over the re- 
mains of his European garments, and whose 
mask was already on his head, rose listlessly 
and bowed to the gorgeous Mungana, who, 
poor man, answered him with a stare of 
hate, knowing that this wanderer was des- 
tined to fill his place. Then they started, 
Jeeki accompanying them, and walked a 
long way through various halls and pas- 
sages, bearing first to the left and then to 
the right again, till suddenly through 


_ _ » _ some 

side door they emerged upon a marvellous 
scene. The first impressions that reached 
Alan’s mind were those of a long stretch of 
water, very black and still, and not more 
than eighty feet in width. On the hither 
edge of this canal, seated upon a raised dais 
in the midst of a great open space of 
polished rock, was the Asika, or so he 
gathered from her gold breastplate and 
sparking garments, for her fierce and beauti- 
ful features were hid beneath an object fami- 
liar enough to him, the yellow, crystai-e3red 
mask of Little Bonsa 


gana, she keep you alive a long time, four or 
five }?ears perhaps, if no other white man 
come this wa}^ Pity you can’t take it on a 
bit, Major,” he added insidiously, "‘because 
then she grow careless and make you chief, 
and we get chance scoop out that gold house 
and bolt with bally lot. Miss Barbara sen- 
sible woman. She see all that cash she not 
miiid, she ‘Bravo, old boy, quite right 
spoil Lady Potiphar in land of bondage, but 
Jeeki must have ten per cent., because he 
show you how do it.’ ” 

Alan was so depressed, and, indeed, terri- 
fied by this demonstration on the part of his 
fearful hostess, that he could neither laugh 
at Jeeki nor swear at him. He only sat still 
and groaned, feeling that bad as things were 
they were bound to become v/orse. 

Above the perpetual booming of the death 
drums rose a sound of wild music. The door 
burst open, and through it came a number 
.of priests, their nearly naked bodies hide- 
;Ously painted, and on their heads the most 
dqvilish-looking masks. - Some of them 
clashed cymbals, some blew horns, and some 
beat little drums, all to time, which was 
given to them by a bandmaster with a 
golden rod* In front of them, "with painted 
face and decked in his gorgeous apparel, 
walked the Mungana himself. . ■ ' 

‘They come to take us to Bonsa warship,” 
explained Jeeki,. '“Cheer ujp, Major, very ex-- 
citing biisiness, no go to sleep therCf as in 


m com- 
panies about and behind her were hundreds 
of people, male and female, clad in hideous 
costumes to resemble demons, with masks to 
match. Some of these masks were semi-hu- 
man, and some of them bore a likeness to 
the head.s of animals, and had horns on them 
while their wearers were adorned with skins 
and tails. To describe them in their infinite 
variety would be impossible ; indeed, the re- 
collection that Alan carried away was one 
of a mediaeval hell, as it is occasionally to 
be found portrayed upon “Doom pictures'^” in 
old churches. 

On the further side of the water the entire 
Asiki people seemed to be gathered ; at least, 
there were thousands of them seated upon a 
rising, rocky slope as in an amphitheatre, 
clad only in the ordinary castume of the 
West African native, and in some instances 
in linen cloaks. This great amphitheatre 
was surrounded by a high wall with gates, 
but in the moonlight he found it difficult to 
discern its exact limits, 

Jeeki nudged Alan and pointed to the 
centre of the canal or pool. He looked and 
.saw floating there a huge and hideous golden 
head, twenty times as large as life, ‘ perhaps, 
:With great prominent ‘Cyefi that glared, up to 
.the_^y; :Jts appearance ‘"wasv quite 'uiilikr' 
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anything else in the world, more loathsoniCj 
more , hohible ; man, fish,' and animal, all, 
seemed to have their part in it, human' hair 
and teeth, fish-like eyes, and stout,' bestial' 
expression, 

**Big Bonsa,” whispered Jeeki. the 

same as when I sweet little boy. He live 
there for thousand years.” 

Preceded by the Mungana, and followed 
by Jeeki and the priests, the band bringing 
up the rear, Alan was marched down a lane 
left open for him till he came to some steps 
leading to the dais, upon which, in addition 
to that occupied by the Asika, stood two 
empty chairs. These steps the Mungana 
motioned to him to mount, but when Jeeki 
tried to follow him he turned and struck 
him conteniptuoush" in the face. At once 
•the Asika, who was watching Vernon’s ap- 
proach through the eye-holes in the Little 
Bonsa mask, said fiercely : ’ 

“Who bade you strike the servant of my 
guest, O Mungana ? Let him come also, 
that he rna}' stsind behind us and interpret.” 

Her wretched husband, who knew that 
this public slight was put upon him purpose- 
ly, but did not dare to protest against it, 
bowed his head. Then all three of them 
climbed to the dais, the priests and the 
musicians remaining below 

“Welcome, Vernoon,.” said the Asika 
through the lips of the mask, which to Alan, 
notwithstanding the dreadful cruelty of its 
expression, looked less hateful than the 
lovety, tigrish face it hid. “Welcome, and 
be seated here on my left hand, since on my 
right you may not sit — as yet.” 

He bowed and took the chair to which she 
pointed, while her husband placed himself in- 
the other chair upon her right, and Jeeki 
stood behind, his great shape towering above 
them all. 

“This is a festival of my people, Vernoon,” 
she went on, “such a festival as has not been 
seen for years, celebrated because Little 
Bonsa has come back to them.” 

“What is to happen ?” he Evsked uneasily. 
“I have told you, Lady, that blood is oritnda 
to me.^ I must not witness it.” 

“I know, be not afraid,” she answered^ 
“Sacrifice there must be, since it is the cus** " 
tom and we may not defraud the’ gods, but 
you shall not see the deed. Judge from this, 
Vernoon, how greatly I desire to please yond’ : 
’Now Alan,^ looking about him,' saw, 


immediately; beneath 'the dais and between 
theih, and the edge of the water,, were • 
■' gathered his Cannibal friends, the Ogula and ^ 
Fahni, 'their chief, who had rowed him to 
Asiki-land, and with them the messengers 
■ whom they had sent on ahead. Also he saw 
that their arms were tied behind them, and 
that the}' were guarded by men dressed like 
devils and armed with spears. 

“Ask Fahni why he and his people are 
bound, Jeeki,” said Alan, “and why they 
have not returned to their own country.” 

Jeeki obeyed, putting the question in the 
Ogula language, whereon the poor men 
turned and began to implore Alan to save 
their lives, Fahni adding that he had been 
told they were to be killed that night. 

" “Why are these men to be slain ?” asked 
Alan of the Asika. 

“Because I have learned that they at- 
tacked you in their own country, Vernoon,” 
she answered, “ and would have killed you 
had it not been for Little Bonsa ; it is, there-, 
fore right that they should die as an offering 
to you.” 

“I refuse the offering since afterwards- 
they dealt well with me. Set them free, and- r 
let them return to their own land, Asika.” 

“That cannot be,” she replied coldly. 
“Here they are and here they remain. Still, 
their lives are yours to take or to spare, so 
keep them as 3rour servants if you will,” and . 
bending dowm she issued a command which 
was instantly obeyed, for the men dressed 
like devils cut the bonds of the Ogula, and 
brought them round to the back of the dais, 
where they stood blessing Alan loudly in 
their own tongue. 

Then the ceremonies began with a kind of 
infernal ballet. On the smooth space ' 
between them and the water’s edge appeared 
male and female bands of dancers who 
emerged from the shadows. For the most 
part they were dressed up like animals, and 
imitated the cries of the beasts that they 
represented, although some of them y/ore no 
clothing whatsoever. To the sound of 
wild music of horns and drums these crea- 
tures danced a kind of insane quadrille, 
which seemed to suggest everything, that is' 
cruel aud vile upon the earth. They danced' . 
and danced there in the moonlight till the 
madness spread from them to the thousands 
who,. w'ere/ gathered ^ upon the further ^ side of 
the. water^Jpri'rpfesently all oL _ these. begatp." ■ 
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to dance also. Nor did It stop there, since death shall be her portion. 

at length the Asika rose from her chair upon ancient law/' 

the dais, and joined in the performance with, *‘Yes, yes/’ shouted the ; 

tlie,...Muiigaiia5 ,,her .... husband.. ,, , Even .leeki ; shall be her portion,, anc 

began' to prance and shout behind, so that sacrifice. ■ Die in honour, 
at last Alan and the Ogula alone remained those died .that went befor 
still and silent in the midst of a scene and a ‘‘Thank Heaven !” muti 
noise which might have been that of hell self, ‘T am safe from that ^ 

let loose, two months,” and tlmough 

Leaving go of her husband, the Asika his mask he contemplated 
bounded up to Alan, and tried to drag him and alarm, 
from his chair, thrusting her gold mask At the moment, indeei 
against his mask. He refused to move, and pleasing spectacle, forinth 
after a while she left him and returned to the ment of her mad dance she 
Mungana, Louder and louder brayed the gold breast-plate or stoma< 
music and beat the drums, wilder and wilder self naked except for her 1 
grew the shrieks. Individuals fell exhausted, spangled robe upon her 
and were thrown into the water, where they which streamed her blac' 

sank or floated awdij on the slow moving Contrasting strangel}?' in th« 

stream, as part of some inexplicable play with her glistening coppi 
that was being enacted, the mask of Little Bonsa o 

Then suddenly the Asika stood still and round with its fixed crystal 
threw up her arms, whereon all the thou- smile as she turned her Ion 
sands present stood still also. Again she to side. Seen thus, she sc 
threw up her arms, and they fell upon their man, and Alan’s heart was 
faces and lay as though they were dead. A for the poor bedizened v 
third time she threw up her arms and they her husband, who had jusi 
rose and remained so silent that the only announce the date of his oa 
sound to be heard was that of their thick Soon, however, he forgot 
breathing. Then she spoke, or rather in the drama had begun, 
screamed, saying : in horns and tails, leapt on 

“Little Bonsa has come back again, bring- at a signal unlaced the mas! 
ing with her the white man whom she led Now the Asika lifted it fr 
away,” and all the audience answered, face and held it on high, th 
“Little Bonsa has come back again. Once to the level of her breast, 
niore we see her on the head of the Asika as both bands walked to the e 
pur fathers did. Give her a sacrifice. Give whereon priests disguised a 
her the white man.” leap at it, striving to reac 

“Nay,”^ she screamed back, “the white fingers and snatch it from 
man is mine, I name him as the next Mun- by one they leapt with the 
; ^ energy, each man being 

“Oho!” roared the audience, “Oho ! she three attempts, and Alan 
names him as the next Mungana. Good- novel jumping competitic 
bye, old Mungana ! Greeting, new Mungana ! wnth the deepest interest b 
When will be the marriage feast ?” ence, at the time he knew n 

^ Tell us, Mungana, tell us,” cried the The first two were evidei 
Asika, patting her wretched husband on the who failed to come anyv 
cheek. “Tell us when you mean to die, as mark. Their failure wa 
you are bound to do.” shouts of derision. They 

“On the^ night of the second full moon to the ground, and from the 
from now,” he answered, with a terrible body Alan could see that 
gi oan that seemed to be wrung out of his weeping, while the other re: 
very heart, on that night my soul shall be silent. Then a younger ma 
eaten up and my day done. But till , then I „ .pt ; the third' .try" 'almost gx 
am lord of the Asska, and if she forgets it, = Indee^^ he ;wpuld Eayf gra. 
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that roars of brutal laughter rose from the' 
audience In which the ilsika joined. 

^ At first Alan thought that the thing was 
a joke 'and that the men had merely been 
made mac! drunk, till catching sight of 
their eyes in the moonlight, he perceived 
that they were in great pain, and turned 
indignantly to remonstrate with the Asika. 

‘‘ Be silent, Vernoon,’^ she said savagely, 
“ blood is your orunda^ and I respect it. 
Therefore, by decree of the god, these die of 
poison, and again she fell to laughing at 
the contortions of the victims. 

Alan- shut his eyes, and when at length, 
drawn by some fearful fascination, he 
opened them once more it was to see that 
the three poor creatures had thrown them- 
selves into the water, where they rolled over 
and over like wounded porpoises, till 
presently they sank and vanished there. 

This farce, for so the}- considered it, being 
ended, and the stage, so to speak, cleared, 
the audience having laughed itself hoarse, 
set itself to watch the proceedings of the 
newly chosen high-priest of Little Bonsa, 
who now had recovered from the blow dealt 
to him by one of the murdered men. With 
the help of some other priests he was en- 
gaged in binding the fetish on to a little 
raft of reeds. This done, lie laid himself 
flat upon a broad plank which had been laid 
ready for him at the edge of the 'water, plac- 
ing the mask in front of him, and with a 
few strokes of his feet, that hung over the 
sides of the plank, paddled himself out to 
the centre of the canal where the god called 
Big Bonsa floated, or was anchored. 
Having reached it he pushed the little raft 
off the plank into the ivater, and in some 
way that Alan could not see, made it fast to 
Big Bonsa, so that now the two of them 
floated one behind the other. Then while 
the people cheered, shouting out that 
husband and wife had come together again 
at last, he paddled liis plank back to the 
water’s edge, sat down, and waited. 

Meanwhile, at some sign from the Asika 
all the scores of priests and priestesses who 
were dressed as devils had filed off to right 
and left, and vanished, presumably to cross 
the water by bridges or boats that were out 
of sight. At any rate now they began to 
appear ' upon its - furthet side and ’ to- wind" 
their way among the 'thoiisanda/pf the’ 

Asik-i people who -werd '"gathered"' ujpion.The 


not met with foul play, for the Asika, seeing 
that lie was about to succeed, lifted it an 
inch or two, so that he also missed, and 
with a groan joined the band of ^ the de- 
feated. “ Next ‘appeared a fourth priest even 
more horribly arrayed than those who went 
before hini, but Alan noticed that his mask 
was of the lightest, and that his garments 
consisted chiefly of paint, the main idea 
of his make-up being that of a skeleton. 
He was a thin, active fellow, and all the 
watching thousands greeted him with a 
shout. Fora few seconds he stood back 
gazing at the mask as a .wolf might at an 
unapproachable bone. Then ..suddenly , he 
ran forward and sprang into the air. Such 
an amazing jump Alan had never ..seen 
before. So high was it, indeed, that his' 
head came level with that of the fetish, 
which he snatched writh both hands, tearing 
it from the Asika’s grasp. Coming to the 
ground again with a thud, he began to 
caper to and fro, kissing the mask, while 
the audience shouted : 

‘‘Little Bonsa has chosen. What fate for 
the fallen? Ask her, priest?” 

The man stopped his capering and held 
the mouth of Little Bonsa to his ear, nod- 
ding from time to time as though she were 
speaking to him and he heard what she 
said. Then he passed round the dais where 
Alam could not see him, and presen ti}?- re- 
appeared holding Little Bonsa in his right 
hand and in his left a great gold cup. A 
Silence fell upon the place. He advanced 
to the first man who had jumped and offer- 
ed him the cup. He turned his head away, 
but a thousand voices thundered “Drink I” 
Then he took it and drank, passing it to 
a companion in misfortune, who in turn 
drank also and gave it to the third priest, 
he who would have snatched the mask had 
,not the Asika lifted it out of his reach. 

This man drained it to the dregs, and 
' with ' an ' exclamation • of rage dashed the 
empty vessel into the face of the chosen 
priest with such fury that the man rolled 
upon the ground and for a while lay there 
stunned. Now he who had drunk first 
began to spring about in a ludicrous fashion, 
and presently was joined in his dance by 
the other two. So absurd were their 
motions and clo.wnlike grima'ces and 'tuinb.?; 
lings^ ^ for they had dragged off^. their masks,- 
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rock)?* slope beyond in order to witness this 
fearsome entertainment* Alan obseri^ed that 
the spectators did not appear to apipreciate 
the arrival amongst them of these priests, 
from whom they seemed to edge away. 
Indeed, many of them rose and tried to depart 
altogether, only to be driven back to their 
places by a double line of soldiers armed 
with spears, who now for the first time 
became visible, ringing in the audience. 
Also other soldiers, and with them bodies 
of men who looked like executioners, showed 
themselves upon the further brink of the 
water and then marched off, disappearing to 
left and right. 

'^AVhat’s the matter now Alan asked 
of Jeeki over his shoulder* 

'All in blue funk/’ whispered Jeeki back, 
‘^joke done. Get to business now. Silly 
fools forget that when they laugh so much. 
Both Bonsas very hungry, and Asika want 
wipe out old scores. Presently you see.” 

Presently Alan did see, for at some precon- 
certed signal the devil priests, each of them, 
jumped with a yell at a person near to 
them, gripping him or her by the hair, 
whereon assistants rushed in and dragged 
them down to the bank of the canal. Here, 
to the number of a hundred or more, a wail- 
ing, struggling mass, they were confined in a 
Then a bar was lifted and 


its station, directed by some agency or 
power that Alan could not discover. 

At the touch of the god the man scream- 
ed like a horse in pain or terror, and sol- 
diers leaping on him with a savage shout, 
dragged him up another gangway opposite 
to that by which he had descended, w^here- 
on, to all appearance more dead than alive, 
he departed into the shadows. The horns 
and drums set up a bray of triumph, the 
Asika clapped her hands approvingly, the 
spectators cheered, and another victim was 
bundled down the gangway and submitted 
to the judgment of the Bonsas, which came 
at him like a hungry pike at a frog. Then 
followed more and more, some being chosen 
and some let go, till at last, growing weary, 
the priests directed the soldiers to drive the 
prisoners down in batches until the pen in 
the water was full as though *with huddled 
sheep. If the horrible golden masks swam 
at them and touched one of their number, 
they were all dragged away ; if these re- 
mained quiescent, they were let go. 

So the thing went on, until at length Alan 
could bear no more of it. 

‘‘Lady,” he said to the Asika, when she 
paused for a moment from her hand-dap- 
ping, “I am wear}^ I would sleep.” 

“What,” she exclaimed, “do you wish to 
sleep on such a glorious night, when so 
many evil-doers are coming to theij just 
doom ? Well, well, go if you will ; for then 
my promise is off me, and I can hasten this 
business and deal -with the wicked before 
the people, according to our custom. Good- 
night to you, Vernoon, to-morrow we will 
meet,” and she called to some priests to lead 
him away, and wfith him the Ogiila cannibals 
' whom she had given to him as seiwants. 

Alan went thankfully enough. As he 
plunged into one of the passages the sound 
of frightful yelling reached his ears, followed 
by loud, triumphant shouts. 

“Now you gone they kill those who Bonsa 
smell out,” said Jeeki. “Why you no wait 
and see ? Very interesting sight,” 

“Hold your tongue,” answered Alan 
savagely. “Did you think so years ago 
when you were put into that pen to be 
butchered ?” 

, “No, Major,” replied the unabashed Jeeki, 
“not think at all then, too far gone. But 
s^e other |)eople‘ in there, and Jinow, it; not 
l^bu, -^a^it^idiSerent matter.”. 


pen like sheep. 

one of them aliowed to escape, only to find 
himself Jn a kind of gangway which ran 
down into shallow water. Being forced 
along this he came to an open space of 
water exactly opposite to the floating feti- 
shes, and there was kept awhile by men 
armed with spears. As nothing happened 
they lifted their spears and the man bolted 
up an incline and was lost among the 
thousands of spectators. 

The next one, evidently a person of rank, 
fortunate. Jumping into the 


was not so fortunate. Jumping into the 
pool off the gangway, he stood there like 
,a sheep about to be washed, the water 
reaching up to his middle. Then Alan saw 
a terrible thing, for suddenly the horrid, 
golden head of Big Bonsa, towing Little 
Bonsa behind it, began to swim with a 
’ deliberate motion across the stream until, 
reaching the man, it seemed to rear itself 
up and poke him with its snout in the chest 
as a turtle might do. Then it sank , again 
into the water and slowly floated back; to 
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gold tub, sometimes priest-man make liole 
im what white doctor call diagram and 
shake hands with heart — ail matter of taste, 
Major, just as Asika please. If she like 
victim chop off head ; if she not like him— 
do worse things.’’ 

More than satisfied with this information, 
Alan went to bed. For hour after hour that 
night he lay tossing and turning, haunted 
by the recollection of the dreadful sights 
that he had seen and of the horrible Asika, 
beautiful and half-naked, glaring at him 
amorously through the crystal eyes of Little 
Bonsa. When at last he fell asleep it was 
to dream that he was alone in the water 
with the god, which pursued him as a shark 
pursues a shipwrecked sailor. Never did he 
experience a nightmare that was half so 
awful. Only one thing could be more awful 
—the reality itself. 

(To be continued.) 


AURANGZIB’S DAILY LIFE 


I have already described in the September 
number how the Emperor Shah Jahan 
spent his time. Today I present to the 
reader an account of his successor Aurang- 
zib’s daily life at Delhi at the beginning 
of his reign, as supplied by the contem- 
porary Persian history Alamgirnamah, 
Aurangzib was a strict Muhammadan, a 
veritable Puritan in the purple. Hence his 
life was marked by greater seriousness, 
religious devotion and aversion to amuse- 
g, ment than his father’s. He scorned delights 
^ and lived laborious days, 

Atiravgmb's Routine of 'worh, 

hM. 

5 ...Wakes — Morning Prayer — Devotional reading. 
7 -30.,. Justice in Private Chamber, 

• %^^o,,Mar$an — Review — Elephant fights. 

9- 15... Public Durbar. 

~ II ,,, Private Audience. 

’ - 1 1-50... Harem— Siesta. 

- , 1P.M. 

^ 2 ...Z'uhar .Fmyer. 

_ 2 -30,.. Private ' Chamber — -Sttid}^— Business— 

■ Prayer— State affairs, ' ' 

B 5-30*,. Evening salute in the Private Audience Hall — 

‘ Sunset Prayer, • , ... ' 


P.M. 

6- 40... Soiree in the Diivan.-i-’kkas. 

7 - 40... Court dismissed — *hha Prayer. 

8 ...In the Harem — Religious meditation and 

reading — Sleep. 

Morning Prayer. 

Rising from his bed sometime before 
dawn, the Emperor performed his morning 
ablutions, went from the harem to the 
mosque attached to the Hall of Private 
Audience {divoan-i-khas) ^ and sat there 
facing the west, waiting for the time of 
the Morning Prayer as indicated by the 
Hadis (or Muhammad’s Traditions). After 
performing this religious rite, he read the 
Quran and the Prophet’s Traditions till the 
breakfast hour, (say 7-30 a.m.). 

Court of Jnstke in Chamber^" 

Then he went to his private chamber 
{khilwatgah)^ to which only a few confi- 
dential officers and his personal attendants 
were admitted, and sat on the Jhrone ‘ 
ptosing' justice, „the ■ duty y of. a"' king. 

,XEp super jntendpnts of the . Jaw-cpiirts .p're* 
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the previous article. The despatches of the 
provincial viceroys and governors of towns 
were either read by the Emperor or reported 
in brief abstracts by the Grand Wa£r,^ The 
Emperor s orders were taken, and their pur- 
port dictated by the Wazir to the secretaries 
{nmnshis) who drafted the replies. ^ Many of 
these were looked over and revised by the 
Emperor ; then they vrere copied out in fair 
and placed before His Majesty for being 
signed and sealed. Sometimes he wrote in 
his own hand the beginnings of the letters 
the high grandees, either to do them 
to make the order more 


had come either from the capital or from 
the far-oH pnndnces to seek justice at its 
founcain bead. Tlieir plaints were reported, 
and then the Emperor personally examined 
them to find out the truth. 

(.)ii the Imsis of the fads so ascertained, 
al! cases coming under Canon Law were 
decided according to the Quranic injuctions. 
Common-law cases were tried according to 
the customary procedure and regulations of 
the Empire, evidently at the Emperor’s own 
discretion. Needy and miserable plaintiffs 
were helped with money from the public 
treasury, 

Darsan. 

Next, he entered the bed-chamber and 
showed his face at one of its windows, called 
'the window of darsan^ which over-looked 
the broad sandy beach of the Jumna. A vast 
and varied crowd filled this plain at the foot 
of the fort, in expectation of the Emperor’s 
appearance. Here the army was often re-, 
viewed, and here too v^ere paraded the re- 
tainers of the nobles who accompanied the 
Emperor when he rode out in procession to 
perform the Friday prayer in the vast Jumma 
Masjid of Delhi. Elephant-combats, the 
training of war elephants to charge cavalry 
without fear, and the parade of newly captured 
untamed elephants, took place in this plain, 
as was also the case under Shah Jahan. 

Public Durbar* 

After passing three quarters of an hour at 
the darsan window, the Emperor, at about 
9-15 took his seat in the alcove over- 

looking the Diwan'-i-’Uni^ and transacted 
public affairs of the same kind and in the 
very same wa}- as Shah Jahan had done. 
This took nearly tv'o hours. 

Private Audience* 

Some time before noon he withdrew to the 
Dkvan-i-khas,. ?md held a private or select 
audience, conducting confidential business 
and bestowing gifts till noon. Here were 
admitted a few nobles, clerks, servants, 
mace-bearers, the Imperial retinue, the 
special watchmen {Khas-chawkt)^ many 
slaves, the standard-bearers and such other 
necessary persons only. / At this audience 
his business and pleasure were identical" 
with those of Shah Jahan; ‘as described- - in . 


to 

greater honour or 
urgent. 

Harem* 

It was now almost noon, and the Em- 
peror retired to the Harem to take his well- 
earned rest. After eating his meal, he slept 
for an hour to refresh his body and spirits. 

Prayer* 

But shortly before the Zukar prayer 
(about 2 P.M.) he was up again, washed 
himself, and waited in the palace mosque 
reciting God’s names and telling his beads. 
This prayer was performed in company, as 
recommended by the Prophet, The con- 
gregation privileged to join the Emperor 
in his devotions, consisted of ulema (theolo- 
gians), Syeds, Shaikhs, faqirs^ and a few of 
His Majesty’s close attendants and khawases» 

In the Private Chamber^ 

Thereafter the Emperor went to his 
Private Chamber, situated between the 
Harem and the Hall of Private Audience 
(named the GhusaUkhanah)^ and engaged in 
works of piety, such as, reading the Quran^ 
copying it, collating his transcript of it, 
hunting through Arabic jurisprudence for 
precedents in Canon Law', &c. Or His 
Majesty read the books and pamphlets of 
the pious men and saints of all ages. Then, 
urgent affairs of state forced themselves on 
his attention. The petitions of aggrieved 
parties rich enough to buy the mediation 
of the favourite courtiers, w^-ere now sub- 
mitted. On some days, work being over, 
His Majesty visited the Harem again for 
an hour, heard the petitions of poor wmmen, 
widows, and orphans, and satisfied them 
with money, lands, or ornaments, 

this the.., time for 'the prayer 
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(4 p»M.) arrived* It was performed in com- 
party in the mosque close to the ^Hall of 
Private Audience; afterwards the Emperor 
returned to Ills Private Chamber and spent , 
the reoiaining short period in the work of 
administration. 

Evening Salute and Prayer* 

About half an hour before sunset, His 
Majesty visited the Hall of Private Audi- 
ence and sat on the throne. A little work 
was done. The courtiers made their bows. 
The nobles and officers, who had sentry 
duty that night, presented themselves in full 
accoutrement, and were marshalled by the 
Mir Tiizuk and the sergeants according^to 
their ranks on the two sides of the Imperial 
standard of cows’ tails and bails. The 
chief men formed a line in front ; the hind 
ranks were made up by the subordinates. 
The paymasters made them salute, according 
,to the imperial regulations. 

The sun was now setting. Piercing the 
evening air came the loud cry, — 

God is most great ! God is 7nost great ! I testify 
that there is no deity except God and that Muhammad 
is His Apostle! Come to prayer! Come to prayer! 
Come to salvation ! 

It is the mtiaz^in or crier of the mosque, 
chanting from the church-spire the call to 
prayer. What the Angelus is to the French 
peasantry, the a;san is to the Muslim world* 
All work was at once suspended. The 
Emperor withdrew his mind from earthly 
affairs, and listened with great reverence to 
the call. At every pause in the crier’s voice, 
he interjected, like a pious Mussalman, these 
responses : — • 

Ves, God is most great ! I testify that there is no 
deity except God and that Muhammad is the Apostle 
of God ! I have no power or strength except from God ! 
Wkai He willeth shall be^ and what He ivilleth not 
shall not take place. 

Then he rose from the throne, went to the 
mosque in full congregation and performed 
the evening prayer and certain non-obliga- 
tory extra rites of devotion {viz., the sunnah 
and the nafl.) These acts of piety occupied 
more than half an hour. 

Soiree in the Diwan-i-khas. 

The Diwan-i-khas (or Hall of Private 
Audience) was lit up with camphorated 
candles and torches, and golden lanterns, 
making it rival the vault of the sky dotted 
with myriads of twinkling stars. The 
Emperor arrived here from the mosf|ue and ; ; 

'i - ' .-'vc (.Ar ' 

'....b,., 
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of course bear this division' _ (3) The birds begimiing to come home— V. 

■at the second line tabe their first place — 

“When they retmrn to their home once inore^ 

We hasten to close the pigeon-house door,’^ 

(4) Hands drop, tbe ring closes, and while : 
'■all ..the -children" kneel and shut their eyes,' 

■;■ symbol isi'ng sleep, the doves in^ the middle 
send up a very low — ■ 

"Roo-coo roo coo TOO coo TOO coo — 

, Roo GOO roo coo roo coo roo coo.’' 

That this is a success is proved beyond 
dispute when its repetition is eagerly de- 
manded time after time. It is well, of course, ^ 
to change the children who are ‘^pigeons^^/ ^ 
each time, so as to give all a turn. Some 
mothers also demand from the little wander- 
ers an account of something seen in their 
travels. 

'Another aGtion-song of this 'kind is ■^^Thej. ■ 
Farmer” — well known to most people— in;' 
which a march is taken, imitating the move-!,’ 
meats of sowing, reaping, thrashing and 
sifting. 1 

Birds building their nests, hens with their, 
chickens, the feeding of poultry, the shepherd; y 
with sheep and dog, fishes, snails, rabbits, , 
frogs, trees, raindrops and streamlets, all 
afford opportunities for the invention of these - 
deiightfui games. Or songs on these subjects 
may be adapted to the purpose. 

One of Walter Crane’s booklets— “The 
Baby’s Opera” — contributes an excellent 
number in “A jolly fat frog lived in the . 
river Seine O 1 ” — 

Miss Christina Rossetti’s “Sing-Song” is 
full of charming examples, — such as “Boats 
sail on the rivers” and “A white hen sitting ; . 
on white eggs there.” 

Mr. Rob^ert Louis Stevenson is rich in , 
suggestions, such as — “The sun is not abed 
when I at night upon my pillow lie,”— a ‘ 
p.oe:m easily : worked up as an action-marcli.,''^;'/:;,! 

But there is still another class of play; 
■which ; grows ■■■... ..iip spontaneously ■ amongst':';*,;; 
ehild.ren— and;.:.. 'onay be encouraged by their^_;‘'\ : 
:eiders.-'witb..'tbe ''best results — ’ if isiorfeal 
:and'^ Legendary-: Garner* ^ ^ i'/;,;:'''' ; 

Various of our old Folklore friends— ^uch 
as ‘^The Rovers,” — “King William’s and yv 
King George’s meu/'' and “Napoleon hid 
army”~^belong to tbis class— but newErea-^'^j.;!' 
tionswvill occur at any party where 'dhe 
mothers care to tell a story of ^Robin,jHood 
and Ea:iT'Rpsam"im;d, or th^ Executionmf "'1 


Some songs , 

better than others, and from this point ot 
view, few can compare with Mrs. Grimston 
Chant’s “Golden Boat.” , , . , ’ , 

The children sit on the floor, behind each 
other, as in a boat. They then bend for- 
wards and backwards, imitating the act of 
rowing, and sing as they do so 
^ddere we float in our golden boat, Far away, ^Faraway, 
Here we Ooat in our golden boat, Far away.” 

and the refrain 
quite possible to take it 


This is really the refrain- 
Qniy^-^but it is 
alone, and amuse the children time after 
time b}" adding to it on separate occasions. 

At the next stage they stop rowing, and 
move their hands up and dow'n on the 
carpet as if dipping them in water. 

*^See how we splash and water dash, — 

wfiile in the air the sun shines fair— 
Singing of birds and lowing herds, Far away, 

Far away,” 

”Here we float &c. &c.” 

The steerman is represented by the tiniest 
standing at the head and waving a flag. 

Before long, if there are enough to do it, 
there will be a demand for two boats, and 
the University Boat-Race will be some of 
the matter dramatised. 

No child is too young to join in these 
amusements, and boys of ten and twelve do 
not like to be left out. 

There is, however, another class of play, 
which adapts itself by more rapid gradua- 
tions to the older members: — 

The Descriptive or Nature^-Games — 

Names of trees, such as “Blackthorn” and 
the ashes of some myths are to be found 
scattered up and down amongst the games 
of English country-sides, but amongst the 
modern additions to the group one of the 
favourites is The Pigeon House, 

(1) A ring of children, with hands joined 
and hanging loosel}^ sings : — 

“Our pigeon-house we open so” — raising 
, the arms 'into arches. 

(2) A number of little ones — who were 

huddled together with heads down and 
wings folded, as it were, in the middle of 
the circle,— now scatter and go away 
through' tlieepen arches, beating their .wings ■ 
and all singing-r- . ^ *' 

*‘The pigeons all fly out to and. fro. - 

They fly away, where'er they please, ' • ’ - : 

To , sunny fields and "shady , trees, ' ;; y/, , ’ - ’ ■ 
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tense pleasure to itself, so long as it is sti- 
mulated to express its sense of the story not 
bound by elaborate dress and preparations, 
into a self-conscious effort to fill a position 
in a cast. 

The examples given in this article are all 
taken from English life, scenery, history and 
legend. For Indian children Indian examples 
will not be very difficult to suggest. 


Charles I, or legends of William Tell or 
Joan of Arc. 

And the children will take the whole 
business into their own liaiids, if the story be 
but well told. 

(,)r, if the narration be felt as a task to be 
a%n'>icled, they may act out their fairy stories 

^^Cindcrelkd' or ‘iieauty and the Beast” 
offer no difficulties which the hot imagina- 
tion of childhood cannot overcome, with in- 
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then few political relations to maintain, and was never 
exposed to invasion at any time except from the West ; 
the military establishment was consequently inconsi- 
derable, and the general arrangement of the civil ad- 
ministration remarkable for economy, simplicity and 
despatch.” 

The prosperity of Bengal was due to the 
perennial influx of the gold and silver of 
all the world for the purchase of her rich 
natural and artificial products. Says the 
historian Dr. Robertson :t 

” *In all ages, gold and silver, particularly the latter, 
have been the commodities exported with the greatest 
profit to India. In no part of the earth do the natives 
depend so little upon foreign countries, either for the 
necessaries or luxuries of life. The blessings of a 
favourable climate and fertile soil, augmented by their 
own ingenuity, afford them whatever they desire. In 
consequence of this, trade with them has alwa}'s been 
carried on in one uniform manner, and the precious 
metals have been given in exchange for their peculiar 
productions, whether of nature or art. But when the 
communication with India was rendered so much 
more easy, that the demand for its commodities began 
to increase far beyond what had been formerl}^ known, 
if Europe had not been supplied with the gold and 
silver which it was necessary to carry to the markets of 
the East from sources richer and more abundant than 
her own barren and impoverished mines, she must 
either have abandoned her trade with India altogether, 

or have continued it with manifest disadvantage But 

before the effects of this diminution could be effect- 
ively felt, America opened her mines....” 

Again, II 

"...In all ag-es. the trade with India has been the 
same ; ^old and silver have uniformly been carried 
thither jn order to purchase the same commodities 
With which It now supplies all nations; and from the 
age of Pliny to the present times, it has been always 

tail) X)uquisttion concerning India^ New Edition (London, 


C^¥^IME was, not more distant than a cen- 
A tury and a half ago, when Bengal 
was much more wealthy than was 
, ^ Britain^ So said the late William Digby in 
his book, "^Prosperous’ British India,^ To 
many people this statement will probably 
seem extravagant Certainly in the Indian 
histories which are taught in our schools and 
colleges, we find nothing in support of such 
a proposition. An attempt w’ill be made in 
this article to illustrate the above pasSsage 
' .by authentic extracts from sources some of 
which were hitherto untapped. 

A very brief retrospect of the century 
closing w.ith the year 1750, made by a semi- 
official writer,! will give us an idea of the 
condition of Bengal in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the consolidation of the 
Company's rule in that province. 

”From the establishment of Auraiigzcbe on the im- 
perial throne until the invasion of "Nadir Shah, a 
period of eighty years, Bengal enjoyed profound peace 
Without, and experienced only a few transient commo- 
tions internally. Under the Government of the two last 
legitimate ^ Viceroys, jaffer Khan falias Murshid 
KuH Khan) and Sujah Khan, who ruled in succession 
nearly forty years, the state of the country was emi- 
nently fckiiirishing, and the taxes little felt, although 
the annual tribute remitted to Delhi was usually a 
crorc of rupees ; the Zemindars paying their land-tax 
directly into the treasury, without the "intervention of 
local collectors on the part of the sovereign. Even 
after the usurpation of Ali Verdi Khan, the Zemindars 
were so opulent, as at one time to make him a dona- 
tion of a crore of rupees, and another of fifty lakhs, 
towards defiaying the extra expenses incurred in re- 
pelling the incursions of the Marhattas. Bengal had 

* London, 1901, p. 141, 
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considered and execrated as a gulf which gallows 
111) the wealth of every other country, that flows m- 
cessantly towards it, and from which it never returns. 

On the same subject, Dr. Robertson 
quotes* from the Memoirs of Khojah Abdul 
Karim, a Cashmerian of distinction, the 
following passage : 

“indostan has been frequently plundered by foreign 
iin’aders, and not one of its kings ever gained for it 
an oi wenlth ; neither has the countiy 

rnan>’ nhneb of g'old and silver, and yet Indostan 
abounds in nioncv and every other Kind of wealth. 
The abundance of specie is undoubtedly owing to the 
large importation of gold and silver in the ships of 
Enro]Ka and other nations, many of whom bring ready 
money in exchang'e for the manufactures and natural 
productions of the country, if thi.s is not the cause 
of the prosperous state of Indostan, it must be owing 
to the peculiar blessing of God." 

The following extract from another 
English writer! ^wiii show that Bengal 
enjoyed the greatest share of this general 
prosperity : 

'‘Furnished almost with every necessary comfort 
and convenience, by their own ingenious industry, 
and the peculiar benignity of the climate in which 
they lived, they [the Hindus] had no relish for the 
productions of any other country, and even felt little 
curiosity about them. They therefore never engaged 
in any external trade, nor speculated on the advant- 
ages they might derive from being the carriers of 
their own commodities to those nations by whom 
they were so highly prized. The desire of wealth, 
however, is a passion too general and too powerful, 
not to have had a very forcible influence on so en- 
lightened a people ; and the gold and silver, with 
which the traders of other countries flocked to the 
markets of Hindustan to purchase those exquisite 
mamifactures, and other valuable articles of mer- 
chandise that could be procured nowhere else, oper- 
ated as a strong and constant stimulus to their 
strenuous ingenuity. And as the money which by 
this means flowed so plentifully into the country was 
never again remitted from it, either for commercial 
or other purposes ; and as the trade carried on by 
the Portuguese had infected the people of Europe 
with an epidemical rage for Indian productions, at 
the same time that the precious metals brought from 
America $0 much increased the facility of obtaining 
them, the empire of Hindustan naturally became, in 
the course of the reign of Akbar, the general reser- 
voir of all the specie of the world.... The great export 
trade of. Hindustan invariably consisted in an inter- 
change of merchandise and specie, and was never 
carried on her own inhabitants, but immemorially 
by other nations : and her internal trade, nourished 
and invigorated by that specie, rendered her the 

most opulent country in the world Merchandise 

was conveyed frorn one province to another in large 
caravans drawn by oxen ; and Tavernier relates, that 
these caravans were attended by so great a cavalcade, 
that a traveller, when he met. them, was obliged to 

" Ihid, p. 363 . 


halt, upon the road, and wait patiently until they 
passed, .which frequently took up one or two da3-'s.,.. 

In Bengal, however, froni being in eveiy part inter- , 
sected ' by navigable r.ivers, the inland trade was' 
tran.sported fo}'' water carriage, with much more ex- 
pedition, , and at a much less expense than by the 
caravans ; and this great ad\'ant:age, together ” with 
the extraordinary fecundity of the soil, produced by 
those rivers, and the superior industry of tlie inha'^- 
bitants,. rendered this province in ail ages by far the 
most prosperous and wealthy in the whole country. 

It could not, thereiore, escape the notice of the 
Portuguese merchants, who traded there to a con- 
siderable extent... . The Portuguese had also agents 
residing at Chittagong, a large and populous town, 
situated in the ea.stern frontiers of Bengal, near the 
great mouths of the rivers Ganges and Bramhaputra. 
This place was the principal mart on the eastern side 
of Hindustan; and here the traders of Tonquin, . 
Cochin-China, Siam, Pegu, Ava, Aracan, and Assam, ' 
carried the gold and silver found in the mines of these 
countries, with which they bought the manufactures 
and many of the natural productions of Bengal." 

The present prosperit}?- of England is due 
solely to her manufactures, and the develop- . 
ment of the manufacturing industry of Great 
Britain was made possible by the influx of 
specie which followed in the wake of the 
conquest of Bengal. 

“ Very soon after Plasse^q the Bengal plunder 
began to arrive in London, and the effect appears to 
have been instantaneous, for all the authorities agree 
that the “ industrial revolution," the event which has 
divided the nineteenth centur^^ from all antecedent 

time, began with the year 1760 .In them.selves 

inventions are passive, many of the most important ' 
having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a 
sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set 
them working. That store must always take the shape 

of money Before the influx of the Indian 

treasure, and the expansion of credit which followed, 
no force sufficient for this purpose existed ; and had :• 
Watt lived fifty years earlier, he and his invention 

must have perished together Possibly since the • ' 

world began no investment has ever yielded the profit 
reaped from the Indian plunder, because for nearly ' 
fifty years Great Britain stood without a competitor.|;" , 

This last extract will explain -what has 
become of the fabulous wealth of Bengal 
dwelt upon by the authors previously 
^quoted. : 

The signs of prosperity were writ large, 
on the general aspect of the cities. Iri 1503, , 
Vertomannus described Bengalla (Dacca) as [ 
a place 

“that in fruitfulness and plentifulness of all kinds , 
may in manner contend wnth any city in the world* ‘ 
The region is so plentiful in all things,, that there 
lacketh nothing that may serve to the necessary uses ■ 
or pleasures of men, for there are, in manner, all sorts 
of beasts, and wholesome fruits, and plenty of corn^ 

t Lain) of Civilisation and D^ecaj, by Brooks Adams, {London, 

Xt. nnnfiad Bir Oio-Kv nn - 
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Liicksmipur,^ Jugdea,§ and CoIinda/*''*‘‘^' 
111 this district, where coarse cotton goods 
of an excellent durable quality were made, 
remarkable for the weight of the raw 
material they contained. But all other 
manufactures'’ of Bengal pale into insigni- 
ficance before the celebrated Dacca muslin. 
It was made of cotton which was entirely 
the produce of the district and was known 
as Phuti, Niirmah, and Bairaite. Two 
crops were raised, one in April and another 
in September. The plant was an annual 
one, and attained a height of about five 
feet. The Bhoga cotton, the produce of the 
Garrow and the Tippera hills, was employ- 
ed in the manufacture of the coarser descrip- 
tion of cloths. The best spinners were 
Hindu women from i8 to 30 years of age. 
The best cotton was grown in the elevated 
uplands in the northern division of the 
district, in Sonargaon, Capassia, Toke and 
Junglebari. The word ‘Carpassium’ which 
came into use at Rome in the time of Pliny, 
to denote all very fine kinds of cloth, took 
its origin, in all probability, from Capassia, ff 
the countr}^ from which all these muslins 
were exported. Tavernier speaks of the 
cossaes, muslins, the silk and cotton stuffs, 
and the flowered and embroidered fabrics of 
Dacca having been exported (prior to the 
time of his visit in £666) to Provence, Italy, 
Languedoc, and Spain. Under the patron- 
age of the Empress Nur Jehan, the Dacca 
muslins, aptly described as ‘ webs of woven 
wind,’ ‘running water’ and ‘morning dew,’ 
acquired great celebrity. As late as 1839, 
an expert spinner could form a thread up- 
wards of four miles in length from one 
rupee {180 grains) weight of cotton : — 

Yarn continues to be spun and muslins to be 
manufactured at Dacca'’ wrote Dr. UreJJ in 1836, 
to which European ingenuit)^ can afford no parallel, 
such indeed as has led a competent judge to say it is 
■beyond his conception, how this yarn, greatly finer 
than the highest number made in England, can be 
spun by the distaff and spindle, or woven afterwards 
by any machinery.” ** The cause of the perfection of 
the muslin manufacture of India,” the same writer 
again observes, ” must be sought for in the exquisitely 
fine organisation of the natives of the East. Their 
temperament realises every feature of that described 
under the title nervous by physiologists.” “Next to 

■ff jm,VoU II, p. 130 , 

. § IhU, Vol. U, p, 48. 

J&M, Vol. I, p. 437. ' ■ 
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spices also in all sorts. Likewise of bombasin and 
silkh so exceeding great abundance, that in all these 
things I think there is none other region comparable 
to this.” 

Tlie city of Bada, in the purgannah of 
Chandradwip, was described by Fitch in 
1586 thus : — ■ 

“The streets are largo, and the houses very fair 
and high buiklcd.” 

When Clive entered Murshidabad in 1757, 
he wrote of it : — 

This city is as extensive, populous and rich as the 
city of Lonclon, with this difference, that there are 
individuals in the first possessing infinitely greater 
property than in the last city.” 

The chief cause of this civic prosperity 
was of course the manufactures. Even at 
the close of the eighteenth century : — • 

Rajsaiii produced four-fifths of all the silk, raw or 
manufactured, used in or exported from Hindustan”- 
*‘The town of Cossimbaxar has long been famous for 
its silk manufactures, and is noted for its stockings 
which are all wire-knitted, and esteemed the best in 
BengaL The quantity of silk consumed here annually 
by the natives in carpets, satins and other stuffs is 
very great, and a large quantity of the raw article is 
also exported to Eui*ope, and to almost every quarter 
of India, this being peculiarly a silk country, probably 
the next in the world to China.”f 

The neighbourhood of Murshidabad was 
the chief seat of the manufacture of woven 
silk, and taffetas^ both flowered and plain. 

. The East India Company had factories at 
Kumarkhali, Junglpur, Boaleah, Maldah, 
Radhanagar, Rungpur and Cossimbazar. 
The buildings at Jungipur were erected in 
1773, and in 1803 nearly 3,000 persons were 
employed in that factory. The neighbourhood 
of Calcutta was noted for the manufacture 
of chintzes 

which appears to be an original art in India, 
invented long ago, and brought to a perfection not yet 
surpassed in Europe. 

The manufactures of the district of 
Tippera are not so well known now. 

. “ The coarse cotton goods of this district are known 
all over the world by the name of baftas and cossaes^ 
and are an excellent, durable and substantial fabric, 
and are largely exported, both by the Compan)^, and 
by private merchants.” 

' IjMcntion is made of three towns, 

L * Walter Hamilton, YoLH,p. 449 . 

t VoL I, p. 45 f,' Hr. Buchanan^s report of the manufac- 
tnres of northern Bengal ' has been summarised by Mr. Hutt in 
chapter Xlii of his Jiufijry (London, 1902). I have -there- ■; 

fore omitted all mention of the manufactures of .the northern 

districts of Beng’al. ^ ^ ^ ' 

I Waiter Hamrnom Vbl l„p.* 384. , 'g' T". 
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the an of embroidering is 
;ed here, especially bv the 
the use of the needle, a 
hibited by the Hindus: 

and the loom : The : 

erf orraed ■■ by: . a set .■ of , . 
and the embroider- 
vith siUc''■b}^:workD>^^^ 
criptioii of work is 
and is in a much more 
other kind of manufac- 
and shawls are imported from 
■ked to order chiefly for trans- 
This year about i,ooo have 
and a few, I believe, for her 
ipal branch of the art or 
, tliat affords the most exteiis- 
nhabitants of the city, is the 
of cloth with the Moonga 
rics, which are principaliy 
called Khasseidas ., ..... . . • - . ■ 

of Khasseidas are annually 
.re sent to Persia, Egypt^ and 
:hiefl.y used as turbans.’’^ 

of the trade of the dis- 
shns and Khassstdcis 


spinning and wea\iogf^ * 

.•most LNieiisiii’el)’, ...practisi ^ 

„ AifiSsal Ilia IIS j . Avlio display m ^ 
dexicnlv. fully equal to that cx' 
in Uieirliboiirs ai die spindle 
flowering of muslin dresses is p' 
embroid'erers called ‘ C-nikanda 
iiig* of iiiosiins, scarfs and shav 
ca'llf'd *'riirday-.’ ^ The fatter 
liighly esteerned in Europe, 
flolis’ishing condition, than any 
turt‘ here. Tfie scads a.. 

CalcuUa, and are wor 
mission to ^ England, 
been manufactured, 

Majesty.'.' F 3 ut the pnnci; 
embroidering, and the one 
ive employment to the ii 
tlowering of different kind; 
or Tiissur silk. These fal 
made of, .English twist, are 
About 20,000 pieces 
worked here, and a’ 

Ikirkcy, where they are cl 

In' 1765, the value 
Arict of Dacca in mui 
amounted to two crores of rupees. 

‘Tn 1761 wc find that the Company's investments at 
the Dacca factory amounted to about 22 iacks oi 
rupees...fn the yehrs 1787 Mr. Day, the collector, ^:es- 
tinvUed the trade of the district at one crore 01 rupees 
or Ii million pounds sterling, of which sum between 
and 40 lacs of rupees were expended anually i" 
purchase of cloths for exportation to Europe. .The 
Eiid value of sroods manufactured for European 


prohibiting the wear ul tnuian wumysu 

Lnd after the_27th September 1731. and laying hcat> 

clues on their importation.'* 

This was followed by several other legis- 
lative enactments, notably those _0'f 1720 
and 1813, all having the same end in view. 
The result has been thus described by onelj 
who was an eye witness of the rum ot the 
celebrated Dacca Muslin Industry. 

“In 1781 the weaving of muslins was comrr^nced 
in Britain... From this time the foreign trade ot Dacca 
bfoan to be affected, and front the heavy duly of 75 
* afterwards imposed upon its 

as the manufactures 
until at length in the 
the general prosperity 
“riouslv been affected by 
and cloths of late years. 
)f cotton twist in India 
not until 1828 that it 
, Since that 
thread, and 

‘d all classes of the inhabitants 01 an 
o-reat measure afforded them 
Another serious loss has 
:ed by the inhabitant.s of the 
demand for the embroi- 
ls 1835 Khasseidas i to 
were sold in Calcutta,; 
.VC.. 2^- lacs ; in 1837 i| lac ; 
c. This decline is attributed to 
that have been introduced by 
id the Pasha of Egypt, 


per cent, which was 
staple, it declined, in proportion 
of Britain increased in value, 
year 1817 it entirely ceased 
of the place has still more 5-er 
the importation of British yarn l 
The /first srreat importation oi 
took oiace in 1821, but it was 1 

beo'an to be serioiLslv felt in this district, 

date it has almost superseded county 
has thus depri 
employment, which in a 
the means of subsistence, 
more lately been experience^ 
cit}-^, in the yearly decreasing 
derecl cloths called 
the amount of 4 lac: 
in 1836, the amount 
and in 1838 only 

the changes of dr , 
the Sultan of Constantinople an 
into their armies of late years. 

Even a cursory treatment of the econoinic 
condition of the people of Bengal _ under 
the East India Company would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the great 
famine of 1769, of which Hunter wrote that 

“It represents an aggregate of human suffenng 
which no^European nation has been called upon to 
contemplate within historic times, .j 

But not even the famine could divert 
the officers of the Company by one hair s 


’ess. 
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lished in the time of Akbar, and originally 
consisted of upwards of 3,000 vessels. The 
revenue of certain villages was assigned 
for the support of the fleet, and originally 
amounted to rupees 7,ia,503“i3”O per an« 
num, Islam Khan employed the fleet suc- 
cessfully against the Assamese, as well as 
the Portuguese under Sebastian Gonzales, 
who had a fleet of 80 well-armed vessels. 
Shah Jahan captured the Nowarrah from 
the Viceroy Ibrahim Khan, and subsequent- 
ly Saistha Khan subjugated the Raja of 
Aracan, and his son brought the province 
of Chittagong under the Mogul sway, with 
the aid of this fleet. In the next century 
Raja Rajbullav, as Peshkar of the Now- 
arrah mehals, amassed a fortune of two 
crores of rupees, and it w-as in search of 
this treasure which his son Krishna Das is 
said to have taken to Fort William when 
he took refuge there, that Seraj-ud-dowlah 
commenced hostilities with the Company, 
w’'hich led to the battle of Plassey in 1757. 
The state vessels of the Nowarrah, which 
were built at Sylhet with timber grown in 
that district, were discontinued in the year 
1769. In 1800, Lord Wellesley, Governor 
General of India, wrote : 

** From the quantit}- of private tonnage now at 
command in the port of Calcutta, from ''the state of 
perfection which the art of ship-building has already 
attained in Bengal (promising a still more rapid pro- 
gress, and supported by abundant and increasing 
supplies of timber), it is certain that this port will 
always be able to furnish tonnage, to whate\’er extent 
may be required, for conveying to the port of London 
the trade of the pri\ate British merchants of Bengah^^^ 

II For further information on the subject, reg-ardin? the 
exceJience of the ships built in India, the jealousy of British 
ship-builders at the arrival of Indian-built ships in London, and 
the decline in the art of ship-building, the reader is referred to 
pp. 79— 88 of Digby^s ‘ Prosperous' British JuMa. 


rice was procurable at 320 seers per rupee. 
In 1837 the highest class of domestic ser-^ 
vants used to earn wages ranging between 
Rs. t-8-o to Rs. 2 a month. 

Shipbuilding is another great industry 
which used to flourish in Bengal, We read 
in Bolts 

^'The Indians of Bengal formerly carried on a 
considerable trade b}’ sea, and had some sort of 
marilimc power, as we read in many paps of Pur- 
cha.s’s Collection [of voyages] ; particularly in the 
}’ear 1607, an account is ghen of a heet from the 
king of Bengal having invaded the Maiadive islands.” 

Hamilton sa^^s that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury small vessels used to be floated at the 
Satgaoii river near Hughli.t About the 
year 1565, the Venetian traveller Caesar 
Frederick* wrote of Sandwip that such was 
the abundance of materials for shipbuilding 
in that part of the coimtiw that the Sultan 
of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built there than at Alexandria, 
As Islamabad, the capital of Chittagong^ 
ships of large dimensions and considerable 
burthen used to be constructed in large 
numbers, both of imported timber and of 
that indigenous to the district,^ 

'^Shipbuilding has long been the most profitable 
occupation here [Bacca], the teak forests being at 
no great distance. The builder in i<SiS was a Hindu, 
who constructed all his ships on one model, which 
was too short for the breadth, thereby rendering them 
uneasy in a head sea. On the other hand it is ad- 
mitted they wear well, stow well, and before the wind 
sail most funousi3’,”j| 

The history of the Nowarrah fleet of 
Dacca is interesting. The fleet was estab- 

^ Conslderathns on Indian affairs^ {London, 1772), footnote. 
Chap. n„p. 21. 

t Vol.IL, p. 510. 

I Waiter Hamilton, Vol. J., p. 404, VoL IL, p. 17. 

I Walter Hamilton, Vol. L, p. 4S0. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE ROLE OF A HAND-MAID 


cities of Europe and America, a large per 
cent, of the homes of the middle-class and 
aristocratic people are supplied with electric 
fans and at night are lit with electricity. 
The electric push-button bell has super- 
seded knocking at the door, or ringing 
the old-fashioned bell. In large apartment 
buildings electricity is used to unlock the 
front door by means of a mechanism which 
obviates the necessit}? of running down many 
flights of steps to open the door. 

Almost all the leading manufacturers of 
electrical appliances and goods in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States set apart a 
suite of rooms specially fitted up to demon- 
strate what electricit}^ can do in the kitchen, 
bathroom and bed room, and how it ma}^ be 
used to assist the housekeeper in keeping the 
rooms clean and dust-free. The writer ac- 
companied by a number of electrician- 
friends, recently paid a visit to a ^‘House 
Electrical,’’ as these exhibits are called. 

When the push-button was pressed, elec- 
tricity rang the bell, and the lady of the 
house appeared to answer our summons. As 
she opened the door she pressed a button 
and the entire porch became flooded with 
light. No burglar could withstand that 
glare of light ; but since we boded no evil 
to ‘‘the House Electrical,” or its occupants, 
we were bidden to enter. In the reception 
hall we were invited to warm our feet with 
an electrical foot-w’armer — the process not 
requiring more than five minutes. As we 
left the hall, the hostess pulled the string of 
the electric burner, and the light became 
dim ; bright enough to see, but considerably 
reducing the current and hence the money- 
expense. 

Entering the parlor, we found the “electric 
grate” shedding both heat and light. There 
were no offensive gases emanating from the 
grate," as they do from coal and gas stoves 
and wood-fireplaces. The heat was cleanly 
and inoffensive — it caused no trouble— left 
neither ashes nor soot. , In order to light the 
fire*' necessary only to push ^ elec* 


P HYSICAL science has pressed into the 
service of man the forces of natui'e to run 
errands, ply railways, steamships and 
turbine-boats and keep the wheels of manu- 
facturing machinery in motion. The world 
has grown accustomed to the use of steam 
in operating machinery of every description. 
Of late electricity has taken the place of 
steam and In'drauiic power to such an extent 
that its use no longer causes wonderment. 
Even in a country like India — a land by no 
means alert in adopting and employing 
mechanical innovations, steam and electri- 
city are being more and more introduced, 
and the slogan of intelligent Indians is 
coming to be : “Never do by hand what can 
be done by machineiy.” 

In America electricity is becoming an ex- 
tremely popular agent for producing power. 
Even in the cities that, mushroom-like, 
spring into being over night and have but a 
small population, electric street-car lines, 
electric lights and telephones are to be found. 
In rural districts it is by no means an uncom- 
mon sight to see stables and hen houses lit 
with ciectricit}^, and the farmer’s wife sitting 
at the telephone talking with a mail-order- 
house a hundred or two hundred miles away, 
ordering a dress or household supplies. In 
some parts of the United States and Canada, 
the farmer uses one of the iron wires of his 
fence to transmit the electric current for the 
light and telephone. 

What science has already accomplished 
in the industrial realm it is now beginning 
to do in the home. The attention of scien- 
tists is to-day centered in reducing woman’s 
drudgery, rendering the vocation of cook 
and housekeeper easy and pleasing. The 
people of the Occident, not content with the 
employment of electricity in the field and 
factory, not even satisfied with electric 
lights and telephones in the home, are now 
endeavouring to make the electric current a 
veritable fiand-maid. To“day, in the lead- 
ing Occidental countries, electricity _is being' 
introduced into the home. Tn/thei Tarver . 
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electric dish washing machine took away 
the drudgery of this undesirable task. 

We w^ere shown the bath room, which 
was supplied with a luminous electric 
radiator, which made it possible for the 
inhabitants of this cold country to heat 
the room in a few minutes, and be perfectly 
comfortable while taking a bath. This was 
a boon more especially to the baby, doing 
away with the danger of cold and draughts. 
A wire was connected with the bath tub, 
and it was arranged so that electricity 
would heat the w^ater and pump it into the 
tub in a short time. The electric hair dryer 
was intended to be used in drying the hair 
after it was washed, and minimised the 
possibilit}? of catching cold. There was an 
electric shaving mug, by means of which 
water could be heated for shaving almost 
instantly, and could be kept at an even 
temperature. In one corner of the bath 
room was an elect! c floor cleaner wdiich 
could be carried into any room. By means 
of this contrivance the carpets could be 
cleaned with almost no physical exertion. 

The dainty housekeeper who showed us 
around the house volunteered the informa- 
tion that she did not send any of her clothes 
out to be washed. It was easy to under- 
stand wh}^ she found such a great pleasure 
in this work, as she had evidenced in speak- 
ing of the most tedious and tiresome of 
woman’s duties. The ]aundr3?' was fitted 
with an electric washing machine, which 
did all the work. All that she had to do 
was to drop the clothes and soap into the 
tub, fill it with water and switch on the 
current. Electricity did the rest. An elec- 
tric wringer attached to the top of the tub 
enabled her to wning the clothes without 
even touching them with her hands — much 
less exerting physical labour in the process. 
The electric flat-iron made it possible for 
her to iron the clothes without much 
trouble. There was no flame, smudge or 
dirt to interrupt her in her work. She was 
not compelled to waste steps and vitalit}? in' 
order to keep an iron on the flame while , 
she was using another. A flexible wire 
attached to a socket in the ivall, carried the 
current to the iron and kept it at a cons- 
tantly even degree of heat. In the adjoin- 
ing , room was a sewing machine plied by ’ 
electricity, which saved the woman' 'from/ 
the necessity of ^wearing out legs 'and arms,. 


trie button and it w^as put out m the same 
manner. The light from the grate produced 
a mellow, pleasing effect in the room. 

We had not been sitting in the parlor 'for 
■s when our hostess set the ‘'elec- 
going, by pressing a button. 
)peared to move as if by magic 
'accurately" and pleasingiy^' 
the" masters of music. ■ The 
tood on the piano, ready 
if a musician 
In a closet 
the telephone, 
th the outside 


many minute; 
trie piano'’ . 

The key^s ap_ 

and reproduced 
the playing of 
electric piano lamp s' 
to furnish abundant .light 
desired to use the instrument. 

•'connected, "'with the parlor 'was 
•affording com.munlcation w 
world. It was a long-distance telephone, and, 
sitting in her ow'ii home, the housewife could 
talk with someone in a' far-distant',. city. ■ ,In 
another part of the room was an “electric 
cigar lighter.” This device obviates-' _ the., 
necessity of lighting matches and strewing 
the floor with their half-burned stubs. 

Adjoining was the dining room. Two 
electric switches controlled the lighting 
arrangements — if both were turned on, the 
room was flooded with light — if only one 
was used, it was suffused with a soft glow, 
abundant enough to enable a person to 
work in the room, but not glaring. On 
the dining table rested the electric coffee 
percolator, by?' means of which the beverage 
could be prepai'ed in a few minutes, and 
kept hot as long as desired. The electric 
chafing dish stood on the table, always 
ready to be pressed into service for cooking 
light refreshments. 

The pantry between the kitchen and 
dining room contained an electric refrigerat-^ 
ing machine, which manufactured ice. 
Here, guarded securely from light, heat and 
dust, were stored milk, cream, meats, vege- 
tables and other eatables. The kitchen was 
fitted up with electric ranges, with ail the 
necessary cooking utensils including broi- 
lers, griddles, spiders, toasters, etc. The 
electric range saved the house- wife the 
touble and annoyance of making fires, 
depending upon an uncertain wood or coal 
fire, or inhaling odious smells and vapours. 
The fire generated by the electric current 
did not make smoke or soot and it therefore 
did not leave any smudge on the bottoms 
of the pans. The electric oven, 'where heat 
was applied from the top as well as the’ 
bottom, made it possible for the cook to 
reduce , baking to ^an exact science,’. \The. 
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in order to supply the motive power to, xvork 
the niachirie. 

The !‘>ed room contained an electric heat- 
ing pad, which wanned the feet almost ins- 
tantaneously, I1iis also could be used in 
place of the r>ki-fashic)ncd hot water bag. 
llic light was so arranged at the head of 
the bed tlrat a person could recline and read 
comfortably, without straining the eyes. 
On the table stood a little electrical clock. 
By pushing a button attached to the bed, 
a soft light illuminated the dial of the 
clock and made it possible for a person to 
tell what time it was when the room was 
dark. This electrical clock needed no wind- 
ing, and the alarm connected with it could 
be set for any time desired. The room had 
one of the electric lamps whose light could 
be dimmed by pulling a string. There was 
an electric outfit to warm the baby’s milk. 
Everything was so arranged that the 
mother could xvarm the milk without being 
compelled to leave the bed. 

The toilet paraphernalia in the bed room 
particularly interested us. There was an 
electric curling iron, to be used in curling 
a wmman’s hair. There w-as, too, an elec- 
tric massage outfit for massaging and beauti- 
fying the cheeks of the woman by remov- 
ing wn*inkles. 

“The House Electrical” which has been 
described, can be seen on exhibition in 
almost every leading city of the United 
States. To“day it forms a necessary adjunct 
to the show rooms of the manufacturers of 
electrical fixtures and appliances. Electri- 
-city works wonders at the present time; 
but this force of nature is still a mysterious 
potentiality. Being in its infant stage, 
electricit}’ is still dear- — and even in a pros- 
perous countr}^ like the Uuited States there 
are but fe'w people who can afford to make 
their homes veritable houses electrical. 

Probably the first “Blouse ElectricaF^ w^as 
fitted up tw^enty-five years ago. - Mr. 
William, J, Hammer, an electrical engineer 
of New^ York, New' Jersey, conceived and' 
executed the plan. He so arranged his 
residence that electric light bulbs around 
the number over the door were lighted by 
the pressure of his foot on the first step. 
The door bell rang when a foot stepped on . 
the second stair, while the third automati- 
cally opened the front door* He cleaned ‘ 

■ his shoes by putting his foot on a small 'test:-'" 


and pressing a pendant bulb, which set two 
brushes at work acting as automatic boot- 
blacks. 

The lights were turned on and off auto- 
matically. The moment .he stepped off ^ the 
top step ''of the first flight of stairs, the light 
in the hallway below was turned out, and 
the light in his bedroom was lit. This was 
automatically switched off when he laid his 
head on his pillow. 

Electricity played seven different musical 
instruments, and did part of the cooking. 
The Christmas tree in the Hammer home 
was decorated with tiny electric lights 
instead of the time-honored candles. On 
the fourth of July, the Nation’s birthday 
anniversary, rockets, Roman candles and 
other fireworks were sent up with electricty. 

On one occasion Mr. Hammer gave a 
dinner to the Franklin Society. He sur- 
prised the guests arranging a phonograph 
inside a life-sized figure of Benjamin 
Franklin, which repeated the proverbs of 
the Quaker philosopher. At this dinner the 
food, which had been cooked by electricity, 
was carried around the table by a tiny 
circular electric railway. 

During recent years, many “houses elec- 
trical” have been built. One of the best- 
known of these is in New York. 

A buzzer under the pillow awakens the 
owner when it is time to arise in the 
morning. At the same time the windows, 
which have been open all night for the 
purpose of ventilating the room, shut auto- 
matically and without a sound. Just as 
automaticall}!^ and silently the window 
shades are lowered, and the register con- 
nected with the furnace sends forth a blast 
of hot air which warms the room. If it 
is too chilly for comfort, and the furnace 
is not running, a great fire may be started 
automatically. 

The same mechanism which has made 
the bed room comfortable, works simulta- 
neously all over the house, and when the 
owner steps out of his bedroom he finds 
the whole house comfortable. By the time 
he reaches the bath, room an automatic 
arrangement has . filled the bath tub with 
hot water. While the bath is being taken, 
down stairs in the dining room the coffee 
percolator has been working,, 'and by fhe ■ 
■■time .the bath ns finished 'the coffee will be. 
^made and . ready* ^to , be' served, / -while ’'the 
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/"^WING to the absence of an Arms Act, 
which is an encroachment on the 
natural rights of man^ the people of 
Bengal wei-e not so defenceless in the days 
of John Company as now» Shields manu- 
factured in Syihet 

'‘have long been a considerable article of export, 
being in request throughout Hindustan among such 
natives as still retain their ancient predilection for the 
sword and buckler/ 


At Monghyr, 

"the blacksmiths occupy about forty houses, and 
make goods after the European fashion, ver}^ coarse as 
compared with European articles, but stilf useful and 
cheap as will be seen the following prices, 
double-barrelled gun, Rs. 35 ; rifles, Rs.. 30 j single- 
barrelled fowling-pieces, Rs. 18 ; muskets, Rs.' 8 ; 
matchlocks, Rs. 4; pistols, Rs. 10; double ditto, 
Rs. 303 table knives and forks per doxen, Rs. 6. The 
barrels of the hrearms are made by tvyisting a rod 
round an iron spindle, and then hammering it together. 
The bore is afterwards polished and enlarged by 
borers of different sizcs."f 

‘7>‘Walter-HainlItqn, Yol. 11, p.‘ .238. •' .y ■ . ‘ ,, y ■' / 


Walter Hamilton, VoL li, p. 552 
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, We have positive proof of the manufac- 
tiire ^of I cannon at Dacca. From an ins- 
cription on the Miirsliidabad gun Jahan 
Ivesha Isubiltier of tfie world) which is 17 
feet 7 inches long, it appears to have been 
made at Dacca in the year 1637 a.d. by 
one Jariarjan under the inspection of Hari- 
ballav Das and the darogaship of Sher 
Mahomed, in the reign of Shah Jahan, 
during the governorship of Islam Khan.^’*'^' 

We hear mucli of political vSannyasis 
nowadays. It seems that the}? are not a 
recent growth. 

In 1773 ihc CoHector [of Dacca] applied to 
Uovernnient ^for an additiunaf military force. There 
\\v;rc at tnis lime aboiU’; if), 000 Sannyasis collected in 
?ne^ vuanay of Afadhupiir, plundering the country, 
aau couipelling the innabiLaiits lo desert their villarf'es 
and i.e-u to the jur-gio for safet}^ The murder of a 
,.apt-ija 1 aornas, and the defeat of a detachment of 
. t^iese Sann3'asis, are alluded to 

ui tfie C-ol lector s report. ’'f 

Domestic slaver}? existed in a mild form, 
^eciaily in the eastern districts of Bengal, 
The following translation+ of a deed of 
sale executed in the district of Dacca may 

be found interesting’ : — 

■ , O' 

"I, Ram Krista Pal, son of Tula Ram Pal, and 
grmKl‘s<.ni of Ram De\a Paf, do hereby? execute this 
deea of sale. 

, Owing to the debts incurred at mv marriage, and 
which I am unable to pay, f, in mv proper mind, and 
of my oym ircc sell myself lo v'ou on my receiving 
a sum ot rupees twenty-hv^e, and I and my descen- ’ 
cants will serve you as slav’cs as long as we are given ^ 
subsistence allowance and clothing. You vour ■ ^ 
sons, and grandsons, shall make wo i-k as’ slaves, I 
ancf have powty to sell or make a gift of us to others. ^ 
On these conditions I execute this bond. - 


^‘^Dated ipth Kartic, 1201 B. S. (November 1794). 

These slaves had various names, such as 
Bhandaris, Nafars, Golams, Dassees, Ban- 
dees, 

^ '‘In a majority of instances, slaves are treated with 
kindness and leniency by their masters. The work 
exacted from them is seldom oppressive, and generally 
IS e\ en less than a hired servant would be required 
to periorm. Iii most cases they partake of the diet 
used ^ by the iamily, and arc allowed the common 
uxurics of betel-nut and tobacco. Manv of those 
born m bondage in the houses of the wealthier classes 
are taught to read and write along with the children 
of the family.”!) 

To the same effect is the testimony of 
Harnilton, 

‘‘Slavery, however, in its severest sense, may be 
said to be unknown, the domestic slave being usuallv 
rather a favourite and confidential servant, than an 
abject drudge, and held superior to the hirelino' both 
in the master’s estimation and in his own.”«[]' 



Cakutia Review, VoL XC!V', pp. 339-40, 

Northern Benrai, i icLd whole of 

killed bcsides^ck-Lihi ThomS 

name of Captain Edwardes otRcer of the 

veneration. This infatuation of Gentoos m great 

tclligence of theV motlnn^^ Ar^ <^btaimng any in- 

thein, notwithstanUingVerv^iedd^A^ipST^i^^ country against 

ilshcu for these purposes in la Which have been pub- 

heart of the province as 

are hardy, hold, lid 

Such are the Sannyassies, the Gipsies 


^ Again, speaking of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Nagpur, Hamilton says : 

Indeed it ma}-^ be affirmed that slavery in the 

altogether unknown, 
and that so tar from being a state of degradation and 

and comfort, com- 
pared With that of the labouring population. 

Then, as now, the cockneys of Calcutta 
used to tease and banter the Bangals of 
Dacca for their provincial brogue, 

'The people of Calcutta who speak the Gour 
diaject of the Bengalese, although confounded by the 
natives of western Hindustan with the Bengalese 
take, when they have an opportunity, the trouble to 
ridicule tho inhabitants of Dacck, who are the prone? 
genuine Bengalese; and Calcutta bcin- Lw the 
capital, the ni^en of rank at Dacca arl becLin? 
ashamed of their provincial accent, and endeavmw 
to imitate the Babus (wealthy Hindu merchants) o 
the modern metropolis.”*-* oicfianis;ot 

r?i more wealthy classes of Hindus imitate the 
irvin^%h®°f^ ® speaking, writing and 

of hi' nTt® Bengali, which isthelan|uage 

fJtthlV i (and one that is almost^unif! 

telii^ible to the inhabitants of the western districts) has 

D Calcutta dialect among thfSgLr 

Classes, who also follow the mode of givino- entertain- 

It would appear that the Bengali language 

bm ' t AssamesS afd 

but for the chauvinism of their modern 

descendants fostered by the British rulers, 

It would have been the language of the 

I Dr. Taylor, p. 3 20. 

.IT Hamilton, Vol. L, p. 207. 

' § ¥oI. n, p. 280 

^ . Walter Hamilton, yoLl,p. 476. , ■ ^ ■ 
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among those ^who still devote themselves to it, greatly 
■' -oontracted.'- The abstract sciences are abandoned; 

and no .branch ^ of learning cultivated, but whai Is 
; connected'” with the peculiar religious sects and doc- 
trines, or with .the astrology of the people. The 
principal cause of this retrograde condition of liter* 
ature may be traced to the want of that encourage- 
ment which was formerly afforded to it by princes, 
chieftains and opulent individuals, under the native 
governments, now past and gone/’j| 

The decay of architecture was another 
noticeable feature. 

Religious buildings and public edifices af great 
size are now seldom constructed in Bengal. What 
wealth remains with the natives is more widely diffused 
than formerly, and the fortunes accumulated by 
Europeans are invariably remitted to Europe. This 
latter class now occupies the stations of those native 
officers who in former times, cither from motives of 
charity or ostentation, raised those buildings of utility, 
which are now to be traced out only by their ruins/ 

Hamilton’s summary of the official view 
of the political condition of Bengal in his 
time will prove interesting and instructive. 

^‘To the inhabitants, the political slate of the country 
is a complete incomprehensible mystery ; yet it is 
probable that, since our effectuaf establishment in 
1765, no native ever dreamt of subverting the govern- 
ment. In this point of view the mass of natives are 
most ignorant and helpless, without concert or com- 
bination, and no oppression of the ruling power would 
produce any resistance that might not be quelled by 
a company of sepoys. The power of the British 
Government in Bengal is completely despotic, and 
the submission of its subjects perfect and unqualified. 
This is, in fact, so complete as to preclude the neces- 
sity of coercion or intimidation of any kind; all 
appearance conseqiienlty of militar^Mnterference may 
be kept wholly out of sight, and it will be only when 
European laws, religion and literature, come to be 
disseminated, that it will be necessary to draw the 
reins tighter, to prove that we possess power irresistible 
to command obedience.... The sepoys, like the rest of 
the people, are entirely uninstructed as to the form 
of government, policy of their rulers, or justice of 
their wars, and in their ignorance and apathy consists 
our strength.' ’§ 

After this exposition of the Company’s 
policy, we shall be prepared for the follow- 
ing Pecksniffian justification of the exces- 
. sive land tax, 

“The circumstances in which the British Govern- 
ment is placed preclude all improvident generosity, 
and the peculiar habits of the people require that 
their natural tendency to inaction should be stimulated 

1 V 0 I.I, p.203. 

IT Walter Hamilton, Voi. Vp. 199, , ' 

§ Walter Hamilton, Vol I, p. 201. Compare theeriderice 
of Major-General Sir I, Smith, at the enduiry of 13-^1 * 

, .the - effect of education will be to do away with aU the 
prejudipes Of sects' and religions by which we hate hitherto 
kept the cbuntry—the Mussalmans against Hindus, and so on; 
:thei'effectof education will, fo® fd expand theit minds, and show 
.ithens their yast.pbwer/^ ^ fi;. v.-' ■ - - / ; 


, country by this time* Since th 
the seven teen til century, the govi 
in Assam ^‘entirely adopted t 
of Bongal, which has become s 
that the origiiia! Assamese, spe 
as the reign of Aiirangzebe, is ah 
a dead languaged’*"'* 

The Blast India Company tool 
of the town and temple of Ja, 
the iHi'h September 1803, and 1 
on the pilgrims visiting the sa* 
The following will give an i 
revenue derived from this source 
years following the conquest : 


Though this pilgrim tax aittered trom 
Aiirangzebe’s Jazia in name, did it differ 
from it very much in substance ? 

. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Bengaiis used to be employed in political 
missions, though now they are not so trusted. 
We learn from Walter Hamilton| that in 
1801, Lord Cornwallis despatched a ‘native 
agent’ Kamal Lochan Nundy to the court 
of Assam at Jorhat, and he submitted on his 
return a graphic report of the general anarchy 
which prevailed in that country at the time. 
In 18 C5, Krishna Kanta Bose was deputed 
to Lassa by the government of Bengal to 
negotiate some boundary arrangements with 
the Deb Raja, but he could not get any 
further than Bhutan, where he remained 
above a year. On his return he gave a 
report of his journey containing a descrip- 
tion of the country he had visited. ij: It 
Avould be interesting to learn more about 
these embassies, and of Kamal Lochan and 
Krishna Kanta, who conducted them. 

As earty as 1838, some of the baneful 
results of the Company’s rule were noticed 
by Walter Hamilton, who wrote from official 
records deposited In the India Board, 

“It has long been remarked that science and liter- 
ature are in a progressive state of decay among the 
natives of India, the number of learned men being 
not only diminished, but the circle of learning, even 

* Walter Hamilton, Vol. i, p. 75. 

tvou,p. 7 b. _ ‘ V' ; ;U-';VTy - ; 

t Walter Hamiltoit. vol, i, p, 275 ’ " 





moderately S «’« Pay«ent of a 

this nature is mnm t I incitement of 

where the nereiinerrf T*r’ ^ country 

kc,kc* of ijie are easily procured,'^ 

argument was applied 
for f}i<^ n f ?■*”’ Secretarv of State 
in Commons 

justification follows in 

African ° - capitation tax on 

to force SJ? object of which was 

ficinlKr ■ noik m the mines by arti- 

hually mcreasing their cost of living f 

native ^ thing- for the 

k’s-itim-^tP J J. ■ ^' that we should, bt' every 

thought it P°'!:'®''i leach him to earn. ..He 

thp '^nV ^'cry wise. Therefore, in the interest nf 

tike to fodt^rv iS: ”«‘b-e to 

in&fte vaTrT 7 custom stale the 

though h^dedTca^L' his^boL^ 1,°, 

E.,'r jf"’? C“”' oiti^^ko^rons 

d4L of »eal‘;h"S'„d“““ 'S”°™ •'*' 

member of too ^ huihvan, sometime ; 
“vorr ™, I n ?t Motlras, acted . 

thogood ,hi„g;frLIhIX„hr„TZ(!P I 

and „„eeai4 ,he„ do™ o„ the baS^^S " 

the Thames.” Hamilton wrote S 


the modern review 


‘I wler'layf'' aantury 

are 2d, S"tle?Sk'fuh2i2e'”,S’"f“' 
their inhabitants : for dhre be no ' 
increase a national incom^ or the 7 rn7 
te enriching another nation"-!: ^ ^ ® 

in „ ^7* discussing the improvements which 
m introduced in the administra- 

tion of fcengal, Hamilton writes :jj 

honourl’lhSrlfSe rndy" mode t 
people of the country f .o k "’'’.“'b they [the 
he It is in vain to expect that mr b’ conciliated, 

"y merely havi it thLv n™ " ‘’I with 

paths of honoS’rabir-u^bhK a” ‘he 

of Under Mohredo", SS,o‘4k £‘“‘,‘5™' 

>y conquerors, the Hindus cou d rise t^officeV o/ J® 
to and importance, from which tw ” dignity 

St excluded. The TOerVof ,7 ®"brely 

more like their ownTthev resided i^^bomedans weri 

? orpalsSfer.Tf’ the Brittsh’a^^^n^'^t 

of the nafives is t\eTr^ notorious 
and peculation - but it dishonesty 

I functionaries were well-paid" toft" toe‘^®tlf"°P,®^" 
became trustworthy All^nmnoo * themselves 

^ purchased inteoritV in hiSf Pi!r" governments have 

^d emolumenrsT t 

take the same ^ean7 anTif 1 77^’ "’"^t 

w'e shall almost as readily find^ h flf ' 

as among EuroDeanq Thr. • 7-^ • natives 

into Hfodustri^^^^he 

artificial for the stat\ of socie ih^o 

upon the assumption that fhp 7-'*^’ Proceeds 

unworthy of trS So 

continue, while so dpsr>;c-,M tainly are, and will 
honesty as they h^-eS^^o their 

great .stimulus to the ^pursuit^of^r'^ country the 
prospect of fame, Z- Znhh knowledge, but the 
even the use ofVeat °7P°ry' "'h^t « 

be devoted to their noblest 1° 

the community, by emplovinfrthof”^^!?'*'^® service of 

according to their resnpctf, v c° P?s-'?ess them, 

various degrees of the public^ gnahfications, in the " 

countof ? Idow can w" exLct tL! hU the ' 

eager in the pursuit of^sdeS 


^ vviuic . ! 

ta I7I pr»™co 

tion, were inclined to [hinl- b7 v revoiu- 

pearanco of opul^ce more ap- 

period: an opiniZ ^ZLiZ the last 

province for the twelve years CMh^P '"ecords of the 
decline continuing lono-afte-- thp pfF^7”*' 7 ,^7^9 i the 

had cea,sed to operam But the famine 

mismanagementf the native ’of 
binds Bengal to Britain will i r P^^^j^ection which 
the tendency of its internal in a sccount for 
All the offices of trn.-fi ^^ndition to deteriorate 

hand,s of strangers^ who aftei- ^‘‘e ‘he 

depart with th’e capital they residence. 
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THE AUDUBON SUGAR SCHOOL 


such as Colonel Walker, Sir Henry Stra- 
chey, Mountstiiart ^Elpliinstooe, Sir John 
Malcolm, expressed similar views. But cm 
bonol There is enough of knowledge, but 
wisdorn lingers, to the infinite harm both 
of Britishers and Indians. 


do not open ilic road to distinction, it 
i;j idle to suppose thal the Hindu will lose his time 
in -‘icokiiig ihoni ; and even if he did so, his profi- 
riciicv, under ilie doctrine of exclusion from office, 
vvirnlil no olher purpose than to show him more 

dearly the fallen slate of himself and his country mend’ 

Other writers, equally eminent, writing 
both h)efore and after Sir Thomas Munro, 


THE AUDUBON SUGAR SCHOOL 


O' 


the various enterprises which Dr. ■ 
W. C. Stubbs, a sugar expert,- rin- .. 
aiigurated, not by any means the 
least important is the Audubon Sugar School 
of the Lousiana State Universityn This 
school is now entering on its eighteenth 
year and has won for itself a reputation 
which is literally world wide. Some years 
ago it was inspected by one of the most 
eminent English experts, who recommended 
it in most flattering terms. The school has 
also been inspected by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and they sent three men to the Uni- 
versity — one of whom graduated in 1905. 
The school has drawn students from Japan, 
Hawaii, Germany, France, Peru, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Porto Rico, Cuba, and other 
foreign countries, while most of the states 
of the Union are represented on its rolls. 

It is a well-known fact that the best men 
in cane sugar work come from Louisiana. 

It is only" natural, for the Louisiana planter 
has always had to make sugar writhout 
regard to the favours of nature. In the 
tropics there are none of the difficulties of 
making sugar. If a man be taught a good 
method, he can follow it year after year by 
a rule of thumb and with fair success. But 
in Louisiana it is the unexpected which is 
always happening. Now the cane is too 
green, now it is sour, now it seems right, 
but the jiice refuses to boil to grain. In 
each case there is a best course to follow, 
and never twice quite the same course. So 
the Louisiana sugar man must be prepared 
‘ to meet any possible emergency. He must 
plant his cane properly,’ cultivate, it pro- . ' 
perly, fertilise' it and protect it from insect",; 
pests, and he must cut , it at just' the 'right- 
time. He must understand stock,, for this. is 


one of the most important items of expendi- 
ture on a sugar plantation, and one where 
a great deal of moneys may" be saved or lost. 

In other words, the Louisiana planter must 
be a thoroughly good farmer. 

Then when the cane is cut comes the 
mechanical part. It can be loaded by 
machinery, brought to the mill by- machin- 
ery, crushed, ground, the juice evaporated, 
the sugar crystallised and put in barrels — 
(not in bags as in India) all by machinery. 
These machines are very" costlyq and some 
makes are very good. To get machinery 
for a small sugar house costs over three 
Hkhs of rupees. The planter must be able 
to choose the machinery, to see that it is put 
up properly and, above all, to see that it 
is run properly". He must, therefore, be a 
good mechanical engineer. 

But the process by" wdiich sugar is made is 
more than mechanical, it is also chemical. 

The more successful the manufacturer, the 
more Strictly does he insist on chemical 
control of the sugar house. He must, 
therefore, be a good chemist. Now it may 
be said that no person can be, at the same . 
time, farmer, mechanic and chemist. He 
must employ men to do these things for ' 
him. This is very true. He does employ 
such men, but it mayr be put down as an 
axiom, that no man is capable of judging 
truly the work of men under him unless he 
is able to do that w"ork himself, should the 
case demand it. This idea is followed in 
all the great business houses of America. | 
The son who is to succeed his father is put 
in at the bottom and worked as rapidly as 
possible through various parts of ^the 
•business. ^Experience 'has'’- shown that this;'/ - 
line, can Best beiolfowed by men; who have 
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had college training in the technology of 
• the industry in {|iiestion. For example, the 
General Electric Company takes the gra- 
duate of the ‘‘ Boston '1 ecln starts him in 
the shops at $ $ ( = Rs. 15 roughly)^ per 
week, and keeps him in each grade until he 
knows it. Then he goes on to the next 

, .....grade .and .. finally becomes, , an expert ’V 

for the company. Men who have not had 
a college training have almost no chance, 
indeed it is rare that they even get a 
trial. Science has come into technology 
to sta3% and the leaders in industrial 
enterprises know this. The same thing 
holds in the Sugar Industry, which is the 
most scientific branch of agriculture. 
It is true that the planters of the past 
generation and many of the present, did 
not ha%=^e this college training, but gained 
their success by common sense and hard 
knocks. But the conditions of to-day are 
vastl}’- different from those of the past few 
. years, and it is to meet these new conditions 
that the Audubon Sugar School exists. 

The course of study runs through five 
years, devoted mainly to three lines of 
study, vm. Agriculture, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, The three subjects, 
and their foundation subjects are taught 
thoroughly, and the course is not easy. 
Indeed it is a difficult course, for which 
reason the University admits, as special 
students, men who may fail of the requisite 
preparation in one or more branches. These 
men elect generally, chemistry, some- 
times, chemistry and agriculture ; some- 
times Cheniistr\^ and mechanics ; after all 
they must take Chemistry either alone or in 
combination with some other things. They 
are allowed to take whatever they are pre- 
pared to take. But it is better to take the 
■' ■'regular course, , for here the studies have 
been balanced so that each strengthens the 
other. At the end of the third year, the 
'■•student has studied the elements of 'Chemis- 
try, Agriculture and Mechanics. He has 
been drilled in the fundamental principles 
of these subjects. He has been taught , to 
'■ regard- them ' not as .things he has ‘taken, ’h 
but as^ tools, he ffias acquired with -which'' ’ 
he is' to work every day. 


plan, on the general principle, that short 
cuts either to wealth or to knowledge do 
not pay in the long rim. The fourth and 
fifth years are the I'ealiy significant ones 
for sugar work proper, and are largety of 
the order of post-graduate work. 

An important feature of these two years 
is the practical work at the sugar experi- 
ment station at Audubon Park, New Orleans. 
At this station there is an equipment 
worth over three lakhs of rupees, by all 
odds the most complete equipment for 
scientific woi-k in cane sugar in existence. 
In Louisiana the sugar season usualN begins 
about the middle of October and runs for 
about ten weeks. During this time the 
students prepare the grounds for next year’s 
crop, plant and cultivate the cane, harvest 
this year’s crop, grind it, boil and crystal- 
lise the sugar, etc. In short, they carry out 
practically the entire operation of making 
sugar from the planting to the finished 
product, under strict control. 

Upon their return to the Uriiversit}^ the 
students take up wmrk in these three main 
branches which bears directly upon the 
technolog}' of sugai*. They have courses on 
detailed agriculture of cane, they di'aw the 
various machines found in the sugar houses, 
they study the chemical properties of the 
sugar, etc. For scientific work the equipment 
of the chemical department is particularly 
noteworthy. At the end of five j/ears the 
student “graduates” with the degree of B, S. 

Every year the University is compelled to- 
reject applications for sugar men. The 
demand far exceeds the supply. As to the 
salaries, that is something which depends 
upon the individual to such an extent that 
it is hard to discuss it fairly. When the men 
start out they usually get from 75 to 125$ 
per month. At the end of four year’s work, 
the writer has in mind one making about 
three thousand dollars per year. Some of 
longer experience make five, still 'another, 
‘makes ten thousand. These, serve to .show 
that the right man can do well. 

The details of these lines of , work can, be ' 
found in the circular published by the 
■University, 'which wrill be sent on applica- 
tion to President Boyd, Audubon'.. Sugar' '' 
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prepaiation takes time and work,, but -.it ; is And so the case stands thus to ■ the . sugar ' ' 

^nec^sary. AH the great technicaLschqols--’ /-plahtprs of ,Liouisiana."“'''The 'state provides'' 
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good livelihood^ and give them in, their 
business career eveiy chance of success. If 
such institutions be opened in India, it would 
be very useful for the rising generation. 

K. C. Bx\nerjee, 


THREE ACRES AND A COW 


Yet, what is it, after all, for the annual 
requirements of a rayat*-family of 5 or 6 
members ? Arable farming on the part of these 
small farmers does not find full employment 
for them for the whole year, and you find 
the arable' farmer of this month, the boat- 
man of the next month, the cooly of all 
work the month after, and the gharami or the 
brick-mason of the month following. The 
poor arable farmer, to eke out a miserable 
subsistence for his family, has to put his hand 
almost to every thing. He has to be an expert 
in so many things that you find him not an 
expert even in agriculture. By this distrac- 
tion he loses efficiency as a food-producer and 
himself lives in a state of chronic famine from 
year’s end to years end. Where then lies 
the remedy ? Extend the arable farm ? 
Even a rayat is a human being and with a 
family of 5 or 6 members wmuld at least 
want for their bare maintenance Rs. 20 to 
25 per month or Rs, 250 to 300 per year. 
To derive such an income from mere arable 
farming, each rayat will require about 100 
bighas of land, which in the present state of 
things, is altogether out of the question. Mere 
arable farming by itself cannot, therefore, 
save the rayat from famine and starvation. 
A gentleman wishing to secure an honest 
livelihood by arable farming would want 
at least 250 to 300 bighas of land, and an 
initial capital of about Rs. 5,000, including 
the cost on his quarters, to earn an income 
of Rs. 50 a month or Rs. 600 a 3^ear* So 
that arable farming by itself is an absolutely 
hopeless affair. 

We must follow the example of the Irish 
farmer, whose sole, ambition has always 
been and still is to secure his “three acres 
'and a cow’^ with which he is always ^ ahie 
to secure a decent ixicome, sufficient for^ the 
maintenance^cm comfort of himself* ; and . 


T here is at present a great and universal 
cry for developing the agriculture of 
the country — to which there is but 
a very feeble response from those that are 
really engaged in agriculture. All is not 
gold that glitters. Much of the interest 
displa\^ed in agriculture is philanthropic and 
shallow-rooted. If one enquires among the 
agricultural classes, he will find that arable 
farming is at present carried on at a loss. 
Most of the rice-lands yield only one crop a 
year. The plots of the arable farming are 
not all in one block — and loss from theft 
and cattle trespass is veiy great. The mis- 
appropriation of the village grazing lands, 
has raised the cost of maintaining the 
plough-bullocks. A bigha of rice-land 
yields about 4 maunds of padd}^ worth Rs. 12. 
The actual cost of cultivation would come 
to about Rs. iO. One bigha of jute will 
yield about 4 maunds of fibre, which, allow- 
ing for the fluctuations of the market, is 
worth about Rs. 20. The actual cost of 
cultivating a bigha of jute is about Rs. 15, 
leaving for profit about Rs. 5. The average 
size of a Bengal ra3?-at’s farm may be taken 
as 9 bighas — so that the average 3"early pro- 
fit of the rice-grower is Rs. 18 and that of 
the jute-grower Rs. 45. If a charge is made 
for the ra3’’at’s personal supervision, he will 
be seen to be working at a loss. If 3^ou 
consider the further fact, that he has to 
borrow mone3^ jute season at the 

almost fabulous rate of interest of 4 as. per 
Rupee per month, you will shudder to think 
how lie can carry on his work. Even if you 
allow that half the land of the ra3’'ats is 
dofmlt and he may take an extra pulse 
crop from half the land— the annual profit of 
the rice or jute growm may be increased By . 
another 9 or 10 Rs., making, it Rs. 'aSTor" 
the rice»“grower- and 55 for, the jute-grower;::, 
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family. Three acres are roughly 'equal to the farmer. Are we 
, 9 bighas. The Irish farmer with his. three Ayrshire or short-1 
acres and a cow is well able to ' maintain' short-horn? Privs 
himseli 'The Bengal farmer with his 9- for risky and ex 
bighas or 3 acres imihoui the cow is starving, experiments, which 
The cow alone caii save the grave situation There the State mi 
^ ' in wdiich farmers are placed. ReaU)^ ■ he selects, the cow- 
- the dairj' and arable farming, or vegetable all cases be well-ti 
gardening are complementary" to each other, neglect or misnian^ 
the straw and chaff of cereals and pulses to-day knows nothii 
and the refuse leaves and haulms of Is not even able to 
garden \'egetab]es which are almost wasted He must first be trai 
— are converted into valuable milk, if passed with a cow suitafc 
through the cow, which has been called a There are up-countr 
^ milk-making machine. Even the rejected 8 seers of milk an 
leaves and. leaf-sheathes of the plaintain concentrated food-c< 
' .are a %"a!uable food for the .milch-cow. At the milk will be 
■the same time the cow will reward the farmer keeping such 
pains by supplying valuable manure for either purchase or re 
enriching both field and garden. The per breed, will at ons 
a%"erage farmer cannot succeed by mere He will draw all th 
arable farming. In Europe, the dairy is farm, to which will ' 
largely taking the place of the arable farm, keeping. The cowv 
' Says Prof. Long— ‘'the fact that milk-pro- straw and rejected h 
duction has been more profitable to the 9 bighas of arable 
farmer than most of the other branches of some purchased conc' 
his industry, has, of late, induced numbers of of oil-cake, 2 ibs. of 
tenants to keep dairy cows, and produce milk daily, or 30 seers c 
for sale, or manufacture butter or cheese.^' 30 seers of pulse at Rj 
— P, 1 16, “Cheese and cheese making.'’ A at 1-8 — total Rs, 5. 
similar change, says Fleischmann, is node- milk, which in the co 
ed in Germany and Prof. Wall says is will be Re. r-8 daily 
noticed in America. The keeping of one It will keep the cl 
or two cows alone can save the grave situa- his wife or the fai 
, tion in which Indian agriculture now stands, employed througho 

.But there are cows and coivs. While our leave him money eno' 

country cow will give scarcely an average cow by the time the : 
of two seers or 4 lbs. of milk daily— an as the farmers see the 
English short-horn will give on an average ing such a cow — they 
of the year 44 ibs, an Ayrshire 37 ibs, an themselves with a br 
American Holstein Friesian 50 lbs, a Jersey connection with a I 
28 ibs. of milk daily. Our country cow will niill. Thus “three ac 
consume in food for herself and her calf and the salvation of the 
in cost of attendance almost all that she will has been the salvatlo] 
yield. She in her present condition wrill be 
more a burden than a source of profit to 


He who believes in eternal justice, cannot be beaten , Every man takes care that his neighbour does not 
in life. He may be stung j he may be half dead with cheat him. But a day comes when he begins to care 
the wounds of life, stricken of heart in the lonely des- that he does not cheat his neighbour. Then all goes 
ert; but he is sure to start into energ})^ the 'moment well; he has changed his market-cart into a chariot 
he sees the fresh sunlight or the^ breeze of; ■ they new ^ of' the sun, — Emerson* ■ ' ' - 

impulse, such impulse as God sends a man who clings .i/'; 

to him by Brooke* , 'T - ^ ',v ri ' ' 
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THE CARTESIAN PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


T he proof of the existence of God is 
the pivot on which the whole of the 
Cartesian philosoph}^ turns. The one 
certainty, which makes all other certainties 
possible, is, in the judgment of^Descartes, 
that of the existence of God. ^ Cogiio ergo 
sum is no doubt the formal point of depar- 
ture of the system, but Descartes takes great 
pains to show that self-knowledge presup- 
poses and is essentially bound ^ up with the 
consciousness of God. The inconsistencies 
of Descartes are so glaring and some of his 
fundamental assumptmns are so untenable 
that .most of the critics who have written 
about him have naturally thought more of 
refuting his arguments than of bringing out 
his inner meaning. It is certain, however, 
that Cartesianism is one of the philoso- 


troys in order to rebuild on a securer founda- 
tion. Now, Descartes shows that there is 
nothing which we cannot doubt except the 
fact of doubting itself. Our senses deceive 
us so often that we must reject their testi- 
mony until we succeed in finding a sure 
criterion by which we can distinguish the 
true from the false. Even the demonstra- 
tions of Mathematics are open to doubt, for 
it is conceivable that we owe our origin to 
an all powerful but malevolent being who 
takes pleasure in deceiving us even in things'' 
which seem most certain to us. But it is 
impossible for us to doubt that we doubt. 
To doubt is to think. The activity of think- 
ing is, therefore, the ultimate irreducible 
fact to which we come after we have got 
rid of ever^/thing else by means of doubt. 
Cogito ergo sum. This, then, is the unshak- 
able foundation on which the philosopher 
must build. I, as a thinking being, exist. 
From this first principle Descartes derives 
his criterion of truth, clearness and 

distinctness of conception. What is clearly'- 
and distinctly conceived is true, provided, 
of course, that we are not deceived by a 
malevolent being. 

Among our ideas, there, is. one .that. re-..-... 
presents a God, 

‘‘By the name God,” says Descartes, under- 
stand a substance, infinite, eternal, immutable, all-' 
powerful, and by which I myself and every other 
thing that exists, if any such there be, were created. 
But these properties are so great and excellent, that 
the more attentively I consider them, the less I feel 
persuaded that the idea I have of them owes its origin 
to myself alone. 

The idea of an infinite being is not nega-' 
live, but positive, and is presupposed in the;, 
knowledge of finite things. Now, the 'all, 
important question is, what is the source of 
this idea ? I cannot myseif be the cause of 
it, for the cause cannot be less real than the ' 
effect. A finite being cannot produce ^ the ; 
idea of an infinite being. .The only possible/ 
conclusion^ therefore, is that an infinity being ' 

■ ’*' Me0tatiom$ysitc}esfran$latimfP, I2h 
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actually exssts, who is the source of the idea. 
Mod, when he created me, implanted the 
Idea of Him m my mind, “that it might 
serve, as it were, for the mark of the work- 
”” his work.” In the Principles 
this well-known argument is 
i^tatcd in the following terms : — 

"n in our minds the idea of 

. d, o. ul an aii-prrlect Bein.ir, we have a ri^ht to 

-il l’"' 've derive it ; and we 

represents are so 
n r'Trh?' to render it quite certab that we could 

ml 1 Being; that is 

S Bor it is not only mani- 

mV" wliatever, and that the more perfect 

ta.inot anse irom tne itss perfect, so as to be tLrebv 

By Jts eiticient and totai cause, but also 

n»it I Ub impossible^ we can have the idea or renre- 
sentation ot anything wh,'uever, unless there be 801116^ 
wnete either ,n us or out of us an original uhkh 
comprises m reality all the perfections that are th„« 
represented to „s; but, as we do not in Ly ‘my find 
absolute perfections of wh^h we 
nave the idea, we must conclude that thev exi^t m 
.some nature different from ours, that is in God.”* 

_ It may be supposed that the infinite is 
Mmply the negation of the finite and that 
If it by abstracting from 

ail tte positive determinations of the finite 
But Descartes i.s careful to point out that 
Jfi 1 finite prpupposes that of the 

lie. A merely finite being would not , 

the Ihl^ir ‘°r ?/ To know i 

he Irait of a thing is virtually to transcend ^ 

. The very^ fact that we are aware of , 
ourselves as finite beings proves that there t 
IS an element of infinitude in us. 


. 


c''* 


prception of tSlnfiniteteforelhTt^fTte 

per4t;a*p"2a3 no Idea d?*bei’ ''“'l' 

■ «< tsfbncris 

Ine only flaw in this reasoning- is tint It 

^ '• tiaf the finite 

and the mfinite are independent of and ex 
teraally related to each other. The drift of 
however, is to show that the 

fe e “he tfil?,?- ' itself in the 

SclSive bf external to and . 

exclusive of the finite but comprises it -with- 

, * Pfindpi«ofPhilm,thy, Feitch’srr., i,. ' / /■ . ■ 

t. Utiitatims, rilteh’s tr., p. 126. ' -i;. ... ^ . f,' ’ 


:ea. in itself and exists in and through it. A 
the finite being could not be aware of the in- 
?ht finite, if the infinite were external to it. 

f* „ the objection to the argument that 

>les God exists, because we have the idea of 
- IS Him, which at once suggests itseif to the 
mind is that even if we assume • that we 
of really possess the idea of God, it does not 
wp fi^at the source of it must be an ac- 

tually existing Divine Being. The rveakness 
uid imperfection of man and the helpless- 

is, ness -ftdiich he feels in the presence of the 
'he forces of nature, it is possible 

“ct argue, suggest to his mind that there 
by IS a powerful being on which he absolutely 
'so depends and which he- must propitiate 
e- for his safety and well-being. Thus arises 

.-h m ^ ^ Supreme Being. 

IS , radition, reflection, the superstitious ten- 
icj dencies from ivhich man, ho-wever, civilis- 
■e ed can never altogether free himself and 
the experiences of life help to develop 

^ It. the form m which civilised man pos- 
» sesses It IS the outcome of centuries of his- 
torical development. The savage does not 
possess It in as complex and dweloped a 

■ lorm_ as the civilised man, the childs’ con- 

■ option of God is not as perfect as that of 
Je adult. The idea of God, in short, is not 
simple but highly complex and is capable 
ot being resolved into various psychological 
and historical elements. To meet this and 
other objections the form of the Cartesian 
theoiy has no doubt to be modified, but the 
^bstance of it remains unaffected. What 
Descartes contends for is that the finite and 
imperfect, no matter whether it is a 
single thing or a combination of many 
different things, cannot engender the idea 
of a Supreme Being. The validity of ' 

the aigument IS not affected by any question 

as to the universality of the idea. Even if 
we assume, for the sake of argument, that no 
human being except Descartes ever possessed 
such an idea, the problem of an adequate ex- 

fs nm w? 1'* J^^^ains. The question 

ide^h„T^t^^K possess this • 

Idea but whether we can suppose it to origi- 

nate from finite experiences of life, and the 
answer from the standpoint of Descartes is 
that you cannot derive the idea of the infi- 
nite from the finite elements into which it is - - 
vainly, sought to be resolved. The idea of the 
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the latter by the former is to put the cart 
before the horse. 

The modern theory of evolution does 
not destroy the validity of the Cartesian 
reasoning, but rather strengthens it. Accord-, ■ 
irig to liie evoliitlonistj the only satis- 
factorv w'ciy of explaining a thing is to 
show how it has gradually come to be what 
it i'-. It is Impossible to understand ade- 
ijuatelv the nature of a thing unless we 
know "the history of its origin. But we 
rriList not forget "that evolution itself stands 
in need of explanation. Against the suppo- 
sition that the lower stage of a ^developing 
thing in interaction Avith its environment is, 
in itselft an adequate explanation or the 
cause of the higher stage of it, the Cartesian 
principle that the more perfect cannot be 
produced by the less perfect remains as 
A^aiid as ever. The business of the scien- 
tific evolutionist no doubt ends when he 
arranges as methodically as he ^can the 
various stages of an evolving thing in an 
ascending series in which each term differs 
from the next by the least perceptible degree. 
But the philosopher cannot afford to forget 
that the higher stage grows out of the 
lower, because the latter potential!}* con- 
tains the former. ‘Potentiar, however, is 
a meaningless word unless Ave take care 
to remember that w^hat is potential from 
our limited point of view is actual in some 
very real manner. The teacher explaining 
a subject to his pupil actually knows all 
that the pupil knows potentially. The 
knowledge already acquired by the pupil 
may in one sense be called the cause of 
his knoAving more, but the lesser knoAAdedge 
can lead to the fuller knoAvledge, because 
the pLipH’s progress in the acquisition of 
knowledge, which is a process in time, is 
the result of the gradual communication 
to his mind of the knowledge which the 
teacher possesses in a complete form from 
the A^ery beginning.*'*'* Evolution, in short, 
or creation, if you like the term, is the 
gradual unfolding of the great drama of 
the universe, the plot of which exists eter- 
nally complete in the Divine mind. The 
,, eA'’olutionist -may show how our present 
conception of God is the outcome of a long 
- process ,nf historical development, but what 

T' Of .course this illustration must not foe taken too literally. 

It vrouia be apposite if the teacher’s mind and the pupils’ mind 
'were members of an organic whole. . . , , 


of the Cartesian 
trary, it 


this really means is that man’s idea of God 
is the gradual self-communication of God 
to man, the measure of which is determined 
by', the degree of his fitness, depending on 
his moral, intellectual and social condi- 
tions, for receiving the revelation. You 
, may succeed, in tracing minutely., the course- 
of evolution from the nebula to Hegel, 
but you must not imagine that Hegel’s 
conception of God originates, in the last 
resort, from the nebula. Such a notion is 
not only erroneous but ridiculous, Des- 
cartes justly reminds us that the *‘objectiA’'e 
being of an idea cannot be produced by 
a being that is merely potentially existent, 
which properly speaking, is nothing, but 
only by a being existing formally or ac- 
tually.” The theory of evolution, we thus 
see, does not in any way diminish the value 
doctrine. On the con- 
increases the plausibility of it. 
One of the reasons Avhy we are slow to 
accept it is the abruptness of the manner 
in which the idea of God, on the showing 
of Descartes, seems to arise in the mind. 
But if Ave learn from the evolutionist that 
the most developed conception of God does 
not suddenly come into existence, if 
shot from a pistol,” but grows gradually 
both in the individual mind and in the 
race, without forgetting that AA*hat pheno- 
menally appears in time is alAvays present 
in the eternally complete consciousness of 
God, we shall be able to perceive all that 
is of permanent value in the Cartesian ar- 
gument. 

In connection with, the argument for the 
existence of God explained above, there is 
an important passage in the Meditations to 
which I desire to draw special attention. It 
is as follows : — 

“Considering that God is my creator, it is highly . 
probable that He, in some way, fashioned me after his 
own image and likeness, and that I perceive, this 
likeness, in which is contained the idea of God, by the 
same faculty by which I apprehend myself, — in other 
words, when I make myself the object of reflection, I 
not only find that I am an incomplete, imperfect and 
dependent being, and one who unceasingly aspires after 
something better and greater than he is ; but, at the . , 
same time, I am assured likewise that He upon whom 
I am dependent, possesses in Himself all the goods 
after which I aspire, and the ideas of which Lflnd in nW ' 
mind and that not merely indefinitely and potential ty, 
but infinitely and actually, and that He is thus God/'f ", 
Xt -'i;- 
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finding an adequate cause of my existence. 
*‘The duration alone of our life’’ argues 
DescarteSj sufficient to demonstrate the 
'existence of God.’' The moments of time 
are not dependent on each other and never 
co-exist. 

‘^Accordingly from the fact that we now are, it 
does not necessarily follow that we shall be a moment 
afterwards, unless some cause, that which first 
produced us, shall, as it were, continualh reproduce 
us, that is, conserve us. For we easily understand that 
there is no power in us by which we can conserve our- 
selves, and that the being who has so much power to 
conserve us out of himself must also by so much the 
greater reason conserve himself, or rather stand in need 
of being conserwd by no one whatever, and, in fine be 
God/’- 

How widely different such a view is from 
the deistic notion that God, once upon a 
time, created man and having endowed him 
with free will and made him subject to 
certain fixed laws, left him to himself, it 
is not necessary to point out. The clearly 
expressed conviction of Descartes is thal: 
God conserves tis out of Himself fy^om moment 
io moment and that our knowledge of our- 
selves is indissolubly connected with our 
knowledge of God. That a philosopher 
who teaches this important truth should 
also be the author of one of the crudest of 
dualistic systems is no doubt strange, but 
the e%dl reputation of Cartesianism on ac- 
count of its dualism should not make us 
blind to the elements of permanent value 
which it contains. 

I now come to the famous ontological 
argument. It is as follows : There is one 
idea of mind which is highest of all, that 
of an all-wise and omnipotent and abso- 
lutely perfect Being and this idea implies 
necessary existence. As we conclude that 
the three angles of a triangle must be- equal 
to two right angles, because the idea of a 
triangle involves this property, so from the 
fact that necessary existence is comprised 
in the idea of a Supreme Being, perfect in 
all respects, we conclude that such a being 
actually exists. 

‘The existence/’ argues Descartes, “can no more 
be separated from the essence of God, than the idea 
of mountain from that of a valle}'”, or the equalitv 
of Its three angles to two right angles from the essence 
of j a triangle ; so that it is not less impossible to con- 
ceive a 'God,-;that _is,' a being supremely .perfect to' 
whom, existence is wanting or who is devoid of a 


perceived the full meaning of this statement. 
It irnphcs that the knowledge of self is so 
essentially bmiiid up with the knowledge of 
God, that to know oneself is to know God. 
If the knowledge of self is impossible apart 
from the knowledge of God, it necessarily 
follows that the existence of the human self 
is involved in the existence of God. Man’s 
self, that is to say, forms an integral part of 
the Divine self. The radical defect of the 
Cartesian doctrine is that, according to it, 
C’iod is external to man and produces the 
idea of Himself in man’s mind, so to speak, 
from the outside. The passage quoted and 
the proof for the existence of God which 
we Will proceed next to consider, go far 
to modify this view. It is impossible to 
draw a rigid distinction between the idea 
of God and the being of God. Man’s 
knowledge of God is identical with God’s 
self-communication to man. It is unfor- 
tunate that Descartes does not expressly 
accept this conclusion which his theory 
suggests. The fact is that in spite of 
occasional glimpses of the truth, the influ- 
ence of dualism is too strong for him and 
he finall 3 ?’ settles down in one of the crudest 
forms of it, 

“ When I allow my attention in some degree to 
relax,'” says Descartes, “the vision of my mind being 
obscured, and, as it were, blinded b3rihe images of 
sensible objects, I do not readily remember the reason 
why the idea of a being moVe perfect than m3^self, 
must of necessity ha\e proceeded from a being in 
reality more perfect. On this account, I am here desir- 
ous to inquire further, whether I who possess this 
idea of God could exist supposing there were no God.” 

Now if God be not the source of my 
being, I derive my existence either from 
myself or from my parents, or from some 
being less perfect than God. But if I were 
the cause of myself, I should confer on my- 
self all the perfections of which I possess the 
idea. If it be said in reply that I do not 
popess this power, the answer is that the 
being that can create itself, must also have 
the power making itself perfect, for to 
bring oneself into existence is more difficult 
than to pass from imperfection to perfection. 
For the same reason, I cannot suppose thatl- 
have been created by any finite being. The 
only Being, therefore, from , whom I could 
draw my origin is God, who possesses all the- 
perfections of which I have the ■ idea., - -The” 
supposition that I have aBvays beeh'-:as'T'; 
am now, does not obviate The 
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t ion tlian to conceive a mountain without ence. In effect, he maintains that idea is 

logically prior to existence and denies that 

PriiicMes of Philosophy the a.Tgu- there is any fixed gulf between them. If 
forth in'the following language : he had been sufficiently mindful of these 
,„ind reviews the different ideas that important pointsjn his argument, he might 
dTscover^what is by far the chief among have presented it m an unassailable form 
■ „ omniscient, all powerful, and a^d anticipated Hegel. Now what is 

necessary existence and how does it differ 
from contingent existence? In reality, 
there is no such thing as contingent exis- 
tence at all. The phrase merely expresses 
our ignorance of the manifold relations in 
which every object stands to every other 
object in the universe and in virtue of which 
it exists. Take away these relations • and 
the object ceases to have any being. But 
we wrongly imagine that objects are self- 
subsistent and independent of one another 
■and can, therefore, either exist or not exist. 
What constitutes a thing and its qualities 
are the relations, which advancing^ science 
does its best to determine precisely, in which 
it stands to the total system of things. As a 
sentence, isolated from the context has no 
definite meaning, so a thing, in abstraction 
from the universe as a whole, has no reality. 
To know an object, as it truly is, is to know 
it as determined by its relations to the 
whole universe of which it forms a part. 
What, therefore, really exists or has neces- 
sary existence is the world as a systematic 
whole and not any particular element of it 
in Isolation from the rest. It is possible to 
imagine that a thing might have been other 
than it is or not at all, because we apprehend 
; reason, has not shown ^ jjjg infinite relations in which 

;he gulf between them, stands to all other objects. We fancy 

nust be something in an flower in the crannied wall might 

as been put forward by grown at all or grown elsewhere, 

; thinkers of phe world, because we do not understand what ; it is, 

: number. The fact is “root and all, and all in all.” Contingent ex-; 
Dre in Descartes nianner istence, we thus see, is only another name 

argument than in the insufficiently understood existence. 'What 

The criticisms levelled ^lone exists and exists necessarily is the 
ive not always been fair as a systematic whole of inter-related' 

often forgotten that he qp^is implies that the world is the 


irlancde are equal to two right angles; so, rrom its 
pciTcivine- necessary and eternal existence to bq corn- 
prised in the idea which it has of an all perfect Being, 
k might manifestly to conclude that this all perfect 

Being exists.’’! 

Now, what are we to say of this argu- 
ment ? ' There can be no doubt that super- 
ficially viewed, it strikes one as not only 
fallacious but frivolous, so much so that 
serious attention was not paid to it uncil 
Hegel rehabilitated it.J How can it be 
argued, it will naturally be asked, that a 
thing actually exists because I have ffi® 
idea of it in my mind ? The objection oi 
Kant that from the idea of a hundred 
dollars in my mind I cannot infer that I 
have them actually in niy purse, was for a 
long time regarded as conclusive against 
the argument. The idea of an absolutely 
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not the ground of relations. Nature, in short, 
!s the nmnifestation of a spiritual principle or 
t-iod. God has no being apart from the 
universe which reveals him and the universe 


satisfied that we are not playthings in the 
hands of a malevolent being who takes 
pleasure in deceiving us. But God, it has 
been proved, is an all perfect Being, and an 
all perfect Being cannot be deceitful. We 
are thus relieved from the one doubt that 
still haunted us. Our consciousness of God 
is the guarantee that what the mind per- 
ceives clearly and distinctly is true. The 
essential significance of this conclusion is 
to show that the real copestone of the 


>vnn.u reveals nim and the universe 
e-xists only as it is related e.ssentially to the 
unity of Divine Thought. The real meaning 
oi the ontological argument, therefore, is that 
the idea of God is an empty abstraction 
apart from the existence of the universe 
which is the eternal expression of his intel- 
lect and will. The essence of God, Des- 
cartes justly insists, cannot be separated from 
hKS existence, only that we must be careful to 
remember that God exists not as a limited 
sensible thing exists, but in the higher sense 
m which his existence involves that of the uni- 
verse* I he distinction of thought and bein£ 
presupposes and falls within the idea of 

God. Had Descartes clearly perceived this,' 

he would have been spared the necessity of 
deducing the existence of the material rvorld 
irom the veracity of God in a highly artifi- 
cial manner. He would have seen "that the 
existence of God means the existence of the 
ivorld. His ontological argument loses 
much of its meaning on account of its asso- 
uation with the dualism of matter and mind 
to which he all along unflinchingly adheres. 

1 o sura up : \Ve have seen that in the search 
for truth the method of Descartes is to find 
a principle which shall be beyond all doubt 

Thl ?/ other certainty, 

his hi. finds m self-consciousness. But it 

f accept the clear and dis- 
tinct ideas of the mind as true until we are 
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15,00,000 Germans (colonists or^ inhabit- The minister of the Navy has, I think, 
ants of the Baltic provinces) ; in Turkestan 36 schools ; the minister of finance has the 
there are 1,00,00,000 Kirghises, Turcomen commercial schools, the number of which 
and Sartes; in the Siberian steppes there has increased since 187 r from i to 1450. 
are many Bouria ts, Kalmouks, Laplanders ; Some thousands of schools are private or 
in the Far East many Coreans, etc. etc. supported by charitable foundations. 

About one hundred different nations. So, the greatest part of the schools do not 

.Many of them have their own schools, receive their subventions from the budget 
their literature; in Poland I saw many of Public Instruction. 

Ptdish primary and high schools; in Fin- I give some examples to show the distri- 
land they have a university and numbers of bution of the schools. 

schools of ail degrees. In many towns, in In Tomsk (Siberia) you find more than 
Baku for instance, there are Tatar schools 65 schools : the University with its rich 
for boA's and for girls, and also Russo-Tatar library of more than 1,00,000 volumes, its 
schools. museum, its vast clinics, etc. The Techno- 

When the young recruits come from these logical Institute, the Classical Gymnasium 
countries to their regiments, they^ cannot for boys, the Modern or real school for 
read or write or even speak Russian ; but boys, the Gymnasium for girls, (one of the 
they read and write their own language, numerous schools called after the Empress 
and" these illiterate soldiers, when in the Mary), 2 commercial schools under the 
Polish Catholic “Kossiol” or in the Lutherian supervision of the minister of finances, i 
“Kirch” read their prayer and hymn book. veterinary and i surgeons’ school (Minister 

Besides this, the figures given by “Indo- of war), r school for midwives, Sunday 

American” cannot but mislead those who schools, 4 private mixed schools, 4 home 
try to get a just idea of the state of things. schools, i Tatar school (Minister of the 
Let us suppose that the contribution of Interior), i or 2 Jewish schools, i Ecclesias- 
the State to the budget of Public Instruction tical Seminary, i Diocesan high school for 

amounts only to 91,14,000 roubles (though girls, i Clergy high school for boys with 

if 2^d. per head, it will be, for 14,50,00,000 about 200 scholarships, 28 Parish schools 
inhabitants, about 1,50,00,000 ). _ We must (boys or girls), ii mixed Parish schools, a 
take into account that there is in Russia a church Parish training school for teachers, 
special institution, the Zemstvo, which has some technical and primary railway schools, 
its schools, as well as its hospitals, itsf ribu- In Ekaterinburg ( Ural region ) you have : 
nals, etc. The Zemstvo has some ten thou- i Classical Gymnasium and i Modern High 

sand schools. School for boys, i gymnasium for girls, the 

The Municipalities have the town schools Ural Mining Schools, some town schools of 

fin some of these primary schools the 3 and 4 classes, and Primary Schools, Dioce- 

course of studies is of six or seven years san Schools ( girls ), i Clergy^ High School 

and includes foreign languages ). ( boys ), 3 Parish Schools, and a number of 

Some ten thousand schools belong to the Private Schools. 

Church. In the parish schools the pro- In Petropavlosk (Siberia) : i gymnasium 
gramme is almost the same as in primary for boys, i gymnasium for girls, 4 Parish 

lay schools, and the teachers are laymen. Schools, 3 Cossack Schools, 6 Tatar Schools. 

In the diocesan schools the programme In Irkousk there are more than 45 schools, 

is the same as in the gymnasiums or almost In Samara over 40. In Oufa 25, etc. 

. Before the war there were in Sakhaline 

I he minister of war has the Staff Aca- 28 schools for the children of settlers and 
demy—the corps des Pages, 35 Cadet corps, convicts. 

10 special schools, a Military Faculty of ‘Indo- American’ speaks about the larffe 
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siumsj all the cheap dining-rooms and 
boarding-houses for students^ and the libraries 
were founded with the money of revolution- 
aries or with the money of those abhorred 


people^ aristocrats and rich citi 
whom revolutionary students are 
ously throwing bombs* 


Pravca. 


THE IDEAL O 


KINGSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA 


7 ^ '-J M-**s,* J, VJ. ct i. d 

oi the people who have been placed, bv 
I^rovK^GncG, under its ch 3 .r^c, THc Govern” 
ment should thoroughly understand the 
people, and the people also should have 
perfect confidence in the good faith and 
the sense of righteousness and justice of the 
Government, before they could be brought 
into close and direct 'touch with one an- 
other,^ This mutual understanding is an 
essentia! and indispensable factor in the 
success of all Governments, and more so, 
of a Government that is mainly carried on 
by aliens. 

rhe Hindus constitute the bulk of the 
Indian population. They are a most an- 
cient and conservative people, and have got 
ideals of their own in matters social, reli- 
gious and political, which still dominate 
them in the every day concerns of their life, 
and in their hopes and aspirations. That 
a clear comprehension of these ideals is in- 
dispensably necessary for the good Govern- 
ment of the Indian people goes without 
saying. 

In view of the present unrest in India and 
the widespread discontent with the existing 
state of things in general, and the existing 
system of Government in particular, one 
naturally feels tempted to ask the question : 

What was the ideal of kingship in Ancient van 
India ? And what still the dominating 
ideal about kings and kingship among the 
ndian masses It seems to us that right 
inswers to this question would go a great 


tome that Manu, the most- ancient law- 
giver of the Indo-Aryans, as well as some 
other lawgivers that followed him, should 
have at all thought it worth their while to 
preface their codifications of the laws of 
the country by a chapter on cosmogony, or 
a brief account of the origin of the Universe, 
which seemed to me to be not only quite 
out of place in a work that purported to 

t rr realities 

01 life, but also quite unnecessary and super- 
fluous. But, on close examination, I found 
that such a chapter was quite indispen- 
sable, in as much as it furnished the key to, 
and, as It were, the raison d'etre of, and 
the fundamental^ principle underlying the 
laws embodied in the works, which, other- 
wise, would seem mostly arbitrary and 
meaningless. This, also probably, explains 
the reason why the Puranas, too, which pur- 
port to popularise the Indo-Aryan ideals in 
matters social, political, moral and religious, 
by means of tales and anecdotes, have in- 
rariably got a chapter on cosmogany. The 
How and Why of all things must, according 
to indo-Aryan conceptions, be traced to 
the How and Why of the Universe, i.e., to 
the Primordial Existence from W^tich every- 
thing has emanated* 

The Hindus believe in the existence of 
the one Primordial Spirit, called Brahman, 
rom whom emanated Brahma, the Supreme 
- °*'i?iVreatioh- < From Brahnia emariia-'ftoirl 


cult and complicated _problems that have* 
at the present moment, been staring both 
the rulers and the ruled in the face. 


f - - 

do not pretend to be afele 
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life, . This unity, it is the sacred privilege 
of man to attain and realise, and it can be 
attained and realised by him in various ways, 
among which is reckoned the effecting of 
his 'unity with the king, the elect of the 
Devas, means of sincere attachment/ 
reverence and obedience to him, through 
whom the Devas carry on the great work of 
maintaining peace, order and harmony 
among mankind and their environments, 
essential which forms but an infinitesimal part of the 
Lokapalas) all-embracing peace, order and harmon}.^ of 

the Universe.! 

From the above necessarily brief and 
to the imperfect outline, it would appear that the 
, ideal of kingship among the ancient Indo- 
f Aryans was grand and inspiring. ^ This 
I ideal, it must be said here, was also shared 
, by some other ancient nations of the earth, 

1 notably the Egyptians and the Chinese.^ 

, The fact that the Indo-Aryans used to be 
5 animated by this ideal, probably accounted 
t for their wonderful progress and prosperity 
, in all directions and departments of life ; 
r and the gradual falling off from this ideal 
e probably explains their present deplorable: 
s condition and decadence, 
t If my readers have been able to grasp 
i aright this ancient Hindu ideal of kingship, 
i they will now be in a position to understand, 
why the king was regarded in Ancient India 
t as a superior person and a Deva in human 
- shape. Manu did not indulge in any fiction 
£ or flight of fancy, but only gave expression 
, to the inherent popular belief and sentiments 
i when he said in Chapter VII of the Manu-- 
j samhita : 

t “The Lord has created the king with the essential 
I portions extracted from Indra, Vayu, Yama, Suryya, 
j- Agni, Varuna, Chandra, and Kuvera. (4) 

“In as much as the king has been created with the 
(divine) portions of these superior Devas, ail creatures 
" are overwhelmed by his power. (5) 

> “The king, like the sun, burns the eyes and mind 

' t This all-embracing peace, order and harmony of the 

. Universe is what the Hindu sages have described as Dharma, 

' Whatever leads to peace, order and harmony is also X>harmaf 
literally,, that which upholds, or keeps things in their proper 
places. 

’ t Dr. Adolf Erman, the celebrated Egyptologist, says : ‘’The 
• king was the representative of the deity, and his royal author- 
, ity was directly derived from the gods. Ke was the head of 
=* the religion and of the state ; he was the judge and lawgiver; 
{ and he commanded the army and led it to war. It was his 
-right and his office to preside over Hie sacrifices and pour 
out libations to the gods; and wherever he was present,* he 
1 , had the privilege of being the officiating high priest’^ misto- 
m riaffis History of the World, Vol, I, p. 199). 

‘ The Chinese regard their king even now as a GelestiaL The 
is. -Japanese also believe their king to be of divine origin. The 
. ’Conceptions ;of «the. divine rights of 4he.klng,”and “th^.dlVi- ^ 
tW ;nity that hedges in the sacred person, of the Icing/^ that pifc-^ 

, a '‘failed tn:medl«sral Europe ate also, expressive of the same I4ea. 


branches and objects of creation* Man 
being the highest creature on this terrestria 
globe, Brahma, the Supreme Lord of crea- 
tion, framed a constitution for his bene- 
fit, and created the king, with the 
portions of the great Devas ( the 
for his (man’s) protection and preserva- 
tion, 

The king, therefore, according 
Hindirconception, is a Deva among men 
specially appointed by the Supreme Lord oi 
creation to rule over their destinies and 
protect and preserve them from all harm, 
turmoil and disturbances. Compared with 
the work of the Supreme Lord of creation, 
the great Devas, the Prajapatis, and the 
minor Devas who preside over the different 
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this earth can look him 
: unto , Ami, ' Vavii, 

■' Kuvera, Vamna and Indra.-i*' (7) 

Ihe knu.-, even iT he be a, child, ^ *' 

nl olth' ^ 

inMJtvn Ls there m human shape, (8) 

approaches him 

whnfp'f' *» T iirii/Uin^; latent In the king burns 

\^hol( Umlur;, along with their cattle and things, (q) 
!?' assumes many forms (/.^. performs many 
mljnt of Bh^rma (ue, the 

T fl'*’ harmony that upholds 
wr/rk mv? h-'"'* ; the nature of his 

;;!/ * ^t*7-ngi.h, and tune and place. (10) 

Hriro-q powerful whose fa\'our 

isisrr^tr- ^ prospent}^, whose power produces 

siiLCcs.., and m wiiosc anger lives death, (ii) ^ 


'n the spiritual idea of kingship. It is insen 
Suryva, Dharma itself (le., harmony a 

:, ) ' . which necessarily imply Justice a 

should not be righteousness), and is said to have emanat 
from Brahmd, the Supreme Lord of creif-b 
The Danda is also inseparable from t 
king. Whoever wields it in the pror 
manner, even if he be a child, ought to 
obeyed as king. The king is pre-eminent 
ciivine, in as much as he has incarnated 
him, more than any other person, the divii 
portions of the Devas, who preside over tl 
different spheres of our solar system, and 
an important factor along with the Dev; 
themselves m the maintenance of that un 
versal order and harmony which hoi 
together the different units of the Univer^ 
in one homogeneous -whole. 

Being a terrestrial Deva, the king i 
la long ago responsible for every thing that affect 
’■anna, in the humanity. If peace and prosperity reign ii 
of royalty), the land, they are due to the king’s wieldini 

and (strong P'‘°P^' 

ale principle ™3-nner, and to his ability to maintair 
leader and 0”y «ot only among his subjects anc 

fourAshra- With the world around him, but also with 

1 is truthful, there^oT’d^^ Nature. If 

. - things, and .r are droughty and famine in the land 
'^t Dharnm (harmony due to his inability to maintairi 

>,,* £ fl,yp„p„ If 'here 

!a, Artha and Kama, , . ■ ^Pyemics, sufferings and early and 
'■rannical and mean- rintimeiy deaths among his subjects thev 
• that Danda." (27). are due to his A-dharma, or iiabilitv^to 

^y«iony with the Deufls, and oJder 
II suffice for our among his subjects.(| It is discordance that 
' >s the to conflict, troubles, and sufferings 

e embodiment of The king, therefore, as the representative Ijf 
king, piice the sun, held responsible for the miseries 

Wn- ‘""de^thathTs Sufferings of his subjects and all ills and 

jl over^he vrormln^the 8 ^'‘“sa^^^gita, Chap. m. 

■tuous and'^punisiiesThe asSbfng“rnafionjl”‘"?^ 

te when he burns he f *he king. Mark the the 

Of wealth at the time owin^ e.^tracts from the Rama- 

VSI 

s infinite forbeannr'p’ tiie rest bcinr known famine and 

ter deity, he SoteS P^t fortM A 


cirougiit that visited the kinc- 
nabiiity of the king to properly 

ff^^^tiing- from his e.xiie, was 
ce and righteousness, there 
Brahmant 

-o the door of the royal palace 
, saying that as he &d 
01 done anything wrong, nor 
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dreadful visitations that devastate mankind. 

Was there riol* in this ideal, of kingship 
runon^ the aiicient Indo-Aryans something 
renliy grand and touching ? 

If iTiy readers have followed me so far, 
they will now be able to understand the 
spirit of the constitution, the rules laid 
down for the training and the conduct 
of the king, and the necessity jnslsted 
upon in the lyhcirwiciishcisi^TCis for implicit 
obedience and respectful homage to the 
king, on the part of the people. The king 
had to pass through a course of rigorous 
discipline under the supervision of the 
Maharshhy had to realise^ himself as an 
important link in the chain of the imi- 
vctsnl order and harmon}?' — the incarnation 
of Dharma, ~znd to regard himself as an 
effective instrument in the hands of the 
Devas for accomplishing the good of the 
world/’"’ He learnt how to live, move and 
have his being, not for his own aggrandise- 
ment and happiness, but for the sake of the 
people entrusted to his charge. The king was 
regarded by the people as their own father, 
and the people were regarded by him as 
his own children. The king, having been the 
recognised head of all the departments of 
life— social, religious and political — the 
people had a close and direct touch with 
him* He performed the Yajnas or sacrifices 
under the guidance of the Brahmans and 
Maharshis with a view to keep his touch 
with the Lokapalas and the other Devas, 

“Save uiiUer the reg’ime of Rama, I have never seen or heard 
of the dreadful death of such a boy who hath not attained the 
a^'-e Forsooth, Rama hath perpetrat<-d a mighty iniquity for 
which hoys durin^*- his administration have been 'meeting- with 
untimely death. impimisly governed hy a Hug, for his stn^ 

th^ subjWts vith caliwdtics. And a king following evil freaks, 
and not gove^-ning the subjects righteousi 5 % people meet with 
untimely death. Therefore, when a king 'doth not suppress 
the crijTies committed by people either in cities or provinces, 
the f‘- ar of untirneiv death comes in. Evident, it is, therefore, 
Jhat undoubtedhv 'the sin of the king hath appeared in cities 
and provinces. And for that reason, this boy hath met with 
dCLith.^’ N, Dutrs Translation, vol. Ul, pp. 1787»8S). 

iVlanv passages can also be quoted from the Mahaiharaia, 
DUistraiIng- the same idea. The following passage is taken from 
it at randtmi : 

king becoming erring (sinful), A-dharma, causing the 
prt>pa,yation of bastards, is on the ascendant : winter makes 
its anpearance untimely; there is an absence of coldness in 
winter, and calamities like excessive rains and drought appear 
(m the land|. The people have to suffer pain from various 
diseases ; horrkyiooking comets, and many inauspicious planets 
and stars rise in the heavens, and various other destructive 
calamities constantly follow one another.’^ (Santi Parva, 
Ch. S9], 

\The following quotations from the Agni Pnmna wdil 
found interesting here ; 

“The king who subjugates his senses, carefully learns from 
tnc_ Brahmans, well-versed in the Vedas, the three sciences of 
logic, punishment and money-making, and also acquires a 
special knowledge of commercial unaertakings of the world, 
able to keep his subjects under his own controP’ (Ch, 

^ is the mother of Virtue, and humility springs 


and the latter in return reciprocated his 
pious sentiments and acts by sending down 
■abundant rain and filling the Earth with 
' plenty. I He took the greatest care in keep- 
ing his subjects on the path of virtue and 
righteou.sness, and strictly within the limits 
of their respective spheres, assigned to them 
b}’^ the great lawgivers, with a view to 
maintain peace and order in society. If 
there were any unruly spirits among his 
subjects, creating disorder and a sense of 
insecurity in societ}^ he put them down 
wdth a firm hand. If there was any theft 
or robbery within his dominions, it was 
his first and foremost duty to run down 
the thief or robber, and recovering the 
stolen property, to make it over to the ag- 
grieved person. If he failed to recover the 
property, then he had to make good the 
loss to him from the State coffer. t Why ? 
Because the king was primarily held res- 
ponsible for maintaining peace and order 
in societ}!*, and if any person suffered from 
disorder and lawlessness, it was because 
the king was remiss in the performance of 
his duties and therefore ought to expiate 
in the above manner for the wrong suffered 
by the individual in consequence of his 
remissness and neglect of duty. In fact, it 
was in the nature of a ptinishmeut of the 

the control of the senses, and a king, who has acquired a 
mastery over his passions and appetiies, is the fittest person 
to rule the world. A man. who Is possessed of such virtues as 
knowledge, wisdom, fortitude, perseverance, eloquence, reti- 
cence, energy, wit, large-heartedness, purity, power, amity* 
self-denial, truthfulness, gratitude, self-control, [good] parentage 
and character is sure to acquire a splendid fortune. The imd 
elephant of heated passions, running uncontrolled in the 
erness of the senses, should be kept in chisck by the free use 
of the mall of knowledge. A king should give up all personal 
greed, lust, anger, rivalry, boastfulness and pride, whereby 
hC: would be happy. A king should humbly follow the princi- 
ples and truths laid down in the Codes of punishment and in 
the three holy Vedas or in the spiritual science and reduce them 

to practice in the works of his everyday life A king, seeking 

his own good, should speak to the wicked with the same 
humble courtesy, as he would have done to his own revered 
superiors.” {Ch CCXXXVHl). “Harsh words and cruel punish- 
ments tend to estrange the feelings of the public, and hence 
a king should give up the habit of using them as adverse to 
his own interests,” (Ch. CGXLi). “He [the king] should never 
allow any consideration of private griidg-e or personal gain 
to mould his decision in the Council of the State, and shorn of 
all hauteur, pride, fickleness and bragging, he should bring with 
hfm in the national assembly the exnerience of his mature 
years and the charm of his majestic presence to decide the 
momentous issues of the country, without any regard to 
public praise or censure, offending none with his greatness, 
nor speaking ill of his compeers or opponents in the Court,” 
(Ch. CCXXXIX) “The king should do such acts only as would 
attract the hearts of his subjects and refrain from doing that 
which would create hardships or displeasure. stre?igth a/ a 
king is the love ^>f his subjects, and the epithet 'Raja’ Is derived from 
the fact of his pleasing iRatiJa, to please] the people.” {Ch. ■ . 

CCKX) M. N. Duff s translation. 
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eexxv) “Humility 
from a nerusal cr 
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or woe of hJs subjects. He was styled 
J?a/ars/?i (Raja 4* Rishi) or king-ascetic, and 
remained in constant touch with ' the 
Maharshis, and high-souled Brahmans who- 
had acquired a knowledge of the primor- 
dial existence, the mysteries of creation, the 
moral order of the Universe and the har- 
mony that upholds yt.f This enabled him 
to draw his inspirations, and the high 
conceptions of an ideal government, from 
higher sources, and to put them into prac- 
tice with the help of the royal priest (a 
Maharshi), his council of Riftmks (all 
Maharshts), his council of Mantris (all 
Maharshts and spiritually advanced Brah-- 
mans), his council of Amdtyas consisting 
of the^ best men of all the principal caste.^ 
and his^ courtiers and royal officers, —all 
distinguished by 
from the noblest families 


exists in a certain form in modefU' civilized 
governments where offences like theft, rob- 
bery, murder, &Cn are classed under ‘^offences 
against the Stated^ But the idea of making 
good from the State coffer, the loss suffered 
by any individual in consequence of theft 
or robbery was probabh^ unique, among the 
ancient fndo-Aryans only* This idea, how- 
ever, ^ goes a great way to illustrate the 
peculiar sense of justice and righteousness 
which actuated the king in his dealings with 
the people entrusted to his charge, and the 
high conception of his duties as an ideal 
.ruler. , .,; T^ king used to, come in direct 
touch with the people every day, and the 
doors of the Royal Court always remained 
open ' for all men, irrespective of caste or 
rank, to^ coroe^ and lay before him the 
wrongs and grievances from which they 
were suffering. The king meted out justice 
to a!i persons, according to the constitution, 
and the ^dictates of conscience, with the 
help of his Antdtyas^ Courtiers and 

judiLial officers who were called Prddvivd’-‘ 
kas. This direct touch of the king with his 


rare virtues and selected 
— . — -j in the kingdom. 
No wonder, therefore, that the people had 
pefect confidence in the king and his coun- 
sellors, and lived in peace, contentment and 
prosperity. 

Thus did the ancient Indo-Aryans develop 
their ideal of kingship, which dominates 
even now, and _ is hankered after by a ma- 
jority of the Indian masses. 

Abinash Chandra DAssjt' 

^ should be one perpetual vow for 

anielioratmg' the condition of his subjects.” fCh. CCXVTIP “a 
a pregnant woman, shall forego all pleasures of hiT 
^ charge. Practice of 

austere penances, or the celebration of a religious sacrifice 
ever aid avails a kmg who fails to protect his people. The house 

t a bad fU subjects is heaven itself. Hell exists nowhere else S In 

always , . c>t peifect good (Satpufusha Vratix) is the onlv vow 

If- ernnri observe at af ha^ardr 

le good should never oppress the poor and the helpless for the ViirthS? 
HdTfVlCl ance of his own interests, since the curse of the noor is snrr* f-o 
* confound or overwhelm him with ruin.” (Ch. CCXXXV'ni}. 

mp and “The king has been created for the protection of th^* 

us rank and def^t if hffai^s ?o proircf them '"ft 

- of an of his family and depending' 

oriental gus awa.v ”“^1" ’befome" 

•sures of dynasty i^burnt to asles by the fire of‘?hefr 
he weal ma^fon) "than'^'the yort (in the Idng^s ^estf^ 

his most beloved^’on.'” *ShaSf Parea°“eh 9?'’'^“01i'*Kh?" 

tsed mI- th '' ^ Hharmaj for nothing else Is superior to it.” 

) had been minirfer^hriornsr^'^rf follows th^e advice of a vicious and sinful 
the latter’s becomes a destroyer of righteousness and * * 

>ple talked soon meets with destruction >j .f ^*.1 Indeed he very 

92. .If. If. DutrXamlthnl Mahatharata, Shant! Parva, Ch. 
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Commission had disregarded the weight of 
the evidence and recommended the new 
class, not on the basis of that evidence but 
on the foregone conclusions on which at 
least a majority of its members had arrived I 
It will be our duty by and by to examine 
the correctness or otherwise of this state- 
ment. But meanwhile we may take a 
general survey of the views held on different 
branches of factory labour by the Commis- 
sion. We learn from the introductory 
chapter that while mill-owners, managers, 
ef hoc genus omne^ of ever}^ hue and shade, 
had given their evidence, in response to the 
invitations of the Commission, the mill- 
hands sent no represeniatives from among 
themselves to submit their case. The 
Commissioners, at the conclusion of the 
second paragraph of their Report, state that 
‘^mill-hands have nowhere in India any 
representative body, and in most cases 
individuals were afraid to come forward and 
give evidence which might bring down on 
them the displeasure of their employers. 
The only w^y to ascertain their views was 
to question them informally either at their 
mills or in their homes, and this course was 
adopted on several occasions.’^ It is a matter 
of regret to have to notice this statement, 
this extreme insufficiency of the evidence 
of a thoroughly “ representative” character 
on behalf of the operatives. No doubt the 
president and his colleagues, anxious as 
they were to get at the bottom of evidence 
from intelligent operatives, were onty able 
to do it imperfect^. We are, however, 
loth to accept their statement that the dis- 
pleasure of employers was the principal 
reason of operatives not coming forward to 

give evidence. It is more' 'likely that-" 

possessed as the class are with little intelli- 
gence, it was not possible for them „ to be 
cross examined in a way which was entirely', 
new to their experience. If even in any 
ordinary Civil Court men of such: a/class; 
get confused and bewildered at questions. ‘ 
put 'by' their,;Ownirieridlylegala<lvisers,is-' 

^ ' 


If. ---R esult of Investigations. 

F I^OM the brief retrospect given in the. 
last issue of the Review, those interest- 
ed in the question of indigenous tex- 
tile labour will have informed themselves of 
the history of the origin of factory legisla- 
tion in India. They will have learned how 
philistine Lancashire had all through exert- 
ed its powerful influence on the British 
Cabinet, Conservative and Liberal^ alike, 
ostensibly under the plea of humanity but 
in reality for the purpose of arresting as far 
as possible the progress of the cotton industry 
in this country, and how the British Cabinet 
in its turn brought its potential pressure to 
bear on the Indian Government to place a 
variety of restrictions on the indigenous 
labour employed in that industry. They 
-will have also fully acquainted themselves 
with the inwardness of the latest agitation 
in Bombay wffiich prompted that Goverment 
to cause a preliminary investigation to be 
made by means of the Freer Smith Com- 
mittee, and later on by the Commission 
itself whose Report we are now reviewing. 

The Report consists of 114 pages with 
numerous appendices accompanied by a 
separate volume, as is the practice, of the 
minutes of evidence. Speaking broadly, 
the Report seems to have given general 
satisfaction to the employers of labour in 
our factories in general, though there is a 
decided difference of opinion among mill- 
owners of textile factories in Bombay on 
the recommendation of the Commission in 
reference to the proposed creation, in the 
draft of the' amending Act, of a new class of 
young, persons between the ages of 14 and 
17. About four weeks ago Bombay mill- 
owners in their general meeting assembled, 
passed a resolution which is significant 
enough. ^ They resolved that having regard 
to dhe weight of the ' evidence, recorded by the 
C^mmissi&ny the proposed institution of the 
hew class was unjustifiable. It.w'as a state- ’ 
ment in the plainest.pf ' plaip terihs-":that/th€' 
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it not possible to believe that they- would 
be even more ccmfiised in ref^tymg to queries, 
■•= specially prepared queries, the 'nature^, of 
which by reason of their want of education 
they could hardly comprehend ? At least in 
Bombay city itself there are some' very 
"good old reimd operatives. These could 
not lia\^e met with any displeasure, as they 
%vere' their own masters. Were these,:. it 
may , be interesting to inquire, invited to 
give evidence? Any how, owing to this 
insiifiiciency of evidence on the part of 
' factory operatives themselves, it must be 
' observed that the conclusions arrived at by 
' the Commission must be deemed to be some- 
, what inconclusive. The owners and mana-, 
, gers of factories have given I Wr version of. 

; the conditions of labour ad nauseam. No 
such version has come from the employees 
themselves. The one evidence might have 
then been well pitted against the other ; and 
the public would have been in a capital 
position to judge for itself how far labour 
in factories was of an oppressive character 
physically, and how far of a beneficial 
character economically. The character of 
the one and the character of the other 
might have then been impartially weighed 
in the balance. We should have discovered 
on which side of the beam the scale inclined 
and judged accordingly. So far w^e are dis- 
posed to think that the report is incomplete. 
Of course, the Commission attach ‘‘ the 
greatest importance ’’ to the record of evi- 
dence of the factory O'wners as, they say, 

“ it provides a mass of relevant and tho- 
roughly verified facts wmich must form the 
basis of^ all proposals of a practical charac- 
ter which ma}' be put forward for the 
amendment .of the existing law.” So far it- 
is satisfactory, albeit it is the satisfaction 
given by one party to the great labour. ■ 
problem. 

In the eighth paragraph of their Report 
‘ the Commission proceed , to lay down. the 
general principles adopted by them in: fram- ' 
ing fheir , recommendations. These, they 
.say, , *^are based solel}^ upon the experience 
which we have acquired by actual observa- . 
tion, .ol the defects /in 'the wmrkingof the’ 
present' Act, and upon our opinions, based 
iipon^ , ' ^^perience, as, to -,the , practi-' 

cabiiity of' the' remedial measures i-we. pro--- ; 
; pose. We ,, have' proposed no 'alteratipns lip,/ ■/ 
or additions to, the ^ pressent ;^,laW;;S§iely- 


upon theoretical grounds ; in all cases our 
■ ' ' recommendation is based upon the convic- 
tion that the ' change is necessary.” This ■, 

■ is extremely sensible' and b'usinesslike. ' 

■ Further, say the Commission, that' in fram- 
'ing their recommendations the}?' have also 
‘‘been guided throughout by the considera- 
tion that the welfare of India — of Indian 
operatives and Indian industries — miist be 
regarded as absolutely par amount I' India 
must feel grateful to the members of the 
Commission for so frank and categori- 
cal an opinion. The Commission seemed 
anxious to make it known, and rightly too, 
iirhi et orbi^ that their recommendations were 
in no w^ay influenced by Lancashhe— a ' 
belief firmly and universall}?- held. We also 
appreciate the further important declaration 
made in this behalf, calculated as it is to 
banish the faintest of faint doubts wdiich 
may still be entertained by India touching 
the influence of selfish Lancashire, which, 
of course, views with a keen, if not jealous, 
eye the immense strides which the cotton 
industry has taken in the land and which 
are likely to be taken in the near future. 
“All of us, with the exception of Mr. 
Beaumont, have had many 3’ears' experience 
in India ; we are profoundly impressed with , 
the necessity for taking all practicable 
measures to foster the development of 
Indian industries, and convinced of the 
dangers likely to result from any attempt 

to apply to India, law^s or regulations framed 
with reference to others, and different condi- 
tions from those obtaining in this country. 

In particular, ive would strongly deprecate 
as most htjtirious any attempt to apply the 
laws and regulations governing factory labour 
in the United Kingdom^ as stich^ in India; 
or to secure any definite relation between the 
labour laws of England and of In dial ^ This, 
indeed, is the most Important and valuable 
declaration made by the Commission which 
should give the greatest gratification to 
ever}^ lover of India who desires to see her"'’'' 
industrial development ’ proceed unfettered /- 
and on its own natural lines. The more 
India is freely allow^ed to work its own • 'i 
industrial ■ salvation in harmony with,, its.,,/ 
own environments" as;to capital and -labour, 
the .greater will be its unimpeded progress '."Vv' 
in the future. Under the circumstances the''"/' 
iqllqwing Turther observations, of the Com-. 
mission^ ^ mbst*/'' eqmipehdable ■ ' and . will " 
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Mills In so far as the weavers are concerned* 
More, is generally disregarded in rice 
mills,' ginning factories, presses and flour 
mills throughout India V 

Again, throughout India, except in Bom- 
bay, it IS the general custom to call the 
operatives, or a certain number of them, 
to clean machineiy on Sunday or on the 
holiday given in accordance with the law* 
This work of cleaning lasts from 3 to 5 
hours* This is another open breach of the 
Act. The poor operative on a holiday gets 
less than his holiday. Thus the object of 
the existing legislation in this respect is 
almost completely defeated. 

Coming to the restrictions imposed upon 
the employment of women by the present 
Act, the Commission very fairly and reason-*' 
ably opine that are neither suitable 

to the operatives nor to the employers* 
I'hat has been the general experience of all 
factor^r owners who have to employ a large 
number of females. In Bombay it is the case 
that they seldom work for more than ten 
hours a day. So that they have no need 
to avail themselves of the|- hour’s mid day 
rest prescribed for their benefit by the exis- 
ting Act for a full day’s work. In practice it 
has been demonstrated be3mrid cavil that 
the women prefer to come late to their work 
and continually work at their winding or 
reeling machines for the whole time that 
they wish to W'Ork, generally from 7 a.m. to 
5 p.M. In ginning factories the practice is 
somewhat different, especially as these only 
work for four out of the twelve months of 
the ear. So far the Commission are satisfied 
that there is nothing to be said against the 
prevailing female labour. 

“Serious abuses,” however, are rife in 
connexion with child labour in textile fac- 
tories. vSay the Commission : “In the United 
Provinces general^, except Agra, in the 
Punjab, in Southern Madras and in the 
Cotton Mills in Bengal, children have as a 
rule been habitually worked during the whole 
r tinning hours of the factories^ not on the 
excuse that they were over 14 years of age, 
but in pure disregard of the law. This is 
indeed most grievous and the. ..practice* 
must be wholly condemned as discreditable 
to our common humanity. In Bombay 
abuses are common in case of those known 
as ^ half-timers. Children aire employed 
sets, working; 3’Or 3-! hours. •.each, at,^a 


be applauded as “patriotic* _ Any such 
course must, we arc satisfied, ^be fraught 
with the gravest danger to ^this country ; 
and ti'c consider ikat our experience^ zvat rants 
tis in piiiciii^^ ’Upon record a positive and 

the labour 

not in any way com- 
fim ' ihs^i 'United 
thus , propoun ded 
11 no doubt 
:)vernment itself in the 
.ation. 

the'.' Commission , travels 


qif aliped opinion to i 
condiiioBs in India ar 
parable with those exLsling 
Kingdom^ The principles ' 
are exceeding!}^ sound and wi 
be followed by the Gc 
contemplated legtsl 

In,, Section, IV'" 

ill minute detail over the hours at pre- 
•ked in Indian factories. Their 
:s prove that excessive hours are 
Y .rare oGcasioiis,- 
'They ...'give .rthe,. 
*s .of work in.: Ah.meda- 
:gra,., .Hathras,.' 
:v, Calcu tt a , : . Mad ras, . 

and. ..the 


sent wor 
eiiquiriei 

not worked, save on very 
except in textile factories, 
facts relating to hou 
bad, Bombay, Broacli,^^^ A, 

Cawnpur, Lucknov 
Sholapiir,,,,the. Central Provinces, 

Punjab. Summarised, these are : that on 
milk working day light hours the average 
working time for the whole j’ear is ap- 
proximately 12 hours and 5 minutes ; the 
longest day does not usually exceed 13-I- 
hoiirs’ actual work, and the shortest day 
is about 1 1 hours* In the mills fitted with 
electric light in Bombay Island the hours 
worked vary from 13 to 13-^- hours a day; 
in Ahmedabad similar hours are worked, 
the tendency being to prolong the time, if 
possible. The Commission observe on this 
subject as follows: — “our inspections have 
revealed the fact that in some provinces the 
law is systematically ignored to an extent 
not hiiherio imagined^ That is a startling 
revelation and it is indeed good that the 
peregrination of the Commission to all 
important factory centres has brought out 
this ugly fact to public notice. Bombay 
city seems alone to be the centre where the 
Factory Act provisions have been most 
faithfully carried out^ and yet strange to say 
it was in Bombay that the spurious agita- 
tion was first set on foot, as already described 
in these pages. The only restriction under 
the present Factory Act on the employment 
of adult labour is the compulsory- half 
hour’s recess during the working hours and 
the closing of factories on one day in the 
week, generally Sunday, The law' referring 
to .the half houFs recess,' say the .Gommis- 
is not obeyed ip -'-the' Calcutta _ Jutp 
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stretcli, with an interval of the same 'duration' 
between the woriing periods* ^ ^ ■ 

The -children invariably remain "in^ the 
mill 'compound during the interval* Natu- 
rally it is a great temptation to managers 
and jobbers to put their services into re- 
quisition when there is a shortage of such 
labour or any labour* Again, some factor- 
’ ies have schools for children which are in- 
deed a blind* The mili-owner pretends to 
show his philanthropy by imparting ■ ele- ' 
mentary instruction to these poor wights 
under 9* In reality it Is a dodge only for 
'"'drawing them away to work unlawfully 
, 'when necessary. The Commission observe 
that, *hhe so-called school has been, used 
solely for the purpose of retaining the children 
at the mill during the whole working day.” 
,';So that the Commission have very properly' 
coirie to the conclusion that no school should 
he permitted zmthin the mill compound. 

Another abuse in respect of the half-timers 
detected by the Commission is the perfunc- 
torjj^ examination by the medical authorities. 
The employment of children on full time 
and the working of under age children are the 
most serious abuses regarding child-labour 
which the Cornrnission have discovered. 
The law is openly either defied or evaded 
by roundabout means. No doubt such gross 
abuse demands drastic reform. 

In section VI the Commission enlarge on 
the economic position and the habits of the 
Indian mill operative. They rightl}^ show 
that the operative is primarily an agri- 
culturist or a land labourer. His house 
is in the village wdience he goes abroad to 
earn wages in a factory. Oftener than 
not the family continue to live in the village 
home to which he pays a visit when fagged 
or taken seriously ill. The gaum amply 
affords him rest-cure, ‘^There is as yet prac- 
tically no factory population, such as exists 
in European countries, consisting of a large 
number of operatives trained from their youth 
to one particular class of work and dependent 
upon employment at that work for their live- 
lihood/’ Thus the Indian operative is not ex- 
clusively dependent on factory work. When 
he chooses he may leave off that work and go 
on earning wages elsewhere where the stress 
and strain may be less awhile. He is quite 
content in that case 'to earn' wages less: than , 
those obtained in factories^ Speaking of the- 
Bombay operative the Commission •■observe. „ 


that he is generally a resident of Konkan 
and returns to his village for one month ' in 
each year. On the other hand the jute ' 
weaver in Bengal, who works longer hours 
and earns higher wages is not content with 
less than two or three months. ^Whenever' 
factory life becomes irksome, the opera- 
tive can return to his village ; there is pro- 
bably always work of some kind for him 
there if he wishes it ; and in most cases he 
is secured against want by the joint family 
system.” The two main causes, namely, the 
independence of the Indian labourer and the 
inadequacy of the labour supply, govern the 
whole situation. The operative is indeed 
master of the situation. In Bombay at least 
he can enforce his own demand w'hen he 
thinks his master cannot but grant it. The 
operatives are learning very well the art of 
successful combination. At the general 
meeting of the Millowner’s Association in 
May last, one of the leading factory owners, 
Mr, Bomanji D, Petit, referred to the “trucu- 
lence” of the operatives and urged his 
colleagues to take some steps to put it down. 
But he talked without the book, as he, des- 
pite his experience, had hardly studied the 
economic position of the operative so well 
and so clearly as the Commission have 
learnt in their peregrinations throughout 
the country. The “truculence” is nothing ; 
but a consciousness of the fact of the mastery: 
the operative has over liis employer. He is 
intelligent enough to comprehend the con- 
dition of the labour market and the need of 
the millowner. The latter, still thinking 
of the old days when the former was not half 
so conscious and when labour " was cheap 
enough, thinks that he can command him on 
his own terms ! But he is entirely mistaken. 
He still cannot bring himself to the belief 
that times are so changed, thanks to the 
growth of industrial enterprise, expansion 
of trade, extension of railwa5^s and so on, 
that labour must not only be regulated 
but be subject to such wages as the demand 
for it creates. Education again is fast 
spreading among millhands in Bomby, where 
they have so far learned to organise them- 
selves that they have established a mill- 
hands’- “Defence Association.” ' 

Coming to., the quality - of the work'-of -■); 
an average factory operative, the Commis-'':/: 
sion have come to the , opinion- , that it is,"'.' 
'xertamly far from -skilfuL '.‘.The : Lancashire ■ " 
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This bably spends from i|- to 2 hours each day^, 
in ..addition to the statutory midday interval 
away from Iiis work/* The fact proves 
that he has not yet overgrown his heredi** 
.tary instincts of the village agriculturist. 

As to w'ages on. cotton mills, they vary, 
.from mill to mill but are ever3.m^here co.n- 
siderabiy higher than those earned by the 
same class of men in other employments. 
Taki,ng all factories in India, the Commission 
compute: that halftimers earn from Rs. 2-| 
to 4I*, . full .time bo.ys . . or '‘*young persons// 
tide of the employers through- ■ between 9 .and ■ .14,, earn from .Rs. 5 to 13, 
to be based upon the know- ordinary hands in the frames department 

}erat!ves are in fact the masters from 7 to 18, head spinners from 25 to 35 

on. The Commission seem to Rs., weavers minding one loom from; 10 to 

IS vet operatives are unable to 15 Rs., and those minding two looms, from 

if any large area with the 18 to 35 Rs. Jute Mills have, of course, higher 

ecuring a common end by a wages. ^ ^ 

ition. "" This may be correct of Turning to the housing of operatives it 

r places but not of Bombay where ample appears that Calcutta provides commodious 

d was recently given by the factory em- settlements of a comfortable character in 

•ers of the concerted action they took the vicinity of mills. Upper India follows 

i after sentence was pronounced on suit. But in Bombay, omdng to the scar- 

Tilak. The history of the aftermath city of building area, “chawls** are the 

spotted ill the columns of the Bombay order of the day, which, as a rule, remain 

2rs shows clearly that the operatives overcrowded and insanitary. There Js, 

- led into concerted action, though the necessarily, no privacy and no home life, 

lorities have been baffled in discovering They remain more or less herded like cattle, 

leaders or ‘‘instigators” as they are The ordinary rent of a kotri or room 


hardly to he obtainable 


standard is -- 

is plain when, as already stated above, theie 
IS no hereditarv class of factoiy operatives 
as vet, though the caste system ought to 
bring it about. ‘T'aking the whole stan 
of a cotton spinning and weaving ^ mill, 
2*67 hands in an I iidian mill are the equivalent 
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cemed tHe operatives, tlioiigli slowl}^ pro- 
gressing, are still exceedingly backward. 
With education wil! come a better appre- 
hension of sanitation and cleanliness of 
habits, of physical vigour, and more nutritious 
living. These are no doubt the problems of 
the future, B'ut it is to be devoutly h oped 
that the State will see more and more to the 
education of the masses. 

Economicus. 

[To be continued.] 


creasing it^ Matters, liowe%»’ery are gra- 
dually imprrmng; the standard of living 
i? undoublfcd!}^ rising all over India, though 
slowly ; and there arc some indications that 
a class of factory operatives, detached from 
agricultural and village life, and depending 
largely or solely upon industrial employ- 
ment, is I’legirming to be formed/' This 
is a happy aiiguyy of the future physical 
and material welfare of operatives. Edu- 
cation, however, is the greatest solvent 
needed. And as far as education is con- 
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It was said that the Sepoy Army had muti- of Indians verj^ strongly opposed the pro- 
nied and therefore as a precautionary measure posal. The sepoys were nevertheless 
it was considered necessary to reduce that treated with very scant justice. It was 

army and increase the number of white with_ their help_ that the Anglo-Indian 

f,.,, ■ _ pjjjt it proper to advance Empire was built up, and now they 

that argument ? Why, as a matter of fact, were to be reduced in numbers and white 

•(FtVr the sunnre.ssiori of the mutiny of the troops were to be imported from Great 

Britain to replace them. And how did the 

white troops compare with the sepoys? 

Wh}% speaking of the British troops after 
the battle of Plassy, Orme wrote : 

“ The intemperance produced by the dLstribution of 
the prize-money of Plassy, had spread such sickriesSi 
after the rains ceased in September, that two-thirds of 
the rank and file were in the hospital at the end of 
October.”^ 

But regarding the Indian troops the same 
authority wrote : 

posed “ The sepoys, in whatsoever quarters, had been 
- -- preserved by the usual regularity of their lives from 

all extraordinary illness. ’^f 

But a century’s experience of Indian war- 
fare had not changed the nature of the British 
soldiers. Where was the necessity of 
importing them to India in large numbers? 

Even assuming that for some reasons of' 
political expediency, it was necessary to 
increase the number of British troops in 
India, why were the Local corps of white 
soldiers disbanded ? They were Britishers 
by birth and blood and they were efficient 
checks on the sepoys. Where was the 
necessity then of replacing them by Royal 
troops ? 

In the report from the Political and 
Military Committee of the Council of India, 
dated the 30th June, 1859, it is recorded : 

" Convinced that the local European troops, whether 
artillery or infantry, have performed eminent services, 
and proved themselves equal to any troops in the 
world, the committee advocate, on the score of eco- 
nomy, of efiBciency, and of encouragement to merit, 
that the local European force be largely increased. 
They would regard it as the permanent garrison of 
India, not liable to be hastily withdrawn, like the line 
troops, whenever political emergencies in Europe, 
pressed upon the Home Government. 

^ ^ ^ 

** Adverting to the argument of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, that the constitution of a considerable force in 
India, restricted to local service, would cripple the 
resources of the State, the Committee believe that, on 
the contrary, the formation of such a local force, as is 
proposed by Lord Canning, would be beneficial to the,' 
general interests of the empire. That force would be 
considered as absolutely the lowest to which the Euro- 

- * VqL IL,,p. 273 (Madras reprint of 
I , ;ribid, p. 275. ^ -T' T ■ 


not so well known as it aeserves 10 uc. 

In pre-mutiny days, the ^ wdiite troops 
employed on service in India weie either 
Royaf or Local ones. The Royal troops 
used to come out on tour of service to India 
for a definite number of years, after which 
they returned to their native land* The 
niiriiber of these Royal troops was never a 
very large one. 

The corps of Local troops were com-_ 

' of white men who engaged to serve in India 
not for 'any fixed number of years, but as 
long as they were fit for military service. 
This was economical for India. 

But when it was decided to garrison India 
with Royal troops only, the white soldiers 
of Local corps attempted to mutiny. 

It was not the first time that the white 
soldiers mutinied or attempted to mutiny 
in India. But mark the different ways in 
which the mutm}?” of the %vhite soldiers and 
that of the black or brown sepoys were 
treated by the authorities. For any attempt 
to mutiny, the sepoys were mercilessly 
punished either by being blown from the 
cannon’s mouth or being hanged by the 
neck. But in the case of the white soldiers, 
their grievances were very patiently inquired 
into and as far as possible removed, and in 
general, they were dealt with very leniently. 

' -No Commission was appointed, aS' was 
done in the case of the white soldiers, to 
inquire into the grievances of the sepoys 
which led them to mutiny. But very drastic 
measures were adopted to punish not 
only ^ those sepoys who had mutinied but 
indirectly also those who helped to .crush the 
mut!n3r. The innocent were thus punished 
along with the guilty. 

For it was proposed to do away altogether 
■with the 'Sepoy army and to replace their ■ 
tanks ■ by mercenaries from other tropical 
countries.. If this proposal was not carried 
out, it -was^ because Canning, Lawrence, ' 
Frere ^ and- those Anglo-Indians who' had 
helped to crush- ,the., mutiity'>^:3yith, the';-aid„ 
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mission tried their best to extract some 
iiiformatioit from Lord \yoIsIey. 

Mr. Buchanan asked him 
»l)o you sai/ that India ought to pay every penny of 
the rnifilary cost which tins country would not have 
incurred blit lor India ?■ — ^Yes. „ , . 

*mui is iK)t the keeping tip of the forces necessarily 
an obligation to a certain extent upon the whole Empire v 
do not think so. The whole English Army that 
we niainlain in ftngland is a reserve to he sent to 
India, whomever she requires it, and for which reserve 

fiidia pays nothing* ^ 

'‘Should India pay every Farthing of the military ex- 
p^yise ?--Yes, and for the Navy too,” 

His Lordship as a Christian was brought 
up from his cradle on the teaching “Do unto 
others/' &c. and, therefore, he possessed such 
notions of right and wrong that he advoca- 
ted saddling India with the whole cost of 
the military and naval expenses of England ! 
The gallant Viscount was then questioned 
by Mr. Caine 

“Surely the Indian Army Is quite as much a reserve 
force for our own emergencies ? — We should not like 
to put our Indian troops in front of European soldiers* 

I should not like to fight France or Germany or any 
other army with Indian troops.” 

Of course, this answer of the Viscount 
gave much offence to the officers of the 
Indian Army. But his Lordship spoke 
nothing but the truth, when he said that he 
would not like to fight any civilized power 
with Indian troops, for the native Indian 
Army is inefficient, and has been made so 
since the days of the Mutiny. 

He was again asked by Mr. Naoroji : — 

“Is not the Indian Arm}^ maintained for British 
purposes ? — But you assume that it is of no value to 

India* 

“But you assume that it is for the benefit of India 
only ? — My views are that India never existed as 
India at all until we went there. It was a conglomera- 
tion of fighting states, where Mahomedans were cutting 
the throats of Hindus ; and everything that is worth 
having in India has been derived from English rule.” 

^ His lordship displayed gross ignorance of 
history when he made the above answer. 

It was not difficult for Mr. Naoroji to expose 
the absurdity of his argument. He said : — 

“ You say that England made India. I say that 
India has made England the most powerful, the 
richest, and the greatest country in the world, and I 
further say that England has done the greatest possible 
material injury to India.. Do you agree with me ? ” 

- Lord Wolsley was very, well cornered and 
he ‘could, not give any answer. . So his 
'Compeer the , President' . had to pome toffiis 
'rescue and _ stopped Mn Naoroji putting any* 


more questions to the confounded Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Isles. 

His lordship forgot that the Army which 
England maintained was not too big for her 
Imperial interests and it can be shown that 
before the out-break of the Indian Mutiny, 
England had to keep up as large a military 
force as after that event. Of course, a 
number of recruits here and a few military 
depots there may have increased for supply- 
ing India with British soldiers. It is un- 
necessary to say that India has to pay for all 
these charges. 

Mr. Mowbray asked Viscount Wolsley ; — 

“Do you think it would be possible to materially re- 
duce the number of troops in England, having regard 
to possible foreign complications and our general Im- 
perial obligations, putting India altogether out of the 
question ? — We should certainly reduce the Army 
tanto all the forces that we have in India. We have 
men here always available for India, and we keep 
men in India that are exclusively used for training 
the Army that goes to India. 

“ Could 3mu materiall}^ reduce the number of troops 
in England supposing you had not to meet the pos- 
sible call of 20,000 or 30,000 men for India, but still 
having to meet international obligations on the Con- 
tinent and elsewhere ? — I dare by all means we 
should reduce them* But if you wish my personal 
opinion I should say that we ought not to reduce the 
strength of men that we have in India, 

“Therefore it cannot be said that 3^011 are keeping 
up the strength which you have in England solely or 
materially as a possible Reserve for India? — Not 
solely ; but they are there as a Reserve always avail- 
able for India. 

“But if 3^ou had not got them available for India, 
you still would have to keep them for other purposes ?— 

I would recommend it ; but I do not think my re- 
commendation would carry many people with me; 

I think that the}^ \vould reduce it.” 

No, they would not reduce it, for the 
very simple reason that it would not be 
safe for their national existence to reduce 
it. 

His lordship should also have been re- 
minded what one of his co-religionists 
and compeers, the then Prime Minister of 
England, the Marquis of Salisbury, had' 
said 

“ 'that India must be bled’, and that the pledges 
given by England to India were of the nature' of 
“political hypocris3^” 

. „ If. - what -Lord' Salisbury had, w 

true,' then' it was certamly" mot ' the'' ■■■'m 
of England to have made, India. 

■ : When _ we '''.take into,..:, cons.id.^tation:: 
fact,,,, that' there .was no; ‘necessity fot'dis-^V 
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ONLY A CHAPTER 


ana numerous were the presents that accom- corn, 
panied their good wishes. He, too, was soul 
amongst the guests— Janardan. He was not and. 
a relative of hers, but connected to her family finite 
bp tie of friendship of long standing bet- derin 
pen their parents. So strong indeed was his p 
the friendship that Molina’s parents looked came 
upon Janardan as their own son. They had wo?d 
knpn him ever since his infancy, and he fottc 
had spent many days in their home. hand 

Perhaps, the reader has guessed the secret, wisdc 
but if he have not, I will confide it to him. and h 
Janardan loved Molina. And did Molina much 
love Janardan ? Let us see. 

Janardan had not been favoured by for- If he ’ 
tune in so far as he was not born rich. But enouo 
he had much m his favour. He came of a for a 

was naturally either 
intelligent ; he had passed the inevitable B.A. vratef. 
Lpmmatip with honours and was now Still 

pents had axl their hopes centred in him ; had h 
WmTeir ^ "^niefo; the h 
Moiinafo parent foX3^vfohw'u?o^n 

Si" 

lioli?? MoUl ''»? “ Ws atten- 

uons to Molma, as young men will be him ■<. 

toJanardan’s woMd 
mentions, as young ladies will do. If Wrl 
mma was picking flowers, suddenly Janar- t^ted 
Ian would appear with the rarest flower of tion f 
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out of tune at once, they could not have 
produced greater discord than did this name. 
Her gardener’s name was Janardan, and 
was she to bear that name in future ? They 
might as well call her “Mrs. Gardener” and 
be done with it. 

What’s in a name ? sings the poet. It is 
evident that he did not know Molina when 
he wrote it. Alas for the poor father of 
Janardan ; had he but known what he 
had prepared for his son, when he gave him 
that unfortunate name ! 

And now it was Molina’s birthday, and 
Janardan had brought her a pearl broach 
and placed it on the table with the other 
presents. Her mother noticed the beautiful 
ornament and expressed her admiration. She 
fastened it to the shoulder-knot of Molina’s 
sari. It would be difficult to say to what 
heaven of bliss Janardan felt himself tran- 
ported when he saw her wearing his pearl 
broach. He saw her wear it dally after 
that, and at the sight of it his heart ex- 
panded with pride and delight. 


But who should be the first person to 
greet her on entering, but the inevitable 
Janaidan again ! All her beautiful visions 
suddenly faded,— Shishir Coomar, railway 
trip, spring breezes and all. - 

The carriage stopped and at the carriage- 
door stood Janardan ready to assist her as 
she alighted. ° 

“Hovv are you, Molina?” he asked, smil- 
mg as divinely as ever* 

_ Molina tossed her head a little, “all 
right, she replied carelessly, and did not 
w^te any look on Janardan^as she said so. 

Poor Janardan ! a lover’s keen eye will 
detect so much. Where was the broach he 

i( w-earing it. 

Why are you not wearing the" near! 
broach, Molina ?” he asked. ^ 

“ I have lost it, ’’-this with the same 
mdifferenee as the first reply. 

_ If Janardan did not harbour saintly feel- 
ings just then, ought not the very gods 
gladly to forgive him? He had s'ecretly 
accepted work and had laboured for a whole 
3^ear, and a whole year’s earnings he had 
what ? On the pearl broach he 
had bought for Molina and on nothing else. ; 
He felt as if the result of his long labours 
suddenly tumbled together like a house of 

Meanwhile, Molina was walking compla- 
cently upstairs. Janardan cast a look aiter 
ler that had lost its smile. There were tears ^ 
n his eyes, but they were tears of anger * 
rie was truly angry this time, and justly 

>o, at least SO he thought. 

And then he went upstairs after her with 
t detei mined step. Did he seek her to bid 
ler farewell forever, to leave the house never 
o return to it ? No, why should he ? Janardan 
v^as no coward. The next scene we see is 
anardan and Molina standing side by side 
gam,— one smiling, the other frowning. 

And here ends this chapter in the lives 
of Janardan and Molina. And as to the 
next ? Let us hope that all will end well 
for poor Janardan. 


Molina appeared in the Entrance Exami- 
nation in due time and after going through 
it took a trip into the interior with her 
father. The journey came to an end in 
time, as all journeys do, and Molina was 
coming home. On the way from the Rail- 
way Station to the house, her father ex- 
plained to her that he must see a gentleman 
on business, and that he was, therefore, ob- 
liged to leave the carriage. He gave orders 
to the coachman, and Molina went alone. 

It was spring, beautiful spring. The 
winds blew gently, the flower trees were in 
bloom, fragrance filled the air, birds sang, 
Molina smiled, and all was happiness. She 
^ ^ spring morning. She had 
met Shishir Coomar while in the country, 
and oh, he was so interesting and had such 
a pretty name, she was still thinking of him, 
all smiles and inward delight, as she 
reached the gate. 


Poetry is the perpetual endeavour 
>int of the thing, — Anerson, 
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/"^NE of the most remarkable features of 
British rule in India has been the 
fact that the greatest injuries done 
to the people of India have taken the 
outward form of blessings. Of this, Educa- 
tion is a striking example ; for no more 
crushing blows have ever been struck at the 
roots of Indian National evolution, than 
those tvhich have been struck, often with 
other, and the best intentions, in the name 
of Education, It is sometimes said by 
friends of India, that the National move- 
ment is the natural result of English educa- 
tion, and one of which England should in 
truth be proud, as showing that under 
* civilisation ’ and the Pax Britannica, 
Indians are becoming, at last, capable of 
self-government. The facts are otherwise. 
If Indians are still capable of self-govern- 
ment, it is in spite of all the anti-national 
tendencies of a system of education that 
has ignored or despised almost every idea\ 
informing the national culture. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. The 
most crushing indictment of this Education, 
is the fact that it destroys in the great 
majority of those upon whom it is inflicted, 
all capacity for the appreciation of Indian 
culture. Speak to the ordinary graduate of 
an Indian University, or a student from 
Ceylon, of the ideals of the Mahabharata — 
he wilt hasten to display his knowledge of 
Shakespeare ; talk to him of religious philo- 
sophy — ^you find that he is an atheist of the 
crude type common in Europe a generation 
ago, and that not only has he no religion, 
but is as lacking in philosophy as the 
average Englishman ; talk to him of Indian 
music — he will produce a gramophone or a 
harmonium, and inflict upon you one or 
both ; talk to him of Indian dress or jewel- . 
leiy—be will” tell you that .they are uncivi- 

hir 


not know He is indeed a stranger in 

his own land. 

Yes, English educators of India, you do 
well to scorn the Babu graduate ; he is 
your own special production, made in your 
own image ; he might be one of your verj 
selves. Do you not recognize the likeness ? 
Probably you do not; for you are still 
hidebound in that impervious skin of self- 
satisfaction that enabled your most pom- 
pous and self-important philistine, Lord 
Macaulay, to believe that a single shelf of 
a good European library was worth ail 
the literature of India, Arabia and Persia. 
Beware lest in a hundred years the judg- 
ment be reversed, in the sense that Oriental 
culture will occupy a place even in Euro- 
pean estimation, ranking at least equally 
wdth Classic. Meanwhile you have done 
well-nigh all that could be done to eradi- 
cate it in the land of its birth. 

England, suddenly smitten with the greal 
idea of ‘civilising* India, conceived that 
the wa}^ to do this, was to make Indians 
like Englishmen. To this task England 
set herself with the best will in the world, 
not at all realising that, as has been so 
well said by the Abbe Dubois,— 

To make anew race of the Hindus, one woidd 
have to begin by undermining the very foundations 
of their civilisation, religion and polity, and by iurn- 
ing them into atheists and barbarians/’" 

And no words of mine could better des- 
cribe the typical product of Macaulayisiii. 
Even suppose success were possible, and 
educated Indians were to acquire in some 
numbers a thoroughly English point of 
view': this in itself would be damning 
evidence of failure, not merely because the 
English point of view is already sufficiently 
disseminated in a world of growing mono- 
tony^ . or even because of its many and se- 


Used and barbaric ; talk to him of Indian 
iart~it is news to ' him. ^ that ' such a thing 
..exists;' ask him to translate for' you' a letter » 
:'writteninhis'''own''mother-^ 


rious limitations, but because 


prove that the education had 


It would 
failed to 
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dp not ^ply to BengaL We canpot speak for otter parts of 
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present situation lies in this, that the 
schools are not part of Indian life (as were 
the tols and maktahs of the past), but anta- 
gonistic to it. Of the two types of English 
school in India, Government and Mission- 
ary, the one ignores, the other endeavours 
to break down the Ideals of the home. 
“ The mind thus set between two opposing 
worlds of school and home is inevitably 
destro3^ed’k 

None can be true educators of the Indian 
people who do not inherit their traditions, 
or cannot easily work in a spirit of perfect 
reverence for those traditions. Others can 
be, not educators, but merely teachers of 
particular subjects. As such there is still 
room in India for English teachers ; but they 
should be, not in power, but subordinate ; ' 
they should be engaged by, paid by, and 
responsible to Indian managers, as, in Japan, 
English teachers are responsible to Japanese 
authorities. Professor Nelson Fraser, in a 
valuable discussion upon ^‘The English 
Teacher in India/’'*''" shows how little the 
English teacher can, know of the real life 
of the Indian people, and deduces that — • 

‘*The Englishman is the last person to put forward 
any view as to possible reforms in Hindu institutions/* 
To do so, should not, indeed, be conceived as part of 
the English teacher’s function — a fact which most 
English teachers (other than missionaries) are in the 
end driven reluctantly to admit. At first it is other- 
wise — the conscientious professor does not merely 
desire to impart knowledge, but to impart useful know"- 
ledge, which -svili elevate the lives of his pupils ; and 
he may perhaps wish to help them to apply k\ Is 
there any prospect of his assisting this task ? f suppose 
many teachers come to India with the hope of doing 
so ; I should like to ask each of therri, In the hour of 
of his final departure, when he gave it up, and why. 
Possibly he would answer, when he candidly admitted 
to himself the inipossiblity of knowing much about 
India.” 

For the English Professor is debarred by 
ignorance of the language (very 'rarely 
adequately^ overcome,) and by exclusion 
from familiarity with the home life of 
Indians, from ever really understanding them. 

The English Professor who arrives in 
India at the age, let us say, of twenty-^five, is 
generally qualiiied to teach one or more 
special subjects, such as Chemistry, English 
Literature, or Greek. ' Ten years of sym^ 
pathetic study of Indian religious philosophy,’ 
Sanskrit or Pali, -some vernacular language, > 

» nadfaa Eeviewp ApriUW. , , '■ 


truly enter. . • . The English schoolmaster 
to-day knows less of Indian culture and 
sympathises far less with Indian Ideals, 
than 'he could with those of Greece. ^ You 
cannot educate by ignoring (being ignor- 
ant of) the ideals of the taught, and setting 
up an ideal which they do not at heart 
acknowledge ; if at the same time consi- 
derations of material advantage secure an 
outward acceptance, perhaps, even a will- 
ing acceptance, of the alien formula, the 
’destruction of indigenous culture is assured. 

Ail departments of education in India — 
primary, secondary and university — are 
directly or indirectly controlled by Govern- 
ment. A few indigenous institutions for 
imparting a knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Arabic carry on a forlorn struggle for exist- 
ence. A few modern institutions, such as 
the Central Hindu College in Benares, are 
carried on entirely without Government 
aid ; but even these are bound to the Uni- 
versity curriculum, as otherwise their stu- 
dents would be unable to obtain degrees. 
Two-thirds of Indian Arts Colleges are 
Missionary Institutions,— equally bound to 
the Government codes and selected text- 
books. The net result is that Indian cul- 
ture is practically ignored in niodern edu- 
cation; for Indian culture, whether Hindu 
or Mahomedan, is essentially religious, and 
so, regardless of the example of almost 
every Indian ruler since history began, the 
Government practises toleration— by ignor- 
ing Indian culture, ~and the Missionary 
practises intolerance— by endeavouring to 
destroy that culture, in schools w^here edu- 
cation is offered as a bribe, and where the 
religion of the people i$ of ,set purpose 
undermined. The great tragedy of the 
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1 they are implicit in Indian culture. What 
1 has English education done for Indian 
' music ; has it given it even that small place 
: which music occupies in English culture? 
By no means ; it has totally ignored it. If 
we ask for the results, %ve see them in the 
universal popularity of the harmonium and 
the gramophone, and all that they imply. 
If we ask for the reasons, we shall find them" 
first in the English incapacity for recog- 
nizing any unfamiliar beauty“ and second, 
m the religiousness of Indian music. Again 
and again, we come back to this last obs- 
tacle in the path of the English educator, 
the utterly irrational distinction drawn in 
life and education between things sacred 
and profane. Such a distinction is alto- 
gether foreign to Indian thought, and the 
sudd^en application ot it in education is 
inevitably destructive of Indian culture. 
The same story can be told in respect of 
almost every aspect of Indian culture. 

The idea of education must be separated 
from the notion of altering the structure of 
Inaian society, still one of the avowed 
objects of the Western educator. As we 
have seen, though it may require alteration, 
and certainly cannot remain unchanged, or 
be restored in any old form, yet the English 
teacher is of all men essentiality ill-qualified 
to contribute to the solution of the problem. 
Even Sir Henr}? Craik, however, who thinks 
that English education in India is in its 
inain lines “hopelessly wrong,” and saj's 
tfia-t It IS the opinion of every man capable 
J’^dging that it requires recasting, goes on 
to speak of the ‘hopeless hindrance’ which 
It is necessary ‘to contend against.’ ‘The 
system of caste,’ he says, ‘thelrabits of the 
people, their inertness in manual labour, 
their fixed idea that clerical work has a 
dignity of Its own— all these will take long 
before they are overcome/ 

What an incredible relief it would be to 
111 concerned if the ‘educator’ would for a 
ittle while give over his ‘contending,’ and 
toncern himself with education. For educa- 
lon, and_ the destruction of caste, purdah 
ind religion are not convertible terms: 
education IS the building up of character! 
ssentially a constructive, not a contenti- 
ous process. Too often the ‘contention’ is a 
imng at a windmill; or the educator : 


me ame nor the inclination to spend ten 
years, or even two, in such a study of Indian 
culture ; and so, ^ when, as often happens, 
the3r rise to a position of power, the Fellow- 
^ip of some University, the Headship of a 
College, or even of a Department of Public 
Instruction, they cheerfully apply the solu- 
tions suited (or unsuited as the case may 
be) to an English environment, to problems 
the elementary and fundamental conditions 
of which they do not understand, nor 
through mere book-learning can ever come 
to understand. 

^ Take as a single case. Music is far more 
intimately a part of Indian culture than it 
iS of English, The importance of music in 
e ^ucation could hardly be over-estimated. 

Is not/’ sa3’s Plato — "Education in music of thp 
greatest importance, because that the measure and 
harmony enter in the strongest manner nto the 

r"”' ditaill' 

Sn”''“.S7.r7™:rs 

h.JiT "’“u'*® f ""iter does 

but echo when he says •— 
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by Sir Henry Craik^ the idea of the dignity 
of clerical work* This is no more^ than a 
natural development resulting from the type 
of education offered, and the example set,, 
by Englishmen* They with pain and labour, 
have destroyed and are still endeavouring 
to destroy the caste idea of the dignity and 
duty of the heaven-ordained work, whether 
clerical or manual, to which a man is born ; 
they in their educational system have 
ignored the Indian Gospel, wherein a well- 
known text declares, Better is one’s own 
duty, albeit insignificant, than even the 
well-executed duty of another,” It is 
childish to be surprised at the result of a 
deliberate policy. 

The aim of education in India must be 
no longer the cultivation of the English 
point of view" or an ability to use the 
English formula correctty. In the wmrds of 
Sir Henry Craik, it is necessary to abandon 

the senseless attempt to turn an Oriental into a 

bad imitation of a Western mind It is not a 

triumph for our education — it is, on the contrary a 
satire upon it — when we find the sons of leading- 
natives expressly discouraged their parents from 

acquiring any knowledge of the vernacular We 

must abandon the vain dream that we can reproduce 
the English public school on Indian soil. We must 
recognise that it is a mistake to insist that a man 
shall not be considered to be an educated man unless 
he can express his knowledge otherwise than in a 
language which is not his own. Place no restriction on 
English as an optiona,! subject, but cease to demand it 
as the one thing necessary for ail/’ 

And, 1 would add, having learnt English, 
use it as the key to all extra-Indian litera- 
ture and culture ; do not teach Greek or 
Latin unless in rare cases there is a reason- 
able, prospect of the attainment of profi- 
ciency sufficient to ensure the enjoyment of 
the literature in the original. India has 
classic tongues of her owm, the doors of 
culture for all wdio have the opportunity of 
' passing, beyond the merety bi-iingual stage 
of education, which should be the general 
'goal. , ■ 

What are the essentials in the Indian 
' point of view, which- for their intrinsic 
value, and in the interests of the raanysided- 
"ness of human development, it is so .impor-' 
tant to 'preserve ? Space will not .admit of 
. their illustration at any length, but these 
appear to the writer to be some of the Heals/' 

- that '' must be preserved in any true educa- '■ 
tion system for India : — ’ ' 

' Firstly^ the almost univemal /; 


attitude^ contrasting stroiigl}^ with that of 
the ordinary Englishman, who hates phiio- 
' .sophy. For every science school in India 
today, let us see to it that there are ten 
/to-morrow. But there are wrong as well as 
/■■.right ways of teaching science, A ^supersti- 
tion of facts’ taught in the name of science 
were a poor exchange for a.' metaphysic.,, .-.for.',: 
.a conviction of the subjectivity of all pheno- 
mena, In India, even the peasant will grant 
you that ^‘All this is maya” ; he may not 
understand the full significance of what he 
■ says-— but consider the^ deepening of Euro- 
p)ian culture needed before the peasant there 
could say, however blindly, that "‘The w'orld 
is but appearance, and by no means Thing- 
in-Itself”. 

Secondly, the sac?'‘edness of all things — the 
antithesis of the European division of life 
into sacred and profane. The tendency in 
European religious development has been to 
exclude from the domain of religion every 
■ aspect of Svordiy’ activity. ■ Scieiieep: -art, /■■■.;■ 
sex, agriculture, commerce, a,re regarded in 
the West as secular aspects of life, quite 
apart from religion. It is not surprising 
that under such considerations, those con- 
cerned with life in its reality, have come to 
feel the so-called religion that ignores the 
activities of life, as a thing apart, and of 
little interest or worth. In India, this was 
never so ; religion idealises and spiritualizes 
life itself, rather than excludes it. This 
intimate entwining of the transcendental 
and material, this annihilation of the possi- 
bility of profanity" or vulgarity of thought, 
explains the strength and permanence of 
Indian faith, and demonstrates not merely 
the stupidity, but the wrongness of attempt- 
ing to replace a religious culture by one 
entire material. 

Thirdly, the true spirit of religious tolera-- . 
tion, illustrated continually in Indian history, ' ' 
and based upon a consciousness of the fact ' 
that all religious dogmas are formulas im- 
posed upon the infinite, by the limitations 
of the finite human intellect. 

FotiHhly, etiquette , — civilisation conceived, 
of as the production of civil men. There 'is / 
a' Sinhalese proverb that runs, ^*Take a"'';- 
ploughman from the plough, and wash 'off: 
his dirt, and he is fit to rule ,a kingdom^ 
’^'^This was spoken”, says Knox, ^‘of the people'/’ 
of Cande Uda (the highlands of Ceylon) , ; ' 
Because of the civility, iinderstanding, and y/ 
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gravity oi tlie poorest men among them, 
llieir ordinary Plowmen and Husbandmen 
do speak elegantly, and, are full of compli- 
ment, And there is no difference between, 
the abilit}^ of speech of a country-man and 
a courtier.'” There could be said of any 
people few greater things than these ; but 
they cannot be said of those who have 
passed through the instruction machines of 
toda}-^ ; they belong to a society where life 
itself brought culture, not books alone. 

* Fifthly^ special ideas in relation to edit-- 
cation^ such as the relation between teacher 
and pupil implied in the words gttjni and 
chela (master and disciple) ; memorizing 
great literature"*'’; the epics as embodying 
ideals of character; learning a privilege 
demanding qualifications, not to be forced 
on the unwilling, or used as a mere road 
to material prosperity ; extreme importance 
of the teacher’s personality. 

the man who digs with a spade 
obtains water, even so an obedient (pupil) 
obtains the knowledge which lies in his 
teacher” (Manu 11 , 218). This view is anti- 
thetic to the modern practice of making 
everything easy for the pupil. 

Si:!cthly^ the basis of ethics not any com- 
mandments, but the principle of altruism, 
founded on the philosophical truth : “Thy 
neighbour is tbwself”. Recognition of the 
of ail life. 

Seventhly^ coulroh not merely of action, but 
of thought ; concentration, one-pointedness, 
capacity for stillness. 

These are some of the points of view 
which are intrinsic in Indian culture, and 
must he recognized in ari}^ sound education- 
al ideal for India; but are in the present 
S3.-stem ignored or opposed. The aim should 
be to develope the people’s intelligence 
through the medium of their own national 
culture. For the national culture is the 
only Ajtsstchtspztnkt from which, in relation 
to a under landscape, a man can rightly 
stch am Denken orieniiren. To this culture 
has to be added, for those brought into 
contact with the modern idea, some part 
of that wider synthesis that should enable 
^ such an one to understand what be 
the nature of the prospect seen from some 
other of the great headlands, the other 
national cultures, wherefrom humanity has- 

♦ See 'Memory' hi Ediicatfon,* -by A. K. Coojtiaraswamy, 
Coylon University Association, No. April, 1908, , . - ^ ^ 


gazed into the dim sea of the Infinite Un- 
known. To effect this wider synthesis, are 
needed signals and interpretations, rather 
than that laborious backward march 
through the emptiness of a spiritual desert 
where one may perish by the way, ^or if 
not so, then weary and footsore arrive at 
last upon one of those other headlands, only 
to learn, it may be, that there is to be 
found a less extensive prospect and a more 
barren soil. 

“Every man who is capable of judging” 
knows that the educational system of mo- 
dern India requires recasting. The task 
may be Herculean ; the more reason to 
begin before it become impossible. The 
work must be done by Indian hands. It 
may be true, as Professor Geddes wrote to 
me, that 

‘‘The trouble is not only with the vested interests of 
the official class, (which are sure to be protected in any 
change), but in the wooden iieads, the arrested minds, 
the incompetent hands, etc, etc, of those who have gone 
through this machine, vvhetlier here or with you in India. 
It lies in your thousands of barristers and clerks 
and crammers, who know ail the programme of the 
University of London in its darkest da3’s..,but who 
know nothing of the vital movements In liieralure, 
science, art, ric., by which we in some measure here 
escape or at least mitigate our official oppression, or 
even begin to modify it. 

In short, then, the strife is fiot between ami 

Western Educaficvi (Instriu'tion, Cram rather) but 
between Cram and Education, and for us both, alike, 
in West as in East. ll is ven* hard indeed, upon 
your thousands of graduates to say that they must be 
considered as lost x'ictims of a mistake, and put aside 
as useless for practical purposes, save here aiiil there 
the man who has the will and power to nvt.'ducale 
himself but the same is true here at home, and nothing 
could be more disastrous, I think, than iVt' you in 
India to give your present Europeanised gracluafits the 
re-organizing of things; that would be cominuing our 
mistake, not correcting' it. But recover }Tmr own arts, 
etc., on one hand, and j/f/VAc also IheAVesfcrn pnu 
gress since the futilitarian doctrinaires and their 
bureaucratic successors, f.eam from Fi’ance— noii- 
official France primaril}' of course — drom AiricrLvi an 
her non-philisiinc side, from Germany at her best, 
(though this is being materialised in most of the uni- 
versities or elsewhere), from the small countries as 
yet practically ignore — Scandinavia, Netherlands, etc. 
and so on, Don’t believe the usual contempi of Smilii 
American States : they are far more advanml than 
most Europeans know ; in short, open 3‘0«rsc;lvi*s more 
widely to the Western simHHuis 

curanturE 

From such advice there is not tv little to 

be . learnt. But it is not true tliat any 
others can do for us the work that is our 
own, the re-organization of Indian educa- 
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tioriy if it is to be of any use, must be ac- 
complished by Indian hands. The most 
denationalised Indian is still more Indian 
than a European.. It is for Indians to 
nationalize Indian education. Given the 
respoiislbilit}^, and the power to act, and 
even Europeanised India will rise to the 
occasion ; to those who cannot think so, 
India must appear to be not worth the 
saving. Let Indians place the control of 
education in the forefront of the national- 
ist programme. By control, let absolute 
control be meant, not merely a half con- 
trol, or a control sanctioned by some royal 
charter that may be withdrawn as easily 
as given. There is one true service, and 
one only, which England can now render 
to the cause of Indian education ; it is the 
placing of the education budget and the 
entix-e control of education in Indian hands. 
It wdll then be for us to combine with our 
own national culture, all that we may 


learn from Denmark, Hungary, and the 
other smaller lands more educationally 
advanced than England, if it seems good 
to us to do so. It will be for us to develop 
the Indian intelligence through the mecliiini 
of Indian culture, and building thereupon, 
to make it possible for India to resume her 
place amongst the nations, not merely as 
a competitor in material production, but 
as a teacher of all that belongs to a true 
civilization, a leader of the future, as of 
the past. Herein the ordinary English 
educator can help but little, and can hinder 
much. In the last words of Buddha to his' 
beloved disciple : 

Anandaf be ye lamps unto your- 
selves ; be ye refuges to yourselves. 
Hold fast to the dharina as to a lamp | 
bold fast to the dharma as a refuge. 
Look not for refuge to any one beside 
yourselves/^ 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 


THE PEOPLE’S- ANTHEM 


Man^s clouded sun shall bright!}'' rise, 

And songs be heard instead of sighs. 

God save the people. 

When wilt thou sa\'e the people ? 

O God of mercy, when ? 

The people, Lord, die people, 

God save the people ; Thine iliey are, 

Thy children, as Tl\y angels fair ; 

Save them from bondage and despair ! 

God save the people ! 

Ebenezer Elliot, 


When wilt Thou save the people ? 

O God of mercy, when ? 

^ w 

Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they ; 

Let them not pass, like weeds, away — 

Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people. 

Shall critnc bring' crime for ever, 

Strength aiding still the strong ? 

Is it thy will, O Father, 

That men shall toil for wrong ? 

“No’h say Thy mountains, ^'No” Thy skies 


NOTES 


Tbe Unity of India. 

It is a platitude beloved of ever)?- super- 
ficial and imsympathetic foreign observer 
that India is in reality a congeries of nations 
and that the, re is no_siich thing as a common 
, Indian people. This remark is , levelled 
specially against those Visionaries'’' who 
dream of an united Indian nation ’and ‘ad- 
vocate the, extension of the principle of.scllf-.. 


government., It is argued that, there being 
no common Indian nationality, the different 
Indian races would fall upon one another as 
soon as the strong arm of the British might' 
be withdrawn. But scholars and, thinkers 
who -can pierce beneath the surface and have 
no political purpose to serve, are of a different 
opinio.ii. Oka'kura, in his remarkable' book,' 
■The Ideals of the Easi^ has tried to show 'that 
*Asia is one/ that The Asiatic raoesiprm' a 
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wsingie mighty wx'h/ But confining ourselves 
to fniJia. we find that liic greatest living 
authority on the |Mt;--\lalioiiiedan period of 
IncI i a n li i > t my . fr. i nccn t A . Sni i th , thus 
refers to the unity of India in the ver}- first 
chapter of his staiidarci work , — Early Hhtory 


■press,, (iiij-tiie attuuae xauu dim 

(iv) the 'repressive character of the press 
legislation. Incidentally, readers will note 
that according to this expert historian the 
Bengalis are alone capable of administer- 
ing the countiy should it fall under native 
The Bengali of to-day^ feels 
in this respect, but he also 
hat there are other Indian races 
anced who are similarty fit to 
er which denies this capa- 
f jealousy^ and is bound 


domination^ 
his capacity 
recognises f 
equally adv 
rule. The slancl 
city is really' born o 
to die out in time. 

“In India the fourth estate was represented by two 
distinct bodies of men. There was the English Press 
advocating English interests, and owned and entirely 
contributed to by Englishmen. Running parallel with 
this was the Native Press, the organ of native interests, 

and owned and contributed to by natives The 

two sections acted alike as critics of the Government, 
and as a rule, they performed their delicate duty with 
judgment, with temper, and with moderation. 

“It is true that, when dealing with individual officials, 
the press of India, Native as well as European, was 
often extremely uncompromising. It certainly called 
a spade a spade. And as the Indian officials had 
experienced none of the rough training to which the 
statesmen of Europe are subjected, and were often men 
who owed their high positions to favour rather than to 
merit, this habit of plain speaking had been apt to 
engender, and often did engender, feelings of rancorous 
dislike in the breasts of the criticised, 

“ Possibly the Bengali portion of the native 

press, representing a highly educated people, unversed 
in arms, but alone capable of administering the country 
should it fall under native domination, believed that 
their prospects would be greatly improved by the over- 
throw of the British power. Certainly, many of them 
not only doubted our ultimate success, but openly ex- 
pressed their doubts ....... 

“This alteration in the tone of the native press was 
brought to the notice of Lord Canning early in June, 
and he was urged then to interfere, by" legislative action, 
with its freedom. Unlike his colleagues, however, 
Lord Canning had been brought up in a free country. 
He had been accustomed all his life to the freedom of 
the press. He had seen in England that the law of 
the land was sufficient to put down license. He knew 
that an honest Government had no better friend than a 
free and outspoken public critic. To the solicitations 
of his councillors, then, he replied that 'the remedy %vas 
worse than the disease’. 

“But a few days later, the opinions of Lord Canning 
in this respect underwent a change. On the 13th o! 
June [1857] he, for the first and only time during his 
tenure of office, went down to the Lagislative Council, 
and declaring there that the incendiary tone of the native 
press had driven him to the conclusion at which he 
had relu^antiy arrived, brought forward and carried 
a measure to place, the native press under restrictions 
-SO galling that, compared to them, the restrictions on 
the, press, of France during the darkest davs of the 
•reign :p£, Napoleon III were light and eas/k ^ ^ 


* hifiki, cr-circH.'U she is Lw seas and rnoiiniains, is 
-i r,grap*lntMl unit, and as such, is 
rightly by one nan.e. Htr type of civilisa- 

tion, na-, inaii)' iVaiure^ which differeiiiiatc it from 
that of all oilier ivgioiis of the work], while they an 
common to ihr nhfilt* lountiy', or rather continent, in a 
degree sufficient to justify its treatment as n unit in the 
history of hninnn, social and intellectual development.” 

Indeed, had tliere l}een no such underly.’-- 
iiig unity, no Empire could have been built 
up in India in the ancient day^s of the 
Its institution of the 
ka,. and -in the.. 
:irii.es of Akbar.y/ 

Bombay Civil 
mcerit- Smith .with 
'e and. Labour in 


MahabharatJu w.i t h 
Rajasuya, ■ in the days of A sol 
com para t i \’'el y' mod err 

Mr. Yusuf All, of the 
Service, quotes Mr. V 
approval in his book on Lif 
India^ and adds : 

“ The divcTsit}’ of social phen 
a fact visible on the .surface. I 
on,:.' which that diversity i,.S' tra< 
iiniforniily ^ of life froin the I 
Comorin-— is often lost sight of.” 

The author then goes on 
idea in felicitous and thoughtful language, 
andcoiicludes : " . 

“All it.s infinite variety hangs on a common thread 
of a somewhat distinctive Indian colour.” 

In the stage of nation-building at which 
we have arrived, it is more impiortant for us 
to dwell on our resemblances than on our 
differences. We should remember what 
Okakura say^s on this subject : 

■ “We forget, in^an age of classification, that types 
are after all shining points of distinctness in an 
ocean of approximations, false gods deliberatelv 
set up to be worshipped, for the sake of mental con- 
venience, blit having* no more ultimate or mutually 
exclusive validity than the separate existence of two 
Interchangeable sciences. ’ ’ 

The Gagging Act of 1857. 

The following extract from Kaye and 
Malleson’s History of the Sepoy Mutiny 
(VoL III, by Colonel Malleson, pp. ii — 13) 
will prove interesting, containing as it does 
the views_ of the gallant author of the 
sta,ndard history of the mutiny on (i) the 
Anglo-Indian and the Indian press, (ii) . the 
attitude of the bureaucracy to-wtards ; .the 
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A forgotten page of history. 

The tragic career of Nareiidra Nath 
Gossain, the approver in the Bomb Cons- 
pirac}’’ case, who was shot dead on the 
31st August last in the Alipore Jail by 
Kanai Lai Diitt, one of the alleged cons- 
pirators, who gave It as his reason for the 
deed that Gossain had proved a traitor to 
his country, recalls to our mind the career 
of another informer who betra^^ed the cele- 
brated rebel general Tantia Topi, in the 
Paroji Jungles, in the heart of Central 
India, on the 7th April, 1859. This in- 
former was Raja Man Singh, a chieftain 
owing allegiance to the Maharajah Scindia 
of Gwalior, whose constancy to the Bri- 
tish, under the advice of his able minister 
Raja Dinkar Rao, saved the situation in 
Northern India. A considerable portion 
of Man Singh’s ancestral estates was con- 
fiscated by the Gwalior Durbar, and he 
took the field at first solely with the object 
of punishing Scindia for the wrong done 
to him, but gradually drifted into the 
hands of Tantia Topi, with his uncle and 
comrade in arms, Ajit Singh. The events 
which led to the capture of Tantia, who 
had hitherto eluded the utmost viligance 
of the British arm}^ will now be told in 
the historian’s own language (VoL V., 
History of the Sepoy Mutiny, by Colonel 
Maileson, p.p. 358-65) : 

*'The Paron Jungles, in which Tantia Topi and 
Man Singh were hiding, constituted a portion of the 
large family estates of which Scindia had unjustly 
deprived the latter. Here they were safe, safe ab- 
solutely, so long as each should remain true to the 

other , He [Sir Robert Napier, the officer in 

charge of the operations against Tantia] had at once 
felt certain that to capture Tantia Topi the prelimi- 
nary step was to gain Man Singh. No star of lesser 
magnitude would suffice. Now, there were strong 
grounds for believing that it might be possible to 
gain Man Singh. He was a chief of ancient lineage 
of lofty birth, born to great possessions. To avenge 
himself on Scindia for confiscating a portion of those 
possessions, he had lo^t everything except the affec- 
tion of his dependants and the ground on which he 
slept he had imperilled his head. Thenceforward, 
so long as he remained unreconciled to his liege lord, 
there was no prospect in the present — no hope in the 
future. On such a man driven to desperation, become 
from a feudal lord an outcast, what might not be the 
effect of an offer, of free and absolute pardon with the 
prospect of intercession with Scindia for the restoration 
of some j)ortion of his property? Impressed with this 
idea, Napier resolved to try the experiment.'' 

[Then follows an account of how Napeir 
detailed Major Meade of Meade’s Horse, ’ to. 


'■ open negotiations with Man Singh’s Dewan, 
with a view to induce him to surrender, and 
how on the 3 nd of April Man Singh agreed 
to Meade’s conditions, and entered the 

- British camp.] 

'^Tantia Topi was still at large Now had arrived 

the time to play upon the more selfish instincts of tlie 
Rajah. He had life, and security for his life ; but 
what was life to a born feudal chieftain without consi- 
deration, without esteem, without position? What 
was life to a vassal lord of Scindia, disowned ajid 
hated by his sovereign ? The first feeling of satisfac- 
tion at escape from death passed, and life to such a 
man in such a position would become a burden. But 
could not the position be ameliorated ? Yes — a signal 
service — a deed for which men would be grateful — that 
would remove the still remaining obstacles to a return 
to his position among* the nobles of his country. 

“On feelings such as these Meade worked Vith tact 
and skill. In many conversations which he had with 
the Rajah during the 2nd and 3rd of April he urged 
him to perform some service which should entitle him 
to consideration. His reasoning had so much effect, 
that when at II o’clock on the night of the second 
day— ^the 3rd-^information reached Meade that the 

uncle of Man Singh, Ajit Singh, lay with a band 

of men, fifteen miles distant, in the jungle, Man Singh 
volunteered to accompany the force of a hundred and 
fifty men, at the head of which Meade immediately 
started. The little force reached at day break the 
place where Ajit Singh had been marked down, only to 
discover that he and his band had moved off during the 

night No one was more mortified than Man vSingh. 

Ajit Singh was his unde ; Ajit Singh had been his 
comrade on the battle-field, his abettor in his revolt 
against Scindia, and although in his fury at Man 
Singh's apostasy, as he regarded it in surrendering to 
the English, he had threatened to lake his life, yet he 
stood to Man Singh in a relation than which there can 
scarcely be a closer between man and man — friend, 
comrade, uncle — and yet Man Singh grieved bitterly 
that this man had not been captured by his enemies. 

It was a first step in moral debasement — a prelude to 
one still lower ! 

“ During the three days which followed, close 
observation satisfied Meade that Tantia Topi was 
in the Paron Jungles, and, working daily on Man 
Singh’s longing desire for restoration to his former 
position, he pursuaded him to acknowledge that 
he knew where Tantia was. From this moment 
he had made up his mind to betray him. His only 
anxiety now was lest Tantia should slip through his 
fingers. At that very time, to his knowledge, Tantia 
was debating whether or not he should rejoin 
Firoze Shah. Tantia had even sent his emissaries 
to Meade’s camp to consult him on the subject. 
Were Tantia to go, the chance would be lost. ' No 
thought of old comradeship, of the ties of honour, 
weighed with him for a moment. He would at once “ 
betray him, if — yes, — if he could recover his position. 

That was his one thought He was desirous 

of having Sir R. Hamilton's general assurance of. 
^consideration’ for such a service reduced to a 

specific promise It was quite out of Meade’s 

power to- make any such promise; he could only 
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,^iV.( .1 i' , ’ cxfrapt more, Man Sino-h 
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to be haipred fhn lonL ^ °P‘ sentenced 
at Sipri onthe iSth of April."® J 


The Health of Mwrshidahad. 
Hunter in his Statistical Account of Mur- 
shitlabad (p.p. 241 et seq.) writes :~ 


Man Smgh was not the only Informer in 
modern Indian history. Durino tbo otof 
trial „( Bahadur Shal, M?/„'',Vo“r 
and the_ last sovereign of the House of 

Htr“''c l"i ^^58, Ashan-ulla Khan^ 
late conliuentiai physician of the ex-kin cr’ 

turned approver, and helped in brino-inl? 
about the sentence of transportation on hk 
royal m,ister, who had .surrendered himself 
on promise of his life being spared. Bahadur 
Shah was eventually take 4 to PegfL 
Buimah, where he ended his days in pface. 
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NOTES 


;ot his freedom to country. The capitation charge for each Brltisli 
soldier -has been £y los. and this will now be propor- 
tionately '.increased. The Hoii’ble Mr. Ivfeston, 
Financial Member, is arranging to provide for this 
additional charge of 45 lakhs as the recommendations 
will be given retrospective effect from fst May last. The 
India Office was represented on 'this impoiiaut Commis- 
: sion -by ■Sir 'John ' Edge ^ and .-Lieutenant-General Sii^ 
Beauchamp Duff but apparently ilie Wnr Office repre- 
sentatives headed by Geneimi Sir G. Nicholson got 
the better of them and hence the unsatisfactory results 
and further heavy burden on the Indian revenues, 
The matter is now finnH_y settled and no amount ol 
agitation can upset it. It is to be regretted that the 
report of the Romcr Conunission was neither published 
nor placed before the House of Commons to enable a 
public discussion of this arrangement. — Ohf Corres- 
pondent.^^ 

This trifle of 45 lakhs was not provided 
for in the Budget. But Mr. Meston can' find: 
it. But, for education and sanitation, the 
Indian I'reasury always becomes suddenly 
empty. 

, The Mwrder of Natendra Gossahi* 
Kanailal Dutt, who shot the approver 
Narendra Gossain dead in the Alipur Jail, 
has been spoken of in newspapers in various 
ways, his own belief being that he has killed 
a traitor to his country. And it is said, 
owing to this belief, he now looks more 
cheerful and enjoys better health than 
before. It is difficult to say with any 
exactitude what most f)eople think of the 
deed. But the sale of thousands of copies 
of Kanai’s portrait in the streets niay serve 
to indicate the feeling of the public. Yet 
it would be wrong to conclude that even a 
small fraction of the public approve of 
murderous deeds. They do not demur to 
the law taking its course. That is only 
what Kanai bargained for. What seems to 
be to their liking is the daring and what the 
Pioneer calls Kanai’s self-devotion,” 

The mind of the common man, the 
natural man, is so constituted that when 
what seems to him to be just retribution 
overtakes anybody, the ejaculation ^‘served 
right” naturall};^ escapes his lips. A 
Buddha would not say so. And the Buddha 
is unquestionably our ideal. But the rest of 
mankind cannot be held to incite to or 
abet murderous deeds, simply because, they 
do not occupy the high spiritual plane of the 
.Buddha* 

■/'Those Anglo-Indian papers which described •/ 
the/ deed asybrutal, shockingL'and 'cowardly,;. ■ 
and^ Kanai. as a dangerous fanatic/ ‘perhaps ■: 


:■ ' the offer of on Anstralian who has g 
shoot down ait Indian uho wants his‘^ 

The Austral km Premier, i\lr. Deakin^ was inconsi* 

‘ derate enough to call this offer hdilvalrous.^ He ought 
/, to have tofd this swaggering Hooligan that he was a 
I perifouH fool. Pmiiaps’he has done so, in a mild way, 
/ behind the scenes. 

I' A Missionary on the Indian National 
“ ■ Movement* 

A paper on “Christian Education in 
Ceylon” by the Rev. A. G. Fraser, Principal 
of Trinity College, Kand\s has been published 
in the August number of the Ceylon National 
Review, Mr. Fraser observes as follows- 
on the national movement in Eastern 
countries 

‘*Now in India and Ceylon we are faced to-day, as 
we are all over the East, with a great national move- 
ment. This movement lakes many forms. It is not 

I y confined to, and is not the creation of political agitators, 
as the rabid part of our press makes out i I do not 
think any agitation has been ever raised by agitators. 

J The national movement in India is part of the great 
'' national movement which is going on over the whole 
/' East. You have it in Egypt, in Persia, in Siam, in 
^ Ceylon, and in Japan. YoU have it in all these places, 
800,000,000 of our fellows in the throes of these move- 
ments. It is largely a battle for character.” 

Butin India the national movement is 
p,. treated by the bureaucracy as i 

battle for the negation of all character. For, 
it is a favourite ‘belief’ of this class that our 
colleges impart knowledge but do not develop 
character, and this precious character is to be 
developed by keeping students miles away 
from the national movement. 

Who should pay the piper ? 

In the article on “who should pay the 
piper ? ” published in this number, it has 
been said that “ where the question of 
, saddling India with any charges is con- 
, . cerned, the statesmen and politicians of 
/' Great Britain are for the most part strangers 
to fairness and justice.” The following 
iT telegram, taken from The Indian Daily New.Sj 
„■ .furnishes an account of a recent incident 
in corroboration of this remark 

“Simla, September 21st. 

The Secretary of State, in a despatch has com- 
municated the decision of His Majesty's Government 
- on ^ the recommendations of the Romer Commission 
which met in London last cold weather for a division of 
military expenditure between India and England. 
'Lord Morley, I understand,, has decided to ■saddle 
India with a further increase of military expenditure to 
the • tune of three hundred thousands pounds {or 45- ' 
lakhs) per annum as additional charge for tliS reciruitr 
mentand training of British soldiers for service In .this/ 
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Pioneer pointed out 
that tins ijurticular murder was not more 
brutal tlian other murders and that the act was 

not cnvardly. Ktcai has been stated in £ 

I ’imlei; r f. ‘-■“■"""“io” of tlte Principal of 

I upltix Loliege as a witness in the Cons- 

bXT always a well- 

xIwAed student j he terrorists are alleged 
to !iave conspired )« overthrow the Bridsh 
mvernmeiu. Xarendra Gossain by turning 

therefore n 

i t - It • Anglo-Indian for con- 

amroti?'' particular murder blacker than 
^ time, we must say 



truth is incompatible with perfect truthful 
ness. I our political conditio has brought 
even religious men to this nass h?”* 

can the character of journalists ^and otheT 

ordmaiy men develop in the right directioS 
■But peihaps we digress. 

I he gallant efforts made by the Euronenr, 
convicts Higgins and Linton t 
iNaiendra are worthy of all praise. 

Politics in English and Indian 

universities. >’>" 


.ha. . 1.0 fW;-7 bri;-i;“'1k"'L”’“ aS SSbatG, “> 

of Hairnodius atd Aristogeiton in this m?tSn^ f ^ ^nfor- 
connectionis not quite appropriate. For The Tollow" 

.Narendra was neither a ‘tvrant’ like Hinnias inform-.t’ ^^tract, containing as it does 


nor the younger brother of a tyrant" TiFe 
Hipparchus. An approver is a much more 
despicable creature than a tyrant. We must 
also repudiate the Pw«eer’s insinuation that 
we must needs enshrine Kanai’s memory in 
the cibsence of those of worthier men 

L“ M ?c“f hill'"”'™ soldcn deed! 

«p™.c„d."wi„r ““ 

As for us Indian I'ournalists, it is un 
doubtcdly true that the oracles will phiU^ 


. ^ Ciicit iiic UiclC 

pize so long as Philip is the master.' The 

secutor are at present masters of the situation 
Jht ubiquitous and omniscient informer 

Shfdfw situation. Manliness, 

truthluJness and sincerity cannot moxv ir! 
an atn!o.s'phere of political servitude and 
Po ice repression. Some are of opinion 
and there are men of undoubtedTorth 
] I them, that character must be deveion 
tk)?' o?Tr°^ religious and moral elevt' 

£sn t 

hr cbf “ .rcr““ tr •» 

thw nir ' r shadow. WiS 

r,o"„‘”raC Ye •''» 

jebabed .be"*r " r “r\irSa^ 

L Urfd ."“S'”™ Mefl to Te! 

tte world go ,0 We.f^£ 


wxt Ulu arnmae ot the Oxfnr^ 

and Cambridge Universities in respect tn 

Jhinr°br°''°”!f questions, will not, we 

wntes in Sadler 

1908:— Education for August,. 

spS?n"tfresf anl^lnT‘^ ^PP°‘"tments of 
professorril Chaks to 

Mr. A. C. P\fou p;L ^ Cambridge. 

been elected to the Professorship of pfiV 

s..r ss Yf' 

.1 .r5-ors 

Trader, he his f ™tteis. A strong Free 

the controversy about‘thhomiff'\nd part in 

to a high academic positio^’ appointment; 
extended opportunities^ V- ® r ^im greatly 

fortunate tha\ aZnt ^ ^ 

bridge there are in the persons of nf'r’’® 
and Mr. Pio-ou effer-Uwo “ Cunningham 
contending schools of thouerhf o^thf''^ f 
of the tariff. The two n?en dfff^ • question 

and outlook, and represent h fo"’Perament 
the different standpoints fmm contrast, 

controversy is^ appr^ched. Dr r, ‘>®,P‘’®^ent 

the more svolutionarv ?n Hio 1 •* Is 

Mr. Pigou, the question; 

Dr. CuMingham, by mathematical, 

the growth of English inH-,!! researches into 

thrown the Free 'Vnde f commerce, has 

pective. He is one of 1 °"i: i’i®^orical pers- 

predisposed the nation to ?”^i "'bo have 

the renewed growth of nation surprise upon 
hsh economic thouo-ht. ' fo"doncies in Eng- 

hand, is one of tlie most other 

group of writers who chToeno-? at vigorous of the 
■What they believe to"bp t^.f’ ‘ 5 ''® 57 t opportunity, 
present propaganda for tariil”^^refo™!”^Hf tom^ 
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practical question of the 
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inornertt. Each of these different modes of treat- 
‘ ' merit is necessai*}' if the question of the 'tariff is to 
be thoroughly tlioughl out. 

It is g*ooc! for the Empire and for higher educa- 
tion gx’nerallj that the University of ' Cambridge 
should thus "contain brilliant representatives of each 
of the two contending schools of thought. Teachers 
in Universities are *^10 blame if they use the prestige 
attaching to their positions for purposes of political 
parlisanship. But few things would be more injuri- 
ous to the pulriic interest than that they should be 
rnLi;!;.^led on the great questions of public policy. A 
tacit convention which silenced them on such sub- 
jects would deprive men of affairs of the benefit 
which tl'iey can deri^’e from the judgment reached 
b)' scholars and students after long continued and 
accurate investigation. It would also tend to deter 
men who are engaged in academic work from grap- 
pling with the practical issues arising out of their 
field of study. A University teacher, if practical^ 
forbidden to contribute publicly to the discussion 
of questions connected with the studies of his Chair, 
would always be tempted to devote himself to those 
parts of his subject which were remote from imme- 
diate political controversy. He would be encouraged 
to cultivate a habit of reticence and of suspended 
judgment which vcould give an academic unreality 
to his teaching' and permit him to shirk the laborious 
duty of applying his general principles to current 
problems. What the nation has a right to expect 
from him is entire disinterestedness, honesty in 
scientific statement, and considerate courtesy in 
utterance. But so far from having the right to re- 
quire him to abstain from expressing a dear and 
considered judg'tnent on matters of urgent political 
importance, it cannot impose silence upon him 
without depriving itself of one of the most valuable 
means ^ of securing intellectual thoroughness and 
scientific honesty in the discussion of affairs of state. 
The Universit)^ teacher himself is in a position of 
extraordinary responsibility^ Consideration for the 
divergent opinions of his colleagues and a desire 
to protect the institution to which he belongs from 
suffering through misrepresentation and misunderstand- 
ing will often cause him to be silent upon topics 
verging on controversy^ But his students and (so 
far as his words reach it) the wider public look to ■ 
him^ to submit to them trains of thought and con- 
clusions which reflect accurately^ the honest working 
of a candid mind. If, in his studies, he shrinks 
frorn attaching due weight to facts and arguments 
which go against his own presuppositions and are 
opposed to his own syunpathies, he is guilty^- of one 
of the worst forms of treason. On the other hand, 
it is part of his duty to e'ndeavour to arrive at dear 
conclusions on those points at which his own sphere 
of study touches practical affairs. What he has 
not the right to do^ is to shelter himself m an aca-. 
demic haven and shrink from any discussion of the 
practical questions of his time. 

The difficulty, however, does not end here. When 
a University teacher is so placed, as to be the sole 
representative at his University of a branch , of study • 
thus ^ implicated with political controversy, the res- ■ 
ponsibiiity of his position is increased. He has , to , 
remember that any ‘public px*onouncement on-qfe^'.y 
part upon such questions might seem to the outsidfe 
' public to be an expression of the undivided 


■ tion of his University. In that case, it is jiis especial 
duty to guard himself against producing such a 
misunderstanding. Further/ if his 'Oiin^ersity draws 
alai'ge part of -its income from contributions from 
public bodies which themselves represent all parties, 
it is especially necessary for him to avoid any ap- 
pearance of officially committing his University, 
as distinct from himself personally, to a view which 
he is bound in honesty to express, but which he 
knows to be at variance with that reached by other 
thinkers who have presumably giveiyas much thought 
to the subject as he has done himself. But he is 
none the less bound, in critical issues, to reach his 
practical conclusions and at the right moment, to 
let his judgment be known. He must do so with 
considerate tact and with courteous regard for oppo- 
nents. If he fails in this tact and courtesyq he may 
go far towards justifying the inference that in his 
private studies he has been lacking in consideration 
for views opposed to his own. His habitual temper 
of mind and method of work will reflect themselves 
in what he say^s or writes at those critical junctures 
when he has to give public expression to a convic- 
tion reached by long trains of stud)'’ and thought. 
His position, therefore, is one of very great delicacy 
and difficulty, but its duties are not fulfilled by insi- 
pidity or by the avoidance of difficult issues. The 
difficulties of the position are lessened by anything 
which habituates the public to regard all University 
workers in each subject as forming, among them- 
selves, a body of students, separated in their parti- 
cular spheres of labour but united by friendly inter- 
course and interchange of opinion upon their sub- . 
■jects. In that case, a man, who may be the sole 
representative of his subject at a given University.^ 
suffers less from an appearance of isolation. He 
is recognised as being one of a group of men who 
are engaged in the common task of studyn'ng the, 
same subjects in different places of research. It 
may often happen that in matters of critical political' 
controversy, these separated workers will wisely? con- 
fine themselves to concerted expressions of opinion 
on points in regard to which their subjects abut upon 
political controversy. They’ will then speak with the 
W'eight of a body of experts. They will not commit 
their particular Universities, but will represent the 
considered judgment of a body of scientific investiga- 
tots. And the tact that, in such a body, there will 
almost always be at least tw^o schools of opinion, 
each of which will give expression to its own view, 
will still further protect individuals from any sus- 
picion of political partisanship. 

One of the great advantages which the Empire 
derives from the greatness of Oxford and Cambridge 
is that at each of them the staff of teachers is so large 
as to include effective representatives of conflicting 
schools of thought. If either Mr, Pigou of Dr. ■ 
Cunningham happened to be the sole exponent of 
economic thought at some recently created university 
which drew> a large part of its resources from public 
contributions, it would be much more difficult for either 
of them to give free and frequent expression to his 
opinion upon economic matters about which there is 
sharp, political dispute. The fact that both of . them . 
are resident Jn one University enables them, to the' 
great advantage of the nation, to spealf^’and write quite' 
freely on these subjects,, without involving ■ their 

,as such^ jn^any suspicion of -partisanship,* ' '* 
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It ir; also ati e^d vantage to the nation that Oxford 
and Cam bridge enjoy revenues which make them 
irid€f)C-ridenl of any focal or governmental claims. ^ As 
tuir ircdtmciit of sr^ial q^iest■ians becomes more scten- 
ffjic, a}:{f fis the nmgc of Unhersity^ studies widens, 
ihv p'ctnti' (f coutuct hcfti'cen academic ieachtiig and 
poiii leal debate will increase in number. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of academic freedom and of the right 
of individual teachers to express a judgment upon 
political issue?, may hereafter become^ one of great 
pruvcical importance. It is to the interest of the 
nation ihai the Unhersities should he free. They are 
fiu’ more iihcly to remain free because two of the 
greatest of them are independent of governmental or 
local subsidy and so large as to include among the 
distinguished representatives of each branch of study, 
men of very different schools of thought. 

Should not our professors in Government 
and other colleges be free to teach political 
economy and history with direct reference 
to conteniporar}^ problems and controversies 
• in the country ? 

In India the swade^hi-hoycott movement 
is nothing more than a politico-economic 
■ ^^mewement. But as it clashes with the selfish 
interests of Britons, it is treated in practice 
‘ as almost criminal, though many a bureau- 
crat professes to be friendly to “honest” 
''stmdeski. We suppose “honest” means 
. harmless to British interests. But that is by 
the by. The boycott acts as only a sort of 
non-official or extra-legal, but not illegal, 
tarifl So we do not see an}^ reason why a 
professor should not advocate it even in his 
class-room. But Prof. Benikanta Datta of 
Agra has .been dismissed only for taking part 
. in :swadeshi meetings, outside the College. ■ In 
Calcutta Professor Krishnakumar Mitra Has 
severed his connection with the City College 
as the University evidently objected to his 
taking part in political agitation, which in 
Bengal of to-da}^ is synonymous with the 
simdeshi-hojcott movement. And his College f 
to which he has devoted his whole life^ has accept- 
ed his resig}2aiionI All schools, including 
members of the managing committee f must 
give a written undertaking not ■. to mix 
themselves with political agitation, which 
‘ includes the swadeshi movement. 

Principles change their complexion and 
character with the climate, What is am- 
brosia in Oxford and Cambridge is poison 
in Calcutta, King Edward congratulates 
the Sultan of Turkey on his granting a con- 
stitution to his subjects. King. Edward.^'s' . 
servants treat our demand for similar .self- 
rule as almost sedltioits* ' 

It is said 20 out of about 500 schools hafVe 


not yet furnished the required undertaking, 
and the Blioia. vSehooi in Eastern Bengal 
has refused to give it. We could wish the 
figures were the other way. But even one ins- 
tance of manliness is better than none. We are 
glad that at least one school has recognised 
the supreme value of manhood. Book-learn- 
ing is good, but not at the sacrifice of man- 
hood and civic rights. Some of the world’s 
greatest men have been illiterate or almost 
so. And cannot knowledge be imparted with- 
out affiliation to an officialised university? 
Even in India there are several Schools and 
Colleges doing good work, without any 
recognition from Universities. It is true 
unless one reads in an affiliated institution 
one has no chance of becoming a pleader, 
or a Government servant. But these are 
not the only professions even in India. 

The City College of Calcutta is affiliated 
to the local university and has a staff' of 
able men ; it belongs to a heterodox body 
and is wmrked at a loss and has heavy debts 
still to pay. The Hardwar Gurukul is not 
affiliated to any university, and cannot 
boast of more learned professors than 
the City College, and it too belongs to 
a heterodox sect. But it has no debts and 
at each anniversaiy receives donations to 
the tune of some thirty, forty or fifty 
thousand rupees mostly fi^om Hindus, What is 
the reason ? Because the Gurukul pursues an 
ideal, — a wrong ideal, if you please, but an 
idea! all the same : and it has the courage of 
its convictions, and sufficient faith in God 
and in the nation to do without official grants 
or recognition. Raja Rammohun Roy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, was charac- 
tensed by Mr. W. Adam as a man who 
would be free or not be at all. The City 
College belongs to his followers. Is it 
keeping up the traditions of the Raja’s 
character ? 

And there is no rule or regulation 
of the Calcutta University which makes it 
obligatory to obey the Risley Circular. 
That was in no case a condition prece- 
dent to recognition or affiliation. And 
therefore the University has no legal right to 
disaffiliate any institution for disobeying 
.the^ Circular. If need be a test case may 
be instituted in a court of justice. It is true 
the University rules and regulations may be 
easily changed with the help of an official 
majority, even the, University Act. itself'. 
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may be amended. But that is no reason 
...why we should submit j before such changes 
or amendments have been made. 

We have commented upon the surrender 
of the City College to the University, not 
because other Colleges have acted more bold- 
ly, but because it has been the first victim. 

'.Boycott and the Anglo-Indian Attitude. 

Ever since the boycott of British goods 
was declared in Bengal, Anglo-Indian jour- 


nalists have been shoutim 


top of 


their voice that It has been a failure. It is 
wonderful, this three-year-long denuncia- 
tion of a still-born movement. We did not 
know before that a dead horse required to 
be killed so persistently for three long years. 

We will take it for granted that the 
boycott has been a failure. What is 
there in that failure for Anglo-Indians 
to exult in ? Are they proud of the fact 
that a country’ which in the pre-British 
period supplied the civilised world with 
cotton and silk fabrics, cannot under 
British rule clothe even itself ? Do they 
mean to tell the world that this conversion 
of a rich industrial country into a helpless 
and poor agricultural one is one of the 
proud achievements of British rule ? The 
decay of Indian industries was due either 
to deliberate crushing, or to neglect on the 
part of the State. Anglo-Indians may 
choose either of the two alternatives or 
both. There is no third. It cannot be 
that we lost our industrial capacity all of a 
sudden in some unaccountable way, whilst 
Western nations developed It as suddenly 
in an equally mysterious manner. 

House-searches by the police. 

When sor .e time ago the Sanjibani office 
was searched, on going to enquire what the 
police had found there, we saw heaps of 
waste paper, dust, sooty cobwebs, and 
things of that sort piled up in front of the 
house. House-searches are very annoying 
and inconvenient, but that we thought was 
the silver lining in the cloud. If the police 
would do the house-cleaning a little more 
thoroughly and whitewash the houses too, 
we dare say house-searches would soon 
become a very popular institution. Even 
now, it would seem as if having one’s house 
searched was becoming quite the correct 
thing. In fact it happens not infrequently 


nowadays that friends meeting on the public 
roads, instead of exchanging the usual greet- 
ings, ask each other when their houses 
are going to be searched. More. A friend 
meeting a journalist the other day asked 
. him when he was going to be. imprisoned. : 
The journalist replied wdth doleful looks 
that going to jail, even transportation, had 
become a bad job, and that therefore he had 
been racking his brains to invent a new 
way of becoming famous, but had not yet 
succeeded. Well, well, — good cometli out 
of evil. It is not a bad thing altogether 
that people are getting accustomed to house- 
searches, ha jilt, imprisonment and worse. 

Except the harassment and inconvenience 
that a search causes to people in general, 
and the pecuniary loss and the loss of time 
which it inflicts on traders and professional 
men, there is nothing wrong in these searches. 
We propose, therefore, that Government 
should lay down a scale of fees to be paid 
to the occupier of the house searched accord- 
ing to his income and the time spent in the 
search. This should satisfy all parties. 
When this is done, we can guarantee there 
will be hundreds of applications submitted 
to Mr, Halliday by the citizens of Calcutta to 
have their houses searched. And so if every 
house were searched all Anglo-Indians 
would be able to sleep peacefully, assured 
that their lives and property were safe and 
that the British Empire was not going to be 
overthrown ver}^ soon. 

Dacoities- and Sham Seai*cbeSf 

While the Police are after big game, 
viz,, anarchists, and seditionists ( including 
Swadeshlsts ), dacoits are having a merry 
time of it. Some of them have not 
yet given up the old-fashioned methods 
of violence and torture. But others 
have begun to patronize the more up- 
to-date method of wearing police uni- 
forms and pretending to be searching a 
house. And such is the reputation for 
gentleness and honesty which the police 
enjoy in our country that when these 
counterfeit policemen carry off currency 
notes, coin and jewellery, under threats of 
shooting down the owmer, no suspicion is 
roused in his mind. And what can he do, 
even if there be some lurking suspicion ? 
As a law-abiding subject of His Majesty the 
King- Emperor, he cannot keep arms with- _ 
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out a license and without doing puja to the 
powers tliatjie, which the dacoits manage to 
do. riiat is a special beauty of the Arms 
Act, which iioj'rec nation can appreciate or 
enjoy. Therein lies our superiority. 

Hoarded Wealth^M 

^Wiiile thousands and not unoften 
milhons of our people die-. every ^^ear of 
famine and pestilence^ some wiseacres have 
raised the cry of India’s hoarded wealth. 
We wonder, if there be so much hoarded 
wealth ^ in Iiidk, why, for one thing, the 
rate of interpt In India is so high. Thanks 
to Lancashire, industries are not yet safe ; 
out usury ivS, Lancashire not ■■.■.competing - 
ill t!ii,s^ business. But still the rates a.re 
high. TlieiT is no reason why capital should 
be shy m this field of investment. 

Indians, beware I 1 here’s .a-'.chiel aniang ■- 
/ye taking notes I 

X; ® is that In- 

dian capital is shy. And it is taken for 
granted that it is due to a vice in bur blood, 
liut jt IS not so. We trace the first stages 
> 01: tins - shyness to the days of John Com- 
pany when transit duties and internal 
customs were the fashion. And now there 
IS not much capital left in the country, 
wut let us support our statement by an 
e.«ract irom the Hon’ble Frederick shore’s 
iSotes on Indian Affairs.” 


which they siilfer at our hands, because they look upoii 
redress as hopeless; but hear the bitter conipiaints 
which were made to Lieutenant Bunies, (who knexv 
nothinir of our custom-house system,) by the merchants 
of Bokhara. They sictually declared that .the vexa- 
tious annoyances and extortion practised on merchants 
in the British-Indian provinces, v/ere infinitely 
.rcreater than they exp-erienced in Russia, Pesliwar 
Kabool, or Bokhara ! >3^ ’ 

^ The effect of this system upon manufactures is to 
discoiirag-e all on a large scale, and to cause the whole 
of different processes to be performed in a petty way 
on the same spot, liowever inferior those employed 
may be for some parts of the work, axid however im 
suited the locality .may be. Where business is 
earned o.n, on a large scale, the materials must of 
course, often -be brought in small quantities from a 
considerable distance, so that the great manufacturer 
has to pay a double duty — once on the raw material 
and again on the finished article ; while the small 


thf' wni!lf.^w impoverishment of 

UK. penp k the faliing-ofi in the internal trade, and the 

decline instead of the increase of manufactures Is i? 

any other result be anti- 
wtoierable vexation to which all 

TtvA! internal customs’ Mr 

Treveiyan ooserx-es, that ‘the profession oftte merch;;f 

msrepuiabJc, on account of the complete state nf 
th respectable people are 

lyii- fdk capital 

pLin of the diffi -fif Wl?’ probably, com- 

irn, ^ 1 t of finding employment for it 

nSSI “"'ir «X?4S" f .t'f 

withBen^e^ Thf J the- shawl-trade' 

S of thef; detem'. 

giving tip the*’Ssnif 'Xf and their ' 

losses^ The pLSv:.tn 

fh^rr J^^tives of India, submit allVfElJ’ , 

as they do to every other 


ci.ijiv. 1 . tuv, ixijiaucu cu licie ; wiiiie tn8 smaii 

manufacturer^ and^ dealer, wffio goes not beyond the 
line of cnokies either - to procure the raw matr-^rial 
or to sell his goods, avoids the payment of all duty’ 
bhawls are, by our extraordinaij^ system, made to pay 
a double duty, both together amounting to 20 per 
cent.; leather pays three times, altogether is per 
cent. ; cotton four times, before it is made into cloth 
altopther 17-J per cent. So many articles are liable 
to double and treble duty, because the same pass 
which has been _ taken out for the raw material does 
not correspond with the manufactured article.” 

Then in a postscript Mr. Shore adds 

We have for years been vaunting the splendid 
tnumpi or English skill and capital in carrying cotton 
from India to England, and, after manufactminni 

to India, and underselfing 

the natives. Is tins any way surprising, under such? 
^0 .ptoierabie system as^ is above described ; and 
while the .staples of India are almost proscribed at 

nT®- continued much TSef 

India will, ere long', produce nothing but food mst 
sufficient for the population, a few coarse earthen 
ware pots to cook it in, and a few coarse cloths 
Only remove 2^ 

be Uirned The other is the great seif-compkcence 
with which we talk of the confidence reposed^l^l^ i 

people m our government, judging from ^helnrlt " 

«fy invest in ihe^GcIvernment S 

^rat are they to do with their money ? ^ xj:- .;r;. v 

Ow^nment, in their ignorance, have done all thev " 
can to annihilate trade and manufacturer which 

plish in a few years more (the number of !m^+= i 

with goods whicli used to leave FumukhaLfiMve 

or fourteen yews ago, was at least tribh It J 
it IS at present), hive or even four per cent, is better 
ffian nothing; but it needs not the gift of Drooherv 

n ^ landed tenurSl the 

sStT T" on a footing of 

security and if trade and manufactures were 

ated, they do not require encouragement, but onlv 
to be exonerated from the present customs and du^ 

ties, not only would Government be. unable to bor 

row^ at such low interest, but the price of the existing 
funds would speedily fall.” existing 

.For: mare detaiied.information the reader 
article;; on “The Ruin of 
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Indian Trade and Industries'' in our last 
.April number*. 

■^^King BEoJ and tlie Imaged' - 

There was a throne left by King Vikra- 
maditya which was supported by thirty- 
two images. When Bhoj became king of 
the country, he wished to ascend that 
throne. But when he, w.as about to do so,- 
one of these quaint images forbade him, 
and asked whether he possessed the heroism, 
the liberality and other virtues of King 
Vikrama. And so the story of the Dvatrim- 
sat PiiUalika (tho, thirty- two images) goes 
on. Mr. Surendranath Ganguii’s picture is 
based on this story. 

Eleplianta Caves* 

The island of Elephanta is situated in 
Bombay Harbour at a distance of a . few 
miles from the city. It is called Gharapuri 
by the Hindus. The name Elephanta was 
first given by the Portuguese from a large; 
stone elephant which stood near the old 
landing place on the south side , of ihe 
Island, This elephant was thirteen feet 
in length and seven feet and four inches 
in height ; but its head and neck dropped 
off in September, 1814, and subsequently 
the body sank dowm into a shapeless mass 
of stone, which, in 1864, was removed to 
the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. 

The island is about three miles in circum- 
ference, is beautifully wooded and interlaced 
with a veiy pretty creeper, which remains in 
bloom six or ' seven months in the year. 
There are many extremely prettj;^ varieties of 
the beetle and many beautiful specimens of 
butterflies. The view from the front of the 
Great Cave is one of exceeding beauty. 

There are in all five caves, but seldom or 
ever are any visited but the Great Cave, 
which stands about 250 feet above the 
level of the , sea. It faces the north and is 
entirety hewn out of a hard compact species 
of trap rock. 

These caves are supposed to have been 
made in the 6th centuiy A. C. by the Hindu 
Raja, King Banasura of Kanada ; but there 
is some uncertainty about the date. 

From the front entrance to the back, the 
Great Cave measures about 130 feet and 
measures the same from east to west ; its 
height is about 17 feet. 

This temple has not been regularly used as 


a place' of worship for generations, still, on 
occasions of Shiva festivals it is used, espe- 
cially b3^ Hindus of the Bania caste, and at 
the Shivaratri festival, just before the first 
new moon falling after the middle of Febru- 
ary, a religious fair is held here. Now, as 
this is the greatest of the Shiva festivals, the 
fact of its being held- at Elephanta indicates 
that it must once have been the principal, if 
not the oldest, temple of Shiva in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

.■■■'The visitor sees the caves with mingled 
feelings. Surety these could not have been 
the work of any but a free and powerful 
race, bold to conceive and equally bold 
in execution. The ancient Hindus have 
left marks of their greatness and originality 
in all fields of human activity, and these 
caves are a memorial of their greatness in 
a;Tt* ■ Nor were these sculptures merely art. 
The very treatment shows that what is now 
mere mythology must once have been living 
symbolism, having the power to stimulate 
the imagination, to inspire awe, and to 
influence human life and character. 

The descriptions of the sculptures we 
have reproduced are as given iir the His- 
tory of Elephanta Caves " compiled b}^ 
Captain W. T. DEBurgh, Superintendent 
of the caves. 

The Trinmrti - — The central figure represents 
Brahma, the Creator ; that on the right is 
Vishnu, the Preserver ; and Shiva, the des- 
troyer on the left This is the most striking 
of the sculptures. It is called Trimurti, 
which means iri three, and murii, figure or 
representation, the three-faced bust. 

Brahma holds a pomegranate in his left 
hand ; Vishnu holds a lotus flower in his 
left hand ; Shiva holds a cobra. The 
meaning of the pomegranate is creation; 
that of the lotus, preservation ; and that of 
the cobra, destruction. The figures on each 
side are supposed to be door-keepers, each 
attended by a dwarf. 

Ardhanariswara — This represents Shiva 
in his double character as male and female 
personification of nature in the one form. 
This figure has four arms, namely, two of a 
male and two of a female. One of his 
arms rests on the sacred bull Nandi. 

Qn the left^ hand side of the spectator Is 
Brahma, sitting on his throne, carried . by 
five swans-; and in the ‘ recess is Mdra,- ‘the 
God of' the Firmament, who is'riding on the 
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ceiestial elephant “Alravat.” On the right 
hand side is yishnu, sitting on Garuda, or 
huparna, the king of the feathered tribes, 
half eagle and half man, and the small 
figures v/hich you see above represent angels. 
At the bottom, on the right hand side, are 
two females, one with a mirror in her hand, 
and the other with a cow’s tail fan. 

Jhe Linga Shrine . — ^This shrine has a door 
on each side of it, four in all, and two door- 
keepeis to each. One of these door-keepers 
the one on the left of the door facing south, 

« the best preserved statue in the cave. 


IS 


haps, Sarasvati, On Parvati’s right hand 
stands a female chdmara-hea,rer, and behind 
her IS Chandra the Moon God, bearing a 

Thn marriage ceremony! 

.xbot e Shiva s head are a male between two 
females, and above them two smaller 

fc 

Above are the band of heavenly choristers. 

Indians Abroad. 

The indignities and persecution to which 
Indians are being subjected in South Africa 

^S.IlclCl3L 3,nci fAT*/=>irrni * 


a r-— in cae cave, are bern^ subiectea i‘n a i- • 

(Sec the second view of the Linga Shrine). Canada and other Wi!! I.ldc ^ ^ 

Several artists have come out recentlv fiooil to wnod r, „ are enough 

PJ-tograph'ri!‘‘^[i^7i SetSaLSTrelad^^^^^^^^ 

centre of 'Xh Ts^'placeT the^’Sgm S Tn^oriX'^Ld^ 

repmsISLf oTsX SleTn'^S 

.of production, or source of the r women were not 

nmver in K,. pom to live the degraded life of slaves' 


ui me generative 
power m Nature,^ by Europeans is called the 
W ishing Stone, and is believed to have a 
fuaiveilous power to believers. There are 
two holes in the upper and lower part of 
each door, sockets for door-posts to fit in. 
When this temple was in use, De Couto tells 
us that the four gates of this shrine were 


never opened, except once a year, on the 
day of the greatest festivity. At the Shiva- 
ratii festival, the Linga is still specially wor- 
shipped, and IS much resorted to by Hindu 
barren women of the Bania caste. 

cutncidence. — If the visitor will 


A slrauge 


_ ... XI LI 

look at the statue on the ri<Tht 


nf V- vr “"““g iisnt of the door 

1 ! f ,h"P the east, 

(svt the left-hand figure in the second view) 

resemblance to 
l iei Most Giacious Alajesty the late Oueen 
\ ictoria and Empress of India. 

Inc marriage of Shiva and Parvali. — Re- 
presents the marriage of Shiva and Parvati 
in which she stands at his right hand a 

r'z °“"F- » 


Clines her head, as If bashful, "and is 

fMhfr ’’S •>? Himalaya, her 

lathu. At Shiva s left, crouching on his 

aT/h ” iV=P«»Med aa ac - 

mg the part of priest m the ceremony 
Behind stands Vishnu. In his right hand he 

Sra Ift hand a 

Mena, the mother of the bride, arid the 
female figure over the bride’s head is, per- 


When the mind is^^not subdued thl ' fs 
rue victory. What does it matter, whSher 

the gallows%'A^”®°h^'^ or suspended from 
worth living. ^ 

^^dians of all sects and 
aces, far from flying from danger are 
courting It. Rich merchants, in Sr t! 

SSr, .■"f*" men and » Show 

the .1 practical empathy with poor Indian 
'^'t^out licenses, and are going to iail in 
wg the Transvaal to establish their right 

ail ^nd are being seX 

S; dT f"' 'I “iee 

Abdul Kndri°BT oe’ sake. Imam 

HnnflH.-rtr Chairman of the 

Assi!tan!p S'‘'f^°u' Johannesburg, and 
Assistant Priest of the Hamidia Mosque was 
imprisoned w th hovrt uu...... r was 


. - on assistant Friec;f nf 1 * 

her marnago. She slightly in- imprisoned with hard^l.ho'*''* 


P «“n“. Mr. Sornbji o1 

Wriah^ ffTSi '“an 

Watlc in the TraSvlal. '' 

Sa"Sd“’ of ■ r^- ““ D^wTd 

Wtannesburg Ser"Lir'”“;ht“‘ a„'S 
were .mpr.soned for being ther? w’ithSj 

for 3 cow”ol°this Indians should subscribe 

17.. including pos4r ^- subscription is oni^ 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

The art of kicking and being kicked made safe ! 
THE SPLEEN PROTECTOR. 


APRAKASH GUPTA, 

Ghdebpur^" Dhaka {DACCA}. 


It' IS' .almost as nat'ural for a healthy human animal to kick as It is for a horse or a 
cow. A;iid'kj,cking/iswi delightful pastime too. But it is deeply to be deplo.rec! that 
Indians shiuikl ha've maliciously cultivated and developed very big spleens, which are 
ruptured at the slightest touch of a human aniraaFs boots, so tliat^the 'possessors of these 
eii larged spleens die. The result is that sometimes some kickers are hauled up before 
ciiriiinal cnarlH oil fri'volous charges of murdering Indians. It is sad to reflect , what 
trouble aiiti expense the kickers are put to, and how much of the time of the British 
India'!! I^aw Courts is -wasted in trying these vexatious cases. Sometimes the kickers have 
even t«ijiay a, line, or even to go to jail for some weeks! Such a case happened recentlv 
at , , , 


, in order to save kickers such tro'uble and expense in 'future, and to prevent the waiste 
of the time of the Law Courts, we have invented a Spleen'-protector, set with steel spikes, 
which may be worn like a belt, ft protects the spleen effectively. ' A vigorous kick causes 
no harm to the man kicked, and the kicker’s foot smarts only slightly. The kicker, in the 
experi'i'iieiit, photographed above, hurt his foot, only because his boots, were not stout. 

Supplied free to coolies. For kickers the price is Re. i each. 

As Indians have, developed spleens within their skulls also, we have invented a 
spleen-protector for that part of the body, too. 
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getting themselves registered. Many others 
have dared and suffered in a similar manner.- 
These soldiers of a bloodless fight are 'worthy 
of all honor for their heroism and: for fight- 
ing together in a patriotic struggle, though 
belonging to different sects. 

Indians at home and abroad. 

In strange and humiliating contrast with 
the heroic conduct of our sisters and 
brethren abroad has been the conduct of 
us stay-at-home Indians in Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, Mldnapur, &c., where some arrests, 
imprisonments, house-searches, &c., have 
thrown the people into a state of panic. 
What is the cause of this difference ? We 
are in our own country, millions in number, 
and cannot be deported wholesale,^ as the 
Transvaal Indians can be, by main force. 
We think the free atmosphere of a self- 
governing colony has given free play to 
the innate heroic qualities of our sisters and 
brethren in South Africa. They are more- 
over a small compact body, with few, if 
any, traitors, spies, informers, and suchlike 
vermin in their midst. Whatever the causes 
of our extreme nervousness may be, we 
must be men, we must remember that to 
be weak is miserablct doing or suffer-- 
-ingd* 

To know the reality is a great blessing 
and a privilege. The sooner we are un- 
deceived as regards our political status the 
better. The keeping of under-trial prisoners 
in solitary cells, which at Midnapur are 
stated by a correspondent of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika to be bed-rooms, dining- 
rooms and privies combined, the search of 
the houses of respectable persons on the 
suspicion of keeping stolen property, &c., 
are mere trifles. Worse things have happened 
in Calcutta during the Police riots, and may 
happen again. 

The worship of manhood. 

It is a very welcome sign of the times 
that our young men and young women have 
become worshipers of heroism and daring. 
We do not mind if in their ardour, they 
sometimes consider the sober counsels of 
us, their eiders, as proceeding from timidity. 
We know there come moments in the 
history of every nation when the flinging 
away of lives in reckless daring is the height 
of economy. We know and appreciate the 
value of daring as mere daring. But we 


believe we know our present needs, too. 
We need the daring to plan the national 
edifice boldly, and the persistent energy to 
build it up year after year, generation 
■after generation, if need be, by silent drud- 
■ gery. 

Our manliness should flow in the channel 
of service, rather than in that of retaliation 
and vengeance. 

There is so much cowardice, so much 
ignorance, so much impurity, so much 
poverty, so much illness, in the land, that 
we cannot afford to spend an iota of our 
enthusiasm and energy in any other work 
• than that of making our people brave and 
strong, enlightened and pure in morals, 
healthy and wealthy. 

'.- Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji^s birthday. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, our revered leader, 
completed the eighty-fourth year of his 
strenuous, heroic, patriotic, and beneficent 
life last month. May he live long in the 
land of his birth in his mortal body to cheer 
and inspire and serve as a beacon light to 
his countr^^men ! He calls upon his country- 
men to work for their motherland without 
resorting to violence. We concur. But 
when he urges us to have faith in and 
appeal to the sense of justice and con- 
science of the British people for our poli- 
tical salvation, we cannot follow and 
that, not because we are in a position to 
controvert his opixiion, but because we have 
not had the same experience as he. 

In the midst of the encircling gloom, 
we find no ray of hope except in faith in 
the God of Righteousness. God’s righteous- 
ness is not an extra-cosmic force, no doubt ; 
— it works through human righteousness. 
But we have less and less hope that it will 
work through British righteousness. For 
the British are now imperialists, and 
imperialism means unbelief, and unbelief is 
the sign of a decadent race not wise and 
strong enough to accept righteousness as its 
rule of conduct. 

Next to faith in God, our hope in our- 
selves lies, in our own strength and 
righteousness, if we can be strong and 
righteous. 

The Closiag of Lancashire Mills. 
More than 500 mills in Lancashire 'are 
closed, and the rest have ceased to work 
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full time. From 4 to 12 hundred thousand 

fipciaiives are Hkcly to be, thrown out of 
coiployment. 1l,iousancls are without work 
aJ ready* Scuffles with the police have 
taken place* Recourse to violence to draw^ 
the atreniion^of die ^ authorities, is bein^ 
advocatcil 1 he English are not going to 
die <j1 hunger in silence* Consequently 
la rgc su ins li riv^e al ready become avai lable 
lor the relief of the unemployed. If our 
farame-stricken masses could know, these ■ 
things,^ ihcw would become more denionstra- ' 
five. The Indian boycott of .British goods,.', 
added to the famine in India,- seems- to 
have to some extent brought ' about-' 'this- 

result. 


Eastern Parfiamciits and their Eaglish 
CriticSf 


lomtaineering. 


Dr and Mrs Bullock Workman’s recent 
, . , . ascent of some hitherto unexplored Hima- 
layan glaciers has receir'ed just praise. The 
guides and coohes are, however, too often 
left without their meed of praise. They are 
not so well-fed or well-clad as explLS 
aic, nor is there m their case that spur to 
action which the prospect of fame or the 
.satisfaction of having done valuable scien- 
supplies. So far, therefore, as 
Si v i the, mere power of endurino- 

hardships are concerned, the Indian moun- 
,, tarn cooly IS at least the equal of the Eu- 
; ropean explorer. The pity is that Indian 
men belonging to t^^ upper strata of socie- 
cultivate 

, know many legitimate paths of daring 
are dosed to an enslaved nation. But that 
IS al« t^' greater reason why we should 
throng the few that are left open. 

Belief in the loyalty of ladmas and 
the Arms Act. 

In times of trouble large numbers of Indians 
ot a certain Class and type, loudly declare 
their loyalty to the British throne. These 
Jmf accepted as sincere. At the 

same time the ngours of the Arms Act Ire 

bio '’dav^tc-^f T increas- 

^ tU> b V day. Considering how law- 

abiding Indians fare at the hmJl J . 

:toi? ^ 


The Persian civil war arising out of the 
granting of _ a constitution to Persia has 
given occasion to some English critics to 
sneer at Oriental representative institutions. 
I hey also grin whenever the Turkish Cons- 
titution is mentioned. We suppose English- 
men know their own history. Did they be- 
come fit for self-government all of a sudden 
or as soon as they got their Parliament? 
Did they get their Parliament after becom- 
ing fully fit for representative government ? 
Not to mention minor troubles and dissen- 
tions, was not the Civil War in Charles 
Is reign as much a fight between the 
1 arhament and the Monarch as the present 
^•oubles in Persia? Is not the Japanese 
- Jrarliamen-t '-a -.success 


Indian Mussulmans and the Turkish 
; ■ Constitutionv'. 

The Turkish Empire is inhabited by 
various races and sects as India is. The 
Sultan has nevertheless granted a constitu- 
tion to his subjects, and he is the religious 
head of the Sunni sect at least. What do 
Indian Mussalmans think of representative 
institutions now ? Is Aligarh more orthodox 
_or the Sultan ? 


Mr. Cumming^s Report. ^ 

Mr. J G. Cumming’s report on “Techni- 
cal and Industrial Education in Bengal” 
IS y vMed into two parts : “Technical Ind 

Bengal, 1888— 
190&, and “Review of the Industrial 
1 OMtion and Prospects in Bengal in 1908 
with special reference to the Industrial 
iiivey o 1890.” Both the parts contain 
Zi material. We intend to 

demil ^'rV “ future in some 

SSfl wouM be good if the second part 
yuld be reprinted m a cheap form, with 

translations into the vernaculars. 


Catholic vs. Protestant in England. 
The recent eucharistic procession of the 

rise to 

an^ry feelings m Protestant breasts in that 

free country, and might have led to Sriols 
ysturbances, if the Catholics had not been 
deprived of some of their ri<rfif« aG 

England had been nn£ (o?|™ „£‘'';nd 
.frehgioaabigotiyhad been sought ti'be 



NOTES 


exploited by these ralers in pursuance of 
a divide and rule policy^ blood would 
liavc flowed in no stinted measure. Eng- 
land, then, has representative institutions 
not because there is no religious rancour 
there, but in spite of it. But the existence 
of different religious sects in India is made 
one of the excuses by the representatives of 
the same country for withholding self™ 
government from us. 

The i6tli of October. 

The i6th of October is approaching. It 
will not be enough if only Bengali men and 
women in and outside Bengal feel their 
oneness on that day and revive the memory 
of the insult that was offered to them on 
the same date three years ago. The waves of 
the partition agitation have passed beyond 
the confines of Bengal and Bengali homes. 
That shows that non-Bengali Indians have 
realised that the insult to Bengal is an in- 
sult to all India, that what affects the 
solidarity of Bengal, affects the solidarity 
of the Indian nation as well. It is meet, 
therefore, that all Indians should celebrate 
the anniversary of the i6th of October with 
fitting solemnity and ceremony. 

As for Viscount Morley’s ‘^settled fact,’* 
we need not mind it. Nothing is moi*e 
ridiculous than the attempt of human be- 
ings to assume the role of Destiny. 

British rule and popular Government 
in the East. 

There was a time when all notable Indian 
politicians considered the establishment of 
British rule in India providential. One of 
the main reasons rvhy they thought so was 
their belief that British rale would lead 
to the introduction of represen tativ^'govem- 
ment in India- sooner than in other Oriental 
countries. ’ Mr. Lalmohun Ghose as Presi- 
dent of a Madras Session of the Indian 
National Congress was, we believe, the 
first eminent Indian politician to openly 
repudiate this theory, to 

which we do not 'know how many still 
cling. Japan has got representative govern- 
ment, Persia has got it -and is , fighting to 
■keep it, Turkey has , got' it, and China is 
about to get it Viscount Morley, the 
earthly providence of India, says/hovreyer, 
that as far as liis poor (poor, ' . indeed !) 
imagination can pierce into the future," he ■ 


sees nothing but absolute government for 
India. This contrast has set ■ !I educated 
Indians a-thinking as to what might have 
been, if—. But what is the use of specu- 
lation ? 

The Midnapur Conspiracy. 

Besides the lawyers engaged on both 
sides in the so-called Midnapur Conspiracy 
Case, the only person who can derive some 
comfort from it, is Mr, Weston, the Magis- 
trate of Midnapur. The Cs^ar of all the 
Riissias has, we believe, more conspirators 
to be afraid of, than an}^ other living mon-‘ 
arch. But we do not think even that 
important personage has in any single town 
of his empire of the size of Midnapur so 
man3r as 23 centres of conspiracy harbouring 
154 conspirators, as Midnapur' is said to do. 
Weil might Mr. Weston feel proud ! It is 
no common man against whom so many 
persons in so many centres are alleged to 
have conspired. 

The Prayag Sugar Company^ Ltd. 

We are glad to learn that the leading 
men of Allahabad are going to make their 
own sugar. In the United Provinces, the 
trading instinct is still keener among ' the 
wealthier classes than in Bengal, W’'e are 
not therefore surprised to learn that a con- 
siderable proportion of the shares has al- 
ready been sold. W^e wish the venture all 
success. 

The Ptsja Vacation. 

A considerable proportion of our young 
men, and of educated men in general, will 
spend the Puja Holidays in their village, 
homes. If they will only fraternise with, 
the poorer classes as their fathers did, that 
will be an immense gain to the cause of 
humanity and nationality. That will give 
them an insight into village life, which is 
the true life of the nation. They will then 
be ill a better position to work for the 
nation. 

^^The Present Crisis.^^ 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through 
the broad earth’s aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic trembling on 

from East, to West, 

, And. the slave where’er he cowers feels the 
soul within him climb * 
■vTo;' the awful, ^ verge, of-, manhood, as the_ 
\ \ y V ‘ , Mergy'sublime 
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Of a ceiituiY bursts full blossomed on the 
thorny stem of Time* 

Through the walk of hut and palace shoots 
the instantaneous throe 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earthk 

systems to and fro ; 


At tlie birth oi each iNew lira with a recog^ 

nising start 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing 
with mute lips apart, 
And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child, 
leaps beneath the Future’s heart 
— LowelL 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


English, Bengali. 

^ours %vith Maftire — hy Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal Nabya Bangalir Kartahya — 

Bahadur^^ CJLZS^ Second edition. Calcutta, City (The duties of Young Bengal) by Babu Ramlal 
^oh Society, 64.^ College Street, Illustrated. Cloth, Sarkar. The book (which was written before the 
rp, Swadeshi agitation) laments the absence of manliness 

aturrsl History 'amon^^t our ™oung ^men^^and k !" ™“*>"ess, self-help and concerted 

•onglvreconun^nded fir their perusal. 

le Story of the Ramayana—A paper read before the ^RLaL 

national Prin'tin/Press^^ SnUhould 

1 his nice brochure contains a short but appreciative Santan Shiksha — 

S.tly i«™n?LdldT°"ymSX Sallfa ‘^“‘' h Babu Ramlal 

o are too busy to learn the story at first hand or vnnn ^ook is intended to impart instruction 

ough elaborate translations. There are occas^on;^1 , and is m the form of a dia- 

iprints and inaccuracies but the account mven !<; man and much useful 

the whole faithful and cannot fail to be interestinp- in the field of physical as well as mental 

one who can spare an hour in a Railway train n? culture is embodied in the book under 

idst his more absorbing avocations. ^ • unostentatious, language. The 

I. book If introduced^ into families, ought to help the 
a* growth of a sound mmd in a sound bodv. 


An Indian youn^ man, while studying 
giass-making in a factory at Tokyo, Japan, 
fell madly in Jove with a shy, slant-ey^ed 
kimono-clad Japanese maiden. He made 
bye to her furiously and sailed back to 
Hindostan with her picture stowed away 
cio.se to his heart, and what he supposed to 
be her name and address written upon it in 
Japanese characters, by her own hand. 
When he landed m Calcutta he wrote to his 


Saint Nihal Sing. 
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I he Anirita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta).— 

‘n * Pevifu-' for September maintains it, 

\u. de-sened reputation. The place of honour hai 
'•";1 paper by the Rev. Prof. C. F. Andrews 
entiUtd Indian Histoiy, Its Lessons for Today,’ 
proved how India had in the 
past deve, oped a remarkable capticity for self-g-overn- 
mtiit and ^ selt-defcnce. Next comes Babu Jadu Nath 
"O-hv ^ a very interesting contribution entitled 
Daily Life of the Moghai Emperors,” in which we 
ga a glimpse as to how the Moghal Sovereigns used 
W’JV ‘ I the Hindus, iSyaltyto 
f “ religious duty,- so the 

'•n-i'rr v." ” trti 'Wear every morning in the 

Daishan HaL so that his Hindu subjects *might see 
him. ihose who lived near him reglrded if as a 
rtl.gious obligation to ha\-e a look at him before bre'ak- 
ng then- fast. Evidentlv these loyal Hindus had L 
nu-nt,on to humbug theniler as'is somSes do": 

■t thL,c Ja)s bj' those ot our countrymen who seek 
o piease we authorities by addresses and speeches. 

fernier could see the sovereign only from a 
bstanceand so he could have no k„o4dge rf th^st 

ration. Besides these 
interesting- articles in 


ub wmi au aoaea measure ot selr-respect 
.vhat is still more important, with hope for the 

current number of the Modern Reme'w has an 
It article from Jhe pen of an educational expert 
^Ihe Direct Method of 
The writer establishes 
lod is based only on a 
t makes hearing the 
speaking it the" chief 
. rests on truth ; and 


Teaching .Foreign L 
■ his position that the 
half-truth — that in 
foreign language s; 
means of teaching* it! 
that in so far as it _ 

mother tongue of the learner arthe"verv‘'inrtiarsta« 
the method rests on untruth. ^ 

The Ceylon National Review (Colombo).— 

Modern Review, to ou 
nd the best ot the Indian Magazines, is full of in. 
terestmg matter... conclude an excellent number. 

‘he Magazine is its illustrations 
Stis^s^ of w Photog-f Phs, and pictures by Indiar 
A’r,:!! "°‘^hies and Indian subjects. The March 
pect ^f numbers were especially good in this res- 

The Coming Day (London). — 

(Calcutta) continues its enter- 
Rising and really surprising activity as a hio-h-dass 

Fnda. d IxTelt P“hh?ation in 

England, except m paper and binding. It contains 

tio:: ’"‘‘h illustral 

lions, and the yearly subscription is only 12s. 

The Gujarati (Bombay).— 

insfr^criff^HoI^f contains as usual 

Hisiructivc ai tides and several fine illustrationc? i-h^ 

S-ent fekh R picture of the 

great Kajah Ram Mohan Roy. The olare nf 

» y;v» .. .he Rev. c. F. A„’d„5' ff“ .’’Cd" 

Lessons for fo-day.’ Among the many 
ntnbutions to Indian periodicals on the 
;ement_ those of the Rev. Mr. Andrews 

1 by uncommon insight and 
present essay is as thoughtful as any 
" perusal Professor 

^familiar to readers of the 
writer of learned papers on 
present number he writes 
Emperors' and on 
Bodley.' The information 
the .Emperor Shah Jehan's 
no doubt come as a revelation tn 


two d'lere are a number of oth< 
the September i.ssue. 

The Bengalee (Calcutta) 

rafFrl^rrmvp: hopeful signs of the times is the 

of Bene: n c-'ipapsion ot the periodical literature 
ngal. Ou! leading monthly Reviews both in 
Bengalee and English, Sre a credit to Ben^l Tte 
f -T easily occupies the first S' fte 
punituaiitj^ M-ith ^'hkh the Modern J?emfw ' * 

Pimrtral-'V is r'®i ^'Slhly commendable, for 

lost interesting. What could ho ' . r ® prticles . 

iSftstdd" b'v :han:“fpFon^’^" dmlP lifeT/"shI 

ihe administration over f 

:tS”in hi^SanciThe 


Histor)/^ : its Lessons for 
sugg-estive contributions t 
National mov€.tt^ttu 
nave been distinguished 

sympathy. The 

previous one, and will amply 
Jadunath Sarcar's name is ' 
Modern Review as the y 
India's great past. In the 
Life of the : 
Khuda Baksh, the Indian 
contained in the former on 
daily routine will 
many people whose knowfedj 
extend beyond the treatises of 
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last month at the age of 66;.was. the' . foremost eitjze^^ 
of Patna and one of the most learned men of _ our time. 
The account of his career and of the inyaluaple 
Oriental Library he founded', in his. favourite- city, 
that has been stippliecl ' by Professor ..Sarcar, can.not 
fail to interest any man. of ^ culture. -Our venerable 
countryman, Mr. V.,: M , Mahajani, -Avho is, one of the- 
profoimdest Marathi .; scholars ;.no'W" living and the 
master of a graceful , si mple and cultivated Marath i 
style, gives translations of some of Tukaram’s 
hanps" Some of those who do not know Marathi will 
findlt worth while to learn Marathi if only to be able 
to read in the original these soul-stirring and uplifting 
Abhangs of the^ immortal poet and saint ^f ^aha- 
rashtrm Lala Lajpat Rai’s paper on ‘Social Efficiency 
is rather discursive but is useful as pointing out the 
importance of social problems, which, it must be con- 
fessed with sorrow, do not occupy a space in the 
oublic mind as their inherent importance entitles them 
to. Lala Lajpat Rai^s suggestion that the Indian 
Social Conference, instead of being tacked on to the 
Congress, sKould be held at another time of the year, 
may be carried out in the. case of the Industrial and 
Temperance Conferences as well. No one who has 
attended a Congress Session can deny that things are 
hurried through as they should not be. But the clim- 
culty is that it may not be possible to get together a 
decent number of men from different parts of the 
country to attend these gatherings if they are dissociat- 


ed from the Congress. The question deserves to be 
cAr 5 nn«:lv mn «;idprnd. ‘Economicus’ writing on ‘The 


seriously considered. ‘Economicus - 

Proposals of the Factory Commission’ gives ‘a retros- 
pect’ of the subject and brings us only up to the appoint- 
ment of the Commission. It is evident that the writer 
has intimate knowledge of his subject, and it will be 
interesting to read his discussion of the actual propo- 
sals of the Commission. 


The Indian Daily News (Calcutta).- 


The September number of this very popular and 
high class monthly, published in English, and edited 
by Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, M. A., is delightful 
reading. The articles range over a wide variety of 
topics, serious and light, from tried pens and amply 
repay perusal. “Indian History: its lessons for to- 
day” by Rev, C. F. Andrews M. A., “Daily Life of 
Moghul Emperors” by Prof. J. N. Sarkar, M. A., 
“The present state of the Theistic Evidence” by Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan ; “The Place of the Kinder- 
garten in Indian Schools” by Sister Nivedita and 
“Khuda Baksh, the Indian Bodley” by Prof. J. N. 
Sarcar are among the most interesting and instructive 
contributions to the number under notice and rnay be 
commended alike for their originality and literary 
grace. The illustrations — of which tfiere are 23 in 
all— 'do credit as much to Indian art as to the aesthetic 
sense of the conductors of the journal. Raja Ram 
Mohun Ray’s portrait, printed in three colours, very 
appropriately occupies the frontispiece, as being the 
forerunner of modern Bengali culture and education of 
which the Moderjt Review should be the happy, exponent. 
The Indian Messenger {Calcutta). — 

The Modern Review iov the current month gives as ; 
its frontispiece a portrait of Raja Rainmohan . 
printed in three colours by our friend, Mr.- U . Ray, It ; 
is a reproduction of an oil painting in the. Bristol . 
Museum, reputed to be the best portrait of the Raja.yf 


is.tbe best portrait of the Raj^ w 
Modern Review for September is 

articles. 


=?cen. The 
inles'csting 


';The Indian Daily Telegraph (Liickncnv).- 


The fourth volume of the Modern Review commences 
with the July number, which serves to strengthen the 
claim of this Review to be the best of its kind in India, 
Considerable progress has been made since the first 
number appeared, and of this the July issue furnishes 
excellent proof. There are no fewer than sixteen 
articles, prineipall}’ on Indian questions, and eighteen 
illustrations. The contents include an instructive 
account of the work of the Negro leader, Kfr. Booker 
T. Washington, entitled “A negro educator’s unique 
ideals and successful methods and an article entitl- 
ed “A Japanese woman’s enterprise” which reveals 
one of the causes of Japan’s rise as a world power. 

One of the most interesting articles in the Modern 
Review for September, is the sketch of the life and 
character of “Khuda Bakhsh, the Indian Bodle}^” 
who is truly described as one of the most remarkable 

personalities of our time Other articles of 

note in this Review, which also contains a number 
of excellent photographs,, are “Daily Life of the Mughal 
Emperors,” “The Direct method of Teaching Foreign 
Languages” and “The present state of the Theistic 
Evidence,” all by wcllknown Indian writers. 


The Indian Social Reformer (Bomba}^). — 

The September number of the Modern Review con- 
tains a suggestive article by Lala Lajpat Rai on social 
efficiency as the key to national prosperity. The article 
is interesting both as defining Mr. Lajpat Rai’s place 
as a worker in the cause of national advancement and 
also as a contribution full of solid good sense to the 
literature on that subject. 

Light (London). — 

*The Modern Review’ (Calcutta), for July, contains 
an introductory paper on Tukaram, the poet of 
Maharashtra, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century : a kind of preacher-poet who vexed the regula- 
tion official Brahmins just as John Bunyan, about the 
same ^titne, vexed the priests. He is described as a 
purely ethical teacher, keeping himself clean from even 
the king’s patronage and gifts, when offered : a bit of a. 
heretic too, exalting simple saintliness above all the 
gorgeous symbols of worship and the images of the 
gods. 

The Muslim Herald.— . 


The Modern Review for September contains two 
articles of special interest . to Mussulmans, Vva, “Daily 
Life of the Moghul Emperors” and “Khuda Bakhsh, 
the Indian Bodley,” both of which are contributed b}' 
that rising Persian scholar,- Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, 
M. A., whose contributions on subjects connected with 
the Mohamedan period of Indian history have become 
a permanent feature of the Modern Reviews The Rev. 
C. F. Andrews, M.'A., contributes an excellent article 
on “Indian History : its lessons for today.” There 
is an article headed “Social Efficiency” from the pen 
of Lala Lajpat Rai, written during his exile in Man- 
dalay. The most interesting part of this journal is 
the notes, embodying the learned editor’s masterly 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE AND ART 


O NE of the most interesting branches 
of historical study is to trace the 
correspondence between literature 
and national life. In a degree somewhat 
less constant Art also bears a similar rela- 
tion. Some nations indeed at the outset 
are more highty gifted with literary and 
aesthetic faculties than others and in their 
case national self-expression in poetry and 
art is inevitable, when once they start on 
an upward career of progress. But even 
the less cultured peoples become vocal at 
certain crises in their history and leave 
behind them monuments for posterity to 
admire. The cold Spartan, for instance, 
and the rough Norman, have given to the 
world distinct types of architecture, whose 
very simplicity has a majesty and grandeur 
unrealised in more ornate and decorative 
styles.. Poetry again has flourished in the 
most unlikety places, whenever a great 
cause has touched the soul of a backward 
race, and the world’s most noble epics have 
had their origin in times which are some- 
times called barbaric and uncivilised. 

Art, music and song, when they are 
spontaneous and untrammelled by conven- 
tion, carry with them the note of communal 
human joy. When the day of hope begins 
to dawn upon a people, these make their 
appearance. The enthusiasm of new ideas, 
the thrill of new life, the triumphant sense 
of progress, all seek to find utterance and 
to clothe themselves as it were in beautiful 
forms* ' The^ creative 'faculty 'is, quickened' 
and literature ; and art awake' ak put -of a ^ 
long sleep and become tho out:ward ’expres*” 


sion of the inner spirit of the community. 
Thus to the historian one of the most 
delicate and sensitive tests of a true national 
movement is found in its eifect upon art, 
literature and music. If these remain un- 
quickened, then the movement has not 
yet reached down to the heart of the 
people; it is only galvanized into action 
from without ; it has not yet a genuine life 
of its own. Great material prosperity may 
be built upon commercial and material 
lines, and for a time, the national structure 
may appear lofty and imposing ; but all 
the while the soul of a people be 

dying. The inner histor}^ of every race is 
to be found in its spiritual rather than in 
its material products, and literature and 
art, when great and noble, are essentially 
spiritual things. 

It may be most helpful, in the present 
essay, to consider some of the most ^ striking 
historical- instances of literary and artistic 
development in other lands before turning 
to consider the past and present history of 
India itself. 

■ In the sphere of poetry' one of the- best 
known examples of national self-expression 
may ' be found in ’ the history of Bmglish 
literature during the period that followed 
the spiritual awakening of the Reformation, 
when the struggle with Spain was 'at ris 
height, and .the hearts of Englishmen, wet©; 
beating high with courage, and hope.-' _ Then 
in\“the -enthusiasm that ensued, England 
became, as one writer quaintly 'called 'ri-t, 
■*a nest oi : singing birds.’ It was hot merely " 
■Spenser and Shafcespearh- who, :ushere,d im 
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' the^new dawn ■'of •English 'Poetry;, , but '"German}^ who sounded the first 
'rather, as Saintsbiiry has shown,', a-- ''whole ' national unification; how through their 
.multitude of iiiinor poets, whose narnes and inspiration the first steps were ■ taken by 
works are now almost forgotten, created -a which the three hundred divided and con- 
joyous atmosphere of song and' a noble .flicting sovereign territories, each under^ its 
rivalry of poetic achievement, in the midst petty Gemian Prince, became a united 
of which the leading poets produced their People* Fichte was the prophet of ^the 
greatest , work. The movement culminated German resurrection, but Goethe, Schiller 
in 'the niajestic, solitary grandeur of Milton, and Kant each played their part in ^ the 
who closes this great period*— Milton whose movement. They laid all stress on nation- 
love for his country and his countr3’’’3 free- al education as the one method of salvation 
dom was so intense, that when the cal! of and unity. ‘‘Let everyone,’^ said Goethe, 
duty; came, he gave himself and all his “according to his ^ talents, according to his 
commanding intellectual gifts to the cause tendencies, according to his position, do 
of the commonwealth, and at last incurred his utmost to increase the culture and 
blindness in the service of his Mother- education of the common people, to 
land,"— willingly sacrificing eye-sight itself strengthen it and to widen it; so that 
on the altar of patriotism. He acted out Germany may not lag behind other peoples, 
his own high creed, that a poePs life must but may become fit for action when the 
be 'his greatest poem. day^ of her glory shall arise.’’ Dr, Rodolphe 

\ The contrast that followed, when the Broda contrasts this earlier Germany of 
English -writers began to follow French ‘plain living and high thinking’ ^ with the 
models and to leave high national themes, present Germany of the ‘Welt Politik’ and 
■ US' significant. Poetry left the loftier ranges the ‘mailed fist’ and writes as follows: — 
and became artificial and conventional. “In spite of the increase in the material power ol 
It represented more and more the clubs and the German Empire, her reputation abroad does not 
coteries ,of London, and left out of count f today as it did when Germany was 

>hcwhoto„.je „a..ral tree life of England ‘ “y qtS'h'L 

itsen,™ ,.he Lngiand of the sturdy' countr}^ so pre-eminently idealistic is in process of becoming 
yeomen whom Shakespeare loved so well, pre-eminently materialistic. Nothing but the rise 
The work produced during this period is vigorous ideal forces from the heart of 

clever and brilliant in form, but lacking in German people themselves can allay the gloomy 

.<!Oui. It does not carry with it the high , ... 

serious note of inspiration. The veinr titles ^hese words are a striking comment on 
of the poems mark the greatness of the important place that literature holds 

change. Dryden’s ‘Satires’ and Pope’s building up and maintaining national 

‘Essays’ take the place of Spenser’s ‘Faerie . j • , , ,, 

gueen’ as subjects for poetry. There is no need m India to dwell at 

The Revolution Era dawned. The narrow o" Mazzini played 

oligarchic life broke down. The ciy of the writings m the struggle for Italian 

suffering people was heard. There was an unification and independence. His name 
awakening of a new .spirit of liberty In the ^ household word among Indian national 
West. A fresh line of English poets arose workers today, and his writings have been 
to carry on the great Shakesperian succes- almost as much as to his own 

; sion. Burns and Scott, Shelley, Byron and countrj'men a source of inspiration, 

Keats, Wordsworth and Coleridge, represent An illustration less well known, and of 
the joy and enthusiasm, the passion and current interest is that of the silent and 
the fervour, the strain and the struggle, of bloodless Turkish Revolution which has 
the new birth of Western Europe as it taken place so suddenly and unexpectedly, 
reached the shores of England. , While I was at Cambridge I came into in- 

In Germany a literary activity of even timate contact with a member of the Young 
greater magnitude than that of England . Turk Party who was a Lectufer in "Turkish, 
marks the same period. :Sir , Rowland He was himself a pciwerful -writer and took 
Blennerhasset has shown, how . -iG w^...the ; , his share in preparing the "way for the great 
great thinkers, poets and phildj^p|)heis p| change. ; ’ He, h^-s just recorded, his own im- 

- ' ■ i: - g -T' ■ • ' 
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The intellectual Renaissance was accom- 
panied by no new moral fervour, save for 
the momentary prophetic splendour of Sa- 
vonarola at Florence. The rivalry between 
the different Italian States lost the charac- 
ter of healthy emuJation and sank lower 
and lower into sordid internecine feuds. 
At last the foreigner was brought in to 
settle quarrels between brother Italians, and 
the long night of Italian subjection began. 
This darkness was not again to be dis- 
persed till the days of Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini. When foreign domination became 
the leading factor in Italian life, both poets 
and artists lost their inspiration and the 
‘Lamp of Sacrifice’ went out in the Temple 
of the Lord. 

At this point a parenthesis is needed in 
order to notice one of those seeming con- 
tradictions to the principles here laid dowm. 
The anomaly is this, that the art of a nation 
often appears to reach its most finished 
form, not in the dawn of a People’s new 
birth, but in a period of decline. To 
take examples — Athenian sculpture onty 
perfected itself, and worked itself out, as 
it were, in the time when Athens was losing 
its greatness. Artistic genius of the highest 
order existed and masterpieces wei'e pro- 
duced, not merely in the days of Pericles, 
but also after the vandal Roman conquerors 
had destro3i^ed the Athenian state. Again 
in the example of Italy referred to above, — 
while poetr}^ felt immediately the chilling 
touch of decay, Art lingered on and found 
in many waj^s its final expression in the 
later period when the country was dege- 
nerating. Yet once again the most ornate 
and magnificient development of Gothic 
Architecture in England was coincident 
with the decay and superstition of the fif- 
teenth century. King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge, the wonderful Norfolk 
Churches, and many of the most beautiful 
additions to the great English Cathedrals, 
were the work of artists who wrought 
during a century of moral and national 
decline. We shall come across the same 
paradox when we touch on Indian Art. 

How^ shall we account for this apparent 
exception to the law of national life 'on its 
"Spiritual side ? Ruskin himself^ as far as I 
am aware, has not dealt fully with the pro-, 
;blem> “ and this makes his own^ theory ' of 
’.artistic" deveiophicht .Historically 'incomplete 


pressions of the moving forces behind the 
Revolution and he places in the very front 
rank the influence of Literature* In parti- 
cular he lays stress on the poems, plays and 
romances of Namik Kemal Bey. — “Almost 
all Kemal’s stories” he ivrites “are based 
on the early history of the Ottoman Empire. 
In his stirring and unique style he glorifies 
the deeds of the Ottomans of old. His 

ideas appeal to the younger people In 

my opinion no one has contributed so much 
as this poet-patriot to the work of pre- 
paring the Turkish youth for the constitu- 
tional struggle.” This unique power of 
literature should be remembered today in 
the endeavours to build up a noble ideal of 
Indian national life. 

When we turn from the sphere of litera- 
ture to that of Art and trace its connection 
with national vitality, the same lessons of 
history ma}^ be read, though the line of 
artistic development is more wavering and 
apparent exceptions call for separate con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the effect 
of Art upon a nation’s history may be ob- 
tained by reviewing the intimate relation 
which existed between the Great Masters 
of Italian painting and Italian civic life. 
The Art Movement in Italy begins with 
the outburst of religious joy and fervour 
which came in the age of St. Francis of 
Assisi — 

^He who in his catholic wholeness used to call 

the ver}^ flowers 

Sisters, brothers — and the beasts — whose pains 

are hardly less than ours.^ 

The spiritual revival with its love for 
nature and for all mankind left its mark 
upon every city of Italy and kindled into 
action the civic virtues. Dante, the poet, 
Giotto, the painter, rose like morning stars 
together heralding the dawn. The glory 
of that Italian sunrise is not the glory of 
individuals merel}?-, but rather the glory of 
a whole people, pulsating with new life, 
living to the full their active citizenship in 
the different Italian States, endeavouring 
to build up in each the ‘City Beautiful.’ 
The like had never been seen in the West 
since the clays of Pericles, when Athens was 
at its prime. 

The decline indeed came rapidly*. , As. 
wealth and^ 'prosperity increa.sed,^,:|:eligiqn; 
and , morals - ^rew more and more 
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Do easily, too,— -when I sa}-" perfectly 

I do not boast all is silver grey, 

Placid and perfect with my art': the worse 

The worse !’ — -The Artist himself recog- 
nises that the end has nearl}?' come. 

A parallel to this may be drawn from 
nature. When daylight '’is drawing to a 
close and the clouds usher in the" night, 
there is often seen, in the midst of the soft 
^silver-grey’^ of evening sunset, a flush of 
golden radiance which recalls the beauty of 
. dawn. Sometimes the sk}' of evening is 
more dazzling in colour than the sky of 
morning. ^ But the colour fades away and 
night begins. Even so in the Art of a great 
nation there is sometimes a radiant beauty 
which appears at the sunset of a nation^s 
life. When the nation’s greatness is passing 
away and the light of a people’s life is 
declining, great monuments of artistic 
genius ma}^ still arise and give a twilight 
glory to the scene. These will have gained 
their inspiration far back in the past from 
the glow of the nation’s awakening, but they 
will also show the finished touch and the 
completed form which forebode the end of 
an art epoch. 

If we turn now to India and consider 
the great periods of its literary and artistic 
achie\eiTient, we shall find the same marks 
of national aw^akening that have been 
pointed out in other lands. We shall find 
also the same marks of decline and fail. 

At one time poetry and song, at another 
time Art and Architecture, show the joy 
of an awakened and progressive people. 

In the earliest recorded days when the 
rair, light Arj'an race, in the dawn of their 

^muthful vigour, came marching through 
he great mountain passes into the land 
> the Five Rivers, they came singing 
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deeper problems of existence are touched' 
upon, and the pensive note of 

The still, sad music of humanity 
is sounded ; but generally there is a healthy 
objectivity, a joy in being alive, a delight 
in nature, which tells us that the race 
which composed them is still young and 
full of living energy and prepared to run 
a glorious course. The Vedas are the Youth- 
Songs of the future Indian Nation. 

A~ later period came — how late we do 
not know "—and a new C3^cle of poetry of 
a different type was formed. What the 
new movement was we can only now 
conjecture. The details of the history are 
wrapped in obscurity and remain yet to 
be unravelled. But it may be surmised 
that two great national events are pour- 
trayed in the two great epic poems of 
India, — (i) a second migration of Aryans 
from the North-west and their heroic com- 
bat with the earlier settlers, (ii) the victor- 
ious passage of the Aryans to the South. 
Whether historical research correct this 
general impression of the poems or not, 
need not now be discussed. We can read 
them today as the self-expression of the 
higher race in India during a great and 
noble epoch of Indian Histor3n As in the 
Vedas, so in these glorious epics, the chief 
charm and beauty lies in their jo^mus 
freshness, their spontaneous flow and energy 
of movement, their overbubbling life, their 
heroic ideals, their triumphant vigour.*'" 
They are the martial poems of a conquer- 
ing people — a people ready to do great 
deeds and achieve great ends, a people 
who were worthy to dominate the thought 
and tradition of India and build up a 
common sentiment for the whole Indian 
Peninsula. The Mahabharata and the 
Rama^’ana, since the days of their first 
composition, have cheered the hearts and 
kept up the courage of more millions of 
mankind than an}^ other poems in the 
world. Without them it would have been 
almost impossible for the great Aryan 
Civilisation to have survived through all 
the later centuries of stress and change. 
They form todays the staple of education 
for countless numbers of Indian village folk, 
who can neither read nor write, but know, 

^ The expressions here used can hardly be applied -to the 
later additions to the poems. These have lost the freshness of 
the earlier sections and were probably added by inferior writers 
when the great epoch was over. 


their story by heart and rejoice in hearing 
them recited. How much poorer the world 
would have been without this epic cycle 
' and all that followed from it, the West is 
only slowly beginning to appreciate and 
understand. In these days when commer- 
cial education and technical institutions 
are apt to loom so large in the imagination 
of young India, it is well to remember that 
a single poem or writing, that touches the 
hearts of the people, may do more than 
all commercial successes put together to 
raise the Nation and influence posterity. 

It is impossible here to consider other 
later literary developments in India and 
their relation to national life. It may be 
well instead to turn to the sphere of Indian 
Art and read some of its lessons; for they 
are equally instructive. 

The Aryans who had migrated to , the 
Ganges Valle}?- lost at length their first fresh 
joyous spirit and became introspective. Life 
itself under the strain of religious question- 
ing and philosophic enquiry, appeared more 
and -more complex and mysterious. At last 
a new message was given to the common 
people by the most saintly of India's child- 
ren, Gautama, the Enlightened. In his 
‘Great RenLinciation’ a new ideal was pre- 
sented, and in his teaching the ‘Noble 
Eightfold Path' was marked out, whereby it 
was hoped that release might be obtained 
from the wheel of birth and suffering and 
death. The doctrine of the Buddha, so 
difficult to-day to reinterpret in its early 
form, came to the people of that age in 
India with the inspiration of new hope. A 
great spiritual and moral enthusiasm covered 
the land and drew with a strange attractive 
power both high and low, rich and poor. An 
order of Buddhist monks and nuns was 
founded and the greatest in the land 
laid aside their greatness to preach among 
the lowly. In each city and village lay- 
brethren ministered to the monks and shared 
their spiritual fervour. A new morning 
broke upon India, and for centuries the 
Buddhist order flourished, permeating for a 
time the life of the country with noble , 
sentiments and ideals. 

Never before or since has India been so 
near achieving national unity and corporate 
life as in those great and glorious days when 
the tide of Buddhism was at the fulh The 
nation , then became 'seiLdonscicus ‘ and . 
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expressed itself m Art, On the sacred spots 
where the saints of Buddhism had found 
their peace^ great monuments were erected 
and 1,1'ieir stor}' wtis told in sculpture and 
!)as-reHei Only a few ruins of this creatii^e 
period now reinairn Many of, these have 
been exccu'ated in recent years and more 
await recovery. Many, alas ! have been 
ruthles.si}' cicstroyed by vandal hands. From 
th«)Sc that have come down to us we can 
understand and appreciate the soul of a 
great people overflowing with its ■ new 
message and eager to teli it to future 
generations,— above all, eager to lavish 
honour upon its saints and teachers and to 
Jeave behind for t.hem a worthy memorial 
that shotiid ■ not pass away. One of the 
most famous of these remains is the great 
;|jateway that stands before the Sanchi 'Tope. 
The engineeri,ng ski!! In its construction is 
only equalled by the beauty of its carving. , 
The work crude, almost over-rich in the 
rn’ealtli of its detail, but it is fresh and living 
and h,as the proixtise of development and 
■refinement in future ages. Another remark- 
able 'example 'is the Bharahat ^ Tope to the 
south of Allahabad. Here we see represen- 
ted in bas-relief scenes from' Indian life of 
surpassing liistoricai interest .and singular 
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artistic ^ skill. A good specimen' of the 
decoration may be found in the medallions 
whicli siio^A' us the tA'pe of Indian features 
of the period, strung and masculine, highly 
intellectual and full of character. A some- 
what rough but deeply interesting bas-relief 
■ • depicts the gift of the Jetavana J-^ark to the 
Buddhist A\’anderers^ for their use in retire- 
ment and meditation. On one side are 
' represented the huts to be put up in the 
, Park for the wanderers to occupy ; in the 
centre is^Anatha Pindika himself, the donor, 
holding in his hand the water of donation. 
Every detail is^ clear and vivid and there is 
^ very Httle that is merely convent.ipnaL 

It, is impossible to stay longer to describe 
the different types and characteristics of 
Buddhist Art^or to speak of its later, develop- 
ineiits*— how" its architectural and decorative 
foinis travelled from country to country,- and 
kfft their distinctive mark as far southward as 
Leyion and as far eastward as.. Japan,— how ' 

, Japanese Art itself, the glory ol’ the Japanese ' 
Nation, gained its first great forward' impulse- 
from the same Buddhist Movements 
influence of India on the 


niade ^ more and more clear by means of 
historical and archaeological research and 
not the least on its artistic side. Who- 
knmvs whether the debt- may not be repaid’ 
in -the future by a fresh impetus in India' 
from the new Art movement in Japan ? 

But there is a further line of Indian Art 
development in the past which calls for 
fuller investigation than it has hithert 
received— the Hindu architecture wdiich ■ 
followed the decline of Buddhism. Vincent 
■ Smith in his fEarty History of India^ 
concludes one of his last chapters with the 
following words : — 

‘Jncha was exempt from foreign aggression for 
nearly 500 years from the defeat of Mihiragula in 
528 A.B. until the raids of Mahmud of Ghaznrat the 
beginning of the eleventh century ; and was left free to 
work out her own destiny in her own fashion. She 
cannot claim to have achieved success. The historv 
ot thjs long period is on the whole, a melancholy record 
01 a degradation and decadence in government 
literature, religion and art, with the exception of 
lemple Architecture.*' 

I do not stop here to consider the unfair- 
ness of the inference which Vincent Smith 
proceeds to draw, nameh?’, that India having 
failed during this period in self-government 
cannot be expected to achieve success in 
the future. The Buddhist Era itself, lasting • 
ior nearly a thousand years, with self-govern- 
ment and self-development, is a sufficient 
answer to such a misreading of the lessons 
liisto^x But, taking , the- .summary ^ O'pb 
this special period as it stands as substan- 
tially correct, and there can be no question 
that It was a period of decadence — what is 
the meaning of this exception of Temple 
Architecture ? Could a people, we ask. our- 
selves, who could erect masterpieces ' of 
architecture, which are still one of the 
wonders of India, have been really dedioino- 
in Vigour and national life ? Must there not 
. have been ^ som^e saving feature in the situ- 
atioii, some high and lofty ideal still re- 
maining ? The answer that I would' suggest ' 

IS that we^ have here again in India the ' 
after glow of a great Art Epoch, working , 
Itself out to a magnificent conclusion even 
when the national life itself was decliniim \ 
We .may even^ see the last rays- of light,, 
'■tog^ring on ’long after the subjection of 
, Muhammadan conquest, and purely 
: Hindu designs ;and forms. mingling -strangely 
,.,with Arabic. letterings and" .scrolls.. If this 
r be in any sense the true explanation of the ' 
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plienomenon in India, then it is strikingly 
similar to the gorgeous English Architecture 
which marked the period of England’s 
decline or the painting of the late Italian 
Renaissance. _ The same historical explan- 
ation will hold good for 

The question remains to ■ be considered 
wdiether the Natlonal Movement, which has 
sprung up today in India with such remark- 
able force and insistence, gives as yet any 
promise of producing a great Literature or 
Art ; wdiether India is actually awaking to 
joyous self-expression and finding new 
powers of poetic and artistic vitality. 

The Movement is too young in many parts 
of India to expect to see results imme- 
diately of such a kind. But no one who 
has studied closely the x'emarkable history 
of Art, Music and Literature in Bengal, 
where the Movement has -had a much 
longer time to develop, can fail to notice 
that in that Province it is an Awakening 
not merely of a class but of the people, 
and also that it has already passed its peri- 
lous early stage and advanced to that point 
where a common inspiration gives an 
atmosphere and tone to life and makes a 
great Art and Literature possible. The 
time indeed ma}^ yet be far distant when 
such fruits will be fully manifest ; it is still 
the day of small things ; but the simple 
early beginnings of a national poetry, 
music and painting, peculiarly Indian in 
character, are alread}^ visible and what is 
more, the ideal is now being sedulously 
cultivated and cherished by the people 
themselves. 

I shall not soon forget my experience on 
going with Mr. Justice P. C. Chatterji of 
Lahore to a gathering of the Bengali com- 
munity in Delhi who had met to do him 
honour. The Hall was crowded and hour 
after hour we sat still and listened, not to 
the usual formal address of welcome and 
conventional speeches and replies, but to 
what was infinitely more impressive — the 
songs and music of New Bengal, the Bengal 
of the National Movement, the Bengal of 
the Renaissance. There were the humblest 

f Prof. F. S. Western of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, has 
pointed out i,o me a passage in Dr. Hashdail’s recent treatise on 
Moral Plnlosophy, entitled ‘The Theoiw of Good and Evil,’ %vhich 
takes the same apparent anomaly in artistic 

development that ! nad already taken in this essay. Speaking - 
of tne moral decline of the late Italian Renaissance Dr. Rashdafi 
writes as follows ;*-~“High excellence in Art involves :such a 
long period of technical training that the greatest technical 
perfection of an Art iVtovement often comes long after the 
decline of the moral and intellectual forces that produced it/’- 


clerks and servants, men living on a few 
rupees a month, sitting side by side with 
College Professors, Lawyers and Doctors, 
all animated b)^ one passion— the love of 
the Motherland, and, in that Motherland, of 
Bengal. I could not, alas, understand a 
single word, but I could feel the spirit of 
the music and the poetry", and my heart 
went out to that great, suffering Bengali 
people, who could compose and sing such 
songs of their own home-land and whose 
little colony here in far-off Delhi still loved 
their mother-tongue and its music better 
than any sound on earth. While I sat there 
listening, my mind went back to a history 
I had just been reading of Calcutta life in 
the days of the ‘English fever/ when to 
learn and quote English was everything, 
and to gain a name- in Europe was the. 
pinnacle of glory. And now, — %vhat a 
change had come I No falling off, indeed, in 
brilliant English capacity, but all the heart’s 
affection, imagination, devotion, centred in 
Bengal. And what a difference in results I 
No more mere clever Western imitations, but 
the delicate, tender Eastern painting of 
Abanindra, the music and poetr}'^ of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore,— -to mention only two names 
out of many that are famous today in this 
Bengal Renaissance. I have no capacity of 
judging personally the literature, being 
ignorant of Bengali, but I have seen some- 
thing of the Art and heard something of 
the music of new Bengal, and as a student 
of history and nationality I feel confident 
that the Awakening, that is taking place is 
no artificial or galvanized movement, manu- 
factured by enthusiasts who cannot touch 
the masses, but a genuine uprising which 
the people themselves can appreciate, 
and carry forward in a thousand different 
ways. 

In other parts of India the signs are not 
so clearly marked, but it seems almost 
certain that' the lead which Bengal has 
given will be follo^ved, and w,; may perhaps 
witness in our own generation throughout 
the whole Motherland, one of those periods 
of joyous self-expression when a Nation is 
born anew and a great People finds its 
unity. The joy may be mingled with the 
travail pains of birth, difficulties may arise 
and cal! for endurance, but all this will be 
gladly suffered when Life for the younger ^ 
generation becomes" filled' with, song ‘and ’ 
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sphere may cnlthate a iaste for what is both 
national and beautiful. In Indian homes 
for instance very seldom up to the present 
has the artistic level of the past been restored ; 
the ornaments of home life have become 
degraded, not only by base imitations from 
the West, but by low appreciation of what 
is beautiful in Indian articles themselves, 
I have often almost despaired when I have 
seen in educated homes room after room 
stuffed to suffocation with tawdr}’ things 
and littered with dust, —no thought of 
simplicity and refinement, but only of 
extravagance and vulgar displa}^ Again 
I have seen literature of the feeblest and 
most vapid modern type filling up book- 
shelves and tables which might have been 
stored with the treasures of the past. The 
younger generation of educated Indian men 
and women are the natural leaders of the 
future, those on whom will rest the respon- 
sibility of carrying forward the new spirit. 
If I have convinced any one by what I have 
written that Literature and Art are not 
negligible factors amid the rush and hurry 
of modern life, but rather mighty forces 
making for national development, then my 
object will have been accomplished if here 
and there an Indian reader may find in these 
spheres some work to be accomplished for 
the Motherland. 

C. F. Andrews, 


Hope puts on her mantle gemmed %vith 
‘flowers. 

It may be asked in conclusion — and the 
quest lurt is often put to me by my own 
stiidei,itS"““-what part can be taken by the 
younger generation of Indians, who are 
inspired by llic new spirit, to further the 
Natirmal "Mo\'enient on its literary and 
artistic hide, I, would answer in the first 
inslancc, do not allow 3mur University 
culture and refinement to die away unused 
or become hardened by rough contact with 
fiiooey-niaking and business life. If you 
have aci|uireci any literary tastes from your 
arts' courses, them writing, in your 

own mother tongue, on the new national 
themes. The work that remains to be done 
in spreading by means of good literature 
the new ideas is vast, and the serious workers 
as yet are very ie\v» Think out the problems 
of national as you see them in your own 
anti in other lands, and clothe your thoughts 
in language that ma}?* appeal to your fellow- 
Iridian men and women. The problems are 
very difticuit and only by a succession of 
thinkers, viewing each subject from different 
points of view, can permanent results be 
obtained. If }mu can still further enshrine 
your tiioughts in the beautiful forms of 
poetry and art, tlie gain to your country 
will be the greater; but that is not the 
gift of a!L Every one however in his own 


COLOUR LINE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND HOW THE NEGRO IS UPLIFTING HIMSELF 

DESPITE ODDS 


T his article contains nothing but the 
impressions of the writer regarding 
a live world-topic. The data for the 
paper has been gathered in a conscientious 
manner, considerable time and effort having 
been, spent in the study of the subject. The 
author has arrived at the conclusions set 
forth, after conferring with responsible 
“white"’ and “black"" citizens of the United 
States of America. The facts ,and figures 
presented have not been carelessly or light- 


ly put together. In the preparation of the 
article the grave responsibility involved in 
the task has alwa^^s been kept prominently 
in the mind of the writer. 

This subject ought to appeal especially 
to the people of Hindostan, as they are 
confronted with “the crime of colour,” in 
their own land. To those Indians who 
have come into the realization that “w^ant 
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to help themselves in order to formulate 
programmes for the uplift of the Indian 
masses, the ' present article should have 
more than mere academic or human in- 
terest, as it is expressly written with a view 
to provide them with a few practical sug- 
gestions and food for solid thought. 

Educated Indians infrequently come 
across news narratives^ copied from Ameri- 
can newspapers, giving accounts of a 
Negro being hounded to death, illegally and 
brutally, by white “lynchers/’ They also, 
as a rule, have hazy notions of the utter 
contempt in which the coloured man is 
held by the “white” Americans. But, even 
the most highly educated people of India 
know little of the odds against which the 
Negro has constantly to contend, and of 
the wonderful progress he is making, des- 
pite the difficulties and handicaps under 
which he labours. For Indians, the strug- 
gle of the Negro to place himself on a level 
with the enlightened nations of the world, 
is fraught with lessons. 

Regarding the Negro question, the main 
thought that occurs to the writer is the in- 
justice and inhumanity meted out to the 
coloured man by the whites. To begin 
with, the Africander is not here in the United 
States of his own free will. His forebears 
did not come to America of their own ac- 
cord, but were brought here under compul- 
sion by the whites. They were kept in 
slaveiy, with rare exceptions, in the most 
abominable and wretched style ; made to do 
the white man’s work— till his fields, raise 
crops for him, keep his house In order, nurse 
his children and raise the families — and kept 
in utter ignorance. The white owner sold 
them like cattle — the white overseer swore 
at them most inhumanly and was unspar- 
ing of the lash. The last generation of the 
Negroes grew up under conditions such-as 
these ; and the present one was begotten by 
men and women whose environment and 
training was of the crudest and most dis- 
piriting nature. The Negroes of tomorrow, 
though they are being raised under condi- 
tions vastly different, and improved in many 
respects, yet are face to face with the con- 
centrated hatred and superciliousness of the 
white man, and are being forced to grow 
under the limitations and inequalities 
brought into existence by the white mafias 
colour-consciousness. 


The war of the sixties freed the Negro. 

That great and good man, Abraham Lin- 
coln, with the assistance and co-operation of"^^' 
broad-minded men In the Northern United 
States, filed away the bonds that held the 
Negro in slavery in the Southern States. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, issued 
after a bloody civil war, which raged for 
many months and caused great carnage and 
bloodshed, set the Negro free. By the beat 
of a drum the coloured man in the United 
States was given equal rights and opportu- 
nities with the whites. The law recognized 
him as the white man’s equal — gave him 
the same privileges as a citizen. 

But, the Afro-American’s equal rights 
merely exist on government documents. 
Despite the professions to the contrary, the 
pall of slavery, of inferiority, still hangs 
over the coloured man and in the year of 
Christ nineteen hundred and eight the 
Africander in America, no matter what his 
education, what his attainments or even 
how singularly successful he may have been 
in amassing the riches of this world, is 
still a mere “nigger”— liable to be hated, 
despised, maltreated and molested — even 
done to death — by the wretchedest speci- 
men of humanity, ill-mannered, boorish, 
without education, without refinement, 
without much money, Christian only in 
name, his only claim to superiority lying 
in his white hide. 

The equal opportunities that the Negro 
is enjoying are very much like the equal 
rights and privileges the people of Hindo- 
Stan are supposed to have in their own 
country. The late Queen Victoria, the 
Good, proclaimed her Indian subjects 
free denizens of the British Empire. The 
British Parliament, more than once, has 
declared that the colour, creed or country 
line made no difference whatsoever, but 
that the people of India were British citi- 
zens, with rights and prerogatives as such. 

One Viceroy after another, sent to Hindostan 
to represent His Britannic Majesty, iterated,' - 
and reiterated, time and again, in season and 
out of season, the promises made by the Bri- 
tish Sovereign and Parliament. And yet we 
are confronted in India with the baneful 
castes of ruler and ruled— we find ourselves , / , 
constantly hampered, since the natives of 
’the soil are frequently unable to \ secure ' 
even-handed justice from the law-courts in '/-i 
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criminal cases when pitted against a white 
man— we find onrselves in the back seats 
so far as the administration of the country 
is concerned, not permitted to enter the 
government service except through a small, 
dismal-looking postern gate— and the liber- 
ty of the press and the freedom of speech has 
become practically vmi esi^ because of the 
Seditious Act, et la. 

The wfiite man metes out the same treat- 
ment to coloured people in India and out of 
India. It makes little difference whether the 
coloured man is an Indian, a Chinese, a 
l^apanese or an Afro-American ; the Anglo 
Saxon and even the Latin arrogates to 
himself superiority- on the score of ‘‘colour.” 
Some white men have the far-sight to look 
ahead of them and have adjusted their 
conduct toward the brown, yellow or Negro 
racK, for the reason that they cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that the coloured races 
are “up and doing”, and marching toward 
progress and modernization. Some whites 
have charity enough to deem the coloured 
people their brethren, though most of them 
look upon them as inferior to themselves 
and therefore their behaviour often takes an 
ungracefuHv patronizing aspect. There are 
some who, in countries like Japan, Siam, 
and Persia, honestly or pretentiously show 
consideration to _ the coloured people— to 
, *yiatics and Africanders, But the average 
E.uropean and American, subconsciously if 
not consciously, betrays superior airs when 
dealing with coloured people of every origin 
and character. 

The white man in the Northern United 
States is much more charitable in his 
conduct toward the Negro than his brother 
m the Southern parts of the country. Many 
of the Southerners, I have talked with, have 
left an impression on my brain that within 
their hearts they seriously doubted whether 
the coloured men possess souls. The irony 
of this lies in the fact that these very white 
rnen, in many cases, not onlj;- have white 
children, but their unbridled, lustful lives 
have led them to propagate illegitimate 
half-breeds, and it seems at once ludicrous 
and woeful that they are capable, in the 
first instance, of endowing their progeny 
with souls, and in the latter instance pro- 
duciog soulless people* ^ 

A^ll white men in the South are not of 
such low calibre, as to consider the average 


Afro-American without a soul. Far from 
it. Some of the Southern white men are 
the_ props and pillars of Negro uplift and 
their broad-minded philanthropy has been 
the means of great beneficence to the colour- 
ed man. But, the rank and file of the 
Southern white men and women are tainted 
with the heritage of slavery da_ys. They 
still look upon the Negro as a chattel — evith 
little or no brains— without moral nature 
and with practically no genius for relinquish- 
ing the old, tirne-yvorn methods and adapt- 
ing kimself to^ the new regime of modern 
civilisation. The average, matter-of-fact 
white man, looks upon the Afro-American 
in much the same wa.y as he does upon his 
machinery — -as an automaton, to be used 
for the benefit of his yvhite master. 

It is more than a generation since the 
Negro was proclaimed a free citizen ; but 
the attitude of most Southern American 
whites toward their Negro compatriots is 
still characterised by much the same ran- 
cour. Socially, the Afro-American has no 
intei course with the white man except as 
his servant. He usually lives in the quarter 
of the toyvn designated as “Nigger-town.” 
He travels in railroad cars set apart for his 
exclusive use, as if he was affiicted with 
some dread disease wdiich he might commu- 
nicate to the white man. Even in the tram 
cars there is a portion of the carriage design- 
ed for ‘‘the betters,” where the " Negro is 
alloyved no entree. In the South and in many 
parts of the North, the White man’s church 
absolutely bars entrance to the Negro ; and 
the Negro, therefore, perforce establishes 
p aces of worship of his own. As has been 
already hinted, there are Southern yvhite 
men, yvithout number, who look upon Negro 
young w-omen, as their forefathers did on 
the slave yvomen, as preys to their lusts 
and passions, and as a result of shamefully 
forcing themselves upon poor, defenceless 
cowed-doyvn coloured women, a half-breed 
known as “Mulatto,” a cross between white 
and black, looking like both and hated by 
Dotii, IS constantly increasing. 

To such a frightful extent are the whites 

w?thT^^“ Southern States obsessed 
with a sense of their superiority over the 
as they are contemptuously call- 
ed, that woe almost always betides the 
unfortunate coloured men who, through 
dmt of perseverance, shrewd business senie 
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and bard work succeed in life and gather 
a competence. Their houses are malicious- 
set on fire ; their carriages permanent^ 
injured ; their horses lamed ; their barns 
wrecked ; their women-folk insulted and 
shamed. A cobbler friend of mine, a bright 
3mung coloured gentleman, clean cut, cons- 
cientious, clever and a painstaking worker, 
a graduate of Tuskegee, that invaluable 
school founded and presided over by Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, himself a Negro 
and an ex-siave, but recognised as an edu- 
cator and nation-builder of the highest t^^pe, 
related to me how, in a prosperous town 
in Mississippi, the automobile and estate of 
a wealthy Negro doctor were burned down 
by jealous white men, and the act was so 
astutely planned and carried out that the 
blame could not be ascribed to anyone and 
the criminals never were brought to book. 

The belief that the Afro-American is the 
Caucasian’s inferior and criminal and im- 
moral by nature is so deeph^ branded into 
the inner consciousness of the white man 
residing in the South that man^^ a Negro 
has forfeited his life for trivial social 
offences. If, rightly or wrongly, the impres- 
sion gets abroad amongst the white people 
that a Negro is showing signs of indepen- 
dence — that he is no longer subservient to 
the whites, holds his head high and is, what 
is technically called, “biggity,” he is apt to 
be mobbed, strung from a tree, and shot 
dead hy a hundred men, simultaneously — - 
and this cowardly act, perpetrated by a 
dastardly set of people, is left unpunished, to 
be repeated ad infinitum, ad natiseatmn. 
Many a Negro man, through influence of 
liquor, through frenzy of emotion or reli- 
gious ecstacy, has attempted to shake hands 
with a Southern white woman, who, through 
hysteria and inherent misconception of the 
Negro’s morality, has raised the alarm that 
a black man had dared to assault or insult 
her, and the unfortunate coloured man has 
been killed b}^ the ‘Virtuous” white men."'* 

* Booker Washington, the well-known Negro educationalist 
and reformer has issued an appeal for Justice for his race 
evoked by the promiscuous killing of blacks in the Middle West 
and Southern States - 

‘^Within the past sixty days twentv-five Negroes have been 
lynched in different parts of the United “States. Of this number 
only four were even charged with attacking women ; nine were 
lynched in one day on the charge of being connected with a 
murder *, four were lynched in one day on the charge that they 
had passed resolutions approving ihe murder of an individual ; 
three were lynched in one day on the charge that they had taken 
part in burning a gin-house ; and others' were lynched for. mis** 
cellaneous reasons. One was puhluly 'burned in open day-li^ht in pre- 
unc$ 0/ women and children’s after oil had bem poured' upon his bod^f at 


Slavery has so dulled the ethical nature of 
the average Southerner that to him the 
words of Jesus : “Let him amongst you who 
is without sin cast the first stone,” carry no 

weight. 

Yet, If we were to examine closely^ the 
white man is to blame for most of the 
immoral nature that is stated to have been 
inherited by the black man. In slavery 
da3^s, when the coloured person was con- 
sidered the personal property of his owner, 
along with cows and horses, be it remem- 
bered, the white masters of the slaves 
encouraged immorality of the most vicious 
kind amongst them, so that they would 
multiply and increase the mone3"-value of 
the white man’s estate. Like the horses 
and hogs, the white man emplo3^ed regular 
breeding methods to increase the slave 
population, and to the utter shame and 
humiliation of the Southern slave-owners, 
it must be said that in many instances they 
became conscienceless to such an extent that 
^€3?^ committed the grossest acts of immor- 
ality with a commercial end in view. With 
such a record to damn the white man, he 
is yet blatant enough to fling into the face 
of the Negro that he is immoral. There are 
very few white men in the South who take 
cognisance of this fact and make due 
allowance for it. 

The Negro is also condemned for his 
prociivit3’- for pett3" thieving. This, too, is 
a direct hand-me-down from slavery days. 
In those times the average slave was not 
allowed full rations and the food appor- 
tioned for his use was of the most miserable 
quality ; and whenever the coloured man 

Greenville, fexas, and reports state that a thousand people witnessed the 
spectacle m the open square af the towti. One other Victim was 
eighty years of age. 

“How long can our Christian civilisation stand this? iam 
making no special plea for the negro innocent or guilty, but I 
am calling attention to the danger that threaten our civilisation. 
The lynchings terrify the innocent, but they embolden the 
criminal. The criminal knows that it is much easier to escape 
the mad fury of the mob than the deliberate vengeance of the 
law ; but no man is so innocent that he can be safe at all times 
fiom the frenzy of the mob. Statistics show that during the 
past ten years an average of thirty-two negroes a year have 
been lynched on the charge of attacking women. Granting that 
thirty-two per year are guilty, is that a just reason for con- 
demning over 30,00,000 adult negro men who have no part in 
such Crime'S ? Are we, as a nation, to allow 32 criminals a year 
out of a race 10,000,000 Negroes to throw us into frenzy and 
change the complexion of our civilisation so that we are held 
up to foreign nations as an uncivilised people not governed by 
law or order ?” 

. Washington is the negro leader who was entertained at 
luncheon the White House by Mr. Roosevelt a fact which- 
endeared the President to 10,000,0<'0 coloured people in the 
United States but which rather prejudiced him with the Southern 
whites, who believe that “the negroes must be kept In their 
place,” and that the speedy execution of offeriders by the mob 
secures better results than are due to the prpce$s' of the law, 
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founc! the opportunit?, he would steal and 
appropriate any victuals he could lay his 
hanck mi. 

Reference sltould be made here to the 
manner in which the white man in the South 
employs devious methods to keep the 
coloured man indebted to himself and thus 
keeps iiim under his thumb, his virtual slave, 
though not so in name. It seems that in 
many of the Southern States it is an 
unwritten law that the Negro should re* 
iiiain with the landlord to whom he is in- 
debted until he is able to pay his debt. The 
landlord makes it his business to see that 
the day when the coloured man has paid to 
him what he owed'--the principal and high 
compound interest — shall be indefinitely 
deferred. This credit system is so operated 
r.hat merchants make exorbitant profits from 
the Negro trade. Cases have occurred when 
the ’Negro 'fled away from the plantation 
of the landlord without paying to him the 
accumulated debt, and took up work in 
another part of the State, but was forced 
back to the first place by means of threats 
and intimidation, in many instances by 
actual whipping; 

Broadly speaking, the policy of Southern 
white men has been to keep the Negro a 
serf. Schools for Negroes exist in the 
, South ; but they are not as numerous as 
they ought to be and the teachers employed 
ill them are usually inefficient. Further- 
more, the divorce laws in many of the 
Southern States, Louisiana, for an instance, 
have been too lax in favor of the 
Negro to give him a chance to progress to any 
great extent along moral lines. It has been 
reported to the writer that in certain parts 

'the .State , of Louisiana, a Negro ■■ woman 
or man can secure divorce for fifteen dollars, 
within a half hour’s time. The statement 
limy be somewhat exaggerated; but indi- 
cates the tendency of the divorce laws 
governing Negroes. 

The colour-consciousness of the United 
States, while it hampers the Negroes to a 
fearful extent, has a still more deleterious 
effect upon the whites, and is an unfortunate 
tiling^ for the community in general, since 
the Negro lias contributed a great deal 
toward the development of the Southern 
United States, and holding him back from 
making progress, eventually reacts upon: the 
nation. 


So far, the dark side of the picture has 
been shown. The evil effects of the colour- 
line operating in the United States, espe- 
cially in the Southern part of the country, 
have been described. To stop here, how- 
ever, involves injustice, to both the white 
man and the Negro in America. There is 
another side to the question — a much more 
bright, suggestive sequel to the story. 

There alwa3^s have been white men in the 
United States who have made the Negro’s 
cause their own — pleaded from platform 
and pulpit that the coloured man should 
be given a ‘khow” — advocated by means 
of the newspaper, magazine, pamphlet and 
book that reparation should be made to 
the Africander for holding him in slavery, 
by giving him a start in life — by helping 
him to help himself — by putting him on 
his feet. It was the awakened conscious- 
ness of the white man residing in the North 
which snapped the chains that held the 
Negro in slavery. As has been observed, 
the Negro still has to shake off the bonds 
that lock him in the toils of the landlord — 
he has yet to conquer the attitude of super- 
iority which the white man assumes toward 
him — he has still to improve himself men- 
tally, materially and moralhq before he can 
get the utmost out of his rights as a free 
citizen of the United , States. Highly cul- 
tivated Negroes are to be met with through- 
out the United States ; but taken as a race, 
the Afro-American is still exceedingly 
backward. White men have rendered in- 
valuable service in uplifting the Negroes 
en masse and the}^ are still doing a great 
deal in raising the status of the people, by 
improving their minds and educating them 
in thrift and useful industry. Probably 
the^ noblest and most fruitful work done by 
white people has been carried on at the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
which was ^ founded by a white man, is at 
present presided oyer by a white man, and 
has been maintained largely by means of 
funds contributed by white people.'*''* The 
work of teaching was entirely carried on 
by white men and women during the earty 
years of the life of the institution, and even 
today a fairly large percentage of teachers 
and instructors are white people. 'Like- 
wise, the institutions started by Negroes 

vicwfSrJmtflol institute, see Modern Re- 
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to help themselves have been liberally 
financed by white people in the North as 
well as in the South. 

Not only ' philanthropic motiveSj it may' 
be remarked 5 have inspired the white man, 
in every instance, to assist the Negro ; but 
economic incentives as well have acted as 
an impetus in this direction. Many of the 
Southern white men, for instance, have not 
always been actuated by altruistic motives 
in helping institutions which teach the 
Negroes the utility of living in the country 
instead of leading a vagabond life in the 
city; which insti'uct the coloured man in 
employing modern methods and machinery 
and thus increase his efficiency as a farm- 
hand and workingman ; which inculcate in 
the hearts of the Afro-Americans love for 
homes and wives. They see in these in- 
stitutions an indirect benefit to the white 
man and to the country at large. The 
Federal Government also realizes the practi- 
cal value of the schools which are taking 
into hand raw Negro boys and girls and 
turning out trained, conscientious, laborious, 
efficient, economical and patriotic men and 
women, and helps them along. 

This is stated here, not with a view to 
belittle or cast aspersions on what the white 
man is doing to further the evolution of the 
Negro. Whatever the American white man 
may do, he cannot accomplish enough to 
justify his boasting to himself or to the 
world that he is spending money and effort 
purely as a ‘‘charity.’’ His forefathers have 
done such a grievous injury to the Negro by 
enslaving his ancestors and keeping them 
in bondage and dense ignorance that it will 
require many generations of concentrated 
endeavour to uplift the Negro, before the 
debt can be fully discharged. Furthermore, 
at the present time the Negro man is the 
best all-round workingman in the farm and 
factory, and the Negro woman the best 
worker in the kitchen and nursery that 
America has. The colored laborer, in my 
mind, certainly is far superior to the scum 
that the American immigration companies 
are importing into North America. The 
Afro-American speaks, ' English — which ^ the ■ 
Latins, Greeks, Slavs and Swedes, and such 
other imports from Europe, do not. The 
warm-blooded Latins, on the slightest pro- 
vocation^ are likely to cut one another’s 
throats ; the Doukhobors front Russia, men 


and women, periodically divest . themselves 
of all their clothes and undertake extensive 
pilgrimages in search of Christ ; almost all 
■ the laborers imported from Europe, . soon 
after their arrival in America, . develop 
anarchistic tendencies ; but the Negro works 
steadily and without grumbling. If the 
coloured man has any fault at all in this 
direction, it is the same as the Hindu has. 
He is usual prone to be contented with his 
wretched lot and discontent is seldom his 
failing. He is easily intimidated as a rule, 
does not strike, nor does he partake in labor 
troubles. All these factors render him peer- 
less as a farmer and artisan. With the 
schools exerting their influence to spiritualise 
the coloured man and invest him with a 
sense of duty and responsibility, he is be- 
coming a still more invaluable citizen. 

The most hopeful sign of the Negro situa- 
tion to-day is that he is not in a drugged 
state, i3dng unconscious of his real condi- 
tion ; but is keenly appreciative of his op- 
portunities, eager to give “absent treatment” 
to his defects and failings, zealously engaged 
in filling up his deficiencies and alive and 
progressive in the best sense of the word. 
Considering the short length of time that 
has elapsed since they were freed, the Neg- 
roes have done marvellously well. To-day 
there are thousands of coloured men and 
women, cultivated and refined, engaged in 
the multifarious walks of life — all eminently 
successful. As business men, as manufac- 
turers, property-owners, financiers, and as 
workers on the farm and in dairy and other 
industries, the Negroes have shown that 
they possess the virility to score wonderful 
success in the teeth of opposition, and while 
facing almost insuperable odds, Negroes 
are proving to the vrorld at large that tlie3r 
have great talent as organisers. Despite 
what his detractors say to the contrary, 
slowly but steadily the Negro is demonstrat- 
ing that he is capable of self-government 
and competent to take the top-notch place 
in all realms of human activity. 

Already fifty-six per cent of the Negroes 
are literate. This is worthy of note, since 
a little over a generation ago the coloured 
men and women w^ere cent per cent il- 
literate. The Negroes are evincing, such a ■ 
passion to ’ educate . themselves ’ that pro- 
bably in another generation or two it will 
be . bard. to come,:across,.any, coloured.person....,,^^ 



who wii! be utterly incapable of reading 
and writing. I' urthcrmore, the wide-awake 
Negro leaders’* are not only encouraging 
literary education amongst their people, but 
are_ adv'ncating a system of instruction 
which will prepare the whole man or 
u oninn - fuliy develop the body, mind and 
lieart of the young Negro, ^he govern- 
ment of the land is looking after their pri- 
marjf education, aiming that every Negro 

f!£i' Equator’s Unique ideals and 

Modern Wevievv!^^ whicharpeared in the July issue of The 


eiuiu biiau ue proviaeo witft tne oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and write ; and the 
Negroes themselves are starting institutions 
in all vital centres with a view to give 
technical and agricultural instruction, along 
the most efficient and modern lines. Coup- 
led with this, cheap newspapers under 
Negio control, editorial and otherwise, are 

carrying on the propaganda work of Negro 
uplift ill the very heart of the rural districts. 

Saint Nihal Sing. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MOTHER OF JEEKI. ®^d of the 

pri" ■! »i through 

LKi. said lyian ne.vt morning, “I wish to return home, 
tc! you again that I have had en- m i i , 

oughotthis place; I want to c^et , fe do, wmte lord,” answered the 

old chief, “but how can eve ? The Asika has 
Maior ^ against our tribe, and but for 

p zZi:,7, 

d'ro.ty, pretty, core, dong,’ and ji, ““P *« 

’recti:" o?tL“SAi:: •‘'■p « •■■'y 

an stop here till the^ nfxt two S i believe us dead? Nor 

are up. If I am here on the m^ht a messenger, for this place is 

St full moon but one, I shall shoot We came hert for "^ 0 “^"* ’"f 

ta and then shoot myself, and vou had I iiti r ^ because you 

. you, chanc DoLoi "li” 


Alan did leave it to him, with the result 
that after long argument the priests con- 
^nted or obtained permission to produce 
Fahni and his followers, and a little w*hile 
after the great men arrived, looking very 
dejected, and saluted Alan humbly. Bidding 
the^^rest of^ them be seated, he called Fahm 
-- --.j room and asked him 
Jeeki if he and his men did not 
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said Alan, “oh ! I remember 
•rd anything more aboul 

1 “Yes, Major. Very old girl now, but 
I' strong on leg, so they say. Believe she 

;l glad go anywhere, because she public nuis- 

1, ance ; they tired of her in prison, and there 
*; no workhouse here, so they want turn her 

|- out starve, which, of course, break my heart, 

i Perhaps she take message. Some use that 

way. Only think she afraid go Ogula-land 
|, because they nasty cannibal and eat old 

1; woman.” 

I When all this w-as translated to Fahni he 

I assured Jeeki with earnestness that nothing 

I would induce the Ogula people to eat his 

( ma, moreover that for her sake they would 
never look carnivorously on another old 
woman, fat or thin. 

“Well,” said Jeekj, “I try again to get 
hold of old lady and we see. ' I pray priests 
let her out of chokey, as I sick to fall upon 
bosom, which quite true, only .so much to 
think of that no time to attend to domestic 
relation till now.” 

That very afternoon, on returning to his 
room from walking in the dismal cedar 
garden. Alan’s ears were greeted by a 


“Your ma ! 
ave you h 


asked the old woman, looking up. “ Will 
you take me to your home and support me 
or will that white lord marry me? They 
told me that the Asika had named him as the 
Mungana, and she is very jealous, the most 
jealous Asika that I have ever known. ” 

“No, mother, he would like to, but he 
dare not, _ and I cannot support you as I 
should wish, as here I have no house or 
property. You will get all this by taking 
a walk and holding your tongue. You see 
this man here ; he is Fahni, king of a great 
tribe, the Ogula. He wants you to carry 
a message for him, and by and by he will 
many you, won’t you, Fahni ?” 

“Oh! yes, — j'es,” said Fahni, “I will do 
anything she likes. No one shall be so rich 
and honoured in my country, and for her 
sake we will never eat another old woman 
whereas if she stays here she will be driven 
to the mountains, to starve in a week.” 

“Set out the matter,” said the mother of 
Jeeki, who was by no means so foolish as 


blanket with you, for which reason I have 
been cold ever since ? Where is it, thief, 

.%vhere”is it 

out, my mother, worn out,^’ he 
answered, trying to free himself. “You 
forget, honourable mother, that I grow old, 
^d you should have been dead j^ears ago. 
How can you expect a blanket to last so 
fong? Leave go of my ear, beloved mother, 
and 1 Will give you another. I have 
ravelled across the world to find you, and 
■ of your husband.” 

My husband, thief ; which husband ? Do 
you mean yoiir father, the one with ' the 
Woken nose^ who was sacrificed because you 

' -.-.c ' 
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allowed to stir. He found her lying upon a 
pile of cushions in a small room that he had 
never seen before^ which was better lighted 
than most in that melancholy abode, and 
seemed to serve as her private chamber. In 
front of her lay the skin of the lion that he 
had sent as a' present, and about her throat, 
heavily set in gold hung a necklace made 
of its claAVS, with which she was playing 
idly. 

At the opening of the door she looked up 
with a SAvift smile, that turned to a froAvn 
Avhen she saAV that he Avas folloAved by 
Jeeki. 

‘‘Say, Vernoon,’’ she asked in her langor- 
ous voice, ^‘can you not stir a yard without 
that ugly black dog at your heels ? Do 3'ou 
bring him to protect 3^11 ? If so, what is the 
need ? Have I not sworn that you are safe 
in my land 

Alan made Jeeki interpret this speech, 
then answered that the reason was that he 
knew but little of her tongue. 

“Can I not teach it to you alone, then, 
without this low fellow hearing all my 
Avoids ? Weil, it will not be for long,” and 
she looked at Jeeki in a way that made him , 
feel very uncomfortable. “Get behind us, 
dog, and Amu, Vernoon, come sit on these 
cushions at m3’' side. Nay, not there, I said 
upon the cushions — so. Now I will take off 
that ugly mask of yours, for I would look 
into 3mur eyes. I find them pleasant, Ver- 
noon,” and without waiting for his permis- 
sion, she sat up and did so. “Ah !” she went 
on, “we shall be happy when aa^ are mar- 
ried, shall we not ? Do not be afraid, Ver- 
noon, I will not eat out your heart as I have 
those of the men that AAmnt before you. We 
Avill live together until we are old, and die 
together at last, and together be born again, 
and so on and on till the end, which even I 
cannot foresee. Why do you not smile, Ver- 
noon, and say that you are pleased, and that 
you Avill be happy with me, aa^io loved you 
from the moment that my eyes fell upon you 
in sleep ? Speak, Vernoon, lest I should grow 
angry Avith you.” 

“I don’t know what to say,” answered v ' 
Alan despairingly through Jeeki, “the honour ^ 


and, if they could not attack it, AA’^ait till 
they had further newns. 

The eiiij of it was that Mother of Jeeki, 
Av’ho knew her case to be desperate at home, 
where she was in no good repute, promised 
to attempt the joiirneA" in consideration of 
ac! vantages to be receiAmd, Since she Avas 
to be turned adrift to meet her fate AAuth as 
much food as she could carr}', this she could 
do without exciting any suspicion, for who 
Avoiild trouble about the movements of a 
useless ok! thief ? Meanwhile Jeeki gaAm her 
one of the robes mdiich the Aslka had pro- 
vided for Alan, also various articles AA’^hich 
she desired, and, haAong learned Fahni’s 
message by heart and announced that she 
considered herself his affianced bride, the 
gaunt old. creature departed happy enough, 
after exchanging embraces with her long- 
lost son. 

“She Avili tel! somebody all about it, and 
we shall only get our throats cut,” said Alan 
AA^earity, for the AA^'hole thing seemed to him 
a foolish farce. 

“No, no, Major. I make her swear not 
■ spjit, on ghosts of all her husbands, and by 
Big ' Bonsa hisself. She sit tight as AA^ax, 
because she think they haunt her if she don’t, 
and I, too, by and by when I dead. P’r’aps 
she get to Ogula country and p’r’aps not. 
If she don’t, can’t help it, and no harm 
done. Break my heart, but only one old 
woman Jess. Anyhow, she hold tongue, 
that main point, and I really very glad to 
fnid my ma, who ncA^er hoped to see again. 
Heaven very kind to Jeeki, give him back 
to Jamiiy bosom,,” he added unctuously. 

That day there were no excitements, and 
to .Alan’s intense relief he saAV nothing of 
the Asika. After its orgy of AAotchcraft and 
bloodshed on the previous night, weariness 
and silence seemed to have fallen upon the 
town. At any rate no sound came from it 
that could be heard above the low, constant 
Jhiinder of the great waterfall rushing doAvn 
its precipice, and in the cedar-shadoAved 
garden Avhere Alan walked till he was 
weary, attended by Jeeki and the Oguia 
savages, not a soul was to be seen. 

^ On the following morning, when he was 
sitting moodily in his room, two priests- 
came to conduct him to the Asika. Having 
no choice, followed by Jeeki, he accom- 
panied them to her house, masked as usual,- . 
for Avithout this hateful disguise he^'-wasEmot ■ ' 
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not be well received, substituted, “to support orunda to me, and at the feast those mei 
my old parents and eight brothers and were poisoned and you mocked them in thei 
sisters who are dependent upon me, and re- pain ; also many others were taken away t< 
main hungr}?- until I return to them.” be killed for no crime.” 

^^Then I think they will remain hungry a She opened her beautiful eyes and starec 

long time, Vernoon, for while I live you at him, answering, 

shall never return. Much as I love you I “But, Vernoon, all this is not my fault 

would kill you first,” and her e 3 /es glittered they were sacrifices to the gods, and if I di< 

as she said the words. “Still,” she added, not sacrifice I should be sacrificed by th^ 
noting the fall in his face, “if it is gold that priests and wizards who live to sacrifice 
they need, you shall send it them. Yes, my Yes, myself, I should be made to drink th« 
people shall take all that I gave you down poison, and be mocked at while I died, likes 
to the coast, and there it can be put in a snake with a broken back. Or even if I es« 
big canoe and carried across the water. See caped the vengeance of the people, the gods 
to the packing of the stuff, you black dog,” themselves %vould kill me and raise up am 
he said to Jeeki over her shoulder, “and other in my place. Do they not sacrifice ir 
when it is ready I wrill send it hence.” countr}^, Vernoon?” 

Alan began to thank her, though he “No, Asika ; they fight if necessary anc 
thought it more than probable that even if kill those who commit murder. But the} 
she kept her word, this bullion would never have no fetish that asks for blood, and the 
get to Old Calabar, and much less to Eng- law they have from heaven is a law oi 
land. But she w^aived the matter aside as mercy.” 
one in which she was not interested. She stared at him again. 

“Tell me” she asked, “wmuld you have me ‘^All this is strange to me,” she said. “1 
other than I am ? First, do think me was taught otherwise. Gods are devils, and 
beautiful?” must be appeased lest they bring misfortune 

“Yes,” answered Alan honestly, “very on us ; men must be ruled by terror, or they 
beautiful, ^vhen you are quiet as now ; not would rebel and puli dowm the Great 
w’-hen are dancing as you did the other House ; doctors must learn magic, or how 

night without your robes.” would they avert spells? wizards must be 

When she understood what he meant the killed, or the people would perish in their 

Asika actually blushed a little. net. May not wt who live in a hell strive to 

“I am sorry,” she answered in a voice that beat back its flames wdth the wisdom our 

for her was quite humble. “I forgot that it forefathers have handed on to us ? Tell me, 

might seem strange In your eyes. It has Vernoon, for I would know.” 
alwa^^s been the custom for the Asika to do “You make your own hell,” answered 
as I did at feasts and sacrifices, but perhaps Alan when, with the help of Jeeki, he un- 
that is not the fashion among your women ; derstood her talk. 

perhaps they always remain veiled, as I have She pondered over his words for a while, 
heard the 'worshippers of the Prophet do, and then said, 

therefore you thought me immodest. I am “I must think. The thing is big. I 

very, very sorry, Vernoon. I pray you to wander in blackness ; I will speak wdth you 

forgive me who am ignorant, and only do again. Say now, what else is wrong with- 

what I have been taught. me ?” 

“Yes, they always remain veiled,” stam- Now Alan thought that he saw an oppor- 
mered Alan, though he was not referring to tunity for a word in season, and made a 
their faces, and as the vrords passed his lips great mistake. 

he wondered what the Asika would think if ‘ “I think that you treat your husband, that 
she could see a ballet at a London music- man whom you call Mungana, very badly, 
hall. Why should you drive him to his death ?” 

“Is there anything else wrong ?” she went : At these words the Asika leapt up in a rage, 

on gently. ' “If so, tell me that I may set it and seeking something to ^ vent her temper 

'right.” ' ^ ‘ ' ■ . on -'Violently boxed J.eekFs ears and kicked 

- . “I do not like cruelty ‘or sacrifices, .• Q\ -Mm with her sandalled foot. - 

Asika. ' I have told you ^^that bloodshed if,.,; ,/^The Mungana she exclaimed ' “that 
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beast! W'iiat have i to do tvith him? I 
hate him as 1 hated the others. The priests 
tliriist him mi me. He has had his day— let 
him go, Ifi your coimtrv do they make wo- 
men live with men whom they loathe ? I 
love xmi, Jlonsa himself knows why. Per- 
haps because you have a white skin and 
vhite thoughts. But I hate that man. 
What is the use of beJns” Asika if I cannot 
take what I love and 
Go away, Vernoon, 
angered nit% and if 
have said aliout 
think that I won! 
again she boxec! Jc 
on the shins. 

Alan rr^se and h 
door, while she stood 


owed hiniself-. towards , the 
, , . , , * her back towards 

him', yohhuog. As he was about to pass it, 
she wheeled round, wiping the tears from 
her cy€?s with lier hand and said, 

“I forjTot. I sent for vou to thank vou for 
your presents, that,” and she pointed ''to the 
lion skin, “which thev tell me you killed 

with some kind of thunder to save the life 
“hi <^annibal, and this,” and she 

pulled off the necklace of claws, then added, 

uU It back apm. And she threw it with 
all her _stren«tli straight into Jeeki’s face. 

hearing averse things, the much maltreat- 
cd jeek. uttered a howl and bolted through 
the door, %vhi!e Alan picking up the neck- 

a b„^.. She 

“Stop,” she said. “You are leaving the 

Snon^ his ^"dsbetied the thing 

upon his head, setting it all awry, then 
pushed him from the room. ^ 

verv poor indeed ” 
apartmern.''" ‘Sidj" make lovet 

cutram "f( )“"* '““™ '“‘'r •■“■y 

.inTaV, “I 

itTo mo?F PJe^seyoudo 

!L Stic! knlfJ next time, who know? 

afterward a [ gizzard, then kiss you 

afterward and say she so sorry, and hone shp 
no hurt vou. But how rh=+ 1,^1 V P® " 

Jeeki who get all kirlJ ^i 

^ ^ while you have half- 
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to make a box to bury his servant in, as he, 
the said servant, had offended her that 
mornings and doubtless the white lord wish- 
ed to kill him on that account, or perhaps 
to put him away under ground alive. 

*^Oh, my golly !’’ said Jeeki, shaking till 
his great knees knocked together, ‘^oh, my 
golly 1 here pretty go. She think 3^00 w^ant 
bury me all alive. That mean she want to 
be rid of Jeeki, because he got sit there and 
pla}' gooseberr}’' when she wdsh talk alone 
with 3mu. Oh, 3"es, I see her little game.’’ 

^Well, Jeeki,” said Alan, bursting into 
such a roar of laughter that he nearly shook 
off his mask, *^}^ou had better be careful, 
for you just told me that the Asika is not 
like a see~saw white woman, and never 
changes her mind. Say to this man that he 
must tell the Asika there is a mistake, that 
however much I should like to oblige her, I 
can’t bur}" 3mu because it has been prophe- 
sied to me that on the da}" you are buried, I 
shall be buried also, and that therefore you 
must be kept alive.” 

“Capital notion that, Major,” said Jeeki, 
much relieved. “She not want bury you 
just at present ; next 3rear perhaps, but not 
now. I tell him.” And he did with much 
vigour. 

This slight misconception having been 
disposed of, they explained to the carpen- 
ters what was w^anted. First, all the gold 
was emptied out of the sacks in which it 
remained as the priests had brought it, and 
divided into heaps, each of which weighed 
about forty pounds, a weight that with its 
box Alan considered would be a good load 
for a porter. Of these heaps there proved 
to be fift3r-three, their total value, Alan 
reckoned, amounting to about £100,000 
sterling. Then the carpenters were set to 
work to make a model box, which they did 
quickhr enough and with great ingenuity, 
cutting the wood with their native saws, 
dove-tailing it as a civilised craftsman 
would do, and finally securing it everywhere 
with ebony pegs, driven into holes which 
they bored with a hot iron. The result 
was a box that would stand any amount 
of rough usage, and, when finally pegged 
down, one that could only be opened with 
a harnmer and a cold chisel. 

This box making w"ent on for two whole 
days. As each of them was filled and peg- 
ged down, the gold _wi thin ^ being packed 


in saw-dust to keep ^ it from rattling, Alan 
amused himself in adding an address with 
a feather brush and a supply of red paint 
such as the Asiki priests used to decorate 
their bodies. At first he was puzzled to 
know what address to put, but finally de- 
cided upon the following : 

“Major A. Vernon, c.o. Miss Champers, 
The Court, near Kingsweil, England,” add- 
ing in the corner, “From A.V., Asiki-Iand, 
Africa.” 

It was all childish enough, he knew, 3'et 
when it was done lie regarded his handi- 
work with a sort of satisfaction. For, re- 
flected Alan, if but one of those boxes 
should chance to get through to England, 
it would tell Barbara a great deal, and if 
it were addressed to himself, her uncle could 
scarcely dare to take possession of it. ^ 

Then he bethought him of writing a 
letter, but was obliged to abandon the idea, 
as he had neither pen, pencil, ink nor paper. 
Whatever arts remained to them, that of 
any form of writing was totally unknown 
to the Asiki. Even in the da3"S when they 
had wrapped up the Egyptian, the Roman, 
and other early Munganas in sheets of gold 
and set them in their treasure-house, the\’- 
had no knowledge of it, for not even an 
hieroglyphic or a rune appeared upon the 
imperishable metal shrouds. Since that 
time they had evident!}" decreased, not ad- 
vanced in learning, till at the present day^, 
except for these relics and some dim and 
meaningless survival of rites that had once 
been religious, and were still offered to the 
same ancient idols, there was little to dis- 
tinguish them from other tribes of Central 
African savages. Still, Alan did something, 
for obtaining a piece of white wood, which 
he smoothed as well as he was able with a 
knife, he painted on it this message : 

“Messrs. Aston, Old Calabar, Please for- 
ward accompanying fifty-three packages, 
or as many as arrive, and cable as follows. 
All costs will be remitted. ^Champers. 
Kingsweil. England. Prisoner among 
Asiki, No present prospect of escape, but ; 
hope for best. Jeeki and I well. Allowed 
send this with gold, but perhaps no future 
message possible. Good-bye. Alan.’ ” 

As it happened, just as Alan was finishing 
this scrawl with a sad heart, he heard a 
movement, and glancing " up, - 'perceived 
standing at his side the Asika, of ..whorii he .. 
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said 111 an indifferent voice, carrying with 
you these packages. I do not know where 
it is, but these man-eaters will show you 
some of the way, and if you fail in the 
business and live to come back again, you 
shall be sacrificed to Bonsa at the next 
feast ; if you run away, then your wives 
and children shall be sacrificed. Food shall 
be given you for your journet?-, and gold to 
buy more when it is done. Noiv, Vernoon, 
tell tlierii what they have to do.’’ 

So Alan, or rather Jeeki, told them, and 
these directions were so long and minute, 
that before they were finished Asika gi*e%v 
tired of listening and went away, saying as 
she passed the captain of the compan^r^ 

Remember my words, man, succeed or 
die, but of your land and its secrets say 
nothing.” 

I hear/’ answered the captain, prostra- 
ting himself. 

That night Alan summoned the Ogula 
and spoke to them through Jeeki in their 
own language. At first they declared that 
the}^ would not leave their chief, preferring 
to stay and die with him. 

‘‘Not so,” said Fahni, “go, my children, 
that I may live. Go and gather the tribe, 
all the thousands of them wdio are men and . 
can fight, and bring them up to attack 
Asiki-land, to rescue me if I am still alive, 
or to avenge me if I am dead. As for those 
bearers, do them no harm, but send them 
on to the coast with the white man’s 
goods.” 

So in the end the Ogula said that the}^ 
would go, and when Alan woke up on the 
following morning, he was informed that 
they and the Asiki porters had already 
departed upon their journey. Then he 
dismissed the matter from his mind, for to 
tell the truth he never expected to hear of 
them any more. 


had seen nothing since the interview when 
sfie had lieateii Jeeki. 

“Whur arc those marks that you make 
iiprui lilt: iMh'irJ, Vernoon ?” she asked sus- 
pieioiHly. 

Willi the afi:sistaiice of Jeeki, who kept at 
a respectful distance, he informed her that 
they were a message in writing to tell the 
wi'iite men at the coast to forward the gold 
to fiis starving family. 

“Gb I” she said, “f never heard of writing* 
shall teach it me. It will serve to pass 
the time tit! we are married, though it will 
not be of much use afterwards, as we shall 
rse^'CT be separated any more, and words are 
better than marks upon a board. But,” she 
added cheerfully, “ I can send away this 
!.)iack dog of and she looked at 

•Jeeki, “and he can write to us. No, I 
cannot, for an accident might happen to 
him, and they tell me you say that if he 
dies, you die also, so he must stop here 
always. What have you in those little 
boxes r” 

“The gold you gave me, Asika, packed in 
loads.” 

“A small gift enough,” she answered con- 
temp tur> us iy, “would you not like more, 
since you value that stuff? Well, another 
time you shall send all you want. Mean- 
while the porters are waiting, fifty men and 
Ifiree, as you seat me word, and ten spare 
ones to take the place of any who die. But 
how they will find their way, I know not, 
since none of them have ever been to the 
coast.” 

An idea occurred to Alan, who had small 
faith in iceki’s “Ma” as a messenger, 

“The Ogula prisoners could show them,” 
he said, “at any rate as far as the forest, and 
alter that they could find out. May they 
not go, Asika ?” 

“If you will,” she answered carelessly. 

“Lei them be ready to start to-morrow, at 
the dawn, ail except their chief, Fahni, who 
must stop here as a hostage. I do not trust 
those Oguia, who more than once have 
threatened to make war upon us,” she added ; 
then turned and bade the priests bring in 
the bearers to receive their instructions. 

Presently they came, picked men all of 
them, under the command of an Asiki cap- 
tain, and with them the Ogula, w^hom she 

summoried also. ^ ^ ^ '• in order ^ to\ secure— what ? About 

Go where the white lord sends ^^i‘oo,ooo ^ worth /of "gold which^ of course^ 
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he never %voiiicl secure, as it would certainly 
vanish or be stolen on its way to the coast. 
For this gold he had become involved in a 
dreadful complication which would cost him 
much misery and, sooner or later, life itself, 
since he could not marry that beautiful 
savage, Asika, and if he refused her she 
would certainly kill him in her outraged 
pride and fury. 

Day by day she sent for him, and when 
he came, assumed a new character, that of 
a woman humbled by a sense of her own 
ignorance, which she was anxious to amend. 
So he must play the role of tutor to her, 
telling her of civilised peoples, their laws, 
customs, and religions, and instructing her 
how to write and read. She listened and 
learned submissively enough, but all the 
while Alan felt as one might who is called 
upon to teach tricks to a drugged panther. 
The drug in this case was her passion for 
him, which appeared to be veiy genuine. 
But when it passed off, or when he was 
obliged to refuse her, what, he wondered, 
would happen then ? 

Anxiety and confinement told on him far 
more than all the hardships of his journey. 
His health ran down, he began to fall ill. 
Then, as bad luck would have it, walking 
in that damp, unhealthy cedar garden out 
of which he might not stray, he contracted 
the germ of some kind of fever which in 
autumn was very common in this poisonous 
climate. Three da 3 \s later he became de- 
lirious, and for a week after that hung be- 
tween life and death. Well was it for him 
that his medicine chest still remained in- 
tact, and that, recognizing his own symp- 
toms before his head gave way, he was able 
to instruct Jeeki what drugs to give him 
at the different stages of the disease. 

For the rest his memories of that dreadful 
illness always remained very vague. He had 
visions of Jeeki and of a robed woman 
whom he knew to be the Asika, bending 
oyer him continually. Also it seemed to 
him that from time to time he was talking 
with Barbara, which even then he knew 
must be absurd, for how could they talk 
across thousands of miles of land and sea. 

At length his mind cleared suddenly, and 
he awoke ^ as from a nightmare to find him- 
self lying in the hall or room where he had 
jalways^been, feeling quite cool and .without-.. 
i'pain>; buf so weak that it was an effort to ’ 


him' to lift his hand. He stared about him, 
and was astonished to see the white head 
of Jeeki rolling uneasily to and fro upon 
the cushions of another bed near by. 

‘Teeki,’' he said, *‘are you ill, too, Jeeki ?*” 

At the sound of that voice his retainer 
started up violently. 

^‘What, Major, you awake ?’’ he said. 
“Then thanks be to all gods, white and 
black, yes, and \^ellow too, for I thought 
^mur goose cooked. No, no, Major, I not ill, 
only Asika say so. You go to bed, so she 
make me go to bed. You get worse, she treat 
me cruel ; you seem better, she stuff me with 
food till I burst. All because you tell her 
that you and I die same da}^ Oh Lord 1 
poor Jeeki think his end very near just now, 
for he know quite well that she not let him 
breathe ten minutes after you peg out. Jeeki 
never pray so hard for anyone before as he 
pray this week for you, and by Jingo ! I think 
he do the trick, he and that medicine stuff, 
which make him feel very bad in stomach,” 
and he groaned as under the weight of his 
many miseries. 

Weak as he was, Alan began to laugh, and 
that laugh seemed to do him more good than 
any thing that he could remember, for after 
it he was sure that he would recover. 

Just then an agonized whisper reached 
him from Jeeki. 

“Look out !” it said, “here come Asika. 
Go sleep and seem better, Major, please, or 
I catch it hot.” 

So Alan almost shut his eyes and la}?' still. 
In another moment she was standing over 
him, and he noticed that her hair was dis- 
hevelled and her eyes were red as though 
with weeping. She scanned him intently for 
a little while, then passed round to where 
Jeeki lay and appeared to pinch his ear so 
hard that he wriggled and uttered a stifled 
groan. 

“How is your lord, dog ?” she whispered. 

“Better, O Asika, I think . that last medi- 
cine do us good, though it make me very sick 
inside. Just now he spoke to me and said 
that he hoped your heart was not sad be- 
cause of him, and that ail this time in his 
dreams he had seen and thought of nobody 
but you, O Asika.” 

“Did he?” asked that lady, becoming in- 
tensely interested. . ‘ ‘Then. tel 1 .dog, .ivhy ... 

is he ever, calling upon one Bar-bar-a? 
Surely that is a womans name?'’'' 
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no,” she answered, ^^the weather is 
very fine* It is I — I who have rained, be- 
cause I thought you die.” She wiped his 
forehead with the soft linen of her robe, 
then went on, “But you will not die ; say 
■ that you wdll live, say that you will live for 
me, Vernoon.” 

He looked at her, and, feeble though he 
was, the awfulness of the situation sank into 
his soul. 

“I hope that I shall live,” he answered. 
“I am, hungry, please give me some food.” 

Next instant there was a tumult near by, 
and when Alan looked up again it was to 
see Jeeki, vtry lightly clad, flying through 
the door. 

“It will be here presently,” she said. 
“Oh ! if you knew what I have suffered, if 
you only?' knew. Now you will recover whom 
I thought dead, for this fever passes quickly, 
and there shall be such a sacrifice — no, I for- 
got, you hate sacrifices — there shall be no 
sacrifice. There shall be a thanksgiving, and 
every woman in the land shall break her 
bonds to husband or to lover, and take him 
whom she desires without reproach or loss. 

I will do as I would be done by; that is the 
law you taught me, is It not ?” 

This novel interpretation of a sacred doc- 
trine, worthy’' of Jeeki himself, so paralysed 
Alan's enfeebled brain that he could make 
no answer, nor do anything except wonder 
what would happen in Asiki-land when the 
decree of its priestess took effect. Then Jeeki 
arrived with something to drink, which he 
swallowed with the eagerness of the conva- 
lescent, and almost immediately went to 
sleep in good earnest. 

{To be continued,) 


“Yes, O Aslka, that h the name of his 
mother, also of one of his sisters, whom, 
after you, he loves best of anyone, in the 
wfioie’* world. When y’ou are here he talks 
of them, but when you are not here he talks 
of no one hut yoiu Although he is so sick, 
he renieiTibers" white man's custom which 
telH him that if is very wrong to say sweet 
things to lady’s face till he is quite married 
to her. After that they say them always.” 

She looked at him suspiciously, and mut- 
tering, 

“Here it is otherwise* For your own sake, 
man, I trust that you do not He,” left him, 
and, drawing a stool up beside Alan’s bed, 
sat herself ciowm and examined him carefully, 
touching his face and hands with her long 
thni lingers. Then noting how white and 
wasted he was, of a sudden she began to 
•weep, saying beUveen her sobs, 

'“Oh ! if you should c!ie,Vernoon, I will die 
also, and be bom again, not as Asika, as I 
'have been for ^ so many generations, but as a 
' white woman, that I may^ be with you. Only 
first,” she added, setting her teeth, “I will 
sacrifice every wizard in this land, for they 
have brought the sickness on you by their ' 
_ magic, and f will burn Bonsa-Town and cast- 
its gods to me it in the flames, and the Mim- 
gana with them. And then amid their ashes 
I will let out my life,” and again she began 
to weep very piteously and to call him by 
endearing names and pray him ' that he 
would not die. 

Now Alan thought it time to wake up. He 
opened his eyes, stared at her vacantly, and 
asked if it were raining, which indeed it 
might have been, for lier big tears were fall- 
ing on his face. She uttered a gasp of joy. 
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of whom not an unkind word or a mean 
act is recorded. That she was ambitious 
there is no doubt, but though her extraor- 
dinary rise in life may have dazzled her 
at the outset, it eventually cost her much 
suffering and, in her lonely ^ old age, her 
husband dead and her only child a prisoner, 
the ** parvenue ” Duchess may have regret- 
ted the more peaceful career that might 
have been hers in her native province. 

In the seventeenth century, there lived in 
Poitou, between La Rochelle and Niort a 
country gentleman, named Alexandre 
Desmier, Lord of Oibreuze. His family had 
for the last six hundred years occupied an 
honourable position in the country, but, 
when our story opens, its fortunes were on 
the decline : the Desmier de’ Oibreuze were 
zealous Huguenots and had suffered severe!}^ 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century. By his first wife Jacqueline Pous- 
sard de Vaudre, Alexandre d’ Oibreuze had 
several children. Eleonore, the subject of 
this sketch, was born on January 3rd 1639, 
at her father’s manor house of Oibreuze, 
near Usseau ; she was one of a numerous 
family and was reared in the habits of 
homely simplicity that reigned in remote 
provinces like Poitou. The girl grew up 
beautiful and intelligent, with a sunny joy- 
ousness of temper that was irresistibly fasci- 
nating. Her charming personality attract- 
ed the attention of the Princess de Tarente, 
wife of Henri de la Tremoille, one of the 
great nobles of his day ; it was usual at 
that time for young women of good birth 
and reduced fortunes to belong to the house- 
hold of some great lady and Eleonore’s 
family considered her fortunate when in 
1662, the Princess engaged the handsome 
‘‘Poitevine” as her companion. 

The Princess w^as by birth a German, the 
daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; 
her husband like herself, was a Huguenot 
and therefore all the more interested in the 
daughter of Alexandre Desmier. 

When at the age of tw'enty-three, Eleo- 
nore accompanied her mistress to Cassel, 
then to Flolland, where the Prince took 
service in the Dutch army, she little thought 
that she was bidding her native country a 
lifelong adieu. . In Germany she met her 
fate ; among the illustrious personages who 
crossed her path, were three brothers of the 
house of . Bninswipk;, ^ the sons of George, ,,, 
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raised tlie status of her adopted country in 
the diplomatic world. 

Her tiny Court was magnificently ap- 
pointed and the Italian traveller Gregorio 
Leti, is loud in his praise of the furniture^ 
horses and carriages, the beauty of the gar- 
dens and, above all, of Eleonore’s social 
talents and excellent taste ; she seems to 
have invested her German surroundings 
with her own graceful charm. A number 
of her countrymen, chiefly Huguenots, had 
come to Celle at her invitation, bringing 
With them a faint aroma of courtly and 
cultured Versailles. Strange to say, the 
, chief military appointments of the duchy 
were given to Frenchmen : Jeremie Chauvet, 
Messieurs de Beauregard, de Launay, de 
Ridonet, de Boisdavid, de Suzannet, de 
Lescours, de Vaux, de Malortie, de Bois- 
clair, de la Fortiere, de Vergne, de Pouguet, 
Henri Desmier d’Olbreuze, our heroine’s 
half brother, filled important posts ; the 
Marquise d’Olbreuze, the Marquise de la 
Rochegiffart, Mesdemoiselles de la Motte, 
de Charriard and de la Fortiere were ladies 
in waiting to the Duchess. The descendants 
of many of these refugees may, to this day, 
be traced in the country where they were 
hospitably made welcome. The Duke shared 
his wife’s partiality for ever3rthing French ; 
and he and his brother together paid the 
expenses of a company of French actors, 
who alternately resided at Hanover or at 
Celle. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
1685 and the persecution of the French 
Huguenots that followed, somewhat cooled 
the friendship that mutual convenience had 
formed between Louis XIV and the sovereign 
of Celle ; George William and his Duchess 
bitterly resented the French King’s refusal 
to ^exempt Eleonore’s relations from the 
pains and penalties that they incurred as 
protestants^ and, having failed in their 
attempt to improve the social condition of 
their ®‘Poitevin” cousins, they extended still 
more lavish hospitality to the French 
'refugees. On one occasion, it was noticed 
'that at a State banquet at Celle, the duke 
was the only 'German present and he found 
himself obliged to answer the criticisms of 
his ' countrymen , by , protesting , that , the 
French inyasion . in no way diminished his 
deyotion -tp his fatherland.^ 

; :Sp\ 'far,;-: Eleonore’s career,, may be-said' to 


have been a successful one ; she had attained 
a position to which, in her wildest dreams, 
the dowerless daughter of Alexandre 
Desmier could not have aspired, but the 
second half of her life was marked by acute 
suffering and her trials began with the 
marriage of her only child. 

Although Duke George William had un- 
wisely bound himself to leave his territorial 
possessions to his brother’s children, he was 
prepared to bestow a large fortune on his 
daughter, who ranked as an heiress as well 
as a beauty. Her betrothed, the prince of ^ ■ 
Wolfenbiittei, died when she was ten years ' 
old and since then several princes had sought ' ; 

her hand. 

Sophia Dorothea had inherited her ■ 
mother’s tall figure, dazzling • complexion , 
and large, dark eyes. She was intelligent ' 
and well educated, impulsive and warm- 
hearted, headstrong, gay and lively ; 
evidently there was more of the French 
than of the German element in her compo- 
sition, The princes of Sweden, Denmark, , 
and Nassau wished to marry her, but none 
of these suitors were encouraged by her ■' ’ 
uncle, the Elector Ernest Augustus, He ' 
and his wife were fearful that this neice’s ' 
husband might reject the renunciation 
signed before his marriage by Duke George, 
and thus destroy their cherished scheme of 
uniting under one head, the , possessions of ' ■ /lij 
the house of Guelfe and, to avoid this, . they' ' ^ \ 
worked to bring about an alliance between 
their only son George Louis and his first ' y 
cousin. 

Over and over again, the Electress had ■. ' 
expressed her contempt for the French “par- w ' 
nenue” and her child, but political ambition 
proved the stronger passion and both she 
and her husband resolutely' worked on ' the 
Duke of Celle’s naturally weak character. 

To Eleonore, the scheme was distasteful ; ■ 

she knew that the cold, selfish George Louis, 
with his low taste and morbid reserve, was " ■ - . ' ’ 

no mate for her handsome high-spirited ; 
child, whose French blood and breeding un- >1’: 

fitted her for the life that lay before her at^ ; 

the Elector’s Court, but her objections were . ,, ■’I''-' 

overruled and she had to yield to the inevit- 
able. “I imitate her pretended satisfaction” I 

.writes d’Arcy,the,.French envoy, :tQ,,,.whom...ihe. , 

Duchess had confided her misgivings. , 

The marriage 'took', place, on December's- 
and, t68a. The bride was ' only. sixteen^' the* ' ■ ' * 
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briiiegroiMii six years older* Ten months 
iater^ in Ckttober^ i68j, a son^ the future 
Cieorge 11 f)f Great Britain was born to 
theiiii but even then Sophia Dorothea's 
nia fried life was a miserable failure. The 
prince openly neglected his wife and spent 
his time in the compan}? of Melusina von 
Schulenberg and the Countess Platen, who, 
many years later, acquired an unenviable 
notoriety in England as Duchess of Kendall 
and Lady Darlington. Sophia Dorothea 
was not of a submissive and uncomplaining 
nature ; she sought, at first, to forget her 
matrimonial troubles: in the winter of 
she joined her husband and his father 
at Venice, and, like a child let loose, flung 
herself into a vortex of amusement. Then, 
when, after the birth of her daughter, who 
eventually became Queen of Prussia, her 
life at Hanover became intolerable, she 
openly ^expressed her detestation of her 
husband^s favourites. Remembering the 
kindly and courteous French refugees, 
among whom her childhood had been spent, 
she often exclaimed— would be happier 
as a Marquise at the French Court than 
^ ; ; as" , the ^ wretched princess of Hanoverd' ' 
Hanover being at that time at war with 
r ranee, her impetuous speech was construed 
into an expression of hatred towards- her 
liusbandV country! Even her children,, 
were ^ taken from her and the Electress' , 
Sophia alone had a voice in their education. 

the final ^ catastropjiy that made Sophia 
Dorothea lifelong prisoner is one of those ■ 
mysterious historical dramas that- have-, not .. 
been and probably never %vill be satisfac-. 
torily explained. I'he papers that might 
throw a light ^iipon the matter have'.un- 
accoimtabiy disappeared, but from the 
Slight evidence that is forthcoming, the 
unfortiinafe princess seems more sinned 
against than sinning. 

During j:he winter of i6B8, there appear- ■ 
ed at the Court of Hanover a young noble- 
man, Count Philip von Konigsmark, whose 
lam.ily, had long been on friendly terms 
with the Duke' and Duchess of Celle* He 
was handsome,^ chivalrous and brilliant, 
out Ins wild life and adventures were well 
known throughout Germany and':his; openly 
professed devotion for the young princess 
of Hanover was,, to say the least it: ■ ' 
imprudent. ■ ^ 

When Konigsmarfe appeared bn’/theac^pe , ” ■ 


Sophia Dorothea was ^smarting nnder her 
father's refusal to assist her in obtaining a 
judiciai separation from her husband and 
Count Philip’s professions of devotion were 
all the more welcome. Prince George w*as 
at Berlin, but Iiis favourites, who remem- 
bered Sophia's biting words of contempt, 
sent him garbled and distorted versions of 
her conduct in his absence and laid a stress 
upon Konigsmark's frequent visits to the 
Palace. One July day, in 1694, the Count 
as usual, spent the evening with the princess 
and her ladies ; from the moment he left 
their presence, he disappeared from mortal 
view ! 

Tradition points out a doorway in the 
Palace of Hanover, where it is said, the 
princess's champion was stabbed by her 
husband’s orders at the suggestion of Count- 
ess Platen. 

In vain did Konigsmark’s sisters, one of 
whom Aurora was all powerful at the 
Saxon Court, summon the Government of 
Hanover to give some explanation of their 
brother’s disappearance. Their demands were 
.set aside. 

Although in an official note to its envoys 
abroad the same Government thought it fit 
to state that there was no connection 
between the ‘^certain coolness” that existed 
in the heir apparent’s ‘hnenage” and the 
unaccountable disappearance of Philip von 
Konigsmark, its proceedings belied this 
statement. Immediately after the tragedy, 
the princess’s papers were seized, her atten- 
dants were arrested and she herself sent to 
the solitary" Castle of Ahlden in her father’s 
duchy of Celle to await the decision of the 
magistrates who %vere appointed to judge 
.the. cause. 

The selfish and grasping policy that had 
promoted the princess’s ill starred marriage 
was again at wmrk to make her a helpless 
prisoner for the rest of her life. Had the 
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cross examination still exist in the archives 
of Hanover: she owned that her conduct 
had been ‘‘‘imprudent/’ that appearances 
'yv'ere against her, but she earnestly denied 
any graver charge. Me lie. de Knesebeck, 
her ladj^ in waiting, although threatened 
with torture, energetically protested that 
her mist ress was innocent and that she never 
received Konigsmark except in her attend- 
ant's presence. 

Tbe princess’s judges desired that she 
should reply in person to the accusations 
brought against her, but this the Govern- 
ment of Hanover refused to permit : the 
presence of a young and still beautiful 
womsn, her vehement protests, might have 
defeated its object. Duke George of Cell 
had become a mere puppet in his brother’s 
hands, but Eleonore, although she could 
no longer influence her husband, moved 
“heaven and earth,” says the Hanoverian 
cauncillor Hattorf, to secure a fair trial for 
her daughter. Her efforts, alas, proved vain ! 

On the 30th of December, 1695, 
tence was issued : the princess was deprived 
of her fortune, prohibited from marrying 
again and henceforth she was to be known 
as the Duchess of Ahlden from the name of 
the Castle, where at the age of twenty-nine 
she w:as i mmured for the rest of her life. 

That the proceedings against Sophia 
Dorothea were conducted unfairly, seems 
certaim, but it is difficult, the necessar}?' evi- 
dence being wanting, to prove this other- 
wise than by inference ; even in the private 
eorrespondence of the prolific letter-%vriter, 
the Electress Sophia, the letters penned 
during her daughter-in-law’s trial have been 
suppressed. 

Our paper deals with Eleonore d’ Olbreuze, 
rather than with her daughter ; time and 
space forbid us to quote the historical writers, 
Germatn and English, who, of late years, 
have endeavoured to unravel the story of 
the unfortunate consort of our first Hano- 
verian sovereign. 

The blow that shattered Sophia Doro- 
thea’s life was fatal to her mother’s happi- 
ness. Having failed to obtain for her child 
the fa ir trial to which she was entitled, 
Eleonore endeavoured, at least, to comfort 
the urafortunate princess, who in the full 
flush of womanhood, beautiful, high spirited, 

' sensitive and' generous^ was condemned; 'to /a 
living death. At her request, M. deCasa.can, 




a Huguenot minister, visited Ahlden, where 
he found the prisoner ‘fin despair.” Later 
on, the duchess was allowed to see her 
daughter at stated intervals ; but these visits 
must have well nigh broken her heart : 
Sophia Dorothea was treated with unsparing 
severity : her attendants had to bind them- 
selves by oath to let no one approach her; 
day and night, she was closely guarded, 
she could receive neither letters nor visits 
without the express permission of her father 
and father-in-law. 

Both Eleonore and her daughter made 
frantic efforts to break the iron bonds that 
slowly crushed the prisoner’s high spirits. 
In 1698, William III of England visited Cell 
and the Duchess entreated him to interfere 
on behalf of the princess, but du Heron, the 
French envoy, informed his Government 
that Duke George made his guest understand 
that he brooked no interference in his 
domestic affairs. That same year, Sophia 
Dorothea humbled herself so far as to write 
to her husband, who, his father being dead, 
was now Elector of Hanover ; after begging 
his pardon for having displeased him, she 
asked to be allowed to “embrace her dear 
children”, after this, she adds — “I would die 
content”. She wrote in the same strain to 
the Electress Sophia, but the answer to both 
letters was a stern refusal. 

Her mother’s visits were her only comfort ; 
we are told that the Duchess, on these 
occasions, wept so abundantly that her ej^e- 
sight became seriously impaired. It ' is 
pleasant to hear that the French “emigres”, 
among whom Sophia Dorothea had grown 
up, remained faithful toiler in her downfall ; 
in due course of time, they too were allowed 
to see her and the archives of Hanover 
mention the Marquise d’Olbreuze, Messieurs 
de Beauregard, de la Bessiere, de Malortie, 
de Lescours, de St. Laurent, de Maulevrier, 
de Pibrac, de Biemont, among those who, 
at long intervals, were permitted to visit 
the Duchess of Ahlden. 

In 1705, the Duke of Celle died; he had . 
become a mere puppet in the hands of his 
ambitious sister-in-law and he kept the 
promise made to his brother that he would . 
never see his daughter again, but although 
his wife was unable to influence him in the 
matter that lay nearest her heart, -shei'vproyed-.^ 
herself to the last a devoted nurse and com- 
'pariion. After his death,' :-she retired to her ! 
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was buried without any pomp in the Church 
of Celle. She bequeathed her fortune to her 
grand-children, with the life interest to 
their mother, to wdiom she left her jewels, 
furniture and her property in Poitou. Sophia 
Dorothea was not allowed to attend her 
mother’s death-bed, but the lengthy business 
letters that she wrote to Chapuzot, Eleo- 
nore’s French ‘hntendant/' prove with what 
attention and care she strove to carry out 
her parent’s wishes. Another letter, written 
to Ramdohr, one of her business advisers, 
gives us an insight into the workings of the 
prisoner’s mind. We gathe; 
some 3^ears 
thea iiad bowed 


ilower house, at Lilnebourg, ; ■ whence . she 
emerged the fo11owifig_year to be present at 
her gmncklaiighter’s marriage to the Prince 
roya! of Prussia. The father of Frederick the 
Creat, if we may believe his daughter the 
Margrn.vine de ‘Bairenth, was anything but 
an amiable character, but he wrote kmdly 
to his unfortunate mother-in-law, who, in her 
answer thanks him for his ‘^obliging letteri’ 
and pathetically alludes to her “sad condi- 
tion” anti to her earnest, but, alas, vain wish, 
to make acquaintance with. '.her young 
datighteriS’ bridegroom. 

When in 171:4, the Elector of Hanover 
ascended the British throne as George ■ I, 
to the exclusion of the royal Stuarts,., , Eleo- 
■ more and her grand-cliildren,- the Prince, of 
AValesandthe Queen of Prussia, ^ made a 
final attempt to break the iron circle that 
shut out the prisoner of Ahlden from-- the 
. outer world, but again their efforts proved 
useless. 

Three years later, in 1717, the widowed 
Duchess asked her son-in-law’s permission 
to remove her residence from Liinebourg 
to the Palace of Celie, which was nearer 
Ahlden. Her request was granted and in 
the home of her brilliant married life, Eleo- 
nore spent her declining years. In spite of 
her increasing infirmities, she continued to 
visit her daughter, to provide her with 
books and to write her long letters, that 
unfortunately have been destroyed or lost. 
In her days of splendour, the Duchess had 
been noted for her generosity, and her 
charitable spirit seemed to increase as time 
went on, she gave large sums of money to 
the poor of Celle after carefully inquiring 
into the merits of each case; even her 
cousins and dependants in distant Poitou 
were not forgotten. She had inherited from 
her father certain lands, the revenues of 
which she bestowed on her less fortunate 
relatives. 

On February 5th, 1722, Eleonore d’Ol- 
breuze breathed her last, surrounded by 
the faithful French attendants, whose de- 
votion had brightened the isolation of her 
old age ; even her bitter enemy, the Ger- 
man duchess'of Orleans, was struck "by the 
piety and peacefulness of her death : “The 
Duchess of Celle,” she writes, “has made a 
beautiful endr- God grant that mine 'may 
be like hers !” ^ 

„ According to her express ■ wj$h^ .'Ekoporie 


:r that,., , after^ 
of acute suffering,. Sophia Doro- 
in submission Ao God’s 
Higher Will. After alluding to the birth 
of her first grandchild, she whites : “Divine 
Providence" has provided for my children. 
It will also provide for their mother as is 
best for her. I trust all that concerns me 
to Its care. I could not be in safer hands.” 
Twenty years later, on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1726, the princess resigned her weary 
spirit into the Divine Hands, whom she had 
learnt to trust. The States of Hanover ex- 
pressed a desire that she should be buried 
as a sovereign’s daughter, but George I, 
declared that the Duchess of Ahlden was a 
stranger for whom no official mourning 
should be worn and Sophia’s coffin was 
quietly laid by that of her mother in the 
Guelfe chapel at Celle, 

One year later, when George I wms visit- 
ing Hanover, a letter was put into his hands, 
in which the wife he had so cruelly treated 
summoned him to meet her at the judg- 
ment seat of God before the year was out ! 
On reading the lines, he was struck with 
apoplexy and shortly afterw^^ards, on the 
iith of June, 1727, he expired, leaving the 
memor}^ of a man, in whose character it is 
difficult to discover one single redeeming 
virtue. 

Two years_ later, Eleonore’s lands in 
Poitou were sold by her grandchildren, 
George II and the Queen of Prussia, to one 
of their relatives, the Chevalier de Gagemont, 
but although their connection with France 
was severed, our Hanoverian Kings remem- 
bered 'and willingly acknowledged ■ their 
French parentage. When the Revolutionary 
outbreak drove thousands of* “emigres” to" 
England, those^ who like the Demoiselles de 
ST.r Herrnine ^'were ^ able. to - prove' -"their re*- 
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lationship to the British sovereign, received 
important gifts of money* Another refugee, 
the Baron cle (iuilhermy, whose wife Melle. 
de Lamhertye was descended from Helene 
d’Olbreiize, Marquise de Lescours, our hero- 
ine’s sister, was on cordial terms with the 
Duke of Kent. We have had occasion to 
peruse the roval Duke’s kindly letters to 
his French cousin, letters that are treasured 
to this day by the ‘‘emigre’s” descendants. 

The illustrious women, Empresses, Queens, 
Electresses and Princesses, from whom His 
Majesty Edw^'ard VII derives his descent, 


might possibly consider the French ‘‘par- 
venue” much in the same light as she was 
regarded by the haughty Elcctress Sophia, 
but to us, the contrast between her obscure 
birth and her sovereign rank, no less than 
her talent and beaut\q her faithfulness to her 
friends, her charity to the poor and above 
all, her martyrdom as a .mother, render 
Eleonore Desmier d’Olbreuze, Duchess ■ of 
Celle, an interesting and, in some respects, 
a sympathetic character* , 

Barbara de Courson, 


BUDDHISM IN BENGAL— HOW IT CAME TO DISAPPEAR 


T he gradual decline and ultimate dis- 
appearance of Buddhism from the land 
of its birth must strike every oriental 
scholar as an inexplicable puzzle, destined 
to perpetuate learned controversies about 
the real cause. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Shastri, late Principal of the Calcutta Sans- 
krit College, and a distinguished member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, hazarded 
an opinion in the following words ; — 

* Whatever might have been the fate of Buddhism 
in other parts of India, in the Provinces of Eastern 
India, it had to suffer serious persecutions ; may, it 
may be said, that Buddhism was expelled from Eastern 
India b}^ fire and sword 

This opinion appears to be based more 
upon the use of disreputable epithets (to be* 
found in Brahmanical literature) against the 
Buddhists by calling them “thieves and 
robbers,” than upon tangible facts of history. 
But better proofs may be still available in 
North Bengal to throw doubt upon the 
correctness of this learned opinion. 

Bengal was one of the well-known nur- 
series of the Mah^yana School of Buddhism, 
which introduced and established on a firm 
footing, a system of ymage-worship of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattwas, and thereby 
secured a strong popular support, as .strong ' 
as could be reasonably conceived. ‘ 

’ Buddhist kings o£ the Pala dynasty ruled . 
over the Eastern Provinces of India, as 'Lord-:' 
’ « j. k,i, rxi?, p. rn ^ .;;T 


Protectors of this faith, until the kings of 
the Sena dynasty came to gain a partial 
supremacy over some parts of the country. 
Fire and sword could, therefore, get a chance 
only during the short ascendancy of the Sena 
kings, before they were driven back by the 
Moslems. 

Have we any proofs to support the theoiy 
of fire and sword during this short interval ? 
The Sena kings were, undoubtedly, staunch 
supporters of the Brahminical re^dval, that 
was then going on in all parts of India. 
But were they really so blind to their own 
interests as to exasperate their Buddhist 
subjects with fire and sword ? 

Bijaya Sena Deva, the first monarch of 
this dynasty, could not achieve more than a 
partial occupation of Varendra, where he is 
said to have flourished according to the 
account left by his son and successor, Ballala 
Sena Deva, in the preface of his great work, 
the Danasagara. He too could not sub- 
jugate the whole country, although he- is 
credited with the conquest and rebuilding 
of the historic city of Gauda. His son,' 
King Lakshmana, embellished the city . of 
his father, and established a kingdom, which 
was soon after dismembered by the Moslem 
invasion. 

'■■■■ -'If^'any of'ihe 'Sena kingS''Fad^^''a''''rqat''chIhc^^ 

■ of expelling the Buddhists- by -fire ahd^ 'swbM,:""’"^ 

he could be no other than King Lakshmana:' 
"But -we have some .proofs, still, available 'in ■ 

, North Bengal, —something better" than a'' 
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mere conjectiirt%-~*~to show that his attitude 
towards Buddhism could not have been ab- 
solutely hostile. 

Piiriisliottama Deva, a celebrated Buddhist 
Sc!it)lar of the day, was employed^ by King 
Lakshmana to compile a newy edition of the 
Paninian grammar, whjch, still goes^by the 
name of Bhasavriik^ The name discloses 
the secular character of the compilation, 
and the work itself discloses the fact ^that it 
was concerned only with thenon-Vedic rules 
of Panini’s Grammar. The annotator, Sri- 
stidhar Acharya, gives us the motive for the 
compilation of non-Vedic rules alone. He 
says,— the Vedic ceremonies having died 
out, King Lakshmana ordered Purushottama 
Deva to compile onl)^ the non-Vedic portions 
of Panini’s Grammar evidently with the 
object of expunging all unnecessary rules.*^^ 
The attitude disclosed by this, can hardly 
support the theory of fire and sword. 

we have also the words of King Lakshmana 
himself, inscribed in one of his numerous 
copper-plate grants, to show that rent-free 
lands used to be still given to Buddhist 
temples. In a copper-plate grant, discovered 
in North Bengal, we have the following ; — 

* ‘Bounded on the East by the Eastern ail of the rent- 
free amau and given to the God Buddha- Bihari, which 
is sown with an arha of seed/’f 

Buddhist images, votive chaityas, caves, 
and stupas are still visible in many places 
in North Bengal, — nowhere associated with 
vsigns, or local traditions, of persecution by 
fire and sword. 

A chaitya of this description was remo%"ed 
by Mr. Westmacott, a former Collector of 
Dinajpur, who also testified to the ‘^singularly 
perfect” nature of Buddhist carvings still 
preserved in “Jogigupha” in the Rajshahi 
Division. { 

* Ehasavnttyartha-vivrlti. 
t J. A. S. B., ?oI. XU¥, p. L 
t J. A. S. B., Vo!. XlIV, p. 137. 


, There come high-tide moments in all 
lives when contemplating some heroic deed, 
when our ears are filled with the bugle notes 
of a great inspiration, when the vitalizing 
words of some great thinker or teacher 
reach our soul through our eyes with a mes- 
sage of illumination. We then see our life 
in new perspective; the pettiness and empti- 
ness of living on low levels shame the soul 
out of self-complacency, and .we' .seem to 


That Buddhism declined and entirely dis- 
appeared, not only from the Eastern Provin- 
ces, but also from all Provinces of India, 
is an undeniable fact. But the reason seems 
to lie in the introduction of re-constituted 
Hinduism, under which Buddha came to be 
worshipped and acknowledged as an avatar 
of Visnu ; and this happy device must have 
made the use of fire and sword unnecessary. 

A four-handed female image of stone, with 
a short inscription at the foot to show that 
it represented the Tara of the Buddhists, has 
recently been dragged out from obscurity, 
from a village in Bogra, by Babu Rajendra 
Lai Acbarya, Sub-Deputy Collector, who 
has also been fortunate enough to discover a 
stone slab, with inscriptions on both sides, 
illustrating the methods of adaptation, by 
which later Buddhism must have been assi- 
milated by the Hindu revival. 

On the obverse, the figure of Buddha wdll 
be seen to have been converted into that 
of Narayana, by the addition of two more 
hands, holding gada and padma. But the 
figure over head, bathed by an elephant on 
either side, corresponding exactly with the 
design found on the Eastern gate of the 
Sanchi tope, reveals the Buddhist origin 
of the stone-slab. Similar conversions of 
Buddhistic images are available to testify to 
the spirit of toleration and adaptation which 
characterised the Hindu revival, and 'which, 
in one sense, may be called the final trans- 
formation of the Buddhism of the Mahdy<Cna 
School. 

On the reverse, is visible a lotus, the usual 
Buddhist emblem, with ten petals, in each of 
which is inscribed an auatar-image of 
Visnu, including that of Buddha. 

It is perhaps this spirit of adaptation to 
w^hich we must direct our investigations, 
before we commit oux’selves to any theory 
of persecution by fire and sword. 

Akshay Kumar Maitra. 

see ■wondrous visions of our possibilities, 
glimpses of what we might become. It is 
a coming face to face with our higher self that 
may transform our lives for all the years if 
we only will. Let us realize our possibilities, 
make them real, vital, growing, not use- 
lessly held as a warm living seed may rest 
for years in the dead hand of a mummy. Re- 
alizing possIbiHties is the soul of optimism, 
and optimism is the soul of living. 








Hon, W, X Bryak 
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THE POLITICAL ISSUES IN 'THE NEXT PRESIDENTAL ELECTION 


THE POLITICAL ISSUES IN THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


I, William Jennings Bryan. 

W ITH intense dramatic force and elec- 
tric response from the great throng 
at the National Convention Hall in 
Denver, the name of William Jennings 
Bryan, of Nebraska, was announced as a 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. Mr. Br}^an was 
nominated on the Democratic ticket for 
the third time on July lo, 1908. Judging 
by the great uproar of applause which swept 
the delegates to their feet at the first public 
mention of his name before the national 
convention, the overwhelming margin by 
which the nomination went to him on the 
first ballot, and the tone of the subsequent 
newspapers, Mr. Bryan’s popularity is today 
far more increased in spite of his failures 
to lead his party to victory in 1896 and 
1900. Those people and papers which 
fought hard against Mr. Bryan on the 
previous occasions have now offered their 
unanimous support. Judge Parker, the 
nominee of the last campaign, and Governor 
Johnson, another Democratic candidate for 
1908, have agreed to support Mr. Bryan. 

The ‘‘New York Times” of July 16, pub- 
lishes a statement- issued by the Executive 
Committee of the anti-imperialist League 
recommending that the friends of the league 
withold their votes from William H. Taft 
for President and support William Jennings 
Bryan* The statement says in part ; — ‘ 

‘*We believe in the Constitution of the United States, 
it gives the President and Congress certain limited 
powers, and secures to every man within the 
jurisdiction of our Government certain essential 
rights, We deny that either the President or Con- 
gress can govern any person anywhere outside the 
Constitution. 

Because we thus believe, we recommend our 
friends and fellow-citizens to withhold their votes 
from William H, Taft, who stands upon the 
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And he is unmoved and unchanged as 
much as his organization. It hates and 
dreads Mr. Bryan as much as the regular 
Republican hates and fears Roosevelt. Mr. 
Bryan is the acknowledged leader of his 
party, and all the "world admits that he 
*^is a loyal leader, sincere, true to his prin^ 
ciples, ' courageous, patient and full of 
hoper 

Mr. Br3?-an as a reformer stands for that 
Great Ideal of American Democracy which 
has been lowered in many ways. Rank 
selfishness, the unlimited privilege of the 
monied class and their ultimate control of 
the government and the economical des- 
tiny of the nation, has been the chief result. 
Never before, perhaps, did the nation realise 
to such an extent the great power of the 
monied class over the government, the 
predatory wealth, and the utter degradation 
and poverty of the laboring class as now. 
No sooner did Mr. Roosevelt in his position 
as chief magistrate of the nation, advocate 
in his message to the people the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, the prosecution of 
John D. Rockefeller and threaten the 
prosecution of E. H. Harriman, than the 
whole country was seized with a sickening 
financial panic, far outshining any previous 
financial depression. 

According to Mr. Bryan, the chief evil 
is that the measure of success has been 
great, and the method by which the money 
has been acquired w^as never taken into 
consideration. Hence the lowering of Ame- 
rican ideals, which has led to the debauching 
of society as well as to the corruption of 
politics — society in its larger sense ; society in 
the social, political and business sense ; all 
the relations betw^een man and man. Poli- 
tical life can hardly be separated from social 
and economic life ; if man is corrupt in part, 
he is apt to be wrong all through. It is 
this ideal which has led to extravagance- 
to gambling in business ; to corruption of 
politics; and lastly, to the corruption of 
Government — Government being used as 
an asset in business. Mr. Bryan believes 
in individual action, and that each one can 
do his part in raising the ideal of the nation. 
He is himself a strong, individualist, and.- 
lays j great stress upon , the. inoral respon-^.' 
sibility of each man and woman, but he 
sees and recognizes ^ the! ’ influence of '„the . 
doaclitions of life^both in causes and cures; '-V' 


political followers and kept before the 
public the high standard of Democracy 
which this Great Republic represents. He 
is now a necessity to the people as a politi- 
cal feacher; he is more in demand as a 
speaker than ever before, and his readiness 
and skill as an orator have greatly 
increased. 

Since 1S96, Mr. Bryan has been spoken 
of as ‘‘Radicald' ‘impossible,” “visionary”, 
and sometimes as “dangerous,” but now 
fie is not so dangerous as Roosevelt, the 
head of the Republican party. Curiousty 
enough, Mr. Roosevelt, emboldened by his 
second election, virtuall}^ incorporated all 
the principles which Mr. Biyan has been 
teaching all these years. Never before has 
such profound surprise and indignation 
becfn manifested among the Republicans 
anil the privileged clasSj, as was aroused by 
the strong advocacy of all Bryan-Demo- 
cratic reforms, and a still stronger deter- 
mination to carry out these reforms, by- 
President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Bryan, a statesman and a keen politi- 
cian, has been constantly before the Ameri- 
can people since his famous speech of “The 
Cross of Gold and the Crown of Thorns.” 
Il was Mr. Bryan who spoke out so forcibly 
that Labor has been crucified on a Golden 
Cross ; it is through his great political 
principles of Democracy that he hopes to 
bridge the wide gulf between Labor and 
Capital. From the moment he raised in 
protest the “Cross of Gold,” Bryan has been 
seriously the leader of the Democratic party. 
He has encountered serious opposition from 
his own party; he has fought, .-noL:; with 
organized methods, but with democracy-; 
he has appealed to the members, and direct- 
ly to the people themselves. “Like Roose- 
velt and Hughes, La Follete and Folk, 
(i 11. 1.), Bryan has wielded the power ^ 

public opinion. To have and to hold 
this 'power he 'has gone up and down this 
land day in and day out, year after year, 
teaching and preaching, pleading, debating, 
defending ; he has been watched, criticised, 
lauded, but best of all — he has been defeated^ 
and. defeated and ■ defeated.” A veteran 
Democrat, a physician and. an -educator of 
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What Mr. W. J. Bryan and the Demo- 
cratic party stand for : 

A Government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people/’ with the Demo- 
cratic maxim of “Equal 
privileges to none/’ 

Initiative referendum : 

fi) Election of the United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people. This reform 
is regarded as the gateway to all national 
..... reforms..... ... . . 

(2) The Government control of private 
monopolies ; enforcement of the criminal 
law against trusts and trust magnates ; 
and the enactment of such a-dditional legis- 
lation as may be necessary to make it im- 
possible for a private monopoly to exist in 
the United States. 

{3;: Tariff reform — immediate revision of 
the tariff by the reduction of import duties. 
Articles entering into competition with 
articles controlled by trusts should be placed 
upon the free list, 

(4) The introduction of an income tax 
as part of the revenue system and the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
specifically authorizing Congress to levy 
and collect a tax upon individual and 
•corporate incomes, to the end that wealth 
may bear its proportionate share of the 
burden of the Federal Government. A nation- 
al inheritance tax to reach the “swollen 
fortunes” already in existence. 

(5) The right of Congress to exercise 
complete control over inter-state commerce. 

(6) The Postal Savings Bank, and 
national control of the banks of private 
depositors. 

(7) Eight hours labor a day. 

(8) Full protection by both national 
and state governments of all foreigners, 
but opposition to the admission of British 
emigrants who cannot be amalgamated 
with the native population. 

(9) Opposition to the experiment in Im- 
perialism as an incurable blunder which 
has involved the nation in enormous ex- 
pense, brought out weakness instead of 
strength, and laid the nation open to the 
charge of abandoning the doctrine of self- 
government. 

Favor an immediate declaration of the 
nation’s purpose to recognize the independt 
ence of the Philippine Islands,- . ’ 

;In . 'the July issue of ^^CQlliePs^^' magazine, 


Mr, Bryan gives Ills “Conception of the 
Presidency” in the following words: 

*‘The President’s power for o'ood or for harm 155 
often Qverestiraated. Our government is a, g'overnment 
of checks and balances; power is distribiiled among 
different departments, and each official works in 
co-operation with others. 111 the making of laws, 
for instance, the President joins with the Senate and 
the House; he may recommend, but he is power- 
less to legislate, except as a majority of the Senate 
and the House concur with him. The Senate and 
the House are also independent of each other, each 
having a ^'eto over the other ; and the President 
has a veto over both ; except that the Senate and the 
House can, by a two-thirds vote, override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The influence of the President ov^er 
legislation is, therfore, limited ; he shares respon- 
sibility with a large number of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. 

Even in the enforcement of law he is hedged about 
by restrictions. He acts through an .Attorney -General 
(whose appointment must be approved by the Senate), 
and offenders against the law must be prosecuted 
in the courts, so that here again the responsibilit}^ 
is divided. In the making of important appointments, 
too, he must consult the Senate, and is, of neces- 
sity, compelled to exercise care and discretion. The 
most important requisite in a President, as in other 
officials, is that his sympathy shall be v/ith the whole 
people, rather than with any fraction of the popula- 
tion. He is constantly called upon to act in the 
capacity of judge, deciding between the importunities 
of those who seek favors and the rights and interests 
of the public. Unless his sympathies are right, 
the fe^v are sure to have an advantage over the many ; 
for, the masses have no one to present their claims. 
The}^ act only at elections ; and must trust to their 
representives to protect them from all their foes. 

Second, the President must haw a knowledge, of public 
questions and the ability to discern between the true 
and the false ; he must be able to analyze conditions 
and to detect the sophistries that are always employed 
by those who seek unfair advantages. 

He must possess the moral courage to stand 
against the influences that are brought to bear in 
favor of special interests. In fact, the quality of 
moral courage is as essential in a public official 
as either right sympathies or a trained mind. 

A President must have counselors, and, to make 
wise use of counselors, he must be open to conviction. 
The President is committed by his platform to certain 
policies j and the platform is binding ; he is also com- 
mitted to certain principles of Government, and these 
he is in duty bound to apply in all matters that come 
before him. But there is a wide zone in which he must 
act upon his own judgment, and here he ought to have 
the aid of intelligent, conscientious, and faithful advisers. 
The law provides these, to a certain extent, in giving 
him a Cabinet, and the vice-president ought to he 
made a member of the Cabinet ex-officio^ in order ^ 
firsts that the president may have the benefit of 
his •wisdom and knowledge of affairs imd^ second ^ 
that the vice-pi^esident may be better prepared to 
tip 'the work of the President in case of a 
vacancy \ in ■ the presidential office. There ought 
to hie cordial ' relations also' between the President 
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a^nbitiou, save the ambition to prove worthy of the 
confidence of his countrymen; for this reason ^ he 
ought to enter the position withont thought or pros-, 
peci of a second term. 

While the burdens of such an office are heavy, and 
while the labors of the office are exacting and^ exhaust- 
ing, the field of service is large, and, measuring great- 
ness by service, a president, by consecrating ” himself 
to the public weal, can make himself secure in the 
affiections of his fellow citizens while he lives, and 
create for himself a permanent place in his nation’s 
history/” 

In the next two articles I intend to take 
up the Republican party and its nominee 
and the Socialist party, its history and 
its significance. 

New York. G. Mukerji. 


and those who occupy positions of influence in 
the co-ordinadc branches of ike Governmeutf for 
our fiovernment is not a one’-man government^ 
but a Gavertnnent in riUtieh the chosen representcio^ 
fives of ihc people labor together to give expression 
to ihc %riii of 'the voters, 

Pjiit tljc Presidency is the highest position in the 
work!, and its occiipanl: is an important ^ factor in all 
nmioiial matters. If he is a devout believer In our 
ilieory of Government, recognises the const ihitio7ial 
disif r uf powers, trusts thoroughly in the people 
and frJI\ sympathixes with them in their aspirations 
anri hopes, he has an opportunity to do a spjendid 
work ; he occupies a vantage ground from which he 
can exert a wholesome influence in favor of each for- 
ward rno\”enient* 

The respoHsibilities of the office are so great that 
file ocviipani ought to he relieved of every personal 
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The other points to consider in the ' 
selection of a cow for daiiy purposes are 
the length of the period of lactation, an.d 
the length of time after calving when the 
cow w-'ill again conceive. The usual 
period of lactation is 9 months ; and the 
cow usually conceives after the seventh 
month from calving. But there are great 
variations in these periods according to the 
idiosyncracies of the individual cow. As 
these points are impossible to determine 
before a purchase has been made, they can 
have no influence in regulating the choice 
of the cow. Docility and hardiness are 
also important considerations. The Mont- 
gomery cow of the Panjab is the most docile, 
and our country cow the hardiest. 

Now as regards yield of milk we some- 
times hear of country cows yielding daily 
as much as 5 or 6 seers of milk. We can- 
not but take these hear-sa}?- reports with 
a grain of salt. There is a prejudice 
amongst us against actually measuring the 
milk yielded by our own cow as it is sup- 
posed to reduce the milk-secretion. There 
is often a tendency to exaggerate from 
mere partiality to what is our own, and 
sometimes also from motives of self-interest 
to keep up the reputation of our cow among 
our neighbors so that in case it has to be 
sold it may fetch a high price. A cow 
yields her maximum of milk in her third 
year of calving from the third to the fifth 
month after calving. The maximum yield 
of a country cow as far as my experience 
goes is 4 seers daily — but after the fifth 
month the yield goes down till it may be 
two seers or even one seer daily at the 
ninth month. I should take the average 
daily yield of the best countr}^ cow to be 
3 seers. Where the average yield is greater 
the cow is probably a cross with some other 
breed. There may, however, be a more 
than normal 3rield in the case of a particular 
country cow, but a dairy farmer cannot 
depend upon rare exceptions. 

In Calcutta many different breeds of cows 
go under the common name of Nagra, 
Of these the Montgomery cows of the Panjab 
gives the largest yield. I have found them 
to^ yield more than 10 seers daily from the 
third to the fifth month, and about 7 seers 
at the ninth month — giving an average of . ' 
3 to ^9' seers daily.- ^ -TIxg' H issar Ihaye found 
to yield 9 seers, when at her maximuthCahd . 


6 seers dail^^ at about the ninth month- 
average 7 to 8 seers. The so-called Bliagal- 
puri cow I have found yielding 7 seers at 
her maximum, and 5 seers at the ninth 
month — average 6 seers daily. It is there- 
fore safe to assume the average yield of a 
so-called Nagra cow a§ 7 seers daily-— corres- 
ponding to that of the /-//ssar which will 
cost Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 each according to 
the condition of the rna.rket while one €>f 
our best country cows will cost Rs. 50. 

Now to compare the cost of production. 
Let us assume that one has to produce i 
maund of milk dail3n To do so with countr}' 
cows he will require 13 of them to start 
with at Rs, 50 each or Rs. 650 for the lot. 
With Nagra cows to produce i maund of 
milk daity he wriil require 6 of them at 
Rs. 140 each or Rs, 840 for the lot to start 
with, showing a difference of Rs. 190 in 
favour of the country cow in the initial cost 
of purchase. But what will be the cost of 
food ? A country cow yielding 3 seers daily 
average will require daily : straw chaff 4 
seers (where no pasture is available!, oil-cake 
I seer, bran ^ seer, dal ^ seer and kura i 
seer ; or monthly : straw i2o seers, cake 30 
seers, bran 15 seers, dal 15 seers, and kura 
30 seers : the moiithK^ cost will be : 


Straw 1 20 seers @ 2 pice per seer 

Rs. 
... 3 

As. 

12 

Dal 15 seers @ Rs. 4 per md. 

... 1 

8 

Oil-cake 30 seers @ Rs. 2-8 per md. 

... i 

14 

Bran 15 seers @ Rs. 2-8 per md. 

0 

kS 

Kura 30 seers @ Rs. 1-4 per md. 

0 

^5 

Rs. . 

.. 9 

0 


■ - The 13 country cows wrilL cost .. Rs. 3:''i7;: 
per month in feed. Now a Nagra cow 
yielding 7 seers daily will require dail3' j 
straw chaff 6 seers, oil-cake i|- seers, bran 
f seers, dal f seers, and kura i-l seers. It 
will require monthly: straw 180 seers, 
oil-cake 38 seers, bran 30 seers, dal 30 seers 
and kura 45 seers. The monthly cost will 
be at the same price as before : 

Rs. As, 

1 80 seers of straw ... ... S 10 

40 seers of oil-cake ... ... 2 8 

Bran 22 seers ... ... i 6 

Dal 22 seers at Rs. 4 per maund ... 2 4 

Kura 45 seers ... ... x 14 


10 


Total R$« ...,13,,. 

The cost in feed for each Nagra being 
Rs.- I3-IO, the cost for the 6 Nagra cows 
will be monthly Rs. 82 against ' Rs. 11,7 for 
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the 13 eimntry cows ior the production 01 

^ a tiiainid of milk daily---" tliiis ^ showing 
a ditlta^ence of Rs. per month in favour 
of the Nagra cow "as regards cost of food 
ahaua dlicrc will be a further difference 
in favor ol the h Xagra cows in the cost of 
milking and attendance. Whatever the 
mtik vieh'b the time taken in milking a 
cow is'gciierally about the same in all cases. 
Hie I ] country cows will take more than 
double the time that the 6 Nagra cows will 
take, 'fhe sEiving of time in the morn- 
ing's milking is very important, specially for 
a town dairy, hi the matter of attendance, 
too, the time taken by each cow is almost 
tndcpciidcnt of the milk yield. For house- 
accornodation two Xagra cows maj- be 
taken as equal to 3 country cows. So^that 
here too for the same total yield of milk — 
the 6 Xagora cows being equal, to only 
9 country cows, they have a considerable 
, advantage over the 13 country cows required 
for producing i maund of milk. These con- 
siderations taken together will make a 
further difference of about Rs. 3 in favour of 
tlie 6 Xhigra cows, making the total differ- 
ence in their favour Rs. 40 a month, which 
for a small dairy producing onl}^ i maund 
of milk is a very serious consideration. 
Tfjis is for the period of lactation. 

How will it be udien the cows get dr\' 
cither .before or after becoming pregnant. 
Let us rather assume for comparison that 
they all become pregnant about the 7th 
month of lactation, and run dry from the 
lOth month after being 3 months in preg- 
nancy, New cows in milk will have to 
take their place from time to time as neces- 
sary. The dr}" cows will have to be main- 
tained for about 8 months without any 
return at a reduced cost. For town dairies 
the reduction will be slight. Allow Rs. 7 foiy 
, each country-cow- , and Rs. 10 for each Nagra 
cow. Here again for the 13 country cows 
■ the cost will be Rs. 91 per month and for 
the 6 Nagra Rs. 60-— though as regards pros- 
pective milk yield they ’are about equal. 
Thus in the second period the previously 
shewn difference of Rs 40 for the lactation' 
period of the second batch oi new cows 
will be further- augmented., by -Rs. 3'i-on 
account of the maintenahce.of -the, old'dry 
cows, thus making the totafi difference in : 
favour of the Nagra Rs. 71. 
serious consideration, and no dair^-«ajn,:wiJi ' 
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that by hand-milking the yield was larger ._and every blade of grass given^ has to be 
after the death of the calf than before. ■ paid for^ the country cow can therefore have 
Among our low class dealers the practice of. no place in an honest man’s dairy, 

blowing is however as much in vogue in What are the considerations in favour of 

the case of the Nagra as in the case of ■ the country cow ? She is well-known to 
the country cow. At Chitpore this is yield by far the richest milk. In fact the 
a general practiccy and once done the effect richness of a cow’s milk varies invariably as 
lasts 2 or 3 days so that when there is the the quantity 3delded. While the average 
prospect of selling a cow, this blowing is proportion of butter-fat in the milk of an 
done about the time of sale and the cow English cow giving half a matmd of milk 
jnelds somewhat more than the normal daily is 3 per cent that of our Nagra is 4 
quantity. The purchaser is decleved and the per cent, and of our country cow 5 per cent, 
complaint is common that the cow when One might expect that for a country dairy 
brought home does not yield the quantity producing only butter or ghee^ and not selling 
of milk that it did at the time of pur- fresh milk, the country cow should be given 
chase. However this ma}’’ be, there is no the preference. Where the initial cost of 
doubt that the Nagra has a great advantage purchase is all in all, and there are ample 
as regards yielding milk after the calf is dead grazing grounds, so that the cost of food is 
and ought so far as this goes certainly to be only a trifle, it might appear to be so ; but 
preferred to our country-cow. It is however let us now compare them as regards butter 
a point to be decided by actual trial production. Suppose that a country dairy 
whether by following the English practice of wishes to produce 5 seers of butter daily 
separating the calf from the dam when only from country cows. The milk contains 5 
a w-eek old and rearing it artificially, the per cent of butter fat or i seer of fat in 20 
milk secretion of the country-cow^ cannot seers of milk. Our countr\^ goala^s rule that 
be made independent of the existence of the a seer of milk ^fields a chatak of butter is 
calf. It %vili be a very interesting experi- only true because a great part of what he calls 
ment for the Agricultural Department to try. butter is mere w^ater. To produce 5 seers 
Now the certainty of a loss of Rs. 70 per of genuine butter w’e require 100 seers of 
month on account of the greater cost of food our countr}’- cow’s milk daily to be produced 
for the production of only r md. of milk by by 33 cow^s each yielding 3 seers average 
countr}’' cows, and the risk of absolute ruin daily. Now our Nagra milk contains 4 
of the dairy from the untimely death of the per cent of butter fat ix. 1 seer of fat in 25 
calf which may take place at any part of seers of milk. To produce 5 seers of butter 
the milking period, should be conclusive daily we require 125 seers of Nagra cow’s 
reasons for the dairy farmer to discard milk to be produced 18 cows only each 
country cow^-s from his dalr}^. yielding 7 seers of milk dalty. The greater 

For a towm dairy again the question richness of a country cow’s milk does not 
becomes still more important from another mean that the total 5deld of butter from, a 
point of view. The country cow yielding country cow is greater than from a Nagra 
j seers daily or 90 seers monthly at 3 annas cow. Even in respect of butter production, 
per seer gives an outturn of 270 annas, or a Nagra cow is almost equal to two of our 
Rs. 17 monthly — during the 9 months of Bengal country cows, so that a country 
.actation. Of this, she consumes during dairy in spite of ample pasture, has to give 
:lie milking period of 9 months at Rs. 10 per the preference to the Nagra even for the 
nonth— Rs. 90. And for the 8 months follow- production of butter or ghee if it has the 
ng she is dry until the next calving. initial capital for it. 

During the 8 months she is dry, she will The most important point in favour of 

;onsume at the rate of Rs. 7 per month, in the countiy cow is its hardiness. It will 
bod and Re. i per month in attendance — stand- exposure to the inclemencies of the 
64. Thus while she gives you only Rs.‘ weather as well as rough handling and ill- 
C53, 'she consumes Rs. 154 in 17 months. ^ treatment, much better than the Nagra or ; 
5he consumes when diy more, than what she a:ny foreign breed. Furthermore, when- the 
delds as profit when in milk. For a town ' -country cow dies on account of disease or 
laky where; artificial " feeding , is neces^a'ry, ■/ accident, the' loss is comparatively -very ^ 


. 
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must be well-armed with a previous 
training in dairy-farming both scientific 
and practical y before he should lay out 
capital in the business if he means to do 
honest work. W^ith a knowledge of the 
law-s and conditions necessary for maintain- 
ing health and vigor in the animals, and 
faithfully observing them, accident and 
diseases can be so far minimised as to be 
an altogether negligible factor. If he 
knows Ills duty, the consideration of diseases 
and accidents wdil not enter into his cal- 
culation, his sole object being to secure the 
largest profit by honest means from his 
dairy. To sum up : — the rule to follow 
in selecting a cow — would be ‘a country 
cow for the family and a Nagra for the 
dair}^.’ 

Dvijadas Datta, 


smalfi being only Rs, 50, but the death 
of r»iie Nagra cow means a loss of Rs, 150. 
For private individuals who have no time 
to look after their own cows, and require 
only a small quantity of milk for their own 
family use, this consideration should out- 
weigh ever}" other. The richer the milk, 
the lietter is it liked. Me cannot undergo all 
the expense of securing the necessary condi- 
tions for the prevention of accidents and 
diseases. l"or him, no doubt, the Bengal 
country-cow which can be left all day long 
tethered in a field exposed to sun and rain 
and yet maintain a degree of health and 
vigor sufficient for his needs — for him the 
country is the one best suited. But with 
a man doing business for profit, the case 
stands on an altogether different footing. 
“Nothing ^^’eiiture, nothing have.” He 
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Excellency and Extremists and being convinced by 
:ent speech certain occurrences that the Indian move- 
e Council, ment for progress is living, Government 
wish to conciliate the Moderates by reforms 
vishes of the which they deem sufficient for the purpose 
u neither the and to put down the Extremists by mea- 
— sures of repression. 

hich'are soon: .Government have, apparently, been con- 

Step in the vinced of two things : ii) that the Indian 
r share in the niovement is ^'enuine and is moreover for 
rms will not objects which those who come under Eng- 
'wilMieartii^ ^^A^ence naturally desire, and ( 2 ) that 
ing reforms a some substantial scheme of reform is not 

nt^in taking out, and the Moderates not conci-« 

Hated, they will swell the ranks of the Ex» 
that the tremists and thus add to the prevailing dis- 
dy ^ consi- content, thereb^^ constituting a grave dan- 
decided, to ger to British supremacy in India, 
meet it. . - There is no doubt, that Government 

ithis with ■ heartily. desire, in view of the growing in- 
zing clear- . fluence and strength of the Nationalist 
It is that party, to foster and if possible, to perpe- 
wn policy tuate the split between the Moderates and 
the Extremists. It is nothing but their old, 
3vernment old policy of Divide et Impera—d. policy 
Dne has to in which they are such great adepts. 

policy is Why does the conciliation of the Mode- 
: the per- rates form a plank in the policy of Govern- 
a. What- ment ? Because Government fear that 
z days of otherwise the Moderates will join the Ex« 
r sincerely tremist party, and both united wdll form 
it the end such a formidable opposition as to succeed, 
hey might in due course, in undermining the founda- 
ition that tions of British rule in India. It is the 
er than to prevention of this union between the two 
idom and parties and the terrible consequences that 
tever that may follow from it that is the true reason 
-which is why Government seek to adopt a conci- 
.tion — has liatory policy towards the Moderates. They 
nd Lord are anxious to introduce reforms in the 
k, in his administration not so much for the sake 
ndament- of reform itself but because they are con- 
iry Indian fronted with the ugly fact that Titherwise 
sideration they will lose the good will and the sup- 
dtish rule port of the Moderates. 

subor- The case of the Extremists is, however, 
ng factor, quite different. Their object is not merely 
in mind, to obtain some petty reforms in the exist- 
Govern- ing system of administration from an un- 
:ent pro- willing and selfish Government ; their goal 
licy may is far. different, being nothing less than na- ' 
'onciliate ^ tional. independence. And since this .aspi- ' ' 
xtremists. ration, however natural, just and laudable 
ong -m Jtself, is opposed to the permanence of 

loderates- ^, British rule in India, which is ,the first '’cod- ' 
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sicieratioii of everjr British ralef.andt in 
fact:, tlie 'becBrock tif British policy in India, ■ 
the proper treatment to be meted • out to 
Extreinists is repression. Another reason 
for fnitlin;^ down the Extremist propaganda 
is its recent growth ; the. propaganda being 
recent may lend itself to.eas}?' destruction.^ 

Sucli is the general nature and the ratio-- 
nale of Lord Morley's policy, and in view 
of it vve mils! settle our own policy and 
tleicrmirie our own methods of work. 

The times are most critical, and a for- 
mulation of a definite, well-considered 
policy and a rigid adherence to it, as far 
as may be, is absolutely necessary in the 
interests of our cause. The present situa- 
tion lias in it the making of the future for 
better or for worse, and if w*e do not rise 
to the occasion and put forth our best 
efforts and act in a spirit of wisdom, 
courage and sacrifice, we shall have to 
thank oiirselves for any subsequent failure 
in our national work. 

' Before proceeding to deal with the ques- 
tion of our policy and methods of work 
in the present circumstances,, a few critical 
' t'ibservritions upon Lord Morley’s policy 
may not be out of place here. 

The first quefstion 'that suggests itself is: 
Will (jovernment succeed in conciliating 
the Moderates and retaining their sym- 
patfiy and support for an}.^ length of time? 

This does not seem to be likely, if the 
Moderates are true to themselves and their 
principles, The reforms which the Secre- 
tary of State wishes to introduce will 
be always limited by the paramount con- 
sideration of maintaining British supre- 
macy, and that supremacy can hardly be 
maintained except by withholding rights 
of equality from the Indian people and 
retaining al! real power and authority in 
British hands. The colonial form of self- 
go'vernnient, which is the goal of the Mode- 
rate party, is no doubt consistent with a 
nominal recognition of British supremacy, 
but if such self-government is to be at all 
genuine, and not a mere sham, it cannot 
fail, in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
which is ■connected with England by no 
'natural tie' of 'race, ^ language^ _ religion or 
history, by \vhicli alone two nations' can -be_ 
permanently united t'ogether^yto.^develdpe 


sideration; they know full well that to 
extend to India any system of ^self-govern- 
ment such as obtains in the British colonies 
is to prepare the wrj for the ultimate loss of 
their Indian Empire, and hence they are 
as strongly opposed to the ideal of the 
Moderate {xarty as to that of the Extremists, 
It is this consideration which lay at the 
root of Lord Morley’s characterization of 
the demand for colonial self-government 
as a visionary and absurd demand for the 
moon. . . 

But the Moderates have, as is well-known, 
pledged themselves to the ideal of self-gov- 
ernment on the colonial line, and unless 
they are weak and unwise enough to recede 
from their position, they cannot rest satisfied 
with anything short of such self-govern- 
ment. 

This means a long and sharp conflict 
between the powers that be and the Mo-' 
derate party, and in the face of such a 
conflict how can Lord Morley hope to 
conciliate that party by measures of reform 
which amount, at best, to a few petty 
concessions not in the least calculated to 
give any real power to the sons of the soil? 
No, neither the Moderates nor the Extremists 
can really hope to be satisfied with Govern- 
ment, unless, indeed, Government are in- 
duced, by pressure of public opinion or by 
the possibility of losing India altogether, to 
accept the demands of the Moderates for 
self-government, or the Moderates lower 
their ideal and are satisfied with a few 
reforms here and there in the existing system 
of administration. Unless either of these 
alternatives takes place, a bitter conflict is 
inevitable and all talk of conciliation can- 
not but be regarded as hollow and insincere. 

Another piece of criticism one is tempted 
to pass upon Lord Morley's Indian policy 
is : Will he succeed in destroying the Extre- 
mist movement by measures of, repression 
however strong and severe ? 

This opens the very ' large and important 
question of the true character of the 
Extremist movement and the forces that lie 
behind, inspire and support it. 

Is not the Extremist movement mean-» ' 
mg_ thereby the rnovement for .national 
freedom and greatness, asmuch_a legitimate. 
and natural consequence; of - ■' Western ' .in- ' 
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national freedom one of the very objects 
*Hve have taught the educated Indians to 
think desirable’’? ^ ' 

Who can answer this question in the 
negative ? And if it cannot be answered 
otherwise than in the affirmative, what can 
a policy of repression avail before the 
inherent strength and might of that move- 
ment ? On the contrary, the chances are 
that such a policy may recoil upon the 
British rulers themselves. 

Materialisim may deny it and agnosticism 
may question it, but to the eye of spiritual 
insight, there is no doubt whatever that 
human events are, in the final analysis, 
shaped by divine forces, and it is in fact 
one of these divine forces whose advent 
and operation we perceive in the resurgence 
of India and other Asiatic lands that is 
going on at present. The world goes on the 
principle of justice, and it cannot be that 
India or for that matter, any other country 
is destined to remain sunk for ever in 
the mire of subjection. India’s close 
connection with England, and through her 
with Western life and thought, however 
brought about in the first instance, can have 
no other meaning than this : to elevate 

India to the status of a free, progressive 
nation fully worthy to take her proper place 
in the comity of nations, and thus to make 
her a proper channel for the interchange 
and interaction of the two mighty currents 
of civilization. Eastern and Western. To 
read any other meaning into British rule in 
India is practically to deny Divine Existence 
and to posit a materialistic non-moral view 
of life. 

The Indian movement for freedom, for a 
full, worthy national life is thus a Divine 
movement, and the might of the mightiest 
power in the world will have to confess 
itself impotent to destroy it by any measures 
of repression. It is as if puny man were to 
wage war with God, and dare to expect 
victory against the All-powerful. What can 
be more futile and unwise than this ? 

The Indian movement for freedom is an 
aspiration, a natural, holy and beneficent 
aspiration, and nothing save the moral 
weakness of the Indian people themselves 
can thwart or prevent its ultimate reali- 
zation. ; 

' __ Statesmen in the pride of their power are 
apt to read or rather 


if it was the h andiwork of man, and there- 
fore, to set themselves against movements 
which apparently are carried on by a few 
helpless persons with very scanty resources, 
but which have really a higher source of 
strength in. them than what can be derived 
from the necessarily limited powers of man. 
But does not history testify to the utter 
futility of such opposition, however strongfy 
backed by all the resources of physical force ? 

Let the English nation to heart this 
lesson writ so large in the pages of history 
and shape its Indian policy accordingly 
and then the solution of the Indian problem 
cannot fail to be peaceful, satisfactory and 
beneficent to both the parties concerned, 
and indeed, to the whole world. 

To revert to the question : How shall 
we shape our policy in view of the measures 
of repression adopted by Government ? 

I will answer this question as a Nationalist 
who believes that India’s aspiration for a 
free national life is perfectly natural, just, 
legitimate and beneficent, and that its 
realization is bound to come in the fulness of 
time. 

In approaching this question, we must 
bear in mind three things, namely that (i) 
we must have full and invincible faith in 
the justice and righteousness of our cause 
and in its ultimate triumph; (2) that the 
realization of our ideal cannot be unduly ac- 
celerated by hasty or violent action ; it can 
only be gradual and in strict harmony with 
the conditions of evolution and (3) that if our 
movement is wrecked {which God forbid), 
it will be wrecked on the rock of our apathy, 
lack of union and tenacity of purpose, and 
of treachery, or of violence, and not by the 
superior power and resources of the British 
Government. Our failure, if it comes, will 
come from within and not from without. 
External opposition, however powerful, we 
can successfully withstand, but our cause 
cannot last a single day, if our ranks are 
torn by internal dissensions, and our action 
hasty or slipshod or violent. 

The first thing is to keep cool, and not 
allow ourselves to be carried away by ex- 
citement. Real strength is always accom- 
panied by coolness and scorns to dissipate 
its energy by vehemence or unbecoming and 
-unnecessary outbursts ’ of fury ^ or , anger. ■■■ • 
The, temptations to acts of violence- ate, _ ■ 
indeed strong, and the ardour ^ youth 
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particularly will find thmn difficult to resist, 
but in "the interests' of otir caiisep'thej" 'must' 
!h! overcome. We need not refrain from ex- 
crcisirps^ tlie n^i*;hts of self-defence which are 
reco|4nist‘c! i')y I fie FVna! Code, whenever 
the occasion demands such exercise, 
hut care inust lie taken not to overstep 
tilt* proper legal limits, and if suffer we 
must, w€ ought to suffer like heroes, bravely, 
coolly and cheerfully. 

An ideal cannot he realized, unless it be- 
comes the conscious ideal of the bulk of 
the people, and et'-okes in them strength and 
enthusiasm enough to work for it even at 
,.a sacrificta During the last few years, the 
ideal of national independence has indeed 
made great progress; a distinct party has 
arisen with organs and associations devoted 
■ to its caiise« The work hitherto done by 
way of propagating the ideal, is so far so 
good, but there are yet large masses of men 
outside the influence of this or any other 
ideal, whose consciousness must be awaken- 
ed by steady and systematic work. 

The dissemination of the doctrine of in- 
dependence cannot, therefore, be given up. 
An ideal roust spread before it can succeed ; 

^ and how can it spread if not by constant 
preaching? There must be a change in 
thought, an internal change, before there 
can be an external change. 

But when it is contended that the preach- 
ing of tlie gospel of independence is neces- 
sary. it does not follo-w that the preaching 
may be in any form or language whatever. 
An ideal' can only be gradually realized and 
any form of preaching w^hich might lead 
to hasty, violent or rebellious action must 
be discouraged. It is one thing to say, AVe 
must at once drive away the English and 
be free, and quite another to say, ^‘Our 
idea! ought to be the ultimate realization of 
. our national indepeiiuence, and our energies 
and our scheme of work should be so direct- 
ed that when the iuiness of time comes, that 
ide%.[ ma)' become an accomplished fact.” 
Ihe one concentrates itself exclusively on 
, the ideal, and.takes no thought of the limita- 
tioiivS arising :from -actiia! conditions ;■ the 
other lays^down the idealk as well as points to 
toe necessity of adopting certain ways and 
means for gradually b, ringing aboutgertain; 
internal and externa^■;pllanges^beforeTt^c■an '' 
be realized. The one is. a fieryT^ppeal: to 
^ sentiment, the other,.a " 


to reason. The one is rebellion, the other 

If cannot, therefore, be too strongly insist- 
ed that though the propagation of the 
gospel of free nationalism cannot be dis- 
pensed with, yet such propagation should 
not be reckless or violent, .. and,..:, moreover.,, i.t..... 
should be accompanied by a clear and strong 
statement of the immediate work to be done. 
The task of building up a free Indian 
Nationality is bound to be gradual and 
very laborious. Owing to the peculiar con- 
ditions of India and her having lain under a 
foreign yoke for a very long time it is vain 
to hope for its realization by a mere per- 
fervic! and sensational presentation of the 
ideal. Growth can only be from within, 
and a good deal of practical wox'k must be 
done before the ideal can near its realization, 
and sound preaching ought to insist not 
only on the ideal but also on the immediate 
work to be done. 

The National Congress has declared itself 
in favour of Swadeshi, Boycott and 
National Education. Can it be honestly 
said that we have done or are doing all that 
lies in our power to promote these move- 


Why should 


organized and 


systematic efforts be made to spread the 
Sw^adeshi movement among the masses? 
Why should not an educational survey of 
every district be undertaken by the leaders 
of that district, and primary schools estab- 
lished in places where there are none? The 
amount of illiteracy in India is very large 
and though direct teaching by means of 
lectures cannot fail to have considerable 
effect, yet the process of self-evolution can- 
not be stimulated except by the diffusion' of 
education, and progress without a real 
inner aw^akening will be in the nature of, 
an exotic likely to succumb at once ’ to . 
adverse influences. I do not mean to say 
that the cause of national independence 
will not succeed until and' unless every 
person can read and write ; but I do say that 
that inner awakening which is ' essential to . 
its success cannot come until the ' present 
terrible illiterary in the country is sensibly 
‘diminished., The case ' would have been, 
'different if., the -spirit'" of nationality •■had 

■'bee"n""'''''alrea"dy""''""'''ingrai"p;ed''''' the 

• character.’”' Tt, is ..possible 'to conceive ' a 
"nation 'deepiy,.Aiaibued-;/with'‘the ^ sense -of 
^ nationality maintaining its independence , or 
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striving to regaiii it, if lost by some 
strange irony of fate, even tliough a large 
proportion of its population is innocent 
even of the three R’s. But a nation in 
which the spirit of freedom is yet to be 
aroused, cannot hope to rise if the vast 
inajorit}?' of its people be steeped in crass 
ignorance. 

Such practical work must never be 
neglected in the mere sentimental pursuit of 
the ideal. We must silently but steadily 
and vigorously, without making fuss or 
show, carr}^ on the work of promoting 
Swadeshi, Boycott and popular education. 

In order to ca.rry on this work in a system- 
atic manner, district associations should 
be organized, and there should be, in each 
district, at least two or three men highly 
educated, who will consecrate their lives to 
that work. 

It is a distinct step in advance that besides 
Provincial Conferences, District Conferences 
are also held. There should be Taluka 
Conferences as well, and what is even of 
more importance, the work of a conference 
ought to be systematically continued from 
year’s end to year’s end. 

The primary need is to promote education, 
improve agriculture and to foster indige- 
nous industries. If this is done side by side 
with the cultivation of the patriotic senti- 
ment and the love of freedom, the Nation- 
alist movement will be so firmly founded 
as to be able to defy all opposition however 
powerful. 

Social reform, too, must receive due atten- 
tion. It is no doubt a matter of great 
satisfaction that old prejudices are dying 
out and the need of progress in social 
matters is being more and more widely 
recognised. But politics has so much domi- 
nated our minds that the awakening of the 
social consciousness has yet to show itself 
in concrete and persistent action. The 
elevation of the depressed classes, the 
breaking down of caste barriers, the raising 
of the marriageable age — all these reforms 
are so essential to the building of a free 
Indian Nationality that it would be suicidal 
to neglect or delay them. And certainly 
the present times which have given birth to 
a /passionate' yearning for nationality are 
most opportune for successfully carrying out 
ithese reforms*,' " ' ' ' 


department of life and totally ignore them 
in another. You cannot maintain caste 
distinctions and cherish caste feeling and 
at the same time expect the different Indian 
communities to be firmly knit together by 
the silken bonds of nationality; nationality 
cannot grow and develope in^the midst of 
endless unreasoning distinctions. The 
present caste system must go to the wall 
if India is to become a nation. 

There is thus enormous practical work to 
be done before we can hope to be a free 
political unit, and if we allow ourselves to 
be impatient after the pursuit of the ideal 
and neglect the work that lies immediately 
to our hands, the consequence will be bitter 
failure and disappointment. 

No one knows or can definitel}:^ prophesy 
when or by what actual steps Indians will 
gain a free national existence ; nor is it 
necessary to know just now. This much, 
however, I know, and can confidently assert, 
that a people cannot be long kept away 
from a destiny to which they have entitled 
themselves by the necessary moral and 
social training. And the work upon the 
faithful performance of which I have insisted 
above, constitutes just the very training 
which we must pass through before we can 
be morally fit for a free national destiny. 
Once this work is accomplished, it is a 
question of Divine grace which, I feel sure, 
cannot be withheld from those who deserve 
it. The best way to meet the repressive 
policy of Government is to perform the 
work outlined above in the true spirit of 
earnestness and sincerity. Let the gospel of 
freedom be preached without inciting men 
to hasty or violent action ; let the move- 
ment of Swadeshi, Boycott and popular 
education be promoted as wddely and as 
fully as we can^ to the best of our resources, 
let the lower classes be raised and caste 
distinctions removed and social reform in 
general advanced ; let the spirit of freedom 
be cultivated and the sense of nationality ■ 
developed ; " and then we ' shall have made 
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sr on earth can sta}’ our glorious career 
free and powerful national destiny ? 

R. G. Pradhan. 


ourselves morally fit for freedom, and rvhen 
once inorailv fit for national freedom, what 
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ill. *f'riE HEALTH OF OPERATIVES Organs of puhlic opinion on the laborir ejaes* 

.U u . c >.U^ tion and take any hasty or rash or even unjus- 

W 71 1 H rega rd to the eHect of the present Bombay itself it is 

. Vt conihtifins o . . well-known ro/iu was the person who supplied 

physuiueof workers, It s .mpor^^^^^^^^ fallacious facts. At the time certain 

to note tliat as Gf ^ ’N „ „ mills were reaping a rich harvest by selling 

lied - the 1.1 tv V leiein, a ^ ‘ a larger offtake, which necessarily required 

Kuropisan mill-owner and Laneas^^^^ dark for the purpose. 

Jai!\ papenoamec ^ > ’^atementf of facte Those who had no electrical light were thus 

number or iirjautlieiiticateu statements oi tacts ... mu ^ -«.u u 

and loud! V shrieked about the “slavery” of the han^capped temporarily because the boom 
operatives into the bargain - the Commission, ^ high pr>ces was also temporary. It was 
a ter a careful investigation, were able to ‘^l^arly seen that there was trade rtvalry and 

.state as follows: Reiving on the statistics «« ; and it was this rivalry or jealousy 

compiled bv the Miini'ciptl Health Officer, which created all the noise which ultimately 

thev obstn-ved that, “comparing the spinners to the appointment of the Comniission 

and weavers in the Bombay mills with the Af was said before, the one good above all 

dock labourers general labourers and effeers which this Commission has rendered 

domc.stic servants in that citv, the mortality ^ the mill-ownmg interests is the dispelling 
among the millhands, yeaf by year over a gross misrepresentation and even 

penad oi xvon yenTii, lA considerably less than fallacious statements regar mg 
amomr ihe scoicnil labourers ; the deaths from male labour and the establishing of the 
rcsbiraiorv diseases are also less; but the truth. Of course, there weremedicalwit- 

dcalh rale from phthisis is higher." But from nesses who differed as they were bound to, 

the ti;4ures given tlie reader will notice that mciudmg Di. IN air himself j a member of the 

there is nut niuch of a difference in the On this point the observations 

phthisis muvtality, whereas there is a of that authority are extrerne y valuable, 

material difference in that of respiratory considering the weight to be attached 

diseases and from all causes: '' ^hese opinions , that is the conflicting 

.HI medical opinions, “it is to be remembered 
General LabcHircrs 2*26 3'55 31*58 that they are, like the opinions to the 

Fariof}' OpTivttFre.^ 2’38 r8S 18*45 contrary effect, entirely tmsitpporied by statist 

Thus it has been now established by the tiCsS ; and with one or two exceptions, they 

Commission beyond the shadow of a doubt refer to the millhands in Bombay City only. ’ 

that ^"millhands are healthier than general Now the only fairly accurate statistics avaiU 

labourers/' And yet it was on the fallacious Me on the subject are for Bombay City^ and 

cry raised in the paper that it was the they do not support the views put fotuoardj 

•Slavery'' hours of labour which were vastly except as regaf'ds the greater liability of the 

undermining the health of Bombay opera- operatives to phthisis. The contention that 
, lives ''that legislation ’was sought'.; to 'be ' these statistics 'are'' in'^'"BiemseIves'':'U 
amended. , It primarily on - this, ground is met, more or less completely, by the fact 
that the Government appointed 'the' Freer-’ ,that the death-^rate in the Rutnaghiri District^ '■ 
Smith Committee* - The ';fact should be re- ' from which Bombay mill-operatives are re- 
membered that the Government, will' :be ex- . cruited^ is' one ^ of the 'lowest m the whole'-' 

treraely iH-ad vised, in the future tpj^ely. oh one- ■' Presi^emyd^-;- b/.'vr 

sided and even interested stateihehfe made in- “ 'giving a resume of the evidence on 

- r . - Nq/ "N -V’ r*"- ’ '- I 
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the subject of the mortality statistics among 
mill-operatives the Commission next formu- 
late their own deduction. They conclude 
bv saying that “throughout the enqui^ 
this subject was constantly before us ; in ^ 
every inspection which we made, we care- 
fully examined the general physique of the 
operatives f and we zvere constantly on the 
watch for any signs pointing to the existence 
of phvsical deterioration. Despite the constant 
and ''careful attention paid to this matter, 
did not dimiig the whole course of our 
investigations, find any indications of physical 
deterioration among the male factory opera- 
tives.^^ , , . 

But the Commission, while denying 
physical deterioration, apprehend that con- 
ditions of work in textile factories are liable 
to cause it. A the same time “there is the un- 
doubted fact that the Indian operative 
readily adapts himself to circumstances, 
and to a great extent counteracts the evil 
effects of an increase of working hours by 
idling more while at work.” That indeed 
is the universal phenomenon in every textile 
factory in this country. Such idling could 
never be tolerated in Lancashire or for that 
matter on the Continent and in the United 
States, where idling is unknowm and where 
masters exercise most exacting discipline on 
the actual work to be done by operatives 
during working hours. 

What then may this idling mean in 
Indian factories? This only that the tropical 
climate naturally prompts it. The idling is 
automatic, inspired by Nature herself. What 
could be more satisfactory for thus mini- 
mizing the possible evils of physical dete- 
rioration than periodical rest ? It is not 
the long hours but rather climatic conditions 
which naturally prompt the operative to 
work less steadily than his brother does in 
the temperate regions of Europe. Were 
competent and impartial physiologists, fully 
conversant with the tropical conditions of 
the country, and their effects not only on 
factory operatives, but on ordinary men, 
clerks, bankers, merchants, lawyers, state offi- 
cials and so forth, to state their opinion, they 
would be inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that physical deterioration from long hours in 
tropical climates must be taken as a matter 
'_;of course.' 'All the better classes just named 
get' casual leave, privilege leave, and fur- ■ 
loughs for a period, more or less. Thus 


they recruit their enfeebled ^health and 
remain pretty strong for good work. 
Similarly nature herself prompts factory 
operatives to do two or three things : (i) 
idle away a part of the day when they ought 
to" be' steadily at work with their machines ; 

■ (a)" . absent ' themselves as many: do and^ as . 
could be conclusively established by the 
absentation of operatives in a mill during 
one or two months; and (3) taking 
leave for a long period to visit their gaums 
or native country and fully reenvigorate 
themselves by rustication. Even the ordinary 
office peon, who goes about in the sun and afr 
on errands, goes to his gaum for a month 
or two after a service of three years. Why ? 
It is hardly necessary to state the reason. 
When the Commission say that “on an 
average the worker in an Indian Cotton Mill 
spends from i|- to z hours of the actual 
zvorking da} away from his work,” they 
are saying what is an absolute fact. More. 
“Each operative generally takes two or three 
holidays each month, and an annual holi- 
day which may extend from one to three 
months.” The Commission support their 
statement by actual evidence of facts 
gleaned from mill records. “The books of 
two representative mills in Bombay, be- 
longing to different owners, were scrutinised 
in detail by one of the members of the 
Commission.” The general results were 
as follows : — 

Average absence per operative per year, over 
the Three Year Period 1905-06-07. 

Department Mill A. Mill B. 

Carding 55 days 45 days 

Throsde 62 ,, 51 ,, 

Weaving 72 „ . n 

“That is, the average operative may be 
said to take two days off work every m.onth, 
and a further annual holiday of from 3 to 7 
weeks. In addition, he receives the Sunday 
holiday, and from four to ten native holi- 
days during the year,” It should be re- 
membered that in Lancashire and on the 
Continent there are hardly four holidays 
in a year. 

As to young adults working in factories 
the Commission say ‘little information is 
obtainable,* but their observations lead 
them to think “that this class — the workers 
between the ages of 14 and 17, who are 
employed for the full working time of the 
factory — are in general in good physical 
condition, if somewhat undersized.” 
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‘Tht'ii asi to the physique of the femak is a serkus matter, seeing how early must 

it is reporttH.! to be" ‘'uniformly ■ a number of them die. Premature mortal-. 

exccHeiit. llie general trend of the Ity among a labouring population means 

niecitcai evidence !>. also to iIk* effect that enorraous economic e%df. Thatprodiictivity 
thc femolc worker.^ are of good physique, ' which ivc expect froiii a healthy population, 

aiid arc ‘not in any way injuriously affected with a normal death rate, ^ is diminished, 

by their cinplovmenl: in factories/'" ■ The injury, both from a sanitary and econo* 

Tire cluhlren examined during the course rnic point of view, Is, of course, incalculable, 
of their tour were, the Commission say, Mill agents in Bombay have for some tiime 
“in general of poor physique, thin and past been sending forth a wail against in* 
weakly Irx'diing, especially in cotton textile adequate supply of imskiiled labour. Part 
factories. Owing to the prevalence of of this inadequacy is to be ascribed to 
abuses, the working of halbtime children such labour being employed in the docks, 
few full time, tlie employment of children un- In tramway construction and other works, 
dcrage, the neglect to give regular intervals, specially building, vigorously going on in 
and so on, it is difficult to form a clear idea the city. But it is to^ be largely ascribed 
as to what the effect of the present legal to this premature child mortality caused by 
working hourfcc if faithfully adhered to, physical deterioration. Here the inter* 
would have been on the general health and ference of the state by legislation is not only 
physique of clnkircn/' We are entirely justifiable, it is demanded' both by coiidi* 
in accord with this opinion, ' Child labour tions of public health and public economy, 
is, generally abused. Many' a milBowner Whatever, therefore, the state may do in 
walks round the legislature and violates its regard to the improvement of the ph3J'sique 
provisions. And the worst of it is that there of factor}* children in mills will command 
has been a deplorable lack of vigilance on general sympathy and it is to be devoutly 
the part of the official inspectors. Had there hoped that the Government will take drastic 
been strict ’I’lgilance and uncompromising measures within the contemplated factory 
prosecutiems for breach of the law the legislation to remove the existing evils. Both 
Commission would have found the physique mill-owners and official Inspectors should be 
of the children in textile factories as good made directly responsible for the infringe* 
as, if noi better than, those of adult males, ment of the law. The former are always 
More. Had the Commission gone more diligent in shirking their own responsibility 
minutely into this part of their enquip’' by putting it on the shoulders of their 
they would have discovered, at least in managers. The latter are unnecessarily 
Bombay City, that gi^mrally the worst made Their scapegoats. The law should 
managed mills w^ere habitual breakers not recognise mill managers at all but the 
of the law. Sucli class of factories never agents or owners directly. When such is 
can secure m adequate supply of adult the case we may soon see a most salutary 
labour suited tcj their daily %vants. Owing and gratifying change in the condition of 
to their extremely, nay iinjustifiabl}^ penal child labour. At the same time Govern* 
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by lovely hills, resounding with the soft 
murixiiir of streams and the chirping of birds, 
si4ch is Karuizawa. 

Il ls reached in about 6 hours from Tokyo, 
and eight from Yokohama. The journey 
leads through highly romantic and pictures- 
que scenery. As the train rushes forward, 
the traveller sees the rugged peaks of 
Myogi-San, an ancient volcano on the left ; 
on the right winds the old Nakasendo road 
over the lovely folds of the hills. The train 
passes through no less than 26 tunnels 
before it pulls up at the Karuizawa Station 
in the broad bright plain. 

Visitors generally begin to come up from 
the first week of Jul}^ when the summer 
holidays in most of the Schools and Univer- 
sities in Japan commence. There are 
several good foreign and Japanese hotels 
for the accomodation of visitors, and the 
hills are dotted with prett}^ little villas, 
somewhat like those we see in Darjeeling, 
which are rented by families for the whole 
season. The great popularity of the place, 
especially amongst foreigners, may well 
be judged from the fact that visitors hail 
not only from all parts of Japan, but even 
from China. The summer foreign popu- 
lation is about , 700, /.e., nearl}^ double the 
native population. 

Time hangs heav}^ on none that comes 
here, thanks to the many and varied attrac- 
tions that this place offers to the traveller. 
In the first place might be mentioned the 
Kariiizawa Athletic Association, which pro- 
vides for Tennis, Base Ball, Basket Ball, etc. 
Anybody paying a small fee is eligible for 
membership.- Tournaments in tennis are. 
held, in' Ahgust, and tea is served on days 
when there. are tournaments ' on. ’ Not only 
all ^ members' and their friends but even- 
strangers' are ’ cordially invited to eomo arid , 
see ' the : 'games, while sipping their '-"tea. ‘ 
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with stones, accompanied with deep rumbl- 
ing noise as of a train rushing through a 
tunnel, —all these make the climber at once 
delighted and afraid. The sight is weird 
though interesting, grand though fearful. 
If the climber be fortunate enough to be on 
the summit at dawn, the magnificent view, 
embracing nearly all the grandest mountains 
of Japan/with the changing colours of the 
Eastern sky, will make an impression on 
his mind never to be effaced. The distant 
prospect of Ftiji-san^ the highest peak in 
Japan, as seen from the top of the mountain, 
is exceedingly grand., ^ 

The lava beds or lava stream is one 
of the most popular walks. This stream, 
now dead, is of the great eruption of 1783, 
Masses of rock piled on each other in great' 
confusion give a very weird appearance 
to the place. 

A considerable variety of sub-Alpine 
plants grow in and around Karuizawa, the 
Usiii 4 oge being especially rich in golden 
lilies. 

I cannot think of the pleasant time I had 
in Karuizawa, brief though it was, without 
remembering the soft murmurs of the willow, 
and the cool pleasant breeze, the beautiful 
clouds hanging on the hills ever changing 
their colours and the mist in the evening 
quietly creeping down the hills. 

SuRESH Chandra Banerji. 


and AkiigFuiu, to the north-east and the 
Kmku nmge on the south. 

The ci^cenf' of forms un- 

questionably the most interesting excursion 
frcmi Karuizawa. This is an active volcano, 
■aJAvays. sm is .clearly visible 

from "the town, Sometimes, in the night, 
the top of the mountain seems aglow. In 
occurred the last great eruption, the 
stream ofLiva which came down destroying 
a prinievai forest with two villages on the 
north side. Showers of ashes generally 
come out during eruptions, but during the 
past few years stones have sometimes been 
ejecteci The whole journey takes about 
five liCfiirs. The first part of the journey is 
made on horseback up to the foot of the 
mountain. This part occupies about three 
hours. The remainder of the journey is pretty 
steep and horses are left at the foot of the 
mountain From this place in a little over 
two hours, the climber reaches the edge of 
the outer crater iip, and then on to the sum- 
mit of the higher peak, 8,135 feet above the 

:':SeaU'V. ■„ 

The ascent is generally made in the night, 
the climbers starting a little after supper. In 
this case, the view down the crater, some 
1,000 feet in depth and about 1,300 feet in 
diameter, is remarkable. The red 

glow of the crater floor from which from 
time to time ilense columns of steam or 
smoke are shot forth, occasionally mingled 
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Mandalay, simply because he was told that': 
his deportation was ordered under Regula-; 
t! Oil in of 1818 ? Akbar and his successors 
liad no legislative councils ; what they did'; 
they did by themselves^ with the advice of;., 
their trusted ministers ; and executive orders;.,.' 
took the place of the law as understood in the 
Western world. But if legislative councils 
have a solid official majority obsequiously 
following the lead of the Viceroy, if the 
people have no more than a microscopic re- 
presentation in them, and if their represen- 
tatives, again, are powerless to exercise any 
effective control over legislation, there are not 
many who will miss their disappearance. The 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act is not 
a whit better than the ordinance of 1907, 
though the latter was a ukase issued by 
the head of the executive, and the former 
enjoyed the honour of a debate in the 
Supreme Legislative Council. When the 
will of one man can be made the law in a 
few hours, there is no practical difference 
between the will of an autocrat and British 
Indian law. 

But, after all is said and done, the out- 
I standing fact remains, that the Law is 
believed to be the corner-stone of the British 
rule in India, and it is the firm faith of the 
people that the Law will ever be respected 
by their rulers which has inspired the politi- 
cal agitation of the country. That agitation 
has hitherto been of a chai'acter which has, 
from certain quarters, received the name of 
mendicancy ; but mendicancy or no mendi- 
cancy, the political activity of a subject 
country;^ must always be constitutional. It 
is idle to expect that the Government will 
apatheticaly look on, when it believes, — • 
whether rightly or wrongly, does not matter 
at all — that the ground is being cut away 
from under its feet, or to expect that a 
movement which is openly hostile to it will 
not be throttled in its infanc3n Those who 
fancy, that if the people of India were once 
united in a struggle for independence they 
could easily throw off the British yoke, 
should ponder deeply over the following 
words of the immortal Hungarian patriot, 
Louis Kossuth. In the course of a speech 
delivered at the London Tavern on May 20, 
1859, he said : 

‘'It is easy to say that the oppressed nationalities 
should act alone.., Unit}^ of will and harmony of design 
are not every' thing, especially when the task of 


liberation possesses the character of a formidable war. 
The forces must be collected and oigaiiised, and action 
must be combined on a preconcerted plan, and before 
that combination can be arrived at the disciplined 
army crushes the unorgvinbsed popular masses, and 
the hangman and the scaffold do the rc,-u This is the 
key to the mystery that with a couple of hundred 
thousand soldiers, millions of brave, liberty-loving 
people may be held in bondage for age=.. Rare arc 
the instances in histoiT in which deli\’crance from 
oppression has been achieved witlioiit foreign assist- 
ance/' 

The last sentence in the above extract 
deserves special notice. But for the invalu- 
able help of France, the American War of 
Independence would have temiinated disas- 
trously for the Americans. The life-long 
labours of Mazzini, the valour of Garibaldi, 
the sturdy patriotism of Victor Emmanuel, 
the keen-sighted statesmanship of Cavour 
would have come to nothing, if Napoleon 
III had not given a good start to the Italians. 
Foreign intervention saved Greece in her 
heroic struggles against the Turks. Where 
will India look forward to for a Marquis de 
Lafayette or a Napoleon III? China is 
decrepit, Persia disorganised and almost dis- 
membered, the Amir too wise to think of 
quarrelling with the British Lion. Would 
then, Japan play the part of France if there 
were an Asiatic War of Independence in the 
twentieth century? Those who think she 
would, have no idea how astute her states- 
men and rulers are. Our Anglo-Indian 
friends, therefore, wrong us when they think 
that we have so misread history as to 
entertain the thought of armed resistance 
to the British Raj. We know that if salva- 
tion is to come to India, it must come from 
within, and that in the dispensation of 
Providence, war is not the only means of 
national self-realisation. “Constitutional 
Nationalism’’ must be the motto of those 
who really care for the steady^ advancement 
of India along various lines. 

The ideal of “Constitutional Nationalism” 
is identical with the one defined by that 
Nestor of Indian political life, the venerable 
Dadabhai Naoroji in the last Calcutta 
Congress : ‘Swaraj’ or self-government like 
that of the Colonies is the goal set before 
the eyes of those who accept this ideal. 
There are some who think that the ideal is 
not high and noble enough — that is to say, 

, the goal is not distant enough — ;to rouse 
the; enthusiasm of true and earnest', patriots. 

. They, therefore, propose “absolute ^ swaraj” 
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(If At;li-;if(>verHnic jit outside the British Empire John Morley has said that nothing but 
as the idea! t.. he fought for ; for they opinion, which is a most potent force, can 
arc huiicsth- of opinion that if the people die! effect great permanent changes. ^ It depends 
not strive 'after the tioblest ideal, if they on ourselves to create an irresistible public 
dvlibcrately chose a locver one. there would opinion in favour of self-government. Lord 
he created in them a tendency to remain Curzon said in one of his speeches in 
content with siiudl mercies and theirenergies Calcutta that the Government did not mind 
urmia cnnscqucntlv be dissipated. It is the protests and representations of the edu- 
difficult to follow the logic of this position, cated Indians, because they had not the 
If a father were to tell his boj’ who was in masses of India at their back ; when the 
tin- tifth form of a secondary 'school that he voices of the latter would mingle with those 
must alwrivs so acquit himself in class that of the former, it would accord a respectful 
in time he might obtain the degree of hearing to all that they might have to say. 
Badielor of Arts^ would the omission of the Lord Curzon was perfectly right. So long 
name of the next .higher examination in any as the classes fail to voice accurately 
way prejudicially affect his interests ? We the needs and grievances of the masses, so 
trcHv not! When he would graduate at the long as the latter remain inarticulate on 
university, then would be the time to think account of their ignorance and illiteracy, the 
of going" higher up. Fora country which Government will claim to be the true re- 
is yet a thousand leagues off from self-gov- presentative of the vast majority of the 
ernment in any true sense of the phrase, people, and its position will continue to 
‘swaraj’ of the colonial type is good enough, be unassailable ; for no government can 
The time for wrangling will come w'hen stand a single day, unless it is built on the 
this has V)een obtained. rock of the common consent of its subjects ; 

Self-govemment of whatever type is their _ consent will not be withheld as 

extorted, not granted. John Stuart Mill says long as it is not proved to a dernonstration 
in his Snbiedmt «/ Women : that they are better represented by their 

,,5, ; ' , own kith and km than by their rulers. 

“Hisforv t.fivc«. a cruel experience ot human nature tt j ^ 

in dhewinsf new exactiv the regTird due to the life, that demonstration come There is 

and entire (janhiy happiness of any class Only one answer to this question : it has 
of persytris was nieasured by what they had the power not. This means that the creation of the' 
of erurTr.’n;,r, opinion we are speaking of is yet far out 

As in the domestic circle, so in political of sight, 
affairs; as if has been in the past, $0 must The formation of public opinion in 
It be in the future. Those are sure to be England in favour of self-government in 
sadl}'^ disappointed who hope that the India is of no less importance. This will 
burta ucrac}? will part with an iota of its be accomplished by her own great writers ' 
power of its own free accord. An European and statesmen. The race of Macaulay and 
Magistrate once said to me : ‘‘We mean to Bright may be extinct ; and Lord Morley 
stay in^the conn fry — wc are not going to of Blackburn may have rudely undeceived 
leave it in a hurryd’ Self-government to us; but Herbert Spencer died only the other . 
India means loss of and prestige to day, and there are hundreds of men and 

the Jiiireaucracy. The Indian Empire with women in England who are ever ready to 
ifs iimirlcss resources, is of such vital im- nght the wrong and to hold aloft the 
portance to England— to her commercial banner of truth and liberty and righteous- 
supremac) , nay, even to her political great- ness. They believe that the salvation* of 
ness- that_ no thoughtful European writer India as well as the security of England 
believes that she will grant free institutions depends on the Indians coming into the 
to the Indians in the near future. “Even possession of their own ; for, as pointed 

England/* ^ says BluntscWi, “does not pro- out by the greatest of England’s philoso-" 

pose ^to give India parliamentary institu- phers, absolutism abroad cannot but reac't' . 
tions, But what she will not give volun- on the free institutions at home, and if ' 
tanljr^ ma}" give on compulsion.^ . That -liberty-loving Englishmen tolerate the mili- 
compulsion will, w^e believe, ■ be^^ mainly of tant type of _ civilisation anywhere within . 
a moral character, ■ - they wiH be steadily . though J 
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ed by flic self-effacmg labours of many pre- 
cious l!\es; f»ne dark moment of loss of 
faith in the moral forces that are moulding 
the destinies of nations may launch a peo- 
ple in a sea of trouble and disaster, or may 
land it in a bottomless quagmire of national 
decrepitude. There is only one thing that 
can cheer us on in spite of all frustration 
of our hopes and of all baffling of our noble 
schemes ; there is only one thing that can 
light our path in the midst of the impene- 
trable darkness that precedes the dawn of 
a new order of things ; — it is the unflinching, 
unwavering, ali-absorbing faith in a 
Living God, who alone holds in his inscru- 
table dispensation the happiness and misety 
of individuals as well as of races of men. 
It is in that direction that we must look for 
consolation and strength. And there can 
not be a more fitting close to this imperfect 
attempt at defining the duties and aspi- 
rations of Indian Nationalists than the wise 
words of the distinguished German writer 
we have already quoted : 

‘‘ How far a people is able and worthy to form a 
state, cannot in the imperfect condition of international 
law be decided by any human judgment, but only by 
the judgment of God as rewaled in the history of the 
world. As a rule it is only by great struggles, by its 
own sufferings and its own acts, that a nation Tan 
justify its claim.” 

Rajanikanta Guha* 


ynvd rd constitutional nationalists, it would 

emue. to scmie such thing: 

I i I India h:)r the Indians first, for the 
\\ aftervearJs. It does not follow from 
tio’i tlutl riicre is any hustility to vested 
inkTcst.:^, or lu any class of men who have 
Li right to he where they are. 

A hidia- economicaiha 

polirican} nml otfierwise. This means a 
revii'al ul lier lost arts and industries and 
with a ^aew to this, a strict boycott of 
IVirelgn ft also means the acquisi- 

ticui by the people of physical, intellectual 
and moral ht?iess for the defence and ad- 
min is! nit ion of their (Avn country. 

pj Within the limits of the Empire, a 
fair field and no favour. In other words, 
there shmdil be equal opportunities for all 
ch'Uoes. and then free competition, wherever 
it iloes nor becajme tyrannous and unjust. 

iS'Jio. ring of sedition in this .creed 
it not trencli upon the undoubted rights 
of any class or dash with the religious 
- instincts of any people. 

Natioriai regeneration requires years, nay, 
sf'^medimes centuries, of unremitting toil in 
CO util less directions; it cannot be accom- 
pllslieci witliHiit patient waiting for gene- 
ral'ioiiri and without that deferring of hope 
that maketh the heart sick. One false step, 
one rash act may undo all that was achiev- 
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t the whole of the eighteenth marks and marks of the place of their 
1*3' and in the early part of the manufacture. Matches are now-a-days an 
eenth century the invention of indispensable article of daily life and ' used 
eliable agent -for furnishing fire by .rich and poor alike. In fact, the match 
'td as one of the great wants of, industry, which is less than a century ' old, 
:1 a yentury ago- a tinder box' is one 'Of the most important and advanced' 
e of flint and steel was as much industries of the present age, and such . has* 
ible item of household econom}^ been the rapid progress in its improvement, 
[-filled match box to-dayn that experts and specialists in this line are 

2sent age of civilization there is of opinion that the present day matches are 
country on the • earth, -surface - the product of an industry .which cannot . 
ot know the pit jlity of • small, possibly be much more improved in. a 
d wuTh coloured^heads,;. having • technical point of ^ view, besides', being aa' 
dter and safety, box: Of. yegards 'price within the reach of alL • - ;; y : 
iste-board with, \mnun^eraWe;_^ This , industryyis , carried "on ■ to a ■ great 
coloured labels trade ' ' dxtent‘ m - Japan, ' Sweden ’and Austria, and 

'b; - ; . . ' ^ 
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they practically supply the world’s market. 
Although other countries, such as England, 
France and America, have this industry, 
their production is small and cannot even 
meet the local demands. In France, the 
match iiidustrjr is monopolised ^ by, the 
government and no export or import is 
allowed. In India matches are imported 
to the value of about fifty lacs of rupees 
per year, of which Bengal consumes nearly 
one third. From some fifteen years back, 
there have been attempts at starting match 
factories in India, but as is generally the 
case with all such new industries in a new 
countr}', (and as has happened in Japan, 
America and Europe in this particular 
industry) almost all of them failed owing to 
inexperience, untrained labour and difficulty 
of getting the proper kind of wood. But 
success has resulted from these fruitless 
attempts, as can be shown by the existence 
of the few present going concerns, almost 
ail of them being profitable. Experience 
and further serious and special investigation 
concerning this particular industry have 
shown that the possibilities of match 
factories working successfully in India are 
very great. 

The wood used in match manufacturing 
is generally white soft wood, such as white 
fir, pine, aspen, willow, cedar, &c. In India 
it will not be possible at all places to get 
wood of as good a quality as those men- 
tioned above but wood of a little inferior 
quality and which may be quite suitable 
for matches is abundant in various places 
and principal^ in the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Assam, Lower Bengal, Burma, Orissa, Ma- 
dras, Mysore, Berar and Gujrat. 

The match industry is divided into two 
main branches : (i) the wood department 
consisting in the making of -sticks called 
splints ” and wooden portions of boxes 
known as box veneer;” (2) chemical de- 
partment and finishing of matches. 

In foreign countries the wood depart- 
ment of a factory is generally located in 
forests where the wood is felled or very 
near the wood supplying station. These 
wood departments manufacturing splints 
and box veneers form a separate industry 
in themselves and are independent (in re- 
spect of capital) of the other department. , 
This, leads to the possibility of starting 
several small factories with small outlay 


for chemical and finishing department only 
'and buying ready-iiiade splints and box 
veneer ' from other factories having wood 
departments onl}^ One splint box 

veneer making factory is able to supply 

a number of small factories, for finishing 

matches. Thus a number of small factories 
having different owners and either of the two 
departments ma}’ be started on small out- 
lay. The labour and outlay being di\dded 
the combined industry forms a success. 

When the outlay and capital form no 
question, a combined factory with both 
departments and under the same establish- 
ment, if possible, may be worked with great 
advantage. If the cost of transmission of 
wood logs from their cutting place to the 
splint-making place (which may not be 
close to it, and sometimes a long way off) 
be very small, and be even equal to the 
extra cost (as compared with the cost of, 
establishment of a combined factory) of a 
separate splint and box veneer making estab- 
lishment situated close to the w’-ood supply- 
ing station, it is advisable to start a com- 
bined factory under the same establishment, 
thus saving outlay and sometimes labour 
and materlaL 

An idea of the approximate capital and 
productions of match factories on different 
scales is given below. The factories will 
be equipped with the most up-to-date and 
improved machines and can produce safety, 
sulphur or pyrotechnic (coloured lights) 

XXI 3i* ^ 0 lill ^ S 

•. ESTIMATES OF COMBINED 
FACTORIES. 

Capital invested. Production per day, 

{a) Rs. 75,000 One lac or about 700 gross 

of complete match boxes, ! 

(b) Rs. 45,000 Fifty thousand complete 

match boxes. 

(c) Rs. 30,000 Thirty thousand complete 1 

match boxes. 

A factory with a wood department only 
and producing splint and box veneer w'-ould 
require a capital of about Rs. 15,000, and . 
would be able to suppl}^ materials for 
the working of two or three small factories 
with an outlay varying from five to fifteen 
thousand rupees each, and productions rang- / 
ing from ,100 to 200 gross of complete match 
boxes per day. 

Mostly in England and partly in France, ' 
Russian, Austrian an.d ’Canadian wood 
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menial service or outdf^or work. In Jiipaii 
hundreds of poor families earn their liveli- 
hood ill this i\'ay. 

Now considering the usefulness and im- 
portance of this industry, its demand and 
ready market, and probable good amount of 
profit, quite a number of match factories on 
different scales and systems could be worked 
success fuiiy. 

It now rests with capitalists and well- 
wishers of the soil to start such industries 
and save the large amount of money that is 
being carried away annually to foreign 
lands and which could go to feed thousands 
of our hungry countrimien. 

A, Ghose, 

Maniifactiiring Engineer of 
Matches^ Japan, 


iisetl mu! even ready-made, splints and box 
wmccrs are imported.- ' Following this 
of importing splints and box veneers, 
a large niiriiher of sntall factories could be 
siartci! with an *Hitfay of live to fifteen thou- 
sariii nipccA each, ivorking profitably and 
side: by side pis is the casein Japan) without 
iiijyriiig one another, dl’iere Is room for 20 
such match faemries in Bengal alone, which 
would sa.ve 50c of the drain of wealth in 
the match trade. A small match factory 
wcaild give ei n ploy men t to about 100 men, 
wcanen and children. There are depart- 
ments in this particular industr3wvhich could 
give work for men and women who are 
physically unfit for outdoor work or hard 
■Iai:)o.ui*r and. could even provide work .for poor,-. 
but respectable women unable to go out for 
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wdio succeeds and is respected. Hence we are 
continually finding reason to say how glad 
I arn that 1 know a little of this !” And “I 
only wish I had learnt more of that It is 
simply an instance of the greater confusion 
of our intellectual than our material percep- 
tions, that sve immediately turn round, and 
because i?aformation is the crying need that 
civilisation has forced upon us, imagine that 
to the little ones also it must be an unraixed 
good. In lower matters w'e should exercise 
an instinct of congruity which completel}' 
fails us here. We should not pronounce a 
costly diamond a fitting ornament to a 
poor costume 1 Or a white elephant a suit- 
able domesric animal for a London house. 
So^ we see that it is reasonable to regard 
child hood ^ as having needs of its own, 
entirely distinct from our growm-up aspira- 
tions, which we must meet in very different 
ways. Hence the cry of those who contend 
for Educational 'Relotxxi^---Dcvelopwient fuust 
start from the chtld* s standpoint^ and proceed 
along the lines laid down by the child^s nature. 

What, then, is the child^s .standpoint ? 
What indeed is the child itself ? ' ‘ 

A _ child is a young organism, %vith latent 
powers, physical, mental, and spiritual, 

possessed oL an''k environment ■' physical/ 
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mentalt and spiritual, and capable of com- 
municating with this erivironment onl}^ 
through its senses. 

A baby is a familiar object. It lies in its 
cradle, and is tended by its mother, and all 
that it really knows is hardness and softness 
to the touch, warmth and cold, the pain of 
hunger and discomfort. These are matters 

.of.. ..experience. . Bye and ^bye, repeated 

sensations solidify into consciousness^ such as 
we know it (or similar), and implying a 
faculty of memory. Presently they come in 
addition to be classified, on the one hand 
into softrxess, warmth, food, comfort, and on 
the other into roughness, hardness, pain, 
restlessness, and then arises that mental state 
in which the beautiful word mother is 
applied to the condition of perfect blessed- 
ness and content. In other w’-ords, a new 
need, that of the name^ has been felt, and 
the word-symbol — which has ‘ power to 
conjure up the idea of the thing, wdien the 
actuality is absent, — has been given for the 
first tlxne. 

Later, — but long, long after, this word 
mother becomes a spiritual force, and enables 
the child to reach the supreme generalisation 
of Humanity, — Love. 

We are all more or less familiar with 
this series of realisations : it may be new to 
some of us that precise!}^ these same steps— 
(i), knowledge of the concrete object, which 
is afterwards named, (2) mental picture 
called up by the name, and (3) abstract 
idea, — have to be passed through in respect 
to each item of information which the 
mind is ever to make its own. Only that 
abstract idea is true which is based on 
knowledge of the concrete ; only that mind 
can form valuable opinions which has the 
habit of dealing accurately and impartially 
...:.....with....ta.ngib:l..e ..facts.. . ., . .. 

On which range of subjects are we, most 
of us, more reliable, those connected with 
London or with Surinam ? 

Now you noted that there was no teaching 
the young child about motherhood : the 
facts were there, and as a human - being it 
laid hold of them. 

The educationist’s true function is to see 
that the facts are there and that the child 
lays hold of them through its senses. This 
"process is Qsdltd ^SmsC'^lmpression and of^ 
the Education League are 'an^cious that it.-' 


recognised as the proper 


instrii- 


should be 

'ment of instruction. 

Its success is within all our ken. Children 
can count how much cake they eat, or 
wdiat happens to certain nuts and apples, 
W'hen the conventional problems about the 
old woman who carried fowls to market, 
or how far A had travelled vdien he ivas 
overtaken by B, arc quite beyond them, 
though they may be concerned with the 
same numbers and properties of numbers. 

There is an alternative. Such a thing is 
still extant as an attempt to teach by telling. 
It is an attempt of which any of us may be 
guilty, and we all know how it proceeds. 

Too abstract a problem is set before a 
pupil. He fails to grasp it, is puzzled, perhaps 
. irritated, — but we are patient. We explain' 
again and again (it needs many explanations) 
the steps of the solution, and at last enforce 
on him a familiarity with the method wdiich 
enables him to apply it more or less success- 
fully in other cases. 

The full mischief done in this can 

only be guessed at after experience and 
careful observation, but note only the strain 
and distress through which the result has 
been reached, whereas by beginning lower 
down, and lavishing time on the early stages, . 
we should have had enjoyment of w'ork done, ■ 
anxiety to reach the next step, and develop- 
ed power to mount it. 

Note this also, that it is not possible to 
teach arithmetic at all, and leave so com- 
plete a state of ignorance as in some other 
subjects. For arithmetic is constantly being 
subjected to the test of doing, and knowledge 
comes by doing. 

Of course we have children, and especial- 
ly girls, who dread and hate this of , all 
lessons. But the reason is probably that 
constant expression only serves to keep 
their fundamental bewilderment ever before 
them, and both they and their teachers 
regard this as an instance of stupidity. 

Thus we see that as long as our educational 
systems are to be dominated by the sense of 
what must be known on a given day, just so 
long the development of faculty becomes of 
secondary importance^ and true education an 
impossibility. 

If then we are agreed that the standpoint ^ 
of the child is the first thing to be considered, 
and that the child gains all his experience 
through his senses, we^b^}! fiod, Turther,'', ■ 
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said reading, .writing, - and 


that li'iert* must be an education of the eye,' 
the c;ir, I be I'larid. That is to sa}^ expres- 
'n'H'fti niii>t he developed on the lines of 
hcicM'icc «ind art, anti the idea! education' 
ctnin*'.. to he regarded as iJw even developmettf 

uf Hi! Ihe j'aaiiiks. 

At pre'M!iit, its ohjccl is almost exclusively 
literan" nr lingiiaL b it not Ruskin who 
somewhere points out the striking testimony 
br>me to this contintion in our use of the 
teriii Irleratc as a synonym for cultivated ? 

IIh; first two years of schoolroom-life 
arc coniiBrndy devoted amongst us to learn- ■ 
ing how to read, write, and speak. [Occa- 
sionally, the child is sent to a Kindergarten 
til lie taiigiit these things, because there is 
a vague idea, afloat that a Kindergarten 
is an nisi ng, and so long as tlie supreme 
purpose is achiei’ed, we are humane enough 
to feed that a little amusement ‘^can do no 
harixd'J. And the subsequent and ‘‘serious” 
years of study are spent on the acquisition 
of information which shall be valuable as 
rnatena! for the 
talk, 

At the end of such an education, if we 
arc very foruinate, we are able to express 
ordinary ideas in three or four different 
languages, [though even this power, we 
iiiu<t no! forget, is in this country' to a veryr 
great extent a class-privilege, — by far the 
most usual purpose of language-learning 
with .hrigiisli girls, being ‘flor examination”], 
and we have an idea of the motives which 
have^ guided great authorities in putting 
certain literary works on the list of the 
classics. I put the matter in this form, 
purposely, because I hold that until we 
have had some experience of life, it is 
ah'Tiost iiiipossil)!e that we should know 
what we ourselves prefer in Literature, and 
why. 

Ai)w zee of the luiucaitonal Reform demand 
Hurt the Hterary facility be relegated to its 
true place as only one of the powers which 
constitute the heritage of the human beings 
and that not the earliest or most important 
to be-irainedr ' . 

1 his , b^'ii'^gs us down to something like 
the question of the '‘‘subjects” -.to be placed 
reformed curriculum. They wilj be 


quant ityq and qualities are of vastly more 
value to the pupil than the mere name. 
■Necessarilyy certain hours must be set apart 
for more or less exclusive attention to 
"number, form, colour, sound, manipulation, 
and language respectively. 

■ Here we take that most difficult of all 
■ steps, — the first. Behind us loom the great 
branches of human learning : before us sits 
the "child. 

We. are to. develope the little one’s geo- 
.metrica'I, q.iiantitative, aesthetic, scientific, ' 
and manual powers, fie,, we are to teach ' : 
num.ber, music, natural history, and a host 
■of other subjects, and yet we are to present 
only what the young mind is fitted to 
receive. ,■■-,' ;■" 

Perhaps no moment In the history of the 
oducator is more bewildering than this. He/ : 
feels probably, — and it is well that he 
should feel,— somewhat proficient in certain 
■sciences himself. / .His own tastes are mathe- 
matical or musical, or biological, or wTat 
not, and yet this is scarcely a help to the 
performance of the present task. 

One of two courses is open to him. Either 
he ignores the child, and blunders blindly 
into the heart of abstruse matters, or he 
devotes himself patiently^ to the analysis 
of one or two branches of knowledge ""[he 
can hardly be genius enough to reach an 
unaided and original success in more], at 
the same time studying with equal attention 
the nature of the child. Under these cir- 
cumstances, at the end of a long lifetime, 
he perhaps knows in those one or two 
subjects, exactly how and in what order, 
the elements may be presented by the 
teacher. In other words, he has constructed 
an alphabet of form or colour or number, 
as the case may be. 

The first plan is to be seen in practice 
any day. Without touching on regions 
.vwhere we might seem to discredit the work 
of earnest teachers, let us look at the 
common treatment of the aesthetic faculty. 
.;:Itls a great thing when we realise that'''; 
the Love^ of the Beautiful is something 
worth cultivating in our children and many 
......educators have recognised' this. ' But- in.. 

j f . , • ,“5; '' tBost cases they Rave ''Sought'" 

selected of course entirely according to ^ the .end by placing before thf youT 5? cSSS 


on a 
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teach them something. But he did not tell 
them what India had already taught 
England— aye, the whole of the Western 
world, within the last century. 

This important thing which India has 
taught Europe has been a system . of teach- 
ing. Very few in India know that the 
system of ‘^mutual tuition' system which 


M ax Muller delivered a course of 
lectures to the probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service at Cambridge 
on ^‘India — what can it teach us ?" He 
tried to impress on the Christian youths 
seeking a career in India and growing rich 
at the expense of the children of the Indian 
soil, the fact that heathen India can after all 
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necessity of an earnest and constant attention to the 
beh.'i\’i*ottr of the boy^s, and the importance of iiiculcat- 
intf upon ihetn on all occasions a sense of their moral 
duiies» ns the only means of correcting the miserable 
maxims and habks in which most of them had hitherto 
been bred up. He found also, that whenever he had 
succeeded in qualifying a man for performing his 
business as an uslier in the school, he had qualified 
him for situations in which a much higher salary 
aiigli! be obtained with far less pains. These men, 
ilierefore, were either discontented with an appoint- 
ment which was them below their deserts. ... 

‘‘If was, liowe\'er, mainly with their incapacity, and 
U'le oiisliur'icy which alwa}'s accompanied it, that Dr. 
B<;11 liad to contend at first. He was dissatisfied with 
the want of discipline, and the imperfect instruction 
in every part of the school, but jnore particularly with 
the slow progress of the younger boys, and the un- 
reasonable length of time consumed in teaching them 
their letters. They were never able to proceed 
without the constant aid of an usher, and with that 
aid, months were wasted before the difficulties of the 
alphabet were got over. Dr, BelFs temper led him to 
do ail things quickly, and his habits of mind to do 
them thoroughly, and leave nothing incomplete. He 
tells us, that from the beginning he looked upon perfect 
instruction as the main duty of the office with which 
he had charged himself ; yet he was foiled for some- 
time in all the means that he devised for attaining it. 
Many^ attempts he made to correct the evil in its 
earliest stage, and in all, he met with more or less 
opposition from the master and ushers. Every altera- 
tion which he proposed, they considered as implying 
some reflection on their own capacity or diligence; 
in proportion as he interfered, they thought themselves 
disparaged, and were not less displeased than sur- 
prised, that in.stead of holding the office of superinten- 
dent as a sinecure, his intention was to devote himself 
earnestly to the concerns of the Asylum, and more 
especially to the school department. 

* ^Things were in this state, when happening on one 
of his morning rides to pass by a Malabar school, he 
observed the children seated on the ground and writing 
with their fingers in sand, which had for that purpose 
been strewn over them. He hastened home, repeating 
to himself as he went 'Eureka’’, ‘I have discovered if;’ 


liii- lietnt practised 1 \y Indian school-masters 
since lime innneiiiririal - -has been hurrowetJ 
by the Christ Ian countric'-^ of i!ii; West from 
liKiia, The tmm who lirst inirotkiccd it 
int«> f ireat Britain was a’ native of Scotland 
by tlic Willie fif Dr. Andrew fkdi* 

'file puel-laurcaic Roller! Souifitw and 
Ills son wrote: the life of this reniarkahle 
mm\ from winch we Icjani that Bell was the 
second son of a Scotch barber. By sheer 
diul {d perseverance, he pursued knowledge 
unJtu difficulties, studied and graduated in 
the Ujii%’'ers!tj of Glasgow^ and after a 
clicc|iiered career in some other parts of the 
%vor!d, he carnc out to India as a chaplain 
on the Madra.s Establisltment in the y^ear 
17H7. He brought with him an apparatus 
to illustrate the lectures fliat he intended to 
dchb’er on natural philosophy. By liis lec- 
tures at Jfadras aru! Calcutta he realised a 
very large sum. His biographers have re- 
corded tlifit 

^*he, pcrform«3d iho experiment of making ice, 
wlficlt wri.s the first lime it iiad been exhibited in India. 
He maiits also ihe first bBloon there; it was of no 
givat rjiuiensicms : for as the assistant did his part 
badly, and the thing failed, Dr, Fkfil (in his own 
wcjrcis,) i.lirew it in a passion from the verandah. 
After whidi the heat of the sun rarified the enclosed 
mtf and the bafo-’m mounted in grand .style, exciting 
m small ccmirnoiion among ihc natives,” 

Tiie Military Male Orphan Asylum was 
established at fcidras in 1789, and Dr. Bel! 
offcrecl his services as Superintendent 
gratuitously. This institution was destined 
to be the nursery of his future fame. For it 
was in connection with this institution that 
■he first discovered and then practised the ‘ 
system of ‘Vnutua! tuition.” Regarding the 
discovery of this sjastem, his biographers 
write 2— 

"When Dr, Bell took upon himself the superlnten- 
dency, be found «ine nirtster and two ushers employed 
In teaching lexs than twenty bo 3 ’S. These boys wore 
noi all arranged in classes, and of those who were, he 
was told that, it was impossible to teach them to take 
places, One lesson^ a clay was as much as could 
us'tiajly be' exacted from them, and sometimes only 
one in two or Ihrce^days. Indeed, the teachers them- 
selves had every chiijg* fo learn relating to the manage- 
menf of a .school. l‘hey were men wlio had nei’er 
been trained in tuition, but were taken from very 
ditfereiil opupation.s ; he foimd it, he says, beyond 
measure difficult to bring them into his otvn views, 
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son of a private soldier, had learned his letters in the 
asvhirn, and was then about eight 3^cars old. Dr, Bell 
laid the strongest injunctions upon him to follow his • 
instructions ; saying', ’he should look to ^hirn for the. 
success of the simple and easy method which was to be 
pursued and hold him responsible for it. What the 
usher had pronounced to be impossible, this lad 
succeeded in effecting without any difficulty. The 
alphabet was now as niuch better taught, as till then 
ii. had been worse than any other part of the boys’ 
studies : and Frisken, in consequence, was appointed 
permanent teacher of that class. 

‘'Though Dr. Bell did not immediately perceive 
the whole importance of this successful experiment, 
he proceeded in the course into which he had been, 
as it were, compelled. What Frisken had accom- 
plished with the alphabet class, might in like manner, 
be done with those next in order, by boys selected, 
as he had been, for their aptitude to learn or to teach. 
Accordingly, he appointed boys as assistant teachers 
to some of the lower classes, giving, however, to 
Frisken, the charge of superintending both the assist- 
ants and their classes, because of his experience, and 
the readiness with which he apprehended and executed 
whatever was required from him. This talent indeed 
the lad possessed in such perfection, that Dr. Beil 
did not hesitate to throw upon him the entire respon- 
sibility of this part of the school. The same im- 
provement was now manifested in these classes as 
had taken place in teaching the alphabet. This he 
attributed to the diligence and fidelity with which 
his little friends, as he used to call them, performed 
his orders. To them a smile of approbation was no 
mean reward, and a look of displeasure sufficient 
punishment. Even in this stage, he felt confident, 
that nothing more was wanting to bring the school 
into such a state as he had always proposed to him- 
self, than to carry through the whole of the plan upon 
which he was now proceeding. And this, accordingly, 
was done. The experiment which, from necessity, 
had been tried at first with one class, was systema- 
tically extended to all the others in progression ; and 
what is most important with scholastic improvement, 
moral improvement, not less in consequence of the 
system, is said to have kept place. For the assistant 
teachers, being invested with authority, not because 
of their standing in the school, retained their influence 
at ail times, and it was their business to interpose 
whenever their interference was necessary : such inter- 
ference prevented all that tyranny and ill-usage from 
which so much of the evil connected whth boarding 
schools arises ; and all that mischief in which some 
boys' are engag'ed by a mischievous disposition, more 
by mere wantonness, and a still greater number by 
the example of their companions. The boys were 
thus rendered inoffensive toward others, and among 
themselves ; and this gentle preventive discipline 
made them, in its sure consequences, contented and 
happy. A boy was appointed over each class to 
marshal them when they went to church or w^alked , 
out, and to see that they duly performed the opera- 
tions of combing ..and washing themselves. Ten boys 
were appointed daily to dean the school-rooms, and 
wait upon the others at their meals. Twice a week 
during the monsoon season, they were marched by an ; . 
usher to the tank, and there they bathed by classes. ^ ' 


* A‘S to any purposes of instruction the master and 
ushers were now virtually superseded. They attended 
the school so as to maintain tlie observance of the 
rules ; though even this was scarcely necessary under 
Dr. Bell’s vigilant superintendence, w’ho now made the 
school the great pleasure as well as the great business 
of his life. Their dut)^ was, not to leach, but to look 
after the various departments of the institution, to see 
that the daily tasks were performed, to take care of the 
boys in and out of the sdiool, and to mark any irregu- 
larity or neglect either in them or the teachers. The 
master’s principal business regarded now the economy 
of the institution ; he had charge both of the daily dis- 
bursements and monthly expenditure under the 
treasurer. 

'’The precise date of that experiment which led to the 
general introduction of boy teachers cannot be ascer- 
tained ,* but that these teachers had been introduced in 
1791, or early in the ensuing year, is certain. In pri- 
vate letters written to his friends in Europe, Dr. Bell 
relates the progress of his improvements step by step, 
and the impressions made upon his own mind by the 
complete success of his exertions in a favourite pursuit. 
These letters show also how soon lie became aware of 
the importance of the system which he was ’ developing 
and bringing to maturity.” 

He amassed a large fortune in India^ the 
shores of which he quitted in August 1796. 

The amount which he took away from 
India has been estimated at £25,935-16-5. 

After his retirement from India till the 
last day of his life, he did all that lay with- 
in his power to introduce the ‘^mutual in- 
struction” system of education into British 
schools. In 1811, a “National Institution” 
for education on this system was established 
in London, which radiated into the provin- 
ces and greatly promoted the diffusion of 
the system. This system, at the recommend- , 
ation of the Duke of York and with the 
sanction of the Prince Regent, was intro- 
duced into the regimental schools through- 
out the army. 

By his will he left his large fortune for 
educational purposes — principally to teach , 
his “mutual instruction” system. Thus he , ; 
bequeathed £50,000 for the foundation and 
endowment of a “Madras College” at St, / 
Andrews; and £50,000, in equal. shares of 
■ £10,000 each, for the establishment of 
' “Madras Schools” io Edinburgh, Glasgow^ 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Leith, , 

He died on the 27th of Januar^q 1832 and ■ 
was buried in Westminster Abbey on -the , !' 
12th of February. ' ■ , ■ 
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DURGA-VEDIC ANO PURANIC 


enumerates three manifestations of the 
goddess. On the first occasion, she appeared 
to kill; the asuras^ Madhu and Kaitabha. 
To ^the poet, she is night, sleep and the 
Divme power of creation and destruction, 
.all in one. , . She is,, . in a, .sense, more power- 
ful than Vishnu himself, represented by 
the poet as the Supreme Being ; for it is 
she, who, at the end of a cycle, puts Vishnu 
to sleep and at the beginning of another, 
makes him and the two other members of 
the Hindu triad assume bodily shapes 
(Chandt I. 79, 80.) This doctrine shows 

the influence of later Vedantism on the 
author, the Vedantism which, as the 
result of the Buddhistic theory^ of Illu- 
sion, makes the Creator hirnseif subject 
to Mdyd. This theory forms no pai"t of 
Orthodox Vedantism, — the Vedantism of 
the Upanishads and the Brahma Sutras, 
according to which Mdyd, the power of God, 
is entirely under his control, and he is holy^, 
wise and free — suddha-btiddha-muktasvabhd^ 
va. The author is also partly under vS^nkliy'a 
influence, for he makes his Shakti almost 
independent of God. The Sankby^a Prakriii 
is an entity, a power, independent of 
Purusha, though it cannot act without 
proximity to the latter ; whereas the Vedantic 
Prakriti is wholly dependent on God, who is 
the sole Agent in Nature. The poet's 
philosophy^ — and that he has a philosophy 
is apparent in every part of his book — is 
further vitiated by his extravagant poetry, 
which every now and then oversteps the 
limits of reality and possibility, and thus 
shows itself to be no real poetry', whose 
function is to present truth in an attractive 
form familiar to common apprehension. 
Thus he makes a period of pralaya^ — a 
period that modern science would call one of 
homogeneity^, in which differentiations exist 
only potentially in the First Cause^ — a period 
in which the Creator is represented as asleep 
— he makes such a period the time for the 
destructive career of his Madhu and Kaitabha. 
The asuras proceed so far as to try’- to devour 
Brahm^,„ the first member of the triad, and 
Brahm^, in great fear, prays Shakti to rouse 
Vishnu and save him from his enemies. 
Now, where could Brahm^ — creation in- 
carnate— be, and where could such creatures " 
as asuras be, when creation itself was merged 
in the Creator, and the Creator hixnself 
was 'asleep ?• However, .responds to 


other to ascertain who that Ador- 
able One was. Brahman humbled their 
pride by showing* that without his 
power they^ were unable to burn or carry' 
even a straw. But even this did not open 
their eves, and.. so Iiidra . followed them' on 
the same errand. Brahman disappeared on 
his approach, but his patience in waiting 
was rewarded by the appearance of ‘Um^ 
Haimavati,’ — Divine knowledge, the Protec- 
tress of the righteous, arising in the holy 

Himalayas -not perhaps yet conceived as 

the daughter of the mountain as a chieftain — 
who told Indra that the power with which 
the gods had vanquished the asuras was 
the power of God himself. Nowq we have 
already* seen the coalescence of Divine know- 
ledge "and Divine power, or at any rate, 
the power of Rudra, in a single image. 
We see now how that image, that goddess, 
came to be latterly connected -with the war 
between the devas and the asuras. This 
war, it is now clear both from the Vedas 
and the Zendavesta, was really the struggle 
that separated two branches of the Aryan 
family, the Parsic and the Indie. The devas 
and the asuras originally formed common 
objects of worship to both the branches. 
But latterly the worshippers — and conse- 
quently the gods also — seem to have quar- 
relled and separated from one another. It 
is the collective power of the devas that 
figures as Chandi,Diirga or K^li, the destroyer 
of the asuras, in Puranic literature. But 
before the full Puranic image of the god- 
dess was formed, great changes in the con- 
ceptions and practices of the nation had 
taken place. By the process called ‘heno- 
theism' hy Western scholars, some of the 
Vedic gods, — notably Rudra and Vishnu — 
had, from being merely devas, risen to be 
Brahman, the Supreme Being, the God of 
gods. After this transformation, the wife 
of either Rudra or Vishnu could not be 
anything else than the power of the Su- 
preme Being. Another important change 
in the national life was the introduction 
of non-Arymn ideas and the partial adop- 
tion of non-Aryan practices by our ances- 
tors. This explains some of the most savage 
and horrid aspects of Durgi in the Puranic 
representations of her exploits. The most 
popular of these representations is, of course, 
that found in the Chandt, a part of the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna. The poet of Chahdl 
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tlie credit of helievitig and worshipping a 
peaily infinite Being, a Being ^ without 
beginning and williout eml in time and 
space, and of I'x'nindlc^ss power and goodness, 
though he believes that that Being ap- 
peared on various occasions in the^ forms 
of various gods and goddeSsSes* To ^ him 
all objects of Nature and all intelligent 
beings are manifestations of Divine power, 
and here, we must admit, there is the 
essence of a philosophical truth, a truth 
which we, who reject his mythology and his 
idolatry, may very well learn frorn him* An- 
other truth that he teaches us is that God has 
a rtidra^ a terrible, as well as a benignant 
form,* tVe must learn to see his hand in the 
apparently destructive events of Nature 
and human history as well as in those which 
are agreeable, for the former as well as 
the latter are leading to ultimate good. 
The third lesson he teaches us is the 
motherhood of God, the tender love of God 
for us. The poet has only given ns the 
idea ; he has not developed it. He saw 
the dreadful aspect of the Divine nature 
more than the tender, the delightful. But 
we ought to develop the idea and trace 
the manifestations of the divine mother- 
hood in our domestic and social relations. 
Fourthly, as already said above, he teaches 
us that nothing great or important can be 
done by isolated efforts ; for the accomplish- 
ment of ail great ends the union of the divine 
forces in the many is necessary. Ail power 
is divine— -even the power of the asuras, as 
the poet himself admits, though he makes 
his goddess fight and kill the astiras. 
The oni 3 r real asura is egotism — that in 
us which makes us think we are somebodies 
in ourselves — that there is any power in us 
which is not God’s. The real Devi^YuddhUy 
therefore, is the destruction of egotism, 
pride and ' self-seeking, with the power of 
God that is in us and acts through us. 

SiTiVNATH TaTTVABHUSHAN. 


conibinc ami hwni the grand image that 
forms tlu: olijcct of popular worship in the 
present, scasem. Each limb of the goddess 
is rnmle of some Divine force —the force 
either of BralniKE Vislmii, Siva, Indra, V%’u, 
Variiiv'i or some other god. I here is a bi t of 
true i‘iere. Every great conquering 

power iiuisf la; the combination of the Divine 
forces vx'i»tiiig in the many. However, em- 
powered With the power of the gods, and 
armed with their divine arms, the goddess 
proceeded to tight Mahisha and vanquished 
hifiu (}i\ the ihiai occasion, it was the 
murm, Sliiimi-iha and Nishumbha, that an- 
noyed tlie goiis and l)roiight Chandi and 
the .divine army to the field. This time 
file , goddess comes out of the body of 
PIrvatfi the daughter of the Himala 3 'as, 
who then turns black and becomes KdH, 
the most horrivl form of the goddess. K^H, 
again, i* made to issue out of the goddess’s 
head while in the l?rittle-fiek!, and do some 
of the most dirty and dreadful deeds as- 
cribe\i to her. lids third battle being also 
the iorigest and the most furious, the poet 
finds an opportunity in it to give the freest 
scope to his grotesque fancies. He makes 
his goddess drink wine, dance frantically 
over the battle-field, and revel in eating 
the liesli and drinking the blood of the 
asirras, The disastrous effects of such poetry 
— "poctry’ accepted for cemturies as true history 
and true religion, ™-may be seen in the 
debauchery that prevailed throughout the 
country at one time and still defiles many 
parts of it, However, we must give the poet 


^A¥hat a man is at any moment of life The individual must believe in his ^ p< 
does not fix what he may become. It is not ' sibilities, fee! that his life is a stewardship 
necessarily a destination ; It may -be merely , wondrous powers for which he is^pndi* 
a station; an episode, not .the -;cdmpl'ete,,yydually .responsible, ^ or he''^ cd,nridO' nothi 
story. Progress is ‘but the continuous.'revela-':'. really great.', Realizing ‘this possibility gb 
tion of possibilities transforpied,4nt0^b|^f^^^^^^^^ m^kes life gh 

lies. We see the runhings’but nipt energy and purpose. 
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I N the days of John Company, under the 
cover of philanthropy^ but mainly, if 
not solely, to benefit their trade, Eng- 
lishmen were anxious to anglicize the 
people of India. Their idea of angliciza- 
tion was to instruct Indians through the 
medium of English, and, if possible, get 
them converted to Christianity. So on the 
eve of the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company, the circular letter 
from Mr. T. Hyde Villiers, Secretary to 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
dated India Board, February nth, 1832, 
addressed to prominent Anglo-Indians, con- 
tained the following questions on which the 
Board were desirous of receiving informa- 
tion. 

‘'Natives of India. 

^‘General observations, pointing out any disadvan- 
tages under which they labour, and suggesting im- 
prm'ements in their situation. Measures adopted in 
India for the education and instruction of the natives. 
Whether the extension of the knowledge of the 
English language amongst the natives of India has 
been hitherto made an object of attention as a means 
of further identifying the natives with British rule. 
What has been "the tendency of the general instruc- 
tion hitherto given to the nati\’es in their own lan- 
guages. What may be expected to be the result 
of the combined system of instruction given to the 
natives, both in the "English and in tlie Asiatic lan- 
guages; whether favourable or otherwise to the 
advancement of the Christian religion. Whether any 
visible progress has been made in the conversion 
of natives to Christianity in any part of British India. 
Whether the natives of India should be encouraged 
to visit Eingland. What would be the probable con- 
sequences of such encouragement with reference to 
religious, scientific, political and commercial con- 
siderations/^ 

[The last two sentences in the above 
extract show that the question of the conse- 
quences of Indians visiting England which 
i$ now agitating the minds of British ad- 
ministrators and exploiters, is not of recent 
origin, _ and that such visits have not been 
encouraged or tolerated from purely altruistic- 
motives.] There were four Anglo-Indiaiis wliO' 
answered the . circular lettercontainingthe- 
qne^tipns, e^ctracted ' abov^. -One of them 


whose name is not divulged, but who be- 
longed to the Civil Service, wrote : — 

“Schools have been established, but not on an 
extensive scale, and not embracing the acquisition 
of English, which I think would be a desirable attain- 
ment not difficult for the natives of India, who have 
a natural genius for learning languages. ^ What- 
ever substitutes better subjects for reflection, must 
tend to enlighten their minds, and advance the cause 
of Christianity ; hitherto I fear there have been very 
few real converts. 

“Few natives rvould be able to bear the expense, 
and willing to encounter the contamination, the 
danger, and the sickness of a voyage to England ; 
but it might be desirable that some" of the higher 
orders should come to enlarge their understandings, 
and see the power of the British nation.’’ 

Mr. John Sullivan, a Madras Civilian, 
who had the reputation of being sympathe- 
tic towards the natives of India, in answer 
to the above question wrote : — 

“The disadvantages under which the natives labor, 
are, their exclusion from ail offices of trust and emo- 
lument; their degradation from the station which 
they hold in society^ under the native governmetits ; 
the appropriation hy Europeans of the merit due to 
public ’service, although in fact such service may 
have been rendered by natives; the precarious tenure 
upon which they hold their offices, and the incomes 
of those offices ; the inconsiderate treatment which 
they too frequently meet with from Europeans, and 
our heavy system of taxation, imposed for maintain- 
ing' extensive European establishments. To this list 
of grievances may be added, this crowning one, that 
we never think it worth our while to consult them 
upon any of those measures of government, wffiich 
have the interests of the natives for their professed 
object. 

“Education of Natives. 

“It is only of late years that the Government have 
taken any steps for promoting* the Education of 
Natives* ^ The acquirement of English is 

not made an object of education, it is rather and most 
unaccountably, discouraged. Humanly speak- 

ing, it seems to be impossible that any system of 
education we can devise, should produce beneficial 
results upon the character of the natives so long as 
we keep them in a state of degradation. We must 
first hold out objects of ambition to them — motives 
which shall induce them to study our language, laws 
and literature. 

’ . /■' ; ' “Conversion of Natives " 

‘ cannot call to mind a single instance of the 
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cr'iH'erssoti oi' ;i unlive of rank to Christianity* 

I1ji‘ of dalni to hereditan* property,^ by 

il'iVM, whe* h*x>'»mn Cd!ri>:tians, is a verv serious subject, 
w|>on winch kifislalive provision appears neces- 

(it IF \lo?svdni an predecessors far Irom allowing 
roraeri-. tu b'f'iin to lose b}” llto change, usually 
ferr« d sprcful upon tliEtm. Ibe 

s|>rfad Knglisli oiigbi to be attempted by every 
niearshw Sin. rud'ies are fersd of it, and acquire it with 
more laciliiy tfir'ai we do their lang-uages/' 

Mr* Francis Wbirdeii, formerly Member 
Vif Ccniucil at Bombay, wrote in reply to the 
circular Icfter, a long letter, dated 30th April, 
1H32* lld.^ letter occupies above 23 pages 
of the folio voluTiie of the Parliamentary 
Report, In the course of this letter, he 
wrote 

'if .pupcars fr) me that liltimately, and in a very 
'fcW' ycaff?^ greater benefit will be, bestowed on the 
c»/!t!t£ryj and at less labour and expense, by circum- 
scribing our effons and fluids, to the diffusion of the 
; English language, and the circulation of English books, 
tliari in in '-vny.;tingy natives in their own languages, 
printing find circiifatlng their own works, translations 
of' English tracts, and of English works on arts and 
sciences in all the langiiages ol India. A laborious 
imdCTlakfng. Willi all our philological knowledge 
of ihit lang‘iagt.*s, our vigilance and our anxiety, we 
shatl, I am' afraid, diffuse in our translations a great 
'■.inanv HCtioiis; errors,” 


Then lie quoted the Quarterly Revietv in 
which sonic one wrote that 

■' “A more fainilfar acquaintance with the English 
languitgc would, u> the nritives, be the surest source 
of inirlhslu.il iniprovcmcnt, and btcomi the 

’ JfirdtHetie heHeeen Briiain and hidia* In any 

' plan, fJuuefore, for the public education of the ^natives, 
the* coaipk'ie knowledge of our language ought to 
form so prominent an object, as to lay the ground for 
its graduall}' becoming at least the established vehicle 
of legal and official business. The English Imigtmge 
^.n&idd fims_ in indin as in America, he the lasting 
mapiuwent of &itr duminion ; and it is not too much 
to hope that/ it mig’lit also be the medium through 
which ifie inhabitants of those vast regions might 
hercafte!* rival the rest of the civilised world, in the 
expression of all that most exercises and distinguishes 
hiiinan intellect,’'’ 


Regarding the conversion of natives to 
Christianity, he wrote : — 

**A.n impnived system of education, and more 
correct aiK'i enlarged views cannot fail of impressing 
on the na'tives, a conviction of ,the absurdities, the 
fallacies and errors of their religion ; and must, 
gradually , lead to die advancement' and ultimate 
iriiuriph’of true revelation.” 

. Th.e Houi Moantstuart Elphinstone, in 
reply to the above question^ wrote 


'*The great peculiarity in their situation arlses^from 
the intioduction of a foreign government, Ihis at 
first operated beneficially, l)y establishing trajiqiiility, 
and introducing improvements in administration. Its 
next effects were less beneficial. Under a native 
government, independent of the mutuai adaptation of 
'the institutions and the people, there is a, connected 
chain througiiout the societ}', and a tree communica- 
tion between the different parts. Notwithstanding 
the institution of castes, there is no country where 
men rise with more ease from the lowest rank to the 
highest. II1C firsl Nabob (now king) of Oudh, was 
a "petty merchant : the first Peishwa, a village ac- 
countant ; the ancestors of Hoikar were goatherds; 
and those of Sindhia, slaves. All these, and many 
other instances, took place within the last century. 
Promotions from among the common people to all 
the ranks of civil and military employment, short of 
sovereignty, are of daily occurrence under native 
states, ‘and this keeps up the spirit of the people, 
and in that respect partially supplies the place of 
popular institutions. The 'free intercourse of the 
different ranks alsO' keeps up a sort of circulation and 
diffusion of such knowledge and such sentiments as 
exist in the society. Under us, on the contrary, the 
community is divided into two perfectly distinct and 
dissifnilar bodies, of which the one is torpid and 
inactive, while all the sense and power seem concen- 
trated in the other. - 

e q'he most important branch of education in 
my opinion is that designed to prepare natives for 
public employment. It "is important, not only from 
its contributing so directly to the general improi^e- 
ment, but also from the stimulus it affords to edu- 
cation among the better class of natives by connect- 
ing it with their interest. 

“f conceive that the study of Eng'lish ought to be 
encouraged by all means, and that few things will 
be so effectual in enlighten ittg the natives, and bring- 
ing them nearer to ns; ^ 

"'‘The result of educating natives both in English 
and in their own language must be favorabls to the 
progress of Christianity ; 

“Inconvenience will doubtless in time result from 
the resort of natives to Europe, especially from the 
uses of intrigue and chicane to which they will apply 
their visits. "'*■ but I think the advantages of 

encouraging them to visit Europe , greatly preponde- 
rate over the disadvantages.” 

The education of Indians in^' English -and . 
their conversion to Christianity were calcu- 
lated to be beneficial to the trade of England. 
Many of them welcomed the change .for the ‘ ' 
worse, or rather demoralization that was 
coming over the Indian people , by .their 
indulgence in European , luxuries.^^'’ ‘ The 
■ following is the summary of the evidence of 
; Messrs. Fleming, Christian and'' Mangles , 
before the Lords’ Committee of 1830' on' 
.subjects relating to the Public, Depart- : 
mentr — ^ c 


i 


Jl} ' '■,**The Zemindars are becoming much' more extra- ~ 

vacant, but ‘their e'xtravapfaiice does not' induce ’them ’ it 


from long s!il)|ectiqh to bad government ■ from ignore 


aBce ana superstition. andUrom the-a^ldad^l --' 'W^^^but-their 

_ character resulting from those causes,, ^e.^puisff' r ' in foflarohl twf * Charter of, 
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■■countiy :b3r.tiie,:;Eiig:ii:sh Christians^ but thejj 
although heathens, ■ were made to pay for^ 
the, mamtenance of Christian missionaries^ 
British mirrors/ lustres, 'and ^ Other ministers of^ that faitln The 
They are acquir- .-Chamman & .Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company pleaded in vain that it was 
.not just or fair to saddle the people of India 
...with ■ the ■ heavy .' cost: of the ecclesiastical 
establishment in that countr3n In their 
letter to the Right Honourable Charles 
Grant, dated East India House, loth July 
1833, Messrs* C* . Marjoribanks atid W. 
Wigram wrote : — 

“The principle upon which a Christian Church in 
India, at the Expense of the Natives, has been insti- 
tuted, is, that it is the duty of Government to provide 
for its Civil and Militar^^ Functionaries the means and 
services of their religion. 

“But the Court’s conviction is, at the same time, 
strong and sincere, that both practice and policy 
demand that the expense to the Natives of India of a 
Church Establishment, with \yhich they have no com- 
munity of feeling, should be limited to what is essential 
for the use of the servants of the state who are mernbers 
of that Church. 

“The Court are free to confess, that their anxiety 
upon this point has been excited by the observation 
contained in the Board’s Memorandum, that hn addi- 
tion to the Chaplains appointed by the East India 
Company, twenty-eight Missionaries, who have receiv- 
ed Episcopal ordination are now established at, various 
stations on the Continent of India and in the Islands of 
Ceylon, and all these Clergymen are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Calcutta.’ ” 

“By Missionaries, we understand persons residing in 
India with a view to convert the Natives to the Chris- 
tian faith. This is undoubtedly an object most deeply 
interesting to the civilised world, but it is one for 
which it cannot he right to tax the Natives 

“And here, Sir, the Court must call your attention 
to the striking fact, that the charge to India of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment has been augmented since 
the institution of the see of Calcutta from ;£48,ooo to 
more than 00,000 per annum, and that the clerical 
part of the pension list has been increased from ,-^8oo 
per annum to ;^5,ooo per annum.'’ 


to obtain European luxuries. Some may have a taste 
for European luxuries, and some certainly have the 
means of indulging that taste. They live in the Euro- 
pean style with regard to carnages and equipages of 
that nature ; and they have 

.....cha.nde.liers.,...3cc..,..but not , 

a greater taste for European luxuries; and some 
fc\/ it is said, indulge in large quantities of wine, and 
cherry brandy. TheTigher classes are the great con- 
sumers of British manufactures. 

It was Mr. Thomas Babington (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay who expressed in eloquent 
terms the benefits which would accrue to 
England by educating the natives of India. 
In his famous speech delivered as a member 
of the House of Commons, on the loth of 
July 1833,, he said : — 

“It is scarcely possible to calculate the benefits 
which we might derive from the diffusion of European 
civilisation among the vast population of the East. 
It would be, on the most selfish view of the case, far 
better for us that the people of India were well 
governed and independent of us, than ill -governed 
and subject to us ; that they were ruled by their own 
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uals of the diverse races inhabiting this 
country. A series of efforts are being made 
everywhere to prove, w^hat on a little reflec- 
tion is self-evident, that Indians are .in the 
.main really one in hopes and aspirations, 
/whether they hailirorn North on South, or 


B 0RING the past^ few decades, India’s 
progress in political education every 
' succeeding decade has been faster 
and more widespread than in the preceding 
one. ^A vague Gdea ^ of , oneness has been 
evolving _ itself in the' minds' of the intelleetr 
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from East or West ; that though different 
turbans cover differeirt heads, the .concep- 
tion of vnrioiis matters mtinciane is alike in 
al! cases, The Mitsalman conquest brought 
into India a new religion which now counts 
a very laigc following, and a new language, 
a beautiful blend of Persian with a deriva- 
live of Sanscrit, The words '‘Hindu’" and- 
‘‘3ifahouiedan’’ connote a difference, merely .in 
religioas bdicf and social customs, ■■■Hindus, 
and Mahomcdans have for the most part .-a 
common stock and a common- heredity. 
Indian thought has therefore been cast- -in 
one mould, but ^vorldly jealous-ies- have 
disunited our countrymen in action. Lack of 
the spirit of combinatioHj together with an., 
absence of love of country, rendered them 
an easy prey to successive conquests. Many 
causes paved the way for the British con- 
quest, but rivalries among the ruling despots, 
and the indiKerence of the common people 
to a change of masters, were among the. first 
in importance. There was no Bismarck to 
wtlil the factious kingdoms and principali- 
ties into a cominoii federation under -one 
flag. More than half a century later,. how- 
ever, an alien Bismarck arose to the great ■ 
good fortune of India, His method was 
slower and milder. He did not at the point 
of the sword of a Von Moitke compel a- 
rapid confederation. He onh/ showered 
upon the Indian peoples the blessings - of 
education, such as can not but tend- to draw 
the races of India together, and he left the. 
rest to time. This alien was the ■ great 
Macaulay of mixed memor^v It is -undis-. 
puted that the unification of India is being 
slowly but surel}^ effected by the scheme - of 
higher education launched by him -in - the 
latter half of the last century, in the teeth of 
obstinate oppositiem. Though the motive 
which prompted it, was partly commercial and 
partly political, it has been a veritable bless- 
ing to India. The launchers of the scheme 
hoped that the better class of Indians would 
thereby be anglicised in their tastes, and that 
an impetus ’would be given to the trade in 
European' ne,, English manufactures of the 
luxurious: type. The professed and publish- 
ed motives were, of course, the regeneration 
mentally and morally of the poor depressed 
Indians! For the missionary spirit' was' 
never absent from' any ,act. offthe pioneer ' 
merchants of England.^, Scotland and* Wales^ ■■ 
having received ^ their atteiit;ioiii4"rB^af'er, 


home, in the middle ages, and not longer 
needing spiritual guidance, the benighted’ 
continents of America, Africa and India 
attracted their well-meaning activities. In 
their efforts to extend the blessings of com- 


merce and the empii 
incidentally expanded 
supremacy over the ne 
commercial and mis 


ipire of Christ, they 
ied their sovereign’s 
new spheres of their 
missionarv activities. 


Two of these latter acquisitions s,he 


in large measure lost, for 


which 


are not within the scope of this article. 
India she held and holds still, because the 
conditions in India are different. But time 
wmrks man)^ changes, and if India is to 
' continue under a common sovereign, the 
trust and faith of India’s sons in the pro- 
mises of British statesmen must be retained. 
The partition of Bengal, the raising of the 
cost of higher educatio.n, and the Anglo- 
Indian demand echoed by some British 
politicians for the closing of the Arts Col- 
leges, are incidents which do not strengthen 
the faith and trust of Indians ; much less 
excite in them feelings of affection for their 
rulers. 

The establishment of the Calcutta and' 
other Universities truly sowed the seeds 
of India’s regeneration, although the foun- 
ders’ motives were not entirely philanthro- 
pic. While the enlightenment that resulted 
therefrom did create a taste in the Indians 
for the finer goods of England, it simulta- 
neoush^ developed in them a taste for re- 
presentative government. The educated 
and anglicised Indians have begun to grovr 
impatient of political control and politi- 
cal swaddling clothes. This is naturally 
repugnant to their critics. These misguided 
critics who want educated Indians to ad- 
mire at a distance, without coveting those 
democratic institutions which they see 
flourishing in England and other enlighten- 
ed countries, now turn round on the class, " 
Macaulay has created, and brand theni ' as 
ungrateful and disloyal,' because they want • 
the representative principle introduced into . 
the government of their country, and. are 
dem^anding a larger .share in. the^, adminisr ' 
tration thereof, “Be thankful for the, bl^^s-.' 
ings of peace, the railroad, and the dignity ■ 
of a citizen of the’ mighty British Empire.’^, 'v'" 

This IS' in-'effectrhow'" they admonish"' those 

they call ‘agitators.’ True, the railways 
ar0'4'.'boon to trader but they have hastened 
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the decay of our handicrafts^ &c, and canals 
would have been more beiieficiaL Peace i's 
an inestimable blessing, but the trade of Eng- 
land needs it as much as Internal trade. 
As for the dignity of citizenship of the Em- 
pire, we know how it has been maintained 
in the colonies and dependent states of the 
Empire. When the Boer’s country was 
coveted by the Rand capitalists, Lord Laos- 
downe and other distinguished British Sta- 
tesmen hugged the Transvaal British In- 
dians as feiloiV-suhjectSy whose grievances 
cried for redress. Kruger was the common 
enemy not only of their kith and kin on 
the Rand, but also of the profits from the 
mines which were fast dwindling under his 
extortionate exactions. War, and nothing 
short of war could satisfy the outraged 
feeling's of British statesmen. England had 
been longing to get at the Boers for some 
time past. There was a wave of delirious 
delight w'hich swept through the vast majo- 
rity of the British wherever they were, at the 
prospect of war. The writer was an eye- 
witness to the excitement on S.S. Caledonia 
for England bound, at each port where 
telegrams came in. He noticed with what 
glee the tidings of Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum 
were received. At last an opportunity had 
arrived for paying off old scores since and 
previous to the Jameson Raid ! At the 
dawn of the new year following, or rather 
on the following Christmas da^^, the British 
army was to picnic in Prsetoria. The re- 
sult, however, did not tally with this roseate 
forecaste. Incidents like those of Storm- 
berg and Spionkop cooled the ardour of 
the advocates of war, while the final re- 
vulsion of feeling set in, when in the 
autumn of the following year, the chances 
of success seemed still remote. Discretion 
at last prevailed over pride, and both com- 
batants like bull dogs, separated from sheer 
exhaustion. And what^ after all, was the 
result of the war so light-heartedly desired ? 
The floating of the Union Jack over a far 
stronger Dutch organisation than ever existed 
before the war. the enrichment of a few war- 
stores contractors, and the waste of the 
nation’s blood and wealth. The condition 
, of the Indians in the annexed territories not 
only remained as it had been, but actually 
became worse ; for these territories having- 
become autonomous states, enjoy more free- 
dom under the British flag than they did 


under Mr. Kruger. Our coiintiryinen in 
■these newly fledged states are treated very 
■ much as pariah dogs in an Indian village. 
Yet ' some of the imperialists of England, 
who were so bombastic in their speeches 
before the war, are shamelessly corning 
forward to justify the recent anti-Indian 
legislation in South Africa on a Kiplingian 
principle. In the face of this, we are asked 
to rejoice on Empire Day as citizens of the 
grandest empire the world has ever known ! 

If we are fellow-subjects of one Empire, we 
are entitled to and we must have the same 
rights and privileges as other British subjects 
enjoy, w'herever we may be stationed in the 
King’s dominions. Indians resident in 
England and paying a certain amount of 
annual rent are eligible to vote at and to 
contest Parliamentary and other elections. 
We have the municipal franchise here in 
India. But in other parts of the Empire 
’where our numbers exceed or equal the white 
population, our fitness for the right of 
franchise is called into question ; and more- 
over, we are denied even the most elementary 
rights to which we are entitled as British 
citizens. The right to travel in any part 
of the empire, to reside in any part of a 
town within the empire, to trade without a 
license, to walk on footpaths unmolested, 
to ride on tramcars, to sit in any class of 
compartment in a railway carriage, to buy 
or sell propert}?-, to enter any land within 
the empire without a permit and without a 
test of any kind ; is the birth right of every 
British citizen. To deny these rights to the 
meanest individual subject of the King is to 
belie the successive utterances from the 
throne. 

Africa apart, is there equality of 
treatment in the very home of Indians 
between them and their white fellow 
subjects? The combatant military seiwice is 
closed to the ordinaiy Indian ; true, he can 
enlist as a common soldier, and may rise 
some day to the very enviable position of a 
non-commissioned officer onfy next in 
rank to the lowest grade white commissioned 
officer. As members of the Civil Service we 
may rise to be High Court Judges, having 
unquestioned talents for law, but we are 
branded as incapable of holding the higber-’ 
administrative appointments. We must,more- 
over,travel all the way to England to com- 
pete for the Civil Service and take our chance 
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grievances may percolate to the seething 
masses. The i^mrance of the nms.^es hm so 
far permitted past Governments to carry 
Measures against Indian educated opinion. 
We have been :aiiiited by the Anglo-Indians 
with the remarks^ ^^you represent nobody 
but yourselves, the masses neither know 
nor care what is passing in the country.” 
The lessons of history are either not re- 
membered* or ignored by our critics. When 
the Barons in 1215 wrested from King John 
the Magna Charta, the poor wights of merry 
England knew not what the quarrel was 
about^ but there was this difference between 
them and the proletariat of Modern India, 
—(for which diiference the feudal system 
was responsible), w/X that the former being 
mostly retainers of the Barons knew this 
much^that they must side with their masters 
to whom they owed direct allegiance. And 
King John knew it. 

The Crown provides an advocate to a 
poor man on trial in the Criminal Sessions, 
but according to our critics, the educated 
classes must not advocate the cause of the 
ignorant masses ! But the masses only under- 
stand what they actually realise in Rs., 
annas and pies. The Government, it is 
urged, is paternal and will take care that 
the masses come to no harm. But even 
a ma-bap Government ma}" be mistaken as 
to what the masses want or do not want. 
Was not the Punjaub Government mistaken 
when it enhanced the Canal rates on the 
Bari-Doab Canal ? This was a matter of 
Rs., annas and pies, and it was vividly 
realised by the ignorant cultivators. How 
should a labourer or an agriculturist 
know that it is the duty of an enlightened 
Government to give his children free primary 
education in return for the taxes he pays ? 
He would even* in his ignorance, resent the 
gift if the gift were made compulsory, as 
he 'would be deprived of the additionai in- . 
come his children wmuld bring in, if they 
had not to attend school. How should he 
know that the partition of Bengal threatens 
the settled land revenue assessment of ,that 
province, or that the raising of the .cost of 
higher education would result in impeding • 
the progress of India, or that the combina- 
tion of Judicial and Executive functions is' ' 
against the first principles , of . justice ?' ' How '■ _ ' 
.s|.odld he know- : that British statesmen “ 
-preferred ^ retaining the ,.^:vbtes \ of . Lancashire 


of’ a failure after undergoing great expense. 
ShfHilci an Indian oifcnd against the law 
and the offei'ice admits of trial b}^ jnry, he 
must submit to he tried hy a mixed jury 
of Englislirneii rind IntlJans. He ■ is very 
lucky if the iTiajoriry of the jury are not of 
the Cidour and persuasion of the members 
. of the ( loverrmient. The \^eriest loafer 
among Europeans and Eurasians can keep 
arms without license. Far different is the 
case with Indians. In criminal cases where 
the accused are whites or half-breeds, and the 
aggrieved persons are Indians, justice is 
not often colour-hlind. Such are some of the 
deviations in practice from the 
professions of equality of rights and pri- 
vileges proclaimed from the mouths of 
successive R«jyal Rulers, which chafe the 
- ^ungratefui” educated Indian,' The time 
is nut, liowtwer, far when all these and many 
' more invidious distinctions between the 
■nJiite’ and the coloured subjects of his 
Majesty and must disappear. For the 
East has commenced to westernise in those 
’respects which make for material power, 

' and India of the East is no exception to the 
, rule. 'The awakening has come, notwith- 
standing our Anglo-Indian critics, and the 
Goal of Equality is clearly discernible 
though distant. 

It is idle to think that the sharp divi- 
. siorrs of tiie past between the Hindus 
i will endure for long, and those who 
fondly hug the belief, that Mahomedans and 
■' Hindus can never be inspired by community 
of ' interests sufficiently to forget their 
reiigioiis differences and to stand on 
the same political platform are deluded 
fools. lo!ig as union is not effected 

between these two populations, it is deem- 
■ ed safe in most Anglo-Indian quarters, 
to treat Hindu public opinion as a negli- 
gible quantity. It is this persistent 
, flouting of Hindu public opinion for the 
past many years, and the ridicule heaped 
on the devoted heads of the leaders of this 
jiiiblic opinion by some of the Anglo-Indian 
journals that supplied the yeast to the Indian 
ferment. Though confined to the educated 
classes, ^ as the' beginnings of unrest' have 
throughout the world been amongst the 
intxdlectuals, as is butmatural, the tim'e is 
hot very far off, when the knowledge of the . 

* Ik South Africa Kioclu and Mussalmaih Parst ^tand' 

shoulder to sfe;juiacr like Ijruthreii In a- caih-mdd.. strenuous- " 
strugjTle for CIVIC 
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to doing Justice to India in the matter of the 
import duties ? But put a tax on every 
head of cattle owned, or every child in 
the famii}^^ and he will appreciate the differ- 
ence between his future position and that 
in the past* And he may even in times to 
come let the Government know of it^ as 
Hampden of shipmoney fame did of old* 

It is a stupid cry, therefore, of those who 
tell the educated classes of India, “you are 
only agitators, yoif do not represent the 
masses, your Congress is not known to them, 
neither do they care.” Are we asked to 
believe that only those grivances are real 
and just of which the ignorant and 
illiterate masses complain ? No. These 
contentions on the part of our Anglo-Indian 
fellow-subjects are mere blinds and intended 
for English consumption, and are conceived 
with a view to prevent the introduction of 
reforms, and to justify the official attitude 
towards the pleadings of the educated 
classes* 

But this can not last long, for the stone 
of political philosoph}^ throwm Macaulay 
into the still waters of Indian thought, 
after causing ripples on the surface, has 
commenced to agitate the deeper layers, 
thanks to a cheap and independent press* 

The power behind ani" agitation for re- 
dress or reform which the State dare not dis- 
dain is the power which an intelligent, well- 
informed, and determined proletariat alone 
wields. The creation of such a power lies in 


our own hands. Our critics want the venti- 
^lation of grievances to come from below. 
So let us create a solid public opinion against 
the present methods of Government, bj?* 
educating the people direct as to what they 
as men should have which they have not in 
the land of their birth. If knots of educated 
men teach their caste men first how to read 
and write and then to give them a few 
lectures on the Rights of Man, and the 
history of the growth of Democracy in other 
lands, and carry the campaign of primary 
and political education into every village, 
and supplement these efforts by the 
establishment of reading rooms well stocked 
with journals in the ^vernaculars of a suitable 
kind, such as would not only give the news 
of the day and criticise local and imperial 
measures, but also give a mass of informa- 
tion on political subjects, always pointing 
out in plain terms what rights we are entitl- 
ed to but do not possess, then in the next 
twenty years will arise a many-million- 
voiced public opinion on any question 
affecting the country’s welfare, to which no 
Government dare turn a deaf ear. Then 
will be the time when united India will 
knock at the door of England demanding 
that autonomy which she recently promised 
to the late enemies of the Empire on the 
battle-field, and granted even before the 
drying of the soil soaked with the precious 
blood of her misguided sons ! 

J. N. Bahadurji. 


sive, unlimited, self-adjusting to increased 
responsibility, progressively able for large 
duties and higher possibilities as he realizes 
them and lives up to them. The individual 
has no real limitations except those that are 
self-imposed.” 


“It is only what a man makes of himself 
that really counts. He must disinfect his 
mind from that weakening thought that he 
has an absolutely predetermined capacity, 
like a freight-car with its weight and tonnage 
painted on the side. He is growing, expan- 
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S INCE the transfer of India from the which India had to spend annually on her 
hands of the merchants known as the army before the out-break of the Mutiny. 
. East India Company to the Crown of - In reading these statements it should' ^ be 
England, her .military charges have been borne' in mind that formerly , one pound 
every year increasing by .leaps and bpund^. " -sterling stood 'for ten rupees^ whereas at 
The. following table 'shows ' the ' 'amount ' '‘-preseht if is equivalent to fifteen rupees. ■ ; 
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Details of Military Expenditure in India, and in 
England (including exchange), in each cf 
the undermentioned official years, 
in Tens of Rupees. 


Copied from the 21st Number of the Statistical 

4 bstracttelatingt 0 ';lndk, pp.'220-22i*'. // 1 


Ac<''onnt of Military Force employed in each year 
from and iffc total Annual expense. 


A\iLfrAS?r Fopet 

Total Annual 

' ■■■ ■ 

VtAR. 


Eiiffipiian. 

Nntivc. , 

Total. . 

ill* A |r".W- 1 * W VW ' 



30,822 

152, 


£83,760 

£ 

7,041,162 

1834 

35 


153 

,306 

186,039 

6,847,096 

i8.3S 

36 

32,51 J2 

Rvf 

,02y 

5 86,531 

6,885,831 

1836 

37 

31,526 

15:6 

jSo 

185,300 

7,141,439 

1837 

38 


J 76 

,f)o8 

207,141) 

7.607,514 

1838 

39 

35*6^4 

r99 

/d39 

235i443 

8,454,208 

1839 

40 

38,406 

212 

,6 if) 

251- ,022 

9,006,433 

1840 

41 

42,113 

212 

,624 

254*737 

9, '93,745 

i;84'£ 

42 

46.726 

2211 

,947 

267,673 

9,562,524 

1S42 

43 

46,240 

.216 


262,820 

9,558,306 

1843 

44 

46,1! I 

240^ 


286421 

9,634,985 

1844 

45 

44.054 

240, 

733 

284,747 

10,384,249 

1S45 

46 

44,32.3 

247, 

473 

291,796 

10,598,016 

1846 

47 

.44-270 

220 

89! 

265,161 

9,932,209 

1847 

48 

47.893 

229 

23c 

277,023 

10,739,647 

1848 

49 

49,280 

22S, 

448 

277,728 

10,098,926 

1S49 


49,4.08 

241), 

121 

289,529 

io,7'3,i45 

1856 

51 

48,709 


073 

287,782 

10,352,776 

1851 

52 

46,933 

23S, 

345 

285,278 

10,963,249 

1852 

53 

47, '46 

236, 

849 

283,995 

11,691,465 

'853 

54 

46,093 

237) 

fOpl 

283,184 

10,624,149 

1S54 

5S 

43,t04 

235 i 

221 

280,325 

10,653,13s 

JS53 

5^ 

45,52a 

232) 

,224 

277,746 

10,858,963 

1856 

57. 


But ckiring the hist fifty years a sudden 
rise has taken place in the Indian military 
expenditure. 

In the Annals of Indian Administration 
in ihe year 186^^-66 (Vol. XI, p. 222) it is 
stated that 

compared with the period before the mutiny 
the English Army in India has been increased by 
1 6,000 *men and the Native army diminished bv 
134,000.” » 

I'he course of the military expenditure of 
India as affected by the Mutiny campaigns, 
is seen in the table submitted by Mr. Wilson 
when Financial Member of Council, and 
printed in p. 223 of The Annals of Indian 
Admintsiraimt in the year 186^^66. There 
we find that the expenditure in the four 
years from 1856^57 to 1859-60 was 
£12,838,897, £16,822,894, £23,645,306, and 
£20,204,670 respectively, exclusive of Public 
Works. 

'*In his Budget speech on 27th. April 1861 Mr. 
Laing stated that in 1858-59,^ owing to the Mutiny, 
cost rose to £21,000,000 in India, and- £3,750,000 
in England, showing a total increase of £11,000,000 - 
on the expenditure of to,- which should' be 

added an increase of £1,000,000 for ’Police. 

This was the maximum pointy. at • which/ ref^uctions 


began. Since that time the Military Police have been 
abolished, all Native Infantry corps have been reduced 
to a iiniforin force of 600 Privates, or 712 Natives of 
all ranks, Regiments have been disbanded and no 
such thing as' Native Artillery exists except a few 
Mountain Batteries in nnhealthy districts. Of late 
years the cost of the whole Army, English and Native, 
in England and India has been — 


Year. 


1859-60 

iB'6o-6i 

1861- 62 

1862- 63 
1863.64 
! 864-65 
1865-66 


111 India. 

£ 

30,909,307 

15,838,980 

13,681,900 

12,7(14,325 

12,697,009 

13,181,957 

13,909,412 


In England. 
£ 

3.750.000 

2.750.000 

2,213,132 


Details of Military Expenditure of British India, in 
India and in England, in each of the lo under- 
mentioned official years. 


In Engfiand. 


Official years ended 
.31 March. 

In India. 

1867 (11 months) 

^ 0 

12,440,383 

12,603,467 

1S68 

1869 

12,989,566 

1870 ... ... 

12,828,750 

1S71 

12,549,303 

1872 

12,036,098 

1873 

■",979,327 

1874 

11,872,941 

187s 

",757,381 

1876 

11,725,264 

(Copied from the nth 

Number of I 

Abstract relating to British India, pp. loi 


£ 

3,385,408 

3,499,829 

3,280,015 

3,500,989 

3,525,497 

3,642,014 

3,524,283 

3,355,488 

3,617,778 

3,583,196 


Official y 

sars In India. 

In England. 

Grand Total 

ended 31 March. 


1877 

... 11,847,191 

4,616,622 

16,463,813 

1S78 

12,358,5" 

4-941,973 

17.300,484 

1879 

••• 13,109,553 

4,829,231 

1^7.938,784 

1880 

17,423,938 

5,156,777 

22,580,715 

1S81 

••• 23,911,394 

5,021,103 

28,932,497 

1882 

... 14,850,657 

4,837,853 

19,688,510 

1883 

13,433, 23t 

4,926,202 

18,359,433 

1884 

... 11,952,166 

6,171,526 

18,123,692 

•1885 

... 12,023*629 

4,940,174 

16,963,803 

1 886 

... 15,247,088 

4,850,691 

20,097,779. 
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Details of Expenditure in India and 

England ; in Tens of Rupees. 


It^ should be remembered that in pre- 
Mutiny days, the East India Company was 
bent upon bringing more and more terri- 
tories of India under the jurisdiction of 
England. To perform this task, the Com- 
pany had to resort to fraud and force. The 
independent existence of many an Indian 
State had to be wiped out, and to perform 
it effectively, every artifice said to be fair 
and just in love and warfare had to be 
made use of. A large army was necessary 
and for diplomatic services of spies and 
emissaries large sums had to be spent. But 
in those days India did not groan so much 
under the burden of military charges as she 
is doing now. 

After the suppression of the Mutiny, the 
Government of India was transferred to 
the Crown of England. Queen Victoria 
became the sovereign of India. The Queen 
was in Germany when the draft of the Pro- 
clamation setting forth the principles on 
which the government of this country was 
for the future to be conducted, was trans- 
mitted from England to Lord Malmesbury, 
the Minister in attendance on Her Majesty, 
and laid by him before her upon the 14th. 


In India. In England. Grand Total. 


1SS6-87 ... 14,743,026 5,107,042 19,850,668 

18S7-88 ... 15,476,045 S.397.906 20.873.951 

188S-89 ... 13.260,414 5,831,022 21,091,436 

iBSy-90 ... 15,344,531 6,022,764 21,367,295 

1890- 91 ... [5,031,526 6,130,379 21,181,905 

1891- 92 ... 16,043,772 6,839,677 22,883,449 

1892- 93 ... 15,844,814 8,032,357 23,877,171 

1593- 94 ... 16,127,783 7,450,788 23,578,571 

1594- 95 ... 16,313,282 8,000,676 24,313,958 

1595- 96 ... 18,141,828 7.-357.678 25,499,506 

(Copied from the Thirty-first number of the Stati.s- 
tical Abstract relating to British India, pp. 256-257.) 

Military expenditure in India and England 
(excluding Military works). 

Years. In India. In England. 

^ diture. 


1895- 96 ... 12,094,552 4,181,046 16,275,598 

1896- 97 ... 11,522,064 4,255,003 i5>777>o67 

1897- 98 ... 13,572,346 4,261,966 17,834,312 

1898- 99 ... 11,659,452 4,342,848 16,002,300 

J899-00 10,824,283 4,061,817 14,886,100 

1900- 01 ... 10,643,505 4,446,158 15,089,663 

1901- 02 ... 11,380,872 4»383,o59 157763,931 

1902- 03 ... 12,055,735 5,2901657 17,346,392 

1903- 04 ... 12,875,486 5,016,776 17,892,262 

1904- 05 ... 14,141,759 6,162,230 20,303,989 

1905- 06 ... 14,175,362 5,238,074 19,413,436 

(Copied from the Forty-first number of the Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India, pp. 68-69.) 

But inclusive of military works and special 
defences, the total expenditure on the Army 
during the past 5 years is shown in the 
following table published in the Supplement 
to the Gazette of India, March 21, 1908 
page 703. — 

a™., m.™., 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1904- 0.=; 20,175,694 620,789 981,599 128,295 21,906,377 

1905- 06 19,267,130 551,070 1,094,905 146,306 21,059.411 

1906- 07 197657,845 662,368 1,127,515 138,358 21,586,086 

1907- 08 18,754,600 513,500 1,134,200 118,200 20,520,500 

(Revised). 

1908- 09 18,972,500 473,300 1,199,200 109,400 20,754,400 

(Budget). 

Before the days of the Mutiny, the total 
number of troops maintained by India was 
a very^ large one. But the expenditure on 
the Indian army was comparatively light. 

After the Mutiny and owing to the re- 
organization of the Indian Army the num- 
ber of troops was much reduced, but the 
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University this 3*’ear. In one of the Uiiiver* 
sity Examinations he stood first. Besides 
the Graduation Diploma of the University 
he has obtained several certificates 

from his professors showing his merits and 
abilities. Recentl}^ Mr. Sirkarhas published 
a book on Agri cultural Science named ^^Ele- 
merits of Practical and Scientific Agricul- 
tiired’ The professors here and the leading 
newspapers in Japan have highly admired 
this handy work. Mr, S. Hatta, one of the 
professors of the Imperial Agricultural 
College, has remarked — ^‘If this book would 
contain a few pages more, the author could 
well expect the degree of Doctor from 
the Mumbusho*' (The Minister of Education). 
Recently Mr. Sirkar has been taken as ‘ a mem- 
ber of The Japan Agricultural Society (Dai 
Nippon Nokai). He will start for home 
within a week or two. [He has reached India.] 

Mr. Santlpada Gupta is a student of the 
first batch sent by the Scientific and Industrial 
Association of Calcutta. He joined the 
Higher Polytechnic Institution of Tokyo. 
His special subject was Ceramics — Porce- 
lain and Cement. He is the first Indian 
student of this Department to obtain the 
Graduation Diploma from this institution, 
finishing the full three yeans’ course. In 
addition to the Diploma he has got several 
excellent certificates from his professors. He 
wishes to proceed to America after attend- 
ing some factories and experimental stations 
in order to give a finishing touch to his 
education. Before joining his institution 
Mr. Gupta learnt pencil manufacturing. 
He obtained a first class certificate from the 
Benares Exhibition for pencils manufactured 
by him in Japan with Indian wood. 

Tokyo. B. BAt^KRji. 

Mr. J. C. Das, a Bengalee, studying com- 
merce in America, has received a Diploma 
in ‘‘Higher accounting” from the leading 
college of that subject on the Pacific Coast, 
securing as high as ggf marks. The President 
while giving a^vay the Diploma' said that 
he had never given such high marks during 
the whole carreer of the institution, except 
OB this occasion. Amidst the loud cheers of 
the 600 students of the college our brother 
received the diploma and spoke a few words 
OB the present educational situation in India, 
at the request of ‘ the assembly, 

. ’Secretary, California ’ 

.,■ Umm student's Association. 



S*|« 








Mr.,J. .e., Das,;. ■ 
ying* Commerce in America, 
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Gt^cat Britain opposed to Reform in 
China.. 

Ill the August issue of the Modern Reviet^^ 
we printed a Noie regarding the profits 
made by American Magazine-publishers^ 
quoting a long excerpt from ‘‘System’’ Maga- 
zine. In the course of our comments we 
remarked that we had never seen a copy of 
the Success Magazine, which according to 
Svsiem has a circulation of 300,000 copies 
a'nionth. Mr. Saint Nihai Sing has sent 
u$ a copy of this periodical and we print 
below an extract from it, which we believe 
will be of interest to our readers : 

^‘Bul is Great Britain planning to help China (to 
stamp out the opium habit from the countr}^) ? 

The government of the- British Empire is at present 
in the hands of the Liberal party which has within it a 
strong reform element. From the Tory party nothing 
could be expected ; it has always worslhpped the 
Things that Are, and it has always defended the opium 
traffic. If either party is to work this change, it must 
be that one W'hich now holds the reins of power. And 
yet, after generations of fighting against the govern- 
ment opium industry on the part of all the reform or- 
ganizations in England, after Parliament has twice 
been driven to vole a resolution condemning the traffic, 
after generations of statesmen, from Palmerston through 
• Gladstone to John Moriey, have held out assurances 
of a change, after the ’Chinese Government, tired of 
waiting on England, has begun the struggle, this is the • 
final concession on England’s part : 

The. British Government has agreed to decrease the exportation 
of Indian opium about eight per cent, per year during a trial 
period of three years order to see zL'hether the cultivation nf the 
poppy and the number of opium ymokers is lessened. Should such be the 
case, exportation to China will be further decreased graduallj^ 

The reader will observe here some very pretty diplo- 
matic juggling. ^ 

* There are not even assurances that the agree- 
ment will be carried out. While this very agitation 
has been going* on, while these articles have been 
appearing in Success Magazine, the annual export of 
Bengal opium has increased (1906-1908) from 96,688 
chests to 101,588 chests. And it is well to remember 
that after Mr. Gladstone, as prime minister, had given 
assurances of a ^‘great reduction” in the traffic, the 
officials of India admitted that they had not heard of 
any such reduction. 

A few months ago the Government issued a 'AVhite 
Paper” containing the correspondence with China on 
the opium question, so that there is no dependence on 
hearsay in ' this arraignment of the British attitude. 
Lei us glance at an excerpt or two from these official 
British letters. This,- for example : 

The Chinese proposal, on the other hand, which involves ex- 
tinction of the import fn nine years, would commit India irrevo- 
cably, and in advance of experience, to the complete suppression of an . 
hnportanr trade, and goes beyond the underlying condition of the 
scheme, that restriction of import from abroad, and reduction of 
production In China, shall be brought pari passu into play.’* 

Not 'content with' this rather sordid expression, his 
M'ajesty’s Government goes on to point out that, under 
' .ex^ihg treaties',;. China. caniiot, refuse to admit : Indian • 
'/opittui; thaf China "cariqot .even increas'e 'the import ' 




duty on Indian opium without the permission of Great 
Britain ; that before Great Britain will consider the 
question of pcraanently reducing' her production China 
must that the number af her smokers has dimm* 
ished ; that the opium traffic is to be coniinueci at least 
for another ten years; and then indulges in this superb 
deliverance : 

, pmposed limitation of the export to 60,000 chests from 
i -iOh IS thought to he a very substantial reduction on this figure 
una the view of the anvernmemt of India is that such a sfaudmd ougUl to 
satisfy the Cktuese Gf/vcrnmc/it for trio present. 

Even by tlicir own estimate, after taking' out the pro- 
posed total decrease of 15,300 chests in ‘the Chinese 
trade, the Indian Government will, during the next 
three years, unload more than 1 70,000 chests of opium on 
a raice which it has brought to degradation, which is 
to-day ^struggling to overcome demoralization, and 
which is appealing to England and the whole civilized 
world for aid in the unequal contest. 

We must try to be fair to the gentlemen-officials 
who see the situation only in this curious haif-lighl, 
'Tt is a practical question,” they say. 'The law of 
trade is the balance-sheet. It is not our fault as indi- 
viduals that opium, the commodity, was launched out 
into the channels of trade ; but since it is now in those 
channels, the law of trade must rule, the balance-sheet 
must balance. Opium means 820,000,000 a year to 
the Indian Government — we can not give it up.” 

The_ real question would seem to be whether they 
can afford to continue receiving this revenue. Opium 
does not appear to be a very valuable commodity in 
India itself.^ Just as in China, it degrades the people. 
The profits in p roduction, for every bcMy but the Govern- 
ment, are so small that the strong hand of the law has 
often nowadays, to be exerted in order to keep the 
7 yots (farmers) at the task of raising the poppy. There 
are many thoughtful observers of conditions in India 
who believe it would be highly "practical” to devote, 
the rich soil of the Ganges Valley to crops which have 
a sound economic value to the world. ; 

But more than this, the opium program saps India 
as it saps China. - The position of the. Englishman in 
India to-day is by no means so secure that he can 
afford to indulge in bad government. The spirit' of 
democracy and socialism has already spread through 
Europe and has entered Asia. In Japan trade-unions 
are striking for higher wages. In China and India 
are already heard the mutterings of revolution. The 
British Government may 3-et have to settle up, in India 
as well as in China, for its opium polic}'. And when 
the day for settling* up comes, it ma)- perhaps be found 
that a higher balance-sheet than that which rules the 
government opium industry may force Great Britain 
to pay — and pay dear. 

Yes, the world has some right to make demands of 
England in this matter. China can make no real 
progress in its struggle until the Indian production 
and exportation are flatly abolished. 

Indians in the Traasvaal+ 

. The Empire says ^ , 

That the Indians will win in the long-run in the 
Transvaal there cannot be the smallest possible doubt. 

If'- ever there was a case of '"dogged does it” iti$ 
theirs, ' They have chosen the best possible means of 
bringing' the Transvaal Government' to its senses, '■ 
•Thoy have opposed the mild but infle&ble firmness of 
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tried to bring the Transvaal colonials to 
their senses. 

PtoT Darwin anticipated Iby 
Dr. J. Ct Bose. 

The London correspondent of The IT ednes* 
day Review writes r — 

The Pre«sident of the British Association which is 
holding its annual meeilngs in Dublin this week is Mr. 
Francis Darwin, a son of the great English scientist of 
last century. Professor Darwin devoted his Presiden- 
tial address to a subject which the well-known Indian 
scientist, Dr. J. C. Bose, has made peculiarly his own, 
namely, the consciousness and responsiveness of plants. 
The result of his investigations has been to confirm the 
conclusions independently arrived at b}’ the famous 
Bengali. 

Dr. Darwin gave his reasons for believing that plants 
ought to be classed as animals according to the measure 
of their responsiveness to touch ; and on the strength 
of this and other similar arguments he based a reasser- 
tion of the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired 
characters — a doctrine which has fallen into disfavour in 
recent years. He advanced proof to show that plants 
have memory and de\'eloped habits, and he declared 
that they acted differently according to what may be 
called their mood. Like his Indian confrere^ Professor 
Darwin argued that there is in plants something that 
corresponds very nearly to the nervous system of 
animals. He showed that they were quite as sensitive 
to certain outside influences as animals and quite as 
capable of communicating sensations from one part of 
their organism to another. He considers it to bean 
established fact that in plants there exists a copy of 
what is called consciousness in ourselves. 

Let us hope that credit will be given where, credit 
is due in connection with this discovery. Dr. Bose, 
of course, anticipated some years ago the results 
obtained by Professor Darwin, and the researches of 
the latter can only be regarded as confirming the 
conclusions arrived at by the Indian scientist (who is 
a very modest man) after years of patient study 
and investigation. 

Whether British scientists give Dr. J. C. 
Bose his due or not, let us not forget the 
value of his original work and the lesson 
that it teaches us as to the capacity and 
genius of our race. His career should be a 
strong incentive to our young men to walk 
in his footsteps in different fields of original 
work. 

Arms for European womesi* ^ 

With reference to the assaults on European - 
women in railway trains, The Statesman 
writes : — 

The recrudescence of lawlessness is thus being met 
by the determination of the classes who are. or who 
think themselves threatened, to arm themselves so as to 
-be in -a position to encounter force by force. Sociologi- ' 
cally it is melancholy ' to chronicle the arming of one 
.class against another.'' Frotri the; pointy or vlewy'' ■ 


f Liic dLircatmcnl oftheDwtcIi 

Lud H’-V’Hh I'nloniab Ar.dthe mevilable resylt will 
bv the (bfdnbils wbf be shamed into giving Jn, 
rr'.Vw'^.' TVS’ .ranee L (h'a Lr£icann> and irresistible 
al tmr'raba-.a The icdlms will win on their 
nn r'l , . T r .r ocboldun m l!ie Tighte-^t degree 

f?r|H rL; C'vvv.aimri. 'CivL Britan nicus sum” 
has pro’i 'J I imebrn -‘ecerm their case. Ko one in 
thr ILtu' Clorennnei'.t has lifted a finger m their 
hrTaln and Ls^ri ITgin, who used to be Viceroy out 
liore, \uaf nra ol .bw way I'O mortify and disown them. 
The tvilv Tirm who Ims shown the least 

.-alt f ore! Ampthtll, and he is 
|>'nverle‘*s tioi Iwms slagk -handed. It is a most 
sit ':abon for the Iniperal Governnieni — 
;nd if cookl r,n have been avoided. It is true 

dial too IrnperbJ fiovcniment can't dictate to a self- 
govcriiirig (fofony, but it could have brought certain 
’iiidiicenieiits to bear upon it. ft could have said to 
the 'Transvaal Government, for example, ‘AVe have 
ever}’ respect for your claim to exclude undesirables, 
anerwottid not dream oi forcing British Indian citizens 
liptmyyoa against your will ; but will you kindly... pa}?, 
up wiih iiileresi' the Ifvm got from Mr. Chamber- 
.. ......lain.. -...six:. a.go ? .That ...would, .be .inconvenient, 

would it ? ’We are sorry, but of course as a ■ ■self-gov- 
erning ifolon}’ you must keep your engagements.'” 
A geiille Idnt like diiit would ki\'e worked wonders, 
wilhoui infringing the Colonyk privileges at all. And 
then the Indians would have felt some gratitude, 
towards the Imperial connection instead of feeling, as 
tlnsy arc hound in [eel, that they have been left to %ht 
one of the hardest battles in history, entirely by- 
rhemselvrs. 

To this we have nothing to acid, except ■ 
that we do not ilnnk tliat the Transv^aalers . 
will be shamed into giving in, for the very 
good reason that they do not seem to possess 
the capacity to feel ashamed. If they did, .. 
how could there exist in their country the.' 
state of things described in the following 
telegram to the Madras Alahajan vSabha 
from the ’’frarisvaa! Indians? 

”The ri|i»nraus iinpri.^jomiient of political offenders 
ha‘s iutv!H.iiii.*d !hc detenniaation to fight to the bitter 
end. Mr, iTindhi and others are working with pick- .■■■ 
in the ^public squares of Volksrust with the 
aliorigin/tl ci’inmuils. Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to', 
two mon ihs’ rigorous imprisonment. When he was.; 
returning' from Natal, he refused to give finger prints 
. , idiindlicatioir . .iirider the ynj.ust lawn Seventeen 
children oi teiitler 3'cvirs hate been detained in the 
gwil of Barl.RUlon undiarged. insults In connection 
with ttie supph' of diet remain unremedied. The 
Indians who have been put into the gaol include over 
one jiursdr€fd authorised residents of the Transvaal, ’ 
CfuisisuTig of Hindus, Maliomedans, Parsees, and 
comprisiiig ' many Barristers, . important merchants, 

. educated men, CoIonlal-born hawkers, and war-medal- 
liolders,” 

We rnust do everything in, our . power to ■ 
give our brethren abroad whatever.- .tnoral 
support we caix Had we possessed .self-'"; 
government we would and could - have 
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however, of the comhif^ race, there is no reason why 
Englishwomen, who have successfully invaded tnost of 
ihe realms of sport ivhich in the early and mid- Victo- 
rian days were supposed to be the peculiar demesne of 
men, should not aspire to skill in arms. 

What about arms for Indian men 
and women ? Have not they been, are 
they not much more “threatened,” and 
actually attacked than European women, by 
wild animals and men more savage than 
these animals ? How Anglo-Indians are apt 
to forget our ver^?" existence, except as buyers 
of their goods, &c., &c. ! 

Arms and good manners* 

The Statesman informs us that 

The fine manners of the French gentleman, the 
politeness of the Highlander, were directly connected 
with the knowledge that the persons with whom he 
came in contact bore arms and knew how to use them 
equally well with himself ; while it has often been 
urged that the decay of manners which is so painfully 
apparent in the Scotland of to-day is directly traceable 
to the general disarmament which followed the rising 
of J745- Apart however from the graces and courtesies 
of life, there is cause for real satisfaction in the fact 
that the modern Englishwoman is training herseli to 
pull a trigger without shutting her eyes and averting 
her head. 

Sir Herbert Risley and Sir George Clarke, 
please note. Here is a sovereign remedy 
lor bad manners. If the disarmament of 
Scotland is the cause of bad manners among 
the Scotch, the bad manners of our students 
(which we take for granted) must be due to 
our disarmament ! Arm our students then ! 
Arm our students ! And they will cease to be 
ill-mannered I So says the C ho wr inghee 
oracle. It is a jolly good prescription ! 
But speaking seriously, it is ^ fact that the 
disarmament of Indians has hastened the 
deca^^ of manners among Anglo-Indians of 
certain types. 

Typical love of liberty* 

The following pronouncement of The 
Empire illustrates how easy and grand it is 
to be generous and liberty-loving at the 
expense of other people. 

In accordance with the principles which the Young 
Turks have laid down for the future Government of 
their country, the independence of Bulgaria ought im- 
mediately to be recogni^red by the Turkish authorities. 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
and if it is good for Turkey to be free the same axiom 
applies in the case of Bulgaria, 

We are of opinion that every distinct 
'natipnaHt5r, 'small or great, ';'shduld * bave- 


the liberty to work out its destiny^ in its 
own way. We, therefore, do not o1>ject to 
Bulgaria asserting her independence. But 
we cannot understand the position of those 
European powers which support Bulgaria 
but would not give their own depen- 
dencies real self-government. For in- 
stance, will The Empire like the substitu- 
tion of India or Egypt for Bulgaria in the 
last sentence extracted above ? To say that 
Bulgaria has developed powers of self-rule, 
whereas Egypt and India have not, would 
be to admit that the “atrocities” of the 
Turks in Bulgaria were a better school for 
self-government than the blessings of British 
rule in India and Egypt. As for past 
achievement, we do not think Bulgaria can 
make a better show than Egypt and India. 
We suppose the only valid objection is that 
we are neither Europeans nor Christians. 

The Literal' Digest of New York re- 
produces in its issue of September 19, 1908, 
a cartoon from the Jagend of Munich, which 
we cannot accurately describe. John Bull 
stands there with one hand in his breeches 
pocket and another upraised, with the shout 
“Long live Liberty and the Turkish con- 
stitution !” in his mouth. There are in 
the picture the figures of Egypt and India, 
too, in a certain posture and condition. There 
is physical contact between the body of 
John Bull and the bodies of Egypt and 
India, the latter supporting the former. 
The cartoon is entitled “English encourage- 
ment.” 

Numbers versus iadivlduality* 

In. a striking article entitled “Is there 
strength in numbers?” published in the 
Secolo XIX of Genoa, the writer coniments 
on the problem of the decrease of population 
in France, and says : — 

-‘The last five years, in fact, have revealed a pro- 
gressive and unexpected decline in the same sense in 
what was once known as most prolific Emgland, 
which for a century has spread her children over two 
continents. Wise men already begin to note the 
same thing in Germany; Spain already for some 
time has been ^stationary ; so that with the exception 
of Italy all Western Europe — i. e., this wonderful 
mass of people that has .given the world the most and 
best of civilisation, and that have added to their own 
History the new life of three continents — threatens to 
soon find itself in a state of inferiority in the produc- 
tion of that which is the first element in the struggle 
of historical life, viz., the population, to those bar- 
barous Oriental countries or to those Western ones 
not yet so fully civilised. T 
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\ffrr rcfi-rinff to the fa I! of Greece and able of making a greater width of pajter and a far 
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power bull, W. HvJ yHiuaniy and knowledge, /^id , > j , of the world to undersell us in 

nmv.idays a. &nc''nt idea ot one individual which m-rhem ^ 

'-ivwr'f iV" .-A"' mSlr ° it i^kasy to Realise the enormous advantage up-to- 

• b-i'a. ''ill'll V ,,,ri ..... mni. m- i a -H date paper making machinery must neccssarilj' possess 
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The remedy that he suggests is to increase up-to-date printing- machinery is aifording. The two 
Individualitv" ^ leading Calcutta daily papers have lately discarded 

., ‘11^ ,1 . . „ their old machines, which have rendered good service 

1 hen It wtm-akti tn}» imih mto account we shajl in the past but have been found unsuhed to present 

easily sec where \i is well to apply our energy. It is needs. 
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rise agamsi i.H frrmi the suati.sti€s or of .simple figures. of paper- manufacture be kept so far behind 

But what if the hordes of barbarians” the times: when the facilities for obtaining equally 
took to developing their powers and increas- satisfactory results are a\'ailable ? 

im their individualitv dlie task nnt . Over 33,000 tons of paper are being imported into 
,mg ujcir inaniuucuii} . iiic task is not annually, or about double the quantity in ex- 

irapossioie. I ri6 ancestors of ■ the modern cess of the existing country mills output, 1 lie im- 

■ .Europeans were once hordes of barbarians. ports are increasing steadily year bj/ year at about 20 

^ . » r percent. This denotes clearly that there is ample 

Irap6f-llialwilg tfi laata* room for one or more paper mills. One mill in fact. 

To our S-watkshi capitcilists and enter- ^ 

_ « - , I X .1 ^ t crease, and could have httic effect upon imports, 

prising nieo and to those who can influence The backward state of the paper-making industry 
Our ncfi men, we commend the following in India has been a matter of comment in the British" 
inipoitant letter written bv a paper expert : — paper-making journals for yeans.— Yours, etc. 

' r r. /A . n -f J ■ ’ M. HARDEMAN PETTITT. 

L V t v ^ ^ n i ^ t Calcutta, October 1 3 th, " 

. Sir, Will yt be possible tor a ’modern paper ^tr 1 t 1 1 . * . 

mill in Ifidla to produce paper at a fM’ice, not exceeding, , ^ have heard ' that it is proposed m„ 

(or less than ) die cheap papers now being’imporfced-'? ’ ■ pertain quarters to establish - a .'paper 'mill - ; 

nrrLwt apeto financed by Indians with a capital of sixteen' / 

probably a better article will bo produced’, tor the-' . rr .^1 ' ^ ■ ' ' ■* 

mopey. ’ ' :( -l^khs of rupees.. If _ the proposers. - are -m 

' Tins desirabhu'esult ccin he.’oliUmed~%‘'employi^^^^ -would suggest that the.y should ' ! 

iraproveil rapid driving mac! iiner>^’ which /get putopa^chiuery -f dr -making art'" |5aper and' 

‘ r.- . ,s, ; - ' 
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were orphans whom Englishmen were giving 
a free education, the money spent being 
brought from England. Whereas it is our 
money which Government are spending for 
the education of our boys and giris^—and 
that in a most niggardly manner. 

Sons and Daughters of Indian 
Mrs. Annie Besant’s orders of Sons of 
India ’’ and Daughters of India/’ with the 
motto I serve ” are far better than any 
official plan that we know of for guiding 
the feelings and energies of students into 
right channels. The pledges which the 
Sons and Daughters have to take are as 
follows : — 

PLEDGE FOR PLEDGED MEMBERS. 

Sons or India Pledge. Daughters of India 

tpromise to treat as Brothers Pr^-nr-sr 

Indians of every religion and 

every province. I promise to do ail in my 

To make Service the domi- power to promote harmony 
nant Ideal of my life. between the people of every 

And therefore : religion and every province. 

To seek the public good To make Service the domi* 
before personal advantage ; nant Ideal of my life. 

To protect the helpless,' de> And therefore : 

fend the oppressed, teach the To be ready to make sacrlJSccs 

ii: 5 'noraiit, raise the down-trod- for the pubiic good, 
den ; To train the j^aun.ger mcm- 

To choose some definite line bers of the household in true 
of public usefulness and to piety and patriotism : 
labor thereon ; To endeavor to restore the 

To perform every day at least ancient Indian ideal of the 
one Act of Service ; woman as counsellor and co- 

To pursue our ideals by law- worker with her husband in 
abiding- methods only ; his labors for the public g‘ood ; 

To be a good citizen of my To serve in all wavs possible 
municipality or district, my to me the Alotherianli and the 
province, the Motherland, and Empire. 

the Empire. To all this I pledge myself. 

To all this I pledge mvscif, in the presence of the Supreme 
in the presence of the Supreme Lord, to our Chief, our Brother- 
Lord, to our Chief, our Brother- hood and our Country, that I 
hood and our Country, that 1 may be a true Daughter of 
may be a true Son of India. India. 


ordinary coated aiicl calendered paper, too. 
For, we must have Stmdesht paper for the 
reproduction of pictures by the half-tone 
process. And even for ordinaiy letter-press 
printing the rage in India is all for glax^ed and 
smooth" paper of a dazzling white colour, 
even though it be inferior to paper with a 
rough surface, and hurt the eye, to boot. 

'fhose who wish to know more of the 
prospects of the paper-making business and 
how young men can obtain training in the 
manufacture of paper, may read the article 
on the Outlook of the Paper Industry in 
India” by Mr. James Inims, Manager of the 
Upper India Couper Paper Mills, Lucknow, 
published in our last April number. 

BIf, Vincent Smith on the Post-Buddhist 
Era of Indian History. 

The Rev. C. F. Andrews asked us to add 
a foot-note at the end of the paragraph in 
his article (p. 364) dealing -with Post- 

Buddhist Art and Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
criticism. But as his letter enclosing the 
foot-note reached us after the article had 
been printed, we insert it here, 

‘'Personally I find myself less and less able to 
accept Mr, Vincent Smithes wholesale condemnation 
of the Post -Buddhist Era of Indian History. I believe 
it will be larc’ely modified by future historians. That 
there was 'degTadation and decadence’ in Govern- 
ment is probably true ; but to use these words of the 
period is absurd ! With regard also both to literature 
and religion the record is by no means so 'melanchdlyV 
as Vincent Smith affirms. While the highly organized 
life of the State declined, the life of the common people 
during these centuries was imaginati\’e, inventive and 
artistically vigorous.” 

Indian students at home and abroad. 

Of late the bureaucracy here and in 
England have expressed a desire to make 
our students the very pink of perfection — of 
course,, according to bureaucratic ideas. As 
we cannot honestly beliex’^e that the bureau- 
cratic desire has nothing to do with a 
determination to nip in the bud the nascent 
political consciousness and civic courage of 
the people, we cannot discuss the official 
schemes as if they were nothing more than . 
genuine attempts to do good to our students. 
We can never welcome any plans which do 
not frankly and unreservedly include patrio- 
tism as a chief factor in the formation of 
the character of students. - . ' , ' ‘ ■ 

In the latest Bombay education.armireular./ 
'Slv George Clarke "speaks as’ if our student^ 


It is an honorable obliiration it is ah honorable obligation 
on the part of every member, on the part of every member, 
pledged and unpledged, to re- pledged and unpledged to re- 
peat daily the chain of Union, peat daily the Chain of Union, 
as follows : as follows : 

May the One Lord of the May the One Lord of the Uni- 
Universe, worshipped under verse, worshipped under many 
many names, pour into the names, pour into the hearts of 
hearts of the Brothers and - the Brothers and Sisters of this 
Sisters of this Order, and Older, and through them into 
through them into India, the India, the Spirit of Unity amt 
Spirit of Unity and of Service. of Service. 

PROMISE FOR UNPLEDGED _ MEMBERS. ' 

Promise. 

I promise to treat as Brothers Indians of every’ rclig-ion and 
every province and to perform every day at least one Act of 
Service. 

We are not disposed to pick holes in 
these solemn 'and sacred pledges,, with 'every’' 
one ' of .which we are in hearty sympathy* 
-.But we should be ■ untrue to pur feelings - if we . 
"were to omit one word of comment on 'a point, 
“'.that has caused a chill "In :-our .nrlnd* ’ Mrs, , 
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Aiinkr iic^ai'U m an EngH>h woman and ati h CKtmmhm and extremism* As for Service 
imf.iriaJi>L fi nafura! for her and for of the kinds mentioned in the pledge, Mrs* 
|H*rMn.is of liii' race and wa}^ of thinking to Besant has probablj heard the names, for 
he pnnid of ura! feel enthusiasm for the instance, of Lata Lajpat Rai and Babu 
hiicn is not the case with us* We Aswini Kumar Datta, who are both said to 
ktiiCA iiou liulubs sons and India's mone}^ be extremists. It will be a proud day for 
have* freely' used in building up the the Theosophical Society and for the orders 

!\nipiia% Imow also that the Empire of Sons and Daughters of India when they 

litt'* mn -peat a fhee h?r India that is not shall have done as much actual seiwice to 
India V own. No student of current events India of the hinds mentioned in the pledge, 
need be ndd Imw Indians are treated in as these two men and their co-workers have 
BritihL Colonies, — treated literally as worse done. Mrs. Annie Besant is an old lady, 
tiiriii cals and clogs. Ihinkof a man like very learned and very wise ; but still Indis- 
(iandbi of wliom all India is proud, criminate and ignorant scolding does not 
and his heroic brethren, breaking become her. She and every other foreign 

stones or working with pick-axes in the well-wisher of India (we do not mean any 

public streets of^Volksrust with felons, for offence, or any disrespect to them) will do 

the offence ot being Indians ! Those well to remember that they cannot possibly 
picks'ixes dig into our hearts! We could love India more than even the most mis- 
wish Mrs, Annie Besant had spared us the guided party of Indian patriots, 
fiieritlon of the Empire in a sacred pledge ’ Mrs. Annie Besant says that for India 
meant to evoke enthusiasm. independence *T^^^"^^bly will not, and should 

Mrs., Annie Besant on the Extremists. Federation 

of nations and mutual dependence, rather 

Mrs. Annie Besant takes the whole ex- than isolated independence, and to this the 

i:rc‘!T:ust party to task (in the first article in more advanced nations are tending.*’ We 

*Sons of India” for October) as if she were accept the higher ideal of Federation of na- 
dic headnilslress of a school where many of tions foreshadowed in Tennyson’s ‘^Locksley 
theieadingmenof India were naughty pupils. Hall"; but there can he Federation and' 
VIrs. Annie Besant says : "‘f have nought now mutual dependence only between /reenational 
i'O do with politics," The mistake she units, not between a dominant and a subject 
Hakes of thiriking that every exireoiisl is an people ; just as there can be friendship bet- 
ictua! or a possible bomb-thrower, shows ween two men standing on a footing of 
:hat she has inticed nothing to do with Indian equality, but not between a man and'his beast 
'lolitics. \Vt% fc)r our part, do not know the of burden. Moreover, no people can be called 
^xact definition of extremism. It is said a nation unless they are perfectly autonomous, 
•hat extremists want absolute independence So true Federation can come only after the 
as many would do, if it could be had). But attainment of autonomy and, therefore, of 
dr. Illak told iVJr. Nevinson long ago that nationhood, 
ie would be content with the colonial form 

if seif-rule. And Mr. Tilak is said to be the Paftition and Conspiracy against the 
.blest leader of the extremist party. Mr. Crown* 

Oiaparde is another extremist. He is In opening the case against Mr. Aurobind 
tated, in to be in favour of colo- Ghose and others, Mr. Norton wanted the 

iai self-rule. On the other hand Mr. Bipin Judge to extend the time of the alleged coii- 
foandra Pal continues'to preach absolute spiracy against the King Emperor backwards ■ 
Tedonn AncHher mark of extremism is to the i6tli of October of 1905, that is to say, 
lid to be the giving up of ^hnendicant” to the date of the Partition of Bengal. This 
lethods, and of' association with officials is clear admission on the part of the Exe-, 
od official measures. But here, to'o, notable cutive Government that the Partition', had 
siceptions 'will occur to every 'reader' of as a matter of history much to 4o' with the. 
idian newspapers. , On the other hand, -we'-; 'origin of the alleged" anarchist movement 
low of moderates whose whole; being dn Bengal, though It need. not-' have been, 
coils from the thought of seeking dor; .any "so ; whereas in some of their speeches some of . 


the; highest .Government officers hav^ stated 
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be, a peace-loving thorough! 3^ disarmed 
people, who never fought in their lives and 

never, wiiL 

The Partition Demonstration v/as grander 
and more successful this year than 
previous one. Hundreds of niee rings were 
held in Mufussil towns and villages. More 
than a hundred thousand people took part 
in it in Calcutta. When Babu Sureiidranatli 
Banerji rose to speak on the top of a carnage, 
he w^as supported on one side by Mr. Sara- 
dindu Narayan Ray, M. A. of Dinajpur, a 
scion of an aristocratic family, and 011 the 
other side by a coolie, — a happy augury. 
And it was a spontaneous incident, no pre- 
arranged theatrical device. This was not 
the only sign to show that the national 
demonstration had touched all sections of 
the people. The common sliop-keepingr 
artisan and labouring population of Calcutta 
had their own processions, singing songs of 
their own composition. 

Some persons are of opinion that a, meet- 
ing ought to have been held on the pro- 
hibited private grounds at or after the hour 
laid down in the official orders for its closing, 
thus putting them to a test. That they ought 
to be put to the test admits of no question. 
But we think, as, in India lives being held 
cheap, a defiance of the official orders would 
have led to a panic in such a large and 
unarmed crowd, and to firing on the crowd, 
the organisers of the demonstration did well 
in avoiding a collision wdth the police. 
Perhaps we take this view” on account of 
our timidity. Whatever the reason may be, 
we do not think that bravado is courage, or 
that courage is eveiything In the work of 
national regeneration, or that courage is 
displayed by a leader in unnecessarily 
jeopardising the lives of his disarmed and 
peace-loving followers. Moreover, from a 
little incident, of which we \vere eye-witnesses 
and which w”e will not narrate, it did 
not seem to us that the people were 
“spoiling’' for a fight. If the leaders do not 
test the legality of the orders by breaking 
them by holding a meeting of persons who 
will not be panic-stricken, or in some other 
way, they will certainly be to blame. In 
the meantime, no leader stands in the way 
of any critic getting up and addressing 'a 
meeting in any prohibited place after ' 
the prohibited hour. Nothing’ is easier 
•ip Calcutta ^thaa draw a; pretty large. 


ill so mai\v words that the unrest in Bengal 
was not due to an}’" acts of omission or com- 
mission on the part of Government, but was 
due to the innate and uncaused mischiev- 
ousness and wickedness of “the agitators.’’ 

Corporal Cullen not punished^ 

Corporal Cullen who shot dead Lachman 
Das has not been punished by the Chief 
Court of Lahore, as the juiy by a majority' 
of 8 to I held tlicit Cullen was insane. 
Taking the most favourable view of his case 
on the evidence before the jur}?-, it could 
onl'V be said that the man became or pre- 
tended to have become insane after killing 
Lachman, as well he might. 

Such cases have long ceased to surprise the 
Indian public. They take them to be as in- 
evitable as the mortality from plague, famine, 
the ravages of void animals, &c. Government 
is probably” powerless to deal with the evil. 
But perhaps the Heart of the Universe has 
not become callous or unsound. 

The Partition Celebration in Calcutta. 

Dark are the workings of the human 
heart. And so we cannot read the motives 
of the Police in trying their best to prevent 
a meeting of the people of Calcutta on last 
Partition day^ The people received sufflei- 
ent provocation for a breach of the peace, 
but did not quarrel with the police. The latter 
made heroic preparations by arming them- 
selves, with revolvers, rifles and other wea- 
pons, in the event of a fight with a populace 
deprived even of their sticks or lathis. Wonder- 
ful heroism ! For the people were really still 
left with manyr weapons of offence, such as 
their umbrellas, their hands, their legs, their 
teeth, and, in case they wanted to strangle one 
another, their handkerchiefs and other pieces 
of cloth. We confess we are afaid a day^ may’- 
come wffien we may be deprived of our umbrel- 
las, But as Englishmen are a practical people, 
not ambitious of attaining what is Ideally 
perfect, we are perfectly confident they will 
never insist on making ideally inoffensive 
citizens of us, — sans teeth, sans hands, sans 
kgs, sans clothes. 

If the police feel that they must fight some- 
body, let them choose some armed .enemy, 
say a well-armed gang of dacoits. ^ While 
dacoities multiply in all provinces,, it is a 
•^orry^ sight , to see the “guardians of peace^’' 
keeping, themselves armed to fight, ’ If need 
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recognition which the moderates are receiv- 
ing is undoubtedly due to the existence 
of the extremist part}^ Official protests and 
denials notwithstanding, we cannot but 
believe that if the Liberal Ministry give us 
any rights at all, their bestowal has been or 
■will be hastened by the signs of impatience 
already displayed by the people. Nor 
should the extremists think that they have 
a monopoly of patriotism, political wisdom, 
sincerity and courage. When the history 
of the building of the Indian National 
Edifice comes to be written, it will probably 
be found that all parties and sub-parties 
have contributed their share of labour and 
materials in varying proportion, and that 
ail have made mistakes more or less serious. 


Should the gentle reader now ask us with 
unfailing courtesy, “What is your goal, 
Mr. Facing-both-ways ? What are your prin- 
ciples?” we would humbly answer : “Ever- 
expanding freedom, that is our goal, if 
goal it be. We believe in taking the 
next step, big or small, honestly, and in 
co-operation with all who are prepared to 
advance, slowly or rapidly, by all legitimate 
means.” 


The Demoralisation of the Punjab. 

In his last published letter before his de- 
parture to England Mr. Lajpat Rai com- 
mented sadly on the demoralisation of the 
Punjab. The Punjab is associated in the 
public mind with martial valour. Not only 
at home but also abroad, the Sikhs and other 
Punjabis like them, seem to lord it over 
others by their martial bearing. The con- 
trast between the appearance of the Sikh 
police in a Chinese town and that of the 
native Chinese in the two photographs repro- 
duced in this number is striking, though the 
Chinese as a nation are independent. It is 
not exactly an example of the sneak at 
home being the bully abroad. For the Sikhs 
and some other Punjabi soldiers are every- 
where amon^ the bravest of the brave- 
What then is the cause of the degeneration 
of which Mr. Lajpat Rai complains? Per- 
haps strength of mind, moral courage, or 
force of character does not necessarily co- 
exist with the physical courage that goes to 
make a good animate fighting machine. 


An absurd Cartoon, 

We reproduce elsewhere from a German 


paper a cartoon relating to the political 
situation in Bengal. The name given to it is 
“England and the i-engal Tiger.” Now all 
who have seen a Bengali and a Bengal Tiger 
know that there is no resemblance between 
the two either internal or external, except 
in the name. Generations of Anglo-Indians 
have praised us for our mildness. And “the 
tiger qualities” have been specially claimed 
by the PfoMeer as belonging to the British 
race. The Executive and the Police are 
daily tightening their grip upon us. AH ' 
the efforts of the Police in two provinces 
have resulted in the arrest of only 37 alleged 
anarchists, and their guilt has still to be prov- 
ed. Why then this absurd cartoon ? It is, 
we think, due to the baseless and exag- 
gerated telegrams sent home by some Anglo- 
Indian newspaper correspondents and by 
Reuter’s agency regarding actual or inci- 
pient rebellion in Bengal. The cartoon re- 
presents the Britisher as originally seated 
securely on the back of the beast. Then 
the animal gets up and shakes him off heels 
over head. What an absurdity ! But the 
German cartoonist is not to blame. He 
only took the Anglo-Indian telegrams appear- 
ing in the British yellow press as sober truth. 
He did not know how fiction grew luxuriantly . 
in tropical Anglo-India. Or perhaps he ob- 
tained the picture by telepathy. 


Dhurandhar's ♦♦Dewali in Bombay." 


This picture represents how many Hindu 
ladies in Bombay decorate their houses for 
the Dewali festival. The artist tells us that 
on this occasion “in Bombay the front space 
of every Hindu house is decorated by the 
ladies with drawings composed of geome- 
trical patterns in various colours. The 
custom of drawing these patterns is peculiar 
to the ladies of the Bombay Prabhu caste, 
that is, everj^ girl in the house is a born artist 
for such draw'ings. She is not required to 
receive any lessons for these.” The original 
of this picture is in the Jaipur Museum, ac- 
quired by purchase from the artist in 1896. 


The Hyderabad Disaster. 

The terrible catastrophe which overtook 
Hyderabad last month serves as a reminder . 
to us how powerless we are against the 
forces of nature. 

We are glad to find that the : Hyderabad 
Government has proved itself equal to the 
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Tfic Tfjffeisli Crisis. 

?)f fVijsli tele^i 


occa.>'S»>n i'ty the prompt am! .cienerous mea- 
sii n N ^ ] 1' I 'i i; f , ; II ■] •'lit n 1 1 n « ? 1 h: if it li y ? 

'\Lur«» ieh'an- fhjaa|'»eatis clh* 
liip^Li! Viei! i'p I ‘‘j I'ifoehtmUy’ li'-jciiin;? 

pernmis in acath, 

Bonifcay givers. 

i:ii iTjiiai -a T ; la nioii*** lor her givers. Some 
4)1 list' sata-t rehncel}- Oaari;i tioiis are, to lakliF 
ly*i \ir. Sriv*i»on for the propn^ei! 

Cemrai Scu:ie.!e fnslitutc at Br)rn!'»aY, 
jeu'elhvy unnah abrnii li lakhs giwn liy 
Aliss i‘"r;unii Din-haw iDlit fora Pars! Girls’ 
h)r|ihLii‘ia.gLa arai 4 lakfir. given lyy Mr. 

Chirnihhrii kladrmu’hd f>f AlimedahaJ for a, 
braadi hi'oh'tife for the teaching of Science 
to i.ar eslauli'hieJ in that city. Ma}’’ we have 
Huch noble givers ali over India ! 

Tlie Coining Reforms. 

W'e must ncft iirejudge Viscount Morley’s 
refornm lieiore Are know definitely what they cli 
arc gedrig to be, nor be buoyed up wittn the th 
I’Kipc that ?.hcy iiiusl: be something worth 
•having. Hut wc think some remarks may 
be tnacle on 1:!ie vague outline given in the 
official cornmuriiqiie on the subject. It seems 
tfiat the legisiative councils will consist of 
more members thaii now and that the admi-, 

' nistrators will be ret|uirecl to defend their diir, C, 
Jictioris and measures in. actuai debate. 

! debating club 00 a grand scale has l.)eco!ne a know 
' ties! de rat uni nodinubt:; as on account of coimtrynicn. 
oiicial nervousness school and col leg< 
debat big dubs have Ixjcome very dull 
. Bel; in addition to enlarged and really 
representative councils, the public 
waiil two things as a first step : 

(fD ^ control cwtfr some tax, however unrivalled 

trivial, and over some item of expenditure, 
fiowever small and iininiportant 

coritri?! over iegislation in some depart^ 
rnent, hnwover unimportant : IL a guaran- 
tee that tiie reforms will be progressive 
and that there will be no retrogression, 

^as there lias been in many instances in 
rocenf years« The rights mentioned in 

" f«) and ihpmtij' -he given" byiaying dowm 

that in the matters referred to therein the 
voice of the majot'ity of the non-official 
FncJian ijienibcrs shall prevail. Unless this 
is done, more inferpeliations with evasive, 
or snubbing replies and fuller opportunities 
■of debate will only irritate the 'people the 
rriort^ , '■ * - , • , G ‘ ; 


_ Tarns eveiy day 
KCfT’cs Ihe aspect of affairs iVi the 

"TVt'iir iihirl/' I’lut one ihing remains im- 
eha-ngcih -tlie grasping and selfish character 
of sf’jnic of the ELiropea.11 powers. We can 
iindt*i>iiri iu! Bulgaria's desire to be free; if 
they did nut want to be free, the Bulgarians 
would write themselves down as imbecile 
asses or sneaking and adf-seeking knaves. 

I Hit Ave do not understand her attempt 


^stdzed. Still less defensible is AustriaV 
Ion in annexing Bosnia and' Herze-^ 
ina. As tlic Turks have become free,' 
Hj two States might have justly claim- 
freedom, but a third party' should; 
exploit the situation. Nor do^ we un-' 
4 and what just cause has arisen to give; 
sia or an}^ other country 'the right to 
rii lliat Its navy must be allowed’ to pass 
•ugh the Dardanelles. Perhaps the,, 
kibh crisis furnishes the latest illustration 
of the superiority of European international 
niora!it}T 

Ram Brahma SanyaU d";;;; 

Idle late F^ai Ram Brahma SanyaTlSa^^^^^^^ 
M. Z.;, S., ''Superintendent ■■ of''' ' ;tfe 
A Zoological (hardens at Ali pore, was ApU 
n to many even of his educated fellbyEv 
„ ^ But he was a man whose plgye;'; 

[e in the nation 'VAndl literally remain vacant for ; 
many a year to come. , He was a self-made ^ 
man. ^ A man of sterling .worth and wide-... 
really reaching sympathies, he’ possessed a know^- 
L ledge of his subject (Zoology) which was 
unrivalled in Bengal and perhaps in 'all ^ 

India. Am.ong his, .biotable works are '‘A ' 

(/j Hand-book of the Management of animals' . 
in captivity in Bengal/' and “Hours ' wfith’',; 
Nature.'' He possessed an extensive know- 
ledge of other allied subjects, too. Pundit 
Sivanath^ Sastri, leader of the Sadliaran 
Brahnio Samaj,,,.,,was„„a,irleiid„..of..the...deceasecl ' ' 
gentleman for the last 34 years., . He ■'told, 
us on the day of Mr. SanyalVdeathU'that" : 
one would look in vain for any fault, in G' 
the character of the deceased. ..Froni'''; 
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great personal and practical interest in the practice would be strictly prohibited, there 
education and eievatJoii of the so-called is small chance of getting competent Eu- 
“iintouchable'’ classes, having been one of ^ ropeans -for these appointments. So, apart 
the leading supporters of the mission to the ' from the question of principle, we think it 
Namasiidras in Naraih A more loving would have been better to confine the 
heart it would be hard to find than that choice to Indians, 
of \ir. Satiyal, whose love embraced all the are at present 
dumb creatures, including venomous reptiles, we do not know -why 
kept in the Zoological Gardens. A more British universities, 
honest thinker -we have not known. He schools 
broke with the ^‘orthodox” Hindu community 
early in life on account of his reforming 
zeaC but for 3 rears did not join the Brahmo 
Samai, as he could not accept some o 
doctrines of that body, all the while reckon- 
ing among his dearest and most esteemed sanitation are i 
friends many of its leading men. We feel We mean the material 
that we have not been able to do justice condition 
to his personality. In him Bengal has lost weli-fed, they 
a jewel of a man. 

Mafiaraja Stcryafcanta Acbarya. 

The late Maharaja Suryakanta Acharya 
of Mymensingh was a man of princely 
charity, great business capacity and remark- 
able public spirit. But what distinguished 
him above other men of his class was his 
courage. We do not mean the physical 
courage and strong nerves which made him 
a great shikari^ but that rarer form of 
courage which enabled him to stick to his 
political principles in spite of the alternate 
threats and persuasions of such an autocrat as 
Lord Curzon, not to speak of those of lesser 
officials. He took active part in anti-Parti- 
tion demonstrations and helped the swadeshi 
cause by his influence and by pecuniary 
assistance. Many a poor young man owes 
his education in India and abroad to the 
Maharaja’s liberality. He had some great 
faults, but this is not the time to dwell on 
them. 

The Naini Tal Sanitary Conference* 

The Sanitary Conference which held its 
sittings at Naini Tal for a fortnight in Sep- 
tember last, did its work with great 
thoroughness and business capacity. No- 
thing bearing direct!}?- on the sanitation of 
urban and rural areas seems to have escaped 
its attention. The Conference has decided 
that the appointments of health officers 
in municipalities should be open to Euro- 
T,®an.s ^ dr Indians, ' - preference _ being : giyem 
to Indians. '"'As the^ highest , salaries! woqld-' 

;ran^efrpm R$,,3op__to -Triyat^ 


^flinglish qualifications 
necessary” , for these posts, 
Is it true that all 
hospitals or medical 
give better education than our uni- 
versities ? We trow not. And if it be true, it 
is not exactly creditable to Government 
not to maintain even four up-to-date Medical 
f the Colleges in this vast Indian Empire, 

The factors that bear, indirectly upon 
perhaps the most important 
, and educational ' 
of the people. When people are 
can resist many diseases due 
to insanitary surroundings. And sanitary 
improvements in the people s homes, sur- 
roundings and style of living presuppose 
the possession of means to effect them. 
Without education people cannot know and 
observe the rules of health. All these things 
require to be attended to. 

Malaria in the Panjab* 

After unmanning Lower Bengal and 
Bihar malaria has been spreading gradually 
to Upper India. There has been great pre- 
valence of malarial fever in the linked Prov- 
inces during the present season. But, per- 
haps, it has been committing the most ap- 
palling ravages in the Panjab. As a 
sample we take from The Tribune the fol- 
lowing figures relating to Amritsar, a city 
which has a population of i6a,ooo — 

Oct. I 71 Malaria deaths out of 94 


We do not think the mortality from 
plague has been anywhere in India higher 
'than this; — at any rate that is our im- 
pression. 

What is the cause of this sudden epi- 
demic of malaria ? The insanitary con- 
ditions could not have been of sudden 
gmwth» They must have been in existence 
lor 'a' decade at least. We^are' notffiedical 
experts,^ but may still be^ allowed to venture 
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an opirncju. We thinli cnmiitc wani nas 
I'lcen ;4ra*:liially lowering the vitality of the 
peiiple in the affceted" tracts* Now it has 
reaciici! a point, when it can no longer resist 
llie inroaxls of disease. Sanitary improve- 
ments arc nri doubt of immediate ioportance 
but a pcrniaaerit improvement in the health 
of the pcofile can never be expected unless 
they arc better fed. 

Modem religious neutrality of the 
State III Ancient India* 

In h!s presidential address at the third In- 
teraatioiial Congress for the History of Re- 
ligioiis, which met in September last at 
Oxford, Sir Alfred Lyal is reported to have 
said:- 

Up to the .si\1eeJiili century it was universally held, 
by ChriHliarihy and I>}' Islam, that the State was bound 
liCiTilbrcf. ortliodr^xy ; conversion and the suppression 
or Cixpiilsion of heretics were public duties. Unity of 
creed' was i ho ui^ht necessary for national unity. 

' With the tw« great religions of the East it was 
different, fn Ea^ilern Asia, beyond the pale of Islam, 
there Were no religious wars such as tore the Wesp 
I'lKjy were unkriowii, the president believed, tintiJ 
Islam invaded hidia. It may be true that the rule of 
Asoka was inlliientlai hi determining the progress of 
Buddhism, but the rule of the Hast w^as that the State 
dill not make itself responsible for the propagation of 
one form of faith, ii was concerned with its own civil 
anti niorai order, and was content that different faiths 
should be hehi, if they dkl not conflicl with that order. 
’'■** While in Mohamniedan Asia the State upholds 
' orthodox uiiiforinily, in China and Japan the main* 
spring of all aciministralive action is political ex- 
imfiencyd* In China, Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 
' ntclariisiii are recognised, and only heresies identified 
with sedition and disiri3V4ibv are repressed. In Japan, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism are im- 
■ 'partially recognised. 

Tliis ishows that the modem principle 
that there should not be any established 
state church was practised in Ancient India, 
where the people enjoyed religious freedom 
and practised religious toleration to an ex- 
tent which is unknown in most civilised 
Westerfi countries. In non-religious matters, 
too, the people had many customary rights 
which are statutory 1n the West and were 
, won' after great struggles. 

Tie ’Pafsi loyalty meeting In Bomlbay* 
With regard to the Parsi loyalty meeting 
held in Bombay ' The Pam writes:— 

From amid y he noise, and turmoil, there certainly 
emesrged a distinct voice, audible to those who had ears/ 
to hear, for the assembly. showed in ,a ■ manner there 
was no mistakmg, that they. were, not 'so .-much - 
concenyxl with repudiating any &ympathy\-.‘with'; . 
anafdiisiu (which by itself would he a’ ridiciddus* 
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fncliaii spirit moves them, the peoples of India 
will not meet with the opposition of 'the people of 
Ent^Lincl. Repression is in place against the criminal 
and the violent, not against the Nationalist seeking a 
peaceful evolution. 

Mr* E* Wacha on the Science of 
Cominerce* 

It was an excellent paper that Mr. D. E. 
Wacha read last month on the science of 
commerce before the Bombay Graduates 
Association. It will be news to many peo- 
ple to hear that there is such a thing as the 
science of commerce. But there is really 
such a thing, though its laws are not so 
clearly ascertained and immutably fixed 
as those of the physical sciences. There 
are faculties of science in many Western 
universities. Mr. Wacha passes in rapid 
review some of the questions that this 
science treats of, thus : — 

Active commerce leads to theoretic formulas about 
markets, the laws of supply and demand and so forth. 
Supply means production, and production ultimately 


resolves itself into agricuiiiire and manulacture. Ma- 
nufactures suggest inventions. Inventions bring us 
to scientific research. And thus inventions become 
themselves a source of wealth. Demand bring’s us 
to distribution, which necessarily leads to the problems 
of transportation by land and sea, ships, steam-boats, 
railways and, possibly, the aeroplanes. They in them- 
selves are diverse sources of wealth. Then wealth 
brings us back to the old economic problems about 
capital, labour and profits. These in their turn sug- 
g'est problems of inter-provincial and international 
trade, international tariffs and international treaties, 
international, ethics and theories of foreign and inland 
exchanges, besides banking, insurance", trusts and so 
forth. Again the protection of merchandise by sea 
brings us to the consideration of problems of mer- 
cantile cruisers, navy, contraband and maritime laws, 
including those of marine insurance. Thus higher 
commercial education has come to signify a system 
which, as Mr. T, A. Stephens says, stands in the 
same relation to the life and calling of the manufacturer, 
the merchant and other men of business, as the medi- 
cal schools of the universities to that of the doctor — 
a system that is, which pro\udes a scientific training 
in the structure and organisation of modern industry 
and commerce, and the general causes and criteria of 
prosperity.” 
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friends in the garden of his father, Mahavira saw a 
ferGcious elephant coming towards him. All his com- 
panions, boys as they were, being afraid of the impend- 
ing danger, deserted him and ran off. Without losing 
a moment Mahavira went near the elephant, caught 
hold of its trunk with his strong hand and ascended""its 
back at once. The Jaina sastras say nothing about 
the kind of education that was imparted to Mahavira. 
But it is stated "that he was born endowed with un- 
impeded knowledge and intuition. As a Jina or 
Tirthankara, Mahavira was self-inspired and did not 
want any teacher to give him instruction.. The 
Svetambaras say that Mahavira was married to a 
charming princess named Yasoda and had a daughter 
named Anojja, but the Digambaras deny this and say 
that Mahavira was never married and led the life of a 
bala-brahmachari. However he lived as a lay man 
till the thirtieth year of his life when his parents had 
already died. On the tenth lunar day of the month of 
Margasirsa he, with the permission of his brother, re- 
nounced the world distributing his vast wealth among 
his numerous subjects. On leaving his palace he 
was carried in a palanquin to a park known as the 
Sarthi Khanda or Gnatri Shanda. A special throne, 
known as the Pandusila or the five daises placed one 
upon the other, was erected. Mahavira sat on it 
below a sandal tree, took off his ornaments, garlands 
and finery and turned an anagarika or a houseless, 
ascetic. He renounced 24 parigrahas or attachments ; 
ands assumed 28 mula-gtmas or chief qualities of a 
monk. Then followed a very trying ceremony known 
as the Kemlochana^ which required him to pluck out 
his hair in five handfuls with his right and left ; hands, ‘ ■ 
Thereafter he travelled through Kummer, Asthika- 


English. 

Life of Makaznray by Manak Chand fahii, B, A, 

Price Rupee one. To be had of the Manager y 

^^The faina GasettP\ Allahabad. 

This is an important publication, givinga concise life 
of Lord Mahavira, the celebrated founder of the Jaina 
religion. It is based on a short Gujerati pamphlet 
(which itself was a translation of a Bengali pamphlet) 
supplemented by two authoritative Jaina works, mz. 
the Kalpa-sutra by Bhadrabahu Svami and Mahavira 
Parana by Sakalakirti. 

Mahavira was long looked upon as a fictitious 
person brought into existence by some dissenters from 
the Buddhist faith on the analogy of its well-known 
founder Gautama Buddha, until in 1S84 Dr. Herman 
Jacobi of Bonn declared that ‘ 'enough is known of 
him to invalidate the suspicion that he is a sort of 
mythical person invented or set up by a younger sect 
some centuries after the pretended age of their assum- 
ed founder.” During the last twenty-four years 
several other scholars have applied themselves 
assiduously to the study of Jainism and the historicity 
of Mahavira has now been fully established. 

Mahavira was born of a Royal Kshatriya family at 
Kundalapura, a suburb of Vaisali (near modern Muza- 
ffarpur) on the 3:3th lunar day of the month of Chaitra 
in the year 599 B.C. 

He had a handsome and symmetrical body and a 
magnetic -personality. He was a man of; great courage 
and supreme valour. One day, while playing with his 

* The Kalpa-sutra written in Prakrit is a Svetambara work 
UateU at the Latest about the second century A.B. The Mahavira 
Pa'raha which, is written in Sanskrit is a Bigambara work of great 
tJOpularity. •. , .. . 
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'■ graoj;i, KiiLifHirA, IK'isipura, |jf|i>ylftivlis«sambr_^ancl 
fiihri plfires,, pr:i(n!«in|,( 21 

5 iind Ei U^^4ri^^Nmis,.whhH\icw 

tH (TfiaMiSfifif vTrit’ii- kiiKl'i’o^ Rickjhis' ptiul , Sicltiliis, 
Al Nribwi'i ui?k f kmala, with whom he 'lived 

for liinr, AOvr pr*iitking penance dor 12 year5 
he aitaiiieif AVsn/.-r/va.^oi r>r »y|»reme; uhoh^t meted and 
absolute koowii-ileru hi a‘ place called Gnrn.bhaka- 

f 'ama near Faresnat h hilh OM die bank of dm river 
pkui on the lorh Itinar day of the month of Vai,sakh 
while hc! wa.s neater! upon k Ratnasila below a Sal 
tree in a 5 i| nailing position widr_]oiaed heels* hfa- 
ftavira wa-^ now 'a AV'wF//?— an omniscient lord 
Comiirchemfing all obierts md knowing' all conditions 
of the world and ihoug'hts of men, 

He passed the remaining thirty years of his life dn 
teaching his .religious s}'>.iern nnd organising his order ^ 

' of ascetics. He lirgari his preaching in the country 
round Kundalapura pisicuedhig thence to Sravasti, 
Vaisa^ti, \’'ai*'alh Vkjniiagrama, Raingnlia, N'alanda, 

' Mithiia, Bh;.idrik;ij Alabhika, Paniyabhumi, Papa, etc. 
In Vidt ha he was patronised by Chetaka the ruling 
chief of fhai nainlry, Kunika, the king of Anga, 
also wefooTnerU he great preacher. Satanika, king of 
Ka«saiiib{| paid him great reverence and entered his 
holy order. 'At Rajagriha king Srenika (Birtibisara) 
beeaipe a staunch follower of xMahavira. 

On the I5ih lunar day of the month of Kartika in 
Ihti year 527 B.C. at a small ^'ilIngc called Pava, 7 
' miles away from llit' Behar railway station, this great 
mge reached the goal of his life— he- attained 
which liberated .his . soul for ever from the rounds of 
birth and death. 

' _ Maha\ ira had a large numhef of Collrnvers divided into 
Mfopr ordcus, mV., i.Sramfuiai monk. 2, /irKf/w/, nun, 

K lSVa^w/viday <ie\'otce end 4, Smvikfh female devotee. 

le' order of mofiks consisted of L4 ,ooo members di\'ided 
' mtp nine schools called Gamis^ ’each of which was under 
'-the hevidship of a teacher caflecl Ganacllnara. Indra- 
bhutf GfuiUima and Sudharma Svami were the chief 
^ of the Ganadlpiras. ’Fhe order -of nuns is said to 
haa*e cdhsislhcl of 3f),ooo members under the' headship 
' 'of'Chai’hLipa, princess of \kiisali. The order, of Sra^^ 
bairns cfiusistcd of one hundred and fifty nine thousand 
mmliern-with Sankhasrilaka at their 'head, while the 
order', Snwihm consisted of three hundred thousand 
members wth Sulasa and Revati at their head. 

1”he ^Jabia scriptures embodying the teachings of 
Mahaciraare divided mm 12 Angus,' 14 Anga-bahya- 
su.tras, eU\' 'fhese are said to have been handed down . 
by nimiiory for heveral centuries until they were'. codi- 
fied in wriring, aceprding to the Digamluaras, about 57 
'A. p., but (ircording Co the Svefambaras, in 453 A.- p. 

The yiiovemeiU .started by Mthavira embraced per-, 
soasopiil cAste^y and grivd ronsidprabie freedom to 
women. ■ But it is vi?ry strange that there are so little ' 
traces of it outside Indfa. ^ 

The book, under review is w'ritten in simple English. . 
a?id contains aji tfie Imparmut informatron , about the ^ 
founder of an imeresfimg religion which prevails :among^ 
one of the . weakhiosi classes of people in India.- . ~ , -A 

" ' Satm CsAtoRA VmYAmmAM*' - 
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10,000 Eyewitnesses prove the exceljeiice of 


Your Address, Please 


For a Catalogue of our 
Numerous, Valuable Presents 
which we offer for naught 
to all at their own choice ! ! i 


Sun-glasses Glare and dust Protectors : 
from Rs. 3 to 10, 

Preserve your eye sight-writing to us for 
our illustrated Catalogue. It will tell 
you how !'■" J, Bhattacliaryya &, 
Opthalmic Opticians 
9, Bowbazar Street^ Calcutta. 


The Probodh Trading Co 


Traders in Foreign and Indian Goods^ General Mer- 
chants^ Contractors^ Auctioneers and Agents, 

1, Cliv0 Road, Allahabad* 

, Beg to offer their services to the public in any kind 

of work which may be entrusted to them. Dealers in 
wholesale and retail, of Oilman’s Stores, Patent Medi« 
cines,; Fancy Goods, Perfumery, Stationery, Requisites 
Smoking,, Toilet & Household, &:c., Proprietors, 
'**KaiTiini” Tea, ^'Charoo” & *'Malin” Cigars, cSlc, 
Phase send a trial order, _ •_;. '• . 


Vaidya Shastri, 
MANISHANKAR GOVINDJI, 


Jamnagar^JQithmar, 
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ASWAGANDHA WINE. 

B Ast\-agandiia Wine 

is well “known as a 
invig'orating tonic of 
IhxIt and liiiiid. Ottr 
Asm^agatidlia- Witie^’ 

:is V the' ■■.only help ■ to- 
'those- who .have - to 
■sustain prolonged pli}’- 
■ , sical- and menial work 
■ or have- been decrepi- 
tated in -jouth owing to 
dissipated, and - irre-gii- 
.lar habits., 'Unrivalled 
retoedv .for ■ nervous- 
exhaustion, loss of 
mernorv, tnental pros- 
tration and loss of 

-'.4 oz. ■-■ 'Phial ' ■Pitig'-Pong', etc.,- '"etc. 
■Re. -'1, ■ Dog; . Rs. 11 should t:ry the 
Pound Rs. 3“8, 

Largest ■ ■.M anti fac^ 

Zarzina. Ati ideal combination of Iodised Uirers of Games in 
Sarsaparilla with Gold. It removes mercu- - ^ 

rial taint and eradicates all sorts of inipuri-' ^ast. 

ties iYoin the blood 4 oz phial Re. 1-12. ^ Renowned for carrv- 
Doz. Rs. 20. I>ound Rs. O-b. Dozen rate is in® 

charged for 3 phials and upwards. w/ T 

Essence of Neem.-An excellent blood tmchons to the Word. 

tonic, used in .skin diseases and in the con- Awarded : Gold 

valescerit stage after Malarial fever. 4 oz. jMedal, kondoo, 1896. 
pllial Ri\ h Dog. Rs. 11, pound Rs. 3-8. Bronze Medal, Paris 

Essence of a.~A potent remedy cjaciittf^^l897^^^T9o6 

for habitual ^ constipation, rhemnatism, and 1906’; three ’uiplo- 
bilioiisness, piles, &c. Best nervine tonic mas, r.^ahore, 1893-W ; 
during cotivalescetice. 4 pz. phial Re. I, Cp-tificates, Meerut, 
doz. Rs\ tl, tH'dind Rs. 3-8. I90i; Gold 

oyrtip_^ Basal U-ltll Hypophosphite and Silver Medal, I^eige, 
Tolu , — For c;s tarrh a.l and inflamma tor j *905. 
diseases of the. respiratorv organs, 4 oz. 
phial 'Re. J, dog. Rs. U, pound Rs. 2-13. 

Exl Jaoibolfn Liq. Co.—An infallible 
remedy for Diabetes Melitus. 4 oz. phial 
Re. dozen Rs. 20, pound Rs. 6-8. 

Ext, Kidoieglicie Liq.-~~Por infantile liver, 
dyspepsia, &c, 2 oz. phial As. 8^ clog. Rs. 

S-4, poiiiKl Rs, 3. 

Dozen rale is charged for 3 phials & 
tipm^ards. Complete mfuiogue of prepara-^ 


A-s to where to go fi 
their supplies of 
■Cricket, Teiitfls, 
Bad tt! in ton, 
Racquet, Polo, 
Hockey, Ciolf, 
Football, 

- Croquet and 
Gyffitiastlc Cioods. 


Factory eepupped with latest and hp-to-'date 
Madtlnery, and worked by Power yinder the direct 
supervision of English Forettten, 


Send for their Ilhish'ated Sports Catalogue 


GANDA SINGH UBEROI & CO 


Punjab Sports Works^ 'Sialk&t , City. 
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The Wonderful “Trikal darshi’ 
Twentieth Century 


(jENTLEMEN — 

Please order for one glass. There is no easier 
means of knowing the Past, Present and Future 
for a smaller price than this. The method, to 
which the ancient sages had recourse for the 
knowledge of the Past, Present and Future has 
come to light by the unbounded grace of a great 
Mahatma— and people in general' may be bene- 
fited by its use. 

This invention is brought to light in order to 
ascertain the answers of the following or like 
queries 

(1). What is one doing ? (2) What is one’^s 
condition ? 13) Whether a certain act will come 
out successful or otherwise ? (4) What will be 
the result of a certain act ? (5) What is the situa- 
tion and condition of a person’s place of destin- 
ation } (6) What are superiors, friends, and 
relations doing (7) When can the buried wealth 
be obtained and what is its nature ? (8) What 
will be the result, fair or foul, of a certain pri- 
vate or public quarrel } The glass is of great 
value in solving the above or like questions. 

If once purchased, there is no necessity of 
repurchasing it provided it is kept safely. 

Numerous certificates have been obtained from 
the learned men. Price of the glass is Rs. 2 
annas 9, including packing and postage. 

A book in English describing the use of the 
glass will be supplied. The glass is 7" x 5". 

N. B — In case the glass does not turn out to 
your wishes, it may be returned and the price 
(Rs. 2 only) refunded provided, the glass is 
sent back within twenty-four (24) hours of its 
delivery. 

Purchasers are requested to write their full 
address (with name) in English legibly. 

f:orrespondent’s name, Post Office, and village 
or town should be neatly written so as to ensure 
prompt execution of orders. 

All communications should be made in English 
to the following address : — 


p 1 he only remedy tor p 
P Malaria & all kinds of Fever m 
m witti Enlargernent of Spleen p 
and Liver Swelling's of p 

f the Afodo men, etc,, p 

'RiCE-L/iRGEBoT.fe.i-4, Small BGr.AtJS,i2J 

PRICE GF LARGE QUANTITY Ip 
IS SOMEWHAT LESS. « 

Pack/ns Am Postage Extra. ^ 


3HEMISTS & DRUGGISTS 
7&/2 BONF/ELD'S LANE, 
^ CALCUTTA. 


DRINK & ENJOY 

NEW-TONE TEA. 

The best and most celebrated 
Indian Tea. 

Rs. 1-2, As. 15 S 12 per 1 lb. tin 
Sole Agents: — 

BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & Co, 

7 S 12, Bonfield^s Lane, 
CALCUTTA. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Ashabhai Vaghjibhai Patel, 
Post Karamsad, Via Anand. 
Dt. Kaira (S. Gujrat). 



XU ADVERTlSEMENTh. 

APPROVED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

POPULAR BENGALI NOVEL 

SVARNALATA 

WHICH IS GENERALLY CONSIDERED TO FURNISH AN 
ADMIRABLE PICTURE OF HINDU VILLAGE 
LIFE IN BENGAL 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
BY 

D. C. ROY 

SECOND EDITION 

WITH A PREFACE 

■; , . ■ ' ’ ' . BY 

CHARLES. H. TAWNEY, M.A. 

Laie Director of Public Instruction, Bengal 
Price Rs. 3, with postage and V. P. charge 3 4 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

^^The book deserves to be carefully —The Englishman, 

**The story is an accurate representation of Hindu domestic life in Bengal/’ 

— The Statesman, 

^/‘The tale is well worth reading.” — The Madras Mail, 

'"Another thing a foreigner may learn from this story is that in India poverty the most 
abject not o,nly may be, but actually is, often associated with not a little refinement and 
true culture —The Times of India, / ^ * 

I he Jecilousies and bickerings in a. Hindu joint family where discordant relations exist 
are wet! portrayed’-^'nie Civil and Military Gazette, 

The homelj simplicity of the tale does not detract from its absorbing interest, and 
heightens the impressiveness of its tragic episodes • in a manner that reminds one of ' 

the severe grandeur 'of the Norwegian ^group/^—^k 

“Humour and gentle satire are not wanting to give their touch to this description of 
Bengali manners, and if the picture be somewhat idealised at times, it is accurate enough 
to have elicited hearty admiration from. Hindu readers.”~r/je Pioneer. , ' 

'■ ' ■ , SANmL;& Co.,';/ '/"/; 

'■ .y> Bagan Street, Calcutta. 
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The Indian Patriot ( Madras)- -■ 

The October Mod evil Revioiv has come up at its 
time with characteristic punctuality and gives its 
reader its ‘characteristic’ interest. The Modern Review 
is a particularly good journal, and even for the 
most preverse reader there is at least a |»age or 
two to stop and pause over. There are stories 
for the idle, politics for the politician, reli- 
gion for the religious, iiistory for historians and 
all that, and this number has the additional charm 
of supplying humour for the humorous. Dr.— we 
suppose he is one — Aprakash Gujrta has invented 
a spleen protector. 

The Muslim Herald,. — 

The October number of the Modern Review is as 
interesting as ever. Tiie list of illustrations in this 
number is specially instructive and valuable. The 
tenth illustration is an invention by one Aprakash 
Gupta of . Ghaebpure, District Dacca, who claims 
to have invented the much needed “Spleen Protec- 
tor,” The photos of a number of Indian passive 
resisters in the Transvaal is given, including that 
of the Mussulman clergyman in his official religious 
dress ! It is impossible to describe in temperate 
language the feelings produced in our heart at the 
insult offered by the barbarous Transvaal Govern- 
ment to the faith of Islam and we have no doubt 
that the photo is likely to cause a very painful 
though righteous indignation throughout the Moslem 
World. It is a pity that our Christian friends so 
glaringly fail to see the beam in their own eyes 
and with brutal prejudice lay ail sorts of blame 
at the door of Islam 1 Had the Pope of Rome or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury been similarly per- 
secuted and convicted in a Moslem laud, what 
tremendous wild cry would have been heard from 
the civilised continent? The issue under review con- 
tains no less than ig readable articles and the Editor’s 
“notes,” the latter being as useful as ever. Prof. 
Jadunath Sircar contributes an article on “Aurangzeb’s 
Daily Life” and. another on “the wealth of Ind, 
1650” in which he shows- the w’eaith of India 
under that magniheient Moghul Emperor,. Shah 
Jehan and gives interesting details of the cost of 
his palacial edifices in different cities, of the Pea- 
cock Throne, of his jewellery, &c. “Who should 
pay the piper ?” is an article *'*' in which he has 
shown that as British troops are kept in India for Im- 
perial purposes, India should not be made to pay for 
them. 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) — 

The October number of that excellent Magazine, 
tiie “Modern Review” is out already, replete with 
interesting reading. One article, by Prof. Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, detailing the daily life of Aurangzib will be 
found in another column. It will be seen that these 
oriental potentates, instead of merely lolling in luxury 
and being sunk in debaucliery in the harem were 
perhaps the most heavily worked persons in their wide 
realms. In comparison to what they had practically 
to achieve, besides leading armies in the field, from 
day to day, the pjresent-day rulers with their ideas of 
decentralization have only child's play by way of 
work. The place of honor in the present issue has been 
given to an article by Mr. Havell, entitled “India;n 
Art at the Oriental Congress." The paper certainly 
deserves careful study by all those who are interested 
in the subject. FI ere is a sentence which we commend 
to the reader “To him the study of Indian sculpture 
and painting had been an opening into a now world 
of artistic thought full of a most wmnderful charm. 
Indian sculpture had reached to higher imaginative 
Eights, than any other in the world.” There are 
besides a number of other articles and illustrations 
of absorbing interest, of which the “Wealth of India, 
1650,” "‘Golden BengaE’-and “British Egotism” by the 
Rev. J;- P. Hopps are splendid specimens. 

The Indian Daily News (Calcutta) — 

That excellent periodical, the Modern Review for 
October contains an interesting article on “Golden 
Bengal", in the course of which an endeavour is made 
to show “the matchless wealth of Bengal even in the 
early days of John Company,” 

The Indian Daily Telegraph (Lucknow).— 

In the Modern Review for October, Mr. E. B. Haweii, 
late Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, in the 
course of a summary of a paper on the influence of 
Greek on Indian art, read by Dr. Coomaraswamy at 
the last session of the International Congress of Orien- 
talists, replies to the criticisms passed by European 
writers on Indian sculptors and contends that it would 
be more correct to speak of the influence of Indian art 
upon Graeco-Roman art, than of the latter on Indian 
art. Sister Nivedita follows .with an article on 
“Elephanta, the Synthesis of Hinduism,” wffiich contains 
a panegyric on the great caves of Eiephanta. In “The 
Wealth of Ind. 1650” Mr. Jadunath Sarkar attempts 


The Panjabee (Lahore).— 

Rev. John Page Hopps, Editor of Coming Day, 
London, in the course of a luminous article, on “British 
Egotism” in the current number of the Modern Review^ 
observes : . 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


1'^ . i Li-O’-.upiiist |lfaclra 5 K- 

'ii' M if I ^ T& kx- 'uth a colortid picture 

K*;-^fira>iiaa Huy ae-n very readable raatter 
; riulfVi m:k.ly d.iii v*v!L 

llie I'rilianc ‘i^ahorej.— 

Ip r’iiTCrit n Limber of tlie ^foiicvn Rcviav, Dr. 
At uu bi K C<.-\-ic..r>v’an.y D, Sc. (Lc-nnuib; the well- 
kre \\ \ b*’''’ • ‘^cbu-lar aial jtairnalist puls in 

an el-Hpii-el *..b.n bn' aatinaal education. Dr. Cnomar- 
*-tu ' u a'raafs i‘»o th^ rouL;‘hi;. uini and rather a 
Lituf, t !■ iinc^anpruinisinj^’ m his indictaieot apainst 
tie ’ t ts* Tit system oMeiucatiou still the \ itv/s of an 
emiiieiit scliuvlar like hioi deserve full attention and 
careful 

The UiiitcJ Iiiiiir: and Native States 

iMadra.-'.;. - 

The bh^itT ; icT ()ctober is punctual in its 

a]'pL‘ar:utai auci the prerent number is no less weighty 
and inburaing ill an the pre\ious ones. The place 
of liofiortr is bleservediy given to an article on 
lihiiitn drf at the Orkittal Confess by Mr. E. B. 
Pavel. L It is a summary of a paper on ’'The loliueoce 
of Greek on Incbjin Art* read by Dr, A. K. 
Cr^oiuamswaniy at the International Congress of 
Orieritalij-ts In Id in Cc peiihagen last August. 

* In course of the article, Mr. Havel! 

s«iyr : 'd'fe wordd even g > Further than Dr. 
CuorjaroswAsriv, and suggest that if the history 
of Gandbarah sculpture were |‘>roperly understood, 
\vc sliotthi .sptak iml: of the influence of Greek or 
GrrixT':‘-Rr?.iTiaii Art or Indian Art, but of the 
iofiueijce of Indian Art upon Grmco- Roman Art.” 
In the next article Sister Niiedita, who by the way 
WTites regularly for the magazine, describes tfie 
artistic beauty" and subiimity of the Eiephanta 
sculptures. 1‘he article is illustrated and tiie sculp* 
tares are dcscuibed in “Notes.” Idistorical students 
v/ill imd Prof, iudimath Sarkar’s contribution on 
Tfc Wkdith *f/ Fnd, 1650, interesting. The same writer 
has given a second [vaper on ''Anyangzibs' Daily 
which shows tliat that Emperor “scorned 
■deiights and livt?d laborius days” A London 
Tcaclicr describens some En,!>lish Kinder gavicn games 
and . suggests that ludiaii handicrafts may furnish 
materials for similar Indian games. The paper on 
(liddi'fi Bengai is, it seems to us, thoroughly onesided. 
The writer makes an attempt to show the “match- 
less” v'ea.!t,h of Bengal, in the early days of John 
Coiripany. Rev. i., P. Hopps in a paper on British 
E,;vtisfL corrimeuls vigorously on the egotism of 
uui: adridiiistrators in reference to their administra- 
tion of this country. Mr. Saint Nihal SioglPs 
paper giving an account of the various ways in which 
electricity is made to do household work in America 
is valuable. Another valuable article which should 
not be missed is a description of - a famous 

Sugar Sclioo! in the United States by Mr. Banerji, 
Sugar Chemist, to the Praj-a Sugar Company. Prof. 
Dvijadas Dutta, m. iV., late of the Government En- 
gineering College at Sibpur, shows by facts and 
figures how rice or jute production cannot alone 
suffice to maintain the average farmer and his family.' . 
He sliow^s further by simple calculation how 'dairy 
farming as an additional source of income will greatly 


improve the faniuTk fjosilK'n, Tlie article on the 
Cartesian proofs (d tlic existence’- of God will be of 
interest to sUkleiits of fihilosophy. Prof. Hiralal 
Haidar, m. a„ shows the strength and weakness of 
tlie Cartesian proiif of the existence of God, sub- 
jecting thorn to keen criticism. The Editor of Mudevn 
'hevie'l' has succeeded in getting a Russian lady to 
‘ cc-ntribute to the Magazine. Under the nom de plume 
of “Pravda” she bcefcs by correct the ordinary im- 
pression of educational facilities in Russia, Under 
the title of The ideal of Kingship in ancient India — 
Mr. Abinash Chanan Das, m. n. l., describes from 
Sanskrit literature the Hindu ideal of kingly rights 
and res|;onsi bill ties. “Wlio should pa}’ tiie piper’' isTin 
opportune article In which an attempt is made to show 
that as British troops are kept in India for imperial 
purfjoses, India should not be made to pay. for them. 
While we are ready to sympathize with the. writer 
we can by no means assert that British troops are 
kept in India only far Imperial purposes. 

The West Coast Spectator ( Calicut ). — • 

The place of honour in the Modern Review for 
October is given to an article on “Indian Art at 
the Oriental Congress” by Mr. E. B. liaveil, late 
of the Ca.lctitta School of Arts. This is follow^ed 
by Sister Nivedita’s, “Eiephanta, the 'Synthesis of 
Hinduism” in which she describes the artistic beauty 
of the Eiephanta sculptures, and $how?s how in 
the cave temples the worship of Brahma, Siva and 
Vishnu was synthetized and how?" the images of Siva 
show that tile personality of Buddha influenced the 
conception of that God. Incidently the Sister speaks 
of the unity of a.ncient India. In his article on The 
Wealth of India in 1650, Prof Jadunath Sirkar whites 
of the wealth of India during the days of Shah Jahan 
and gives details and costs of the several edifices 
constructed in several cities during his regime. The 
Professor contributes also an article on Aurang'zib’s 
daily life. In his article on the Aspects of Bengal 
under John Company^ the [ writer] gives some in- 
teresting information based on original materials 
on the manufacture of arms, political sanyasis, 
domestic sla^W’’ &c. Prof. Hiralal Haidar has a 
very readable article on the Cartesian Proofs on the 
Existence of God. Mr. Abinash Chandra Das in 
his article, on Kingship in Ancient India describes • 
the Hindu ideal of kingly rights and responsibilities. 
Mr. J. P. Hopps, Editor of the Coming Day contri- 
butes an article to the current number also. The 
article, British .Egotism, is brief but telling. He 
comments vigorously on British egotism v/ith reference 
to the Government of India. Among other articles 
of interest are, “Electricity in the role of a Handmaid”, 
by Saint Nihal Singh, “Education in India,” by Dr. 
Coomaraswami, and “Public Instruction in Russia,” 
in which a Russian lady under the nom de phtme of 
“Pravda” attempts to correct the ordinary* impression 
regarding the inadequacy of educational facilities in 
Russia. As usual, the number concludes with the 
brilliant notes o.f the Editor* The frontispiece is 
“King Bhoj and the Image.” There are thirteen other 
illustrations including a cartoon, and portraits of 
seven South African Indian leaders. Altogether, the 
number before us is creditable to Mr. Ramanada 
Chatterjee, the public-spirited Editor, who is running 
the magazine with great devotion and self-sacrifice. ' 
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book deserves to be carefully read.’* — The Englishman, 
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IS ISLAM HOSTILE TO PROGRESS? 


petent to favour the growth of popular and 
constitutional government .This 'spirit is,, 
indeed, remarkable in this age. The erudite 
works of French and German scholars on 
Islamic subjects are accessible to the edu- 
cated public and there is no dearth of 
guides. ■ to ' lead us. ' Not to speak of the' 
monumental work of Von Kremer- — CuHur-- 
geschichte des Orients — published some 

twenty-five years ago, which, inspite of 
the manifold activities of modern times, 
still holds its ground as a work of sound 
reasearch, laborious study and deep erudi- . 
tion, we have the illuminating studies of 
Goldziher, the massive productions of Well- 
hausen, the charming biograph}?* of the 
prophet by Krehl, and an unceasing stream 
of original texts issued from England, 
France, Germany and Egypt. 

Within the last half century the horizon 
of oriental studies has been 'considerably : 
widened ; but strange undoubtedly it is that 
antiquated errors and unfounded iables, : 
libellousEctions and false. notions regarding : 
Islam and its founder still continue to have 
a tenacious hold on the' imagination’ of 
some western writers. No religious system, . 
however exclusive and inflexible, can escape, 
the silent changes which each generation'', 
effects in the popular beliefs, thoughts ■ and 
ideals of life, or can successfully resist the 
mighty confluence ^ of forces working on 

^ ... , . from_ age,„.to„ .age,;,.., destroying, mo.d,i,fyin'g, ' 

English writers "remoulding and adapting social' and reli- 
gious systems to the needs and requirements ' 
of the times. Advancement oT -knowledge,', 
conflict of races, ^clash of mind' with mind^ 
'fontact with’ foreign , culture, ■consciousness: 


I N disputing and refuting the broad and 
sweeping statement of Lord Cromer as 
to the inelasticity of Islam as a social 
system, my friend Mr, Theodore Morison has 
not only laid the entire Muslim community* 
under deep obligation but has shown a 
breadth of vision and a grasp of historical 
facts which is rarely to be found in partisans 
or scholars or statesmen who read the history 
of the past with acquired or inherited pre- 
judices. Not until very recent times has 
anything like justice been done to Islam 
or its founder. “ - — - 


What the mediaeval Chris- 
tians thought of Mohamed, I have dis- 
cussed ill my ‘‘history of Islamic civilisa- 
?tionT und it is, indeed, deplorable that even 
cultured writers of modern days are not 
altogether free from those errors and pre- 
judices w^hich disfigure the pages of mediae- 
val writers. The charges which Lord 
Cromer levels against Islam are only too 
familiar to us. They?* are the stock-in-trade 
of European writers of either imperfect 
acquaintance or pervei'se judgment, and 
considering the vast eastern experience of 
Lord Cromer we certainly expected a 
sounder and a more rational opinion from 
him. We are, indeed, not insensible to the 
services rendered to Islam by such English 
writers as Doughty, Robertson Smith, W. B. 
Macdonald, Browme and Nicholson, but there 
is a marked ’ ' tendency ! in- F ' 
to belittle the importance; of Tslam^.- as a, 
religious system ; nay, to condemn it 

as hostile to progress, i'hcompatifcleW'^wkh^ 
material adYancementj an4J,qqtab|y"i|^d^^!m 
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0311 villa'll cr proof that Mohamedan opinion is 
suscepUbfe of change and therefore of reform is to be 
f43UiHi in the ouniber of sects or heresies into which 
llie Islamic work! is divided ; for what is a heresy but 
a,n attempt 'at reform,” 

fn this I am in entire agreement with Mr. 
Morison, but Mr. Morison does not deal with 
the real question raised by Lord Cromer; 
namely, is Islam capable_ of: reform, or in 
other words, is Islam sc _ incorrigibly . bad 
and so thoroughly averse to progress that 


iM-u' v?in!s; these and many other latent 
fi^rcc.'x constanrly at work, in the life 
cverv nation, iTn|’verceptibly modify from age 
trs social ccnidittons no less than'reli- 

gitais ’oelhdk. And is no exception to 

this nilr, wlrj;li is writ larg’e in the history 
of Iiiiirianily, Whhli the conquest of Islam, the 
Miisnri! found tiicniselves face to face with 
tfic nv/anline civilisation on the one hand 


and Pcr?^iao civilisation on the other. The 


enlire •social ft\^stera of the Arabs was lea- 
ven e^l hy Pi rsian luxuries and their court 
life infliienced by Persian court etiquette. 
No less pro found was the influence of the 
Byzrutl’ities. By constant intercourse with 
tlienu flic ;\rabs learnt their first lesson in dog- 
matic siiblle! ies— an art In which By z an- 
ti lit,* bcholarsliifi revelled. In this way alone, 
says Von Krerner, is to be explained the 
remarkable siniiiarity in the main features 
of Fiyzantlnc Christian it}' and Islamic 
dogmatics. Foremost is the enquiry into 
the essence and attributes of God, which 
fills the first place in the writings both 
of the Greek fathers and of the oldest Arab 
theologians. The oldest Arab theologiansi 
just as much as the fathers of the Greek 
Church, busy themselves with discussions 
about fate and free-will. In opposition to 
the Western Church, the fathers of the 
Greek Claircli declared themselves against 
the eternity of the punishment of hell 
and tiie very same view -was taken by the 
oldest theological school of Islam, known as 
the Murjikih. And stranger still, Dr, 

Gold/dher, in his admirable Muhammedani-- 
scMa studicn^ has shown the whole-sale im- 
portations of biblical maxims and even bibli- 
cal phraseology into Muslim traditions. It 
is undoubted that Islam has, in the course of 
it? history, iindergone changes as great and 
profound as any other religion. Thisnobod}?* 
would venture to deny. Very correctly, 
indeed, does Mr. ^lo risen say : — 


no real progress is compati!)Ie with its teach- 
ings? This, if I correct iy apprehend, is the 
real point at issue betw'cen the tu’o redoubl- 
abie comlialants— Mr. Murison and Lord 
Cromer, 

IslaiTi, stripped of its theology, is a per- 
fectlv sinifilc religion. Its cardinal principle 
is hedief in one Geui and belief in Moliamed 
as his apostle. The rest is mere accretion 
and superfluity. The Oiir’an, rightly under- 
stood anil inltrpreted, is a splritiiai guide, 
containing counsels and putting forward 
ideals, to be followed by the faithful, rather 
than a corpus juris chnlis to be accepted for 
ail time. It was never the intention of the 
prophet- —and no enlightened Muslim be- 
lieves that it ever was — to lay down immut- 
able rules, or to set up a system of law which 
was to be binding upon humanity apart 
from considerations of time and place and 
thegrowdng necessities arising from changed 
conditions. The prophet always emphati- 
cally asserted that he was a man of like 
passions with others, except that he was 
entrusted with a revelation. 

True, for the purposes of order and 
security, and the preservation and main- 
■■ tenance of the ntw’ society, : created ■ by^- 
Islam, lie laid down rules regulating 
marriage, inheritance and so forth, but these 
rules were mostly of a very elementary 
character,, and were intended to meet the 
existing conditions of things. The position 
of Moliamed, indeed, was that of a spiritual 
teacher, a prophet, and not that of a legis- 
lator. In the infancy of human society there 
is but a faint line of demarcation between 
law and religion, the two being inseparably 
connected with each other. With advancing 
civilisation the line becomes clearer and 
sharper, and religion and law become 
separate and distinct. Such was the case 
at Rome and such has been the case at 
Mekka. 

All respect and honour is due to the law'" 
laid down by Mohamed, but the very fact 
that Muslim jurisprudence grew into a ’ 
stupendous fabric, within an incredibly 
short time, partly by interpretation and 
partly by adoption of foreign rules, un- 
mistakably proves that the legislation of 
the prophet of Arabia made 'no claim -to'*' 
finality, it shows, beyond .doubt' or cavil, 
that the law of the prophet was neither ' 
wide nor comprehensive enough to, cover 'A 
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rlie newH^-arisen conditions of life in which of the four schools : Malik^ Abu Hanifali, 
Muslims found themselves after their brilliant Ahmad Ibn Hambal/’ 
and extensive conquests. Fully conscious If the Mohamedaiis chose t 
of this, indeed, were the great jurists of blindly the lead of these great jurii 
„ Islam, ,a,nd,„biit, for, this, Islamic law would it is not the fault of Islam. Is 
have remained fragmentaiyr and msufficient more to blame for it than Cliristiai 
for a highly developed society like that of blame for the fierce persecutions c 
Baghdad or Cairo or Cordova. in its name. We now go on to t 

It would be an error to suppose that medan law. 

Muslim law--regulating the minutest details . H 

of life — is entirely based on the Qur’an, and ' 

the Sunnah ; it is, to be sure, the creation of.. .■ Is Mohamedan law fixed :v.and 
the great jurists of Islam. ' able,? . Is it against Islam to make c 

By far the greatest portion of the Muslim it or to adapt it to modern conditic 
law, says Nawawi (one of our,, famous '■ ■■ prophet, as we have stated, was no ] 
theologians), is the outcome of true enquiry \ He dealt with some pressing quesli* 
for the actual passages of the Qur’an and day and met them as best he coulc 
the Sunnah have not contributed even , a ■ ■.sighted as Moliamed was, he fully 
hundredth part to it (p. 235). The Moha- that cases would occur, in course 
medans were fully alive to the necessity of unprovided for in the Qur’an, and 
modifying their law as time went by. Modi- consciousness of this fact that w< 
fication of the law, in accordance with the equivocally expressed in a tradil 
spirit of the times and the requirement of the to be impeached even by the most 
age, was one of the most important duties Muslim. Tirmidhi, Abu Da’ud and 
of the Nazar-ul-Mazalim (Board for the relate that when deputing Ma’dh t< 
inspection of grievances), one of the finest the prophet asked him how he was 
institutions of the Caliphate. It lasted from the people. I will judge them ? 

the time of Abdul Malik to that of the to the Book of God, said Ma’dh. T 

Caliph Muiitadi, and in connection with this Mohamed asked him : And if yoti 
institution our great publicist Al-Mawardi find it in the Book of God ? Ma’dh 
notes that the Board /zad I will judge according to the prec 

decide not according to, the letter of the law but the prophet. But once more %vas 

according to the principles of equity (P. 160). tioned by the prophet fif there be 
And yet Lord Cromer says that ‘Islam, precedent? Rejoined^ Ma clh : J ■! 
speaking not so much through the Our’an offoi'ts to fo^rni my own ]udgment, Fhi 
as the traditions which cluster round the commended itself to the prophet 
Qur’an, crystallises religion and law into rendered thanks to God for the ^ 
one whole, with the result that all elasticity opinion of his delegate, 
is taken away from the social system.” This ^ ^ make efforts to form my o 

statement of Lord Cromer is entirely belied significant ansv^mr, 

by the history of Islam and is wholly un- 

tenable in the light of well-authenticated abundantly clear from this t 

" never intended to letter the ex« 

“The epoch of .systematisation, sifting discussion 
and glo.sses, says Von Kremer, followed the unfettered doctrine or the hnality 01 Aloi 

love of work and creative energies. Polemical literature law may be challenged to quote or 
and \'okiminous commentaries on old masters poured sa3dng of the prophet, or to cite o 
forth in unending streams They soon began to look passage of the Our’an, which fet 
Upon tne great doctors of the earlier centuries as men 
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Ciiiragh AH, in his adniirabk moiiograpli 
on ‘"lilt* |iropiV"iCi! politicaij legal a,nd^ social. 
fi*forms'\ riicui.ioiia no than nineteen 
fouudci'''^' of tin-* various systems of jiirisprit- 
(lencc,, I'liesc founders never assumed the 
attitiuie of laying down the law for ever, 
and indeed such’ an assumption would have 
been wholly uulei'iablco Nay, the Ham- 
bali systeuT of jurisprudence emphatically 
asserbr that there should be a Mujtahid 
in every age* The constituent elements 
of Muhanmlan Law are (i) the Our an, 
(2/1 the traditions ’of the prophet, (3) the 
ijma the consensus of opinion of the 
Moharneda.11 doctrjrs on a point of Civil ^or 
Canon Lauy (.4) Oias i.e*, analogy. With 
regard to the Quran it k to be noted that 
. deduclions have been made from a single 
■word or isolated passages,— deductions 
pure!}' fanciful and not infrequently utterly 
' unsupported by the language of the text. 
The Ayat-iii-AIikam (verses dealing with 
lam^) are supposed to be 200 out of six 
ihousand verses of the QHir’an, but a more 
careful scrutiny and a closer observation 
w<uild, perhaps, narroiv down such verses 
"still more considerabhn The next source 
of the *\Ioliamedan Law are the traditions 
of the propliet* It is well-known that the 
traditions were not collected, sifted, or 
arranged, until the third century of the 
Hejira, and the principle on which the 
selection was made cannot but be pronounced 
by us as imperfect and defective to a degree. 
It hardly corresponds to anything approach- 
ing our modern method of criticism. But 
apart from this it is nowhere to be found 
that Mohamed enjoined the collection of the 
traditions, or directed the foundation of the 
niunicipai law upon the basis of traditions. 
It is impossible for me to deal with tradi- 
^ tions in general here, or to enter into their 
defects and imperfections* I may be per- 
mitted, however, to refer the reader to the 
masterly examination of the traditions and 
the principles -which governed their collec- 
tion, or the reasons to which most of them 
owed their existence, by Dr. Goldziher in his 
scholarly Mahammedatmche Sindien and to 
the last chapter of Von ICremerk CulUir-- 
geschkhte ies Orients {voL I). Suffice it to say ' 
that not one out of a thousand traditions ^ 
would stand the test of the. canons /■of ' 
modern criticism* Then; comes Mjtnar as 
the third source of Muslim law, . Butrsoine 


of the greatest Muslim theologians, as 
Mouivi Chiragh Ali points out (p. xxi), have 
disputed the aiithorily or the binding force 
of IJma* 

^•’Shaikh Mohuitklin Ibn Aralii, a S|,>a!ii,sh writer of 
great aalhority aad samiiiy '"d. in 63S A. M ,1 ; Abu 
Sufaipian Da’iid Dhahlri, a learned doeUw of Isphahnn 
and the founder of the Dfiahiriin i Exterioristi school of 
jurisprudence ; Aba l-falini Mol'iaincd bin Habban 
A 1 lamiiiii Al-Bristi ; known as Ibn Habban 

(d 334 A. M.); Abu Mohamed Ali Ibn a 

Spanish theologian of great repute (d. 4.00 A. Hj ; and 
according to one report imam ;\hmad ibn Flambal 
(d 241 A. H.) denounce the authorily of aryv ijma 
other than that of the companions of the prophet; 
while Fdu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Sayyar Al-Nadhdham; 
generally known as Nadhclham, (d23i A. H)and Ahmad 
bin Hamhai, according to another report, deny the 
existence of any Ijma whether of the companions or the 
Mu.slims in general imam Malik, the famous legist 
and founder of tlie second school of jurisprudence, ad- 
mitted the authf)rity of Ijma of tiie Medinites only and 
not of any one eise.’^ 

Final ly comes the Qias. ft means analogic- 
al reasonings based on the Ourian, traditions 
or Ijma. It is not, therefore, an independent 
source of law, but rules of law drawn from 
the Our'an, Traditions and Ijma on the basis 
of analogical reasoning* V/hat then is the 
position ? The Ourianic texts dealing with . 
law proper are extremely few, and those few 
deal vcitli primitive conditions of society. 
The laxv evolved from the Traditions can 
scarcely be trusted ; since they themselves 
are not sufficiently xvell-authenticated or 
established according to the canons of 
modern criticism. The binding force of Ijma 
has been disputed some and rejected 

others. And Qicis after all is mere private-- 
opinion, which can claim neither divine 
sanction, nor infallibility, nor finality either. 

If Mohamedan law in the past has 
borrowed from Roman law, and we have 
undoubted traces of it in Islamic jurispru- 
dence, what reasonable difficulty can there 
be now in the way of Mohamedans adopt- 
ing and accepting suitable rules of law 
drawn from the more advanced European 
systems ? Many rules of Roman law, specially 
those relating to bailment, guardianship, 
wdlls and procedure, have made their way 
into the Islamic system. In ,a two-fold' 
manner, says Von Kremer, did. the Arabs 
acquire knowledge of those foreign ideas > 

which we discover- and detect -in .Muslim .1 

law : either by daily intercourse ■ with 
subject _ nations, irom> : which , discussions 
on questions .of spiritual- - and lepahoral laws 
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could not have been absent : or through the 
medium of Rabbinical literature. As to 
the former source, we would draw attention 
to the two jurists- -Auzah and Shafad — ^who' 
u^ere both born in Syria^ and had^ doubtless, 
there hecoine familiar with many of the 
Rooian-Byzantine rules of law, surviving 
in the shape of customary laws. To these 
jurists, indeed, we must ascribe those general 
maxims which have been taken from the 
Roman, and bodily incorporated into the 
Muslim law ; for instance, the maxim that 
proof lies upon the plaintiff (A1 Isbat-ul- 
Muddah), the definition of pledge given in 
Abu Shuj’a, the oldest Shafahte jurist acces- 
sible to us and which literall}^ corresponds 
with the definition of pledge in Roman law 
or the maxim ^confesstis pro judicata^ which is 
expressed in the Arab system by Iqrar (legal 
confession). On commercial law were such 
Roman influences most decisive, and this 
fact offers additional proof of the soundness 
of the conjecture hazarded above, that apart 
from books and the Jewish medium, the Arabs 
gradually and in a certain measure uncon- 
sciously absorbed and assimilated, by con- 
tact with the people among whom the 
Roman B 3 ?’zantine law obtained, many of its 
guiding principles.^’ 

And Dr. Goldziher holds that even if we 
had no other positive data to go by, the very 
name given to jurisprudence in Islam from 
the beginning attests the influence of Roman 
law : 

'dt is called Al-Fikh, reasonableness and those who 
pursue the study of it are designated Fukhaha (singular 
Fakih). These terms, which, as we cannot fail to see, 
are Arabic translations of the Roman (juris) prudentia 
and prudentes, would be a clear indication of one of 
the chief sources of Islamite jurisprudence, even if we 
had no positive data to prove that this influence 
extended both to questions of the principle of legal 
deduction and to particular legal provisions. Besides 
the positive rules of law drawn from Roman sources 
to meet new social and economic conditions in con- 
quered countries Dr. Goklaiher considers that the 
profoundest influence of Roman Law is to be seen in 
the system of legal deduction in Islam. He says : 
But apart from the adoption of legal standards, 
Roman Law exercised a notable influence upon the 
legal thought of the new' intruders into a country 
whose jurists had been trained in the scientific j-uris- 
_ prudence of the school of Berytus. The influence 
exercised by the Roman legal methods on the system 
of legal deduction in Islam is a more important faetor 
in the history of Muslim civilisation than even the’... 
direct adoption of- particular points of !a\v. By ’what 

systematic rules or devices. can . deductions ,h,e dra.wn.. 

^ from.|iositive la’vys' wtitten-or , traditional' which 'isSiallv: 


apply 'to newly aiisirig cases at law and to the decision 
of legal questions for which the positive law provides no 
answer? In dealing* wiili iliia juridical problem the 
Arab Ftikhaha look their stand endrely uj>on the 
instruction they had gained from circles familiar with 
the work of Rome in the domain of Law. The 
durilism of wriiteii Law (Arabic Nc-izz) and unwritten 
Law is a mere reflect ion of the Lgge,*? scripiac 
and Leges non scyipfae. Just so, about half-a*- 
century before, the Jewish jurists (a word which in 
its legal appUcation is likewise a translation of the 
Roman term jurispimdeHtes) had been moved by 
their intercourse with the Romans to make the hitherto 
unrecognized distinction beiweert fore she-bifehe thah 
or written law and the iora she-be'al pch or oral 
law. The application of principles and rules bor- ■ 
rowed from the methodology of Roman jurisprudence 
first made it possible to extend the limited legal 
material supplied by the Qur'an and the old deci- 
sions which were accepted' as the basis of the law, 
to the other departments of juridical activity, of 
which these authorities had had no prevision. The 
ratio legis (ilia), the principle of presumption, was 
applied to analogies (Qias) in words and things \ 
just as Roman legal practice gave g-reat weight to 
the opinio prudentiem in legal deduction, so the Islamic 
prudentes assumed the prerog'alive of an authorita- 
tive subjective opinio ; for Hay as it is called in 
Arabic, is a literal translation of the Latin term. Of 
all these principles (which are not exhausted by the ' 
examples just cited) none more strikingly demons- 
trates the profound influence of Roman law on the 
development of legal opinion in Islam than that which' 
is known in Arabic Maslaha or fstilah, i.e,^ the public 
weal and regard for the same. The significance of 
this principle lies in the license it grants to the inter- 
preter of the la'w to apply the legal standard in the 
manner best fitted to serve the public weal and 
interests. Here we recognize the Roman standard 
of the utilitas puhlica which gives the interpreter 
of the law the right by interpretation, an application 
to wrest a plain and unambiguous law into something 
quite different from its original meaning, in the 
interests of the public weal." 

I am well aware that the extreme wing 
of the orthodox party wrill scarcely subs- 
cribe to the opinion I have put forward ; 
but their acceptance or condemnation, 
approval or disapproval of my view, cannot 
affect the historical and juridical aspect 
of this question. Even so close and cir- 
cumspect an author as Moulvi Abdul Ali, 
surnamed Bahr->ul-uhim^ in his commentary 
on the Mussulhim-^us^Stibtd, writes as fof- 
lows ; — 

*^Some people consider that Ijiihad fil Madhab, 
relative ’ independence in legislation, was closed after 
the death- of Allamad Nasafi and Ijiihad Mu'ilaq or. 
absolute independence had become extinct since the 
f ouf ImaMs. These men have gone so fat as 'to make ‘ 
it incumbent on Muslims to follow one of these 
.This is one of their many foolish ideas'-which can huve 
- 'no ' authority for itself ; nor should we, pay any. regard 
sip'what ‘they say.’ They are among those in coimec- 
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it is no ion^^'er that severe, stringent and 
unreasonable sec!iisir#n of women wliich 
existed iifly years ago* It is gradually 
relaxing, and women arc getting, step by step, 
rights ami liberties which must, in course 
of time, end in the complete emancipation of 
Eastern womanhood. Forty years ago women 
meekly submitted to neglect, indifference 
and even harsh treatment from their 
husbands, but that is the case no longer. 
They claim, and indeed have partially 
succeeded in securing, a decided position in 
their house-hold (no longer the position of 
a house-keeper', and cases are not rare of 
women completely controlling the move- 
ments of their husbands and holding the 
tie-strings of the purse. Eastern women 
are now by no means those poor, suffering, 
patient and unfortunate creatures whom the 
missionaries fondly delight in describing as 
the women of the East. Education is daily 
gaining ground, and with education new 
hopes have dawned upon them, and possibly 
the sex question may, in the remote future, 
become as acute here as it is in the West. 
The more educated families have done 
away v/ith the altogether; such as 
the famih' of Tyyabji in Bombay and that 
of Mr. Syed Ali Bilgrami in Etyderabad, 
Deccan. Against it a strong current has set 
in, and its disappearance is onl}? a question 
of time. It is not Islam, be it noted, which 
enjoined the purdah system, but as Mr. 
Ameer Ali, in his History of the Saracens, 
(p. 199) points out : 

“The custom of female seclusion, which was 
A’ogue among the Persians from very early times, 
made its appearance among the Muslim communities 
in the reign of Walid 1 1." And the character and 
habits of ^ the sovereign favoured the growth and 
development of a practice which pride and imitation 
had transplanted to the congenial soil of Syria. His 
utter disregard of social conventionalities and the 
daring- and coolness with which he entered the 
privacy of families, compelled the adoption of safe- 
guards against outside intrusion, which once intro- 
duced became sanctified into a custom. To the 
tincultured mind and 'warders appear to afford, 

more effective protection than nobility of sentiment 
and purity of heart T 

The Mohamedans, says Moulvi Chiragh 
Ali, have interpreted the Qur’an as giving 
sanction to polygamy, arbitrary divorce, 
slavery, concubinage, and religious wars.- 
But the strongest witness against all these. - 
errors is the Qurian itseli -For the Qur’a- 
nic injunctions against polygamy, arbitrary'':’ 


tier -Alimri ihr^ propheuc^ Nadith ha.s rhat they 
rivvard shch' dccisjK'n f fai.v.yj ; without knowledge, 
I’l*'**. .uvl misitrd otlners. dltey ha.ve not 

FiiuVr-tcfA tlirii th's a-serfVn is a prcsension to know 
the tmiJi'e V, r.vrh I- know?, to God." 

If I a in in error I rejoice that 1 am in the 
distinguished company of savants like 
Moulvi Abdifl Ali and Moulvi Chiragh AH. 
Such is the broad outline of the history of 
Miislim juriHpriklciice and it is perfectly 
idle to contend either that Islamic law 
is inflexible, or the Islamic social system is 
inelastic. 


Now as to the social system. The pre- 
sent writer has not 3^^ been able to under- 
stand whot it is in Islam to which the 
European writers take exception or to which 
they point as hostile to progress. The 
social system is constantly changing, and 
the social system in India, for Instance, is 
not the same now as it was half-a-century 
ago. Within the last fifty years powerful 
changes have been going on in the domestic 
life of the Indians, the full measure of 
which it is almost impossible for contem- 
poraries to estimate. These changes are so 
obvious that not even the most careless 
or the least fj!)servant can fail to notice 
them. Slavery no longer exists, polygani}' 
is all but extinct, divorce has become 
practically unknown, religious intolerance 
is on the decline, and religion itself is 
interpreted in conformity with the liberal 
sentiment of the age. I would not, for 
one moment, suggest that with the growth 
■ of education the hold of Islam upon its 
followers, has been slackened or destroyed, 
but I do say, and say with emphasis, that 
the Islam of to-day is not the Islam of the 
last century, as the Christianity of to-day 
IS not the Christianity of the monks and 
priests -who made a free use of the faggot 
and the stake. Every age interprets religion 
according to its own light; and every age 
'bears its own special and distinguishing 
features. 

Pierre Loti, in his ^Les Desenchanties^ has 
very truly remarked that among the Turkish 
ladies there is a decided spirit of revolt 
against the severe regime of the Harem, 
But this is as true of India as it is of Turkey. 
Muslim women are getting educated, day, 
by day, and now assert their- portion. 
Though the purdah system still prevails, 




IS ISLAM HOSTILE TO' PROGRESS ? 


, religious persecutions and wars, , beyond the grave, but harmonizes worldly 
and concubinage, consult the foL duties with religious devotion. l!*'is esseo- 
verses:— tiaily a practical religion, and may well be 

<r/lv.v''5rflv ; iv. 3 and 128. adapted to suit ai\y condition or circums* 

'irbiirary divorce; n, 226; 227, 229, 230, tances of the age. Had Islam been stereo- 
>38; iv. 23—25, 3S, 39, 127 129; xxxiii. typed, the existence of numerous sects with- 
in its bosom would have been an utter 
impossibility. It would have dealt an 
effectual blow at the freedom of thought 
and freedom, of speech without which no 
nation can thrive or can make permanent 
contributions to the sum-total of human 
knowledge and therefore to human happi- 
ness and prosperity. It was the spirit of 
enquiry and criticism which called forth 
the numerous sects in Islam. 

These religious wars, says Bebel, (in his 
Dte Mohamedanisch — -Arabische Kulttirperiode^ 
p. 65), led here as everywdiere, wherever 
they burst forth in the middle ages, to 
political unrest ; for in history no religious 
sect has appeared which has not pursued 
its own definite and fixed social or political 
aims. Even in their abstract, transcenden- 
ts reasonings, mankind could not rid itself 
of material wants. Even in religious 
enthusiasm they calculated the earthly 
needs and requirements more than they, 
themselves, were conscious of. Christians 
and Jews, who had been converted to 
Islam but who had not really renounced, 
at heart, the faith of their forefathers, 
living scattered in the midst of Muslims, 
specially favoured and promoted the growth 
of religious sects. Men who easily change 
their faith, as a rule, believe little. These 
elements, indeed, formed the intellectual 
leaven. Such being the case, they busied 
themselves with writing and books, and 
carried on public discussions with philo- 
sophical thoroughness on questions dealing 
with the real essence and attributes of God, 
the probable nature of hell and hell- 
punishment, fate and free-will, and the origin 
of good and evil; the most advanced, 
among them went, indeed, even the iength 
of attacking the articles of faith. The most 
interesting thing, in these controversies, was 
that professors of all religions and opinions 
took part in them and strove to carry off 
the palm of victory, and this happened.^ 
for aiong time^ without the slightest interference 
Ahe part of the government with either 
freedom of speech or freedom of meeting. The 
laifa-crf’ the Caliphate was,; due, not to the,-: 


intolerance; cix. Ixxxviii. 21 — 24, 
* ‘"I. 45, 46;" 21—24 xvi. 37, 84; xxix. 17 ; xviii. 

lo;'b\{ii. 47 etc. etc. 

.\4ainsl slavery; \c. 8—15; is. 172; xxiv. 33; v. 91; 
' 'xivii. 4 ; ix. 60. 

Agaiiisl concubinage, iv. 3, 29—32 ; xxiv. 32 ; v. 7. 

The history of a nation should be read with 
the eye of a philosophical observer, trying 
to disengage principles from details, and 
permanent tendencies from passing outbursts, 
and religious questions should be discussed 
ilia spirit loftier than that which characterizes 
party controversy or hired advocacy- For the 
last thirteen hundred years Islam has been 
the guiding light, the consolation in sorrow, 
the beacon of hope of untold generations of 
mankind. To condemn it to-da}^ as hostile 
to progress is a piece of sheer effrontery ; 
revealing more a lack of historic-mindedness 
than exposing the weaknesses of Islam. 
Islam was the adamantine foundation of 
the Arabs ; their starting-point in every 
enterprise, their refuge in every calamity, 
the point of leverage by which they moved 
the world. Its force is not spent. It carries 
within it the germs of progress and deve- 
lopment, and recent events in Turkey and 
Persia are mere earnests of the far greater 
glories and triumphs that lie in store, we 
trust, for Islam in not too remote a future. 


Such are the facts in their broad outline. 
If Islam had been averse to freedom of 
thought, or if Muslims had been unwilling to 
keep themselves abreast of the age, they could 
neither have created that stupendous and 
well-finished system of jurisprudence which 
throughout the middle ages stood only 
second to - Roman law ; nor could they 
have fashioned out of raw materials a 
highly complex and civilised system of 
government which cannot fail to excite 
the wonder and admiration of scholars and 
statesmen. The caliph Al-Mamun is re- 
ported to have said that of all religions 
Islam alone is the one which reconciles 
spiritual cravings with earthly duties and 
responsibilities. In other words, Islam does 
uDt sacrifice the ■ present world to the worW ^ 
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cotiiHcrvative .spirit of Islam but to a.\ variety 
o'f causes nw.r whJcli fsiam had no coiitroL 
llii* frec|iiejit civil wars, the oft-recurring 
fanitiies aiui pestilences' caused a fearful 
depopiilatiou. Large tracts of countries were 
left a. mere barren malderness. Commerce 
declined, intellextua! pursuits were aban- 
dotici.L the aristocracy were emasculated by 
’luxuries and license, the martial spirit was 
lost witji the growth of a standing army; 
nor were other contributory causes w^anting. 
f cannot embark here upon a discussion 
of the causes wliich brought about the fall 
of the Empire, but I must repeat 

most emphatically that it was not Islam, or 
its teaddiigs either, which was responsible for 
it While blarn taught freedom of speech, 
while Islam encouraged and emphasised the 
’necessity of acc|insitioii of knowledge, while 
Islam laid duties and obligations upon the 
ruler, .arid corresponding duties and obli- 
gations upon the subjects,, while Islam set 
up a refined idea! of family life, Christianity 
enjoined renunciation of the u'orld, preached 
the doctrine of passive obedience to the 


ruler, and taught its followers to look up 
to the Kingdom of Heaven as the reward 
of the faithful and as the real goal of the 
true Ch r i st i an * 'Idle who ! c modern struggl e 
for civil and national liberty/^ says Pro! 
Seeley in his ^Lectures and EssaysL (p- 84), 
*dias been conducted without help froni the 
authoritative documents of Christianity^ 
Liberty has had to make its appeal to those 
classical examples and that literature which 
were superseded b}" Christianity, In .the 
French Revolution men turned from the 
New Testament to Plutarch. The former 
the}’ connected with tyranny; the latter was*" 
their text-book of liberty. Plutarch furnished 
them with the teaching they required for 
their special purpose ; but the New 1 estameiit 
met all their new-born political ardour 
with a silence broken only here and there 
by exhortations to submission^’ 

Nor must w-e forget the pregnant words 
of Bcbel : ‘‘Die Moderne Kultur ist eine 
antichristlichc Kultur.” 


S. Khuda Bukhsh. 


THE AWAKENING, 


There is a call to. the Nations of the East, — 

It is the Voice of God ! 

Awake, awake, the night is past, ye sleeping ones ! 
Arise, arise, lift up your heads, ye dreaming ones ! 

Your ancient glory shall return, 

And your, high star of destiny more brightly bum. 

There is a call to the Nations of the East,— 

The Voice hath sounded forth ! 

Japan’s bright isles first flashed its message o’er the sea, 
Himalaya’s snows caught up the gleam exulting!}^, 
Southward it lights all Hindustan, 

And fires the soul of chivalry in old Iran. 

There is a call to the Nations of the East,— 

*Shew forth your Righteousness !’ 

Give to each brother every due of brotherhood, 

Give to each sister noblest meed of womanhood, 

So shall the Motherland be strong 
To struggle for the right and overthrow the wrong ! 

There is a call to the Nations of the East,— 

^Put trust in^God and Truth !’ 

Then, j ike her own strong- mountains, all unmoveable, 
Resting on sure foundations, unassailable, 

• , A Greater. Asia shall arise, 

Her foot, set firm'.op’mrth,; |ier head above the skies, . 


'C* . F. Andrews. 
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International Moral Education, Congr^;; ^ Of cour.: ThT^l^as ^ 
rntt m London. It was an imposing assem- Gow’s positions. Delegates at acadpmiV 
Q ^’i Professor Michael congresses do not quarrefin public. As Mr 

Sadler, of Liverpool, the eminent education- Chesterton has lately been complaining the 

ist whom Lord Curzon wished to secure for fatal drawback of all such gatherings irthat 

India, and the delegates were gathered from the members are not permitted to sav with 
the universities and other educational socie- appropriate emphasis, the things they really 
bes of many countries. They represented think. If they were, the congresses ^ would 
many faiths and many substitutes for faith, break up, for the disputants would be at one 

one another’s throats. Consequently, instead of 
. the necessity of making the teaching pointing out that Dr. Gow's assumDtion if 

of nght conduct a part of systematic edu? it was mally the assumpdon oHG T’,'! 

as , one could see, they had veners, ought to have been followed by the 

t,round in coinmon. When it dissolution of the Congress, the delegates 

comes to e.ssentials, the Roman Catholic, were content to give unimpassioned exores' 
the Anglican, the Positivist, and the be- sion to their varying points ^of vle'w 

m ancestor-worship cannot argue, explained m what manner they employed 
can they discuss principles with dogma and scripture to enforce’ the moral 
. ’ They start from lesson; others described how they taught 

. although, to some morality without reference to traditional 
• j-£r ■■ ’^°®abulary, beliefs or supernatural sanctions. A French 
in different terms and delegate restated the familiar fact that in 

France religion is regarded as one thing and 
ethics as another. The average Frenchman 
believed that the State could and ought to " 
give a complete moral education with no 
other resources than those of the reason and 
the conscience. The State schools did not 
fight against religious belief ; but they did 
not undertake to teach or to recommend it. ' 
A Japanese delegatCj speaking as a represen- 
tative -^of the country most often cited as 
.furnishing a successful example qf moral ■' 
edutation, said that in Japanese scliOols the 
iisual. '.punishments were disperised fyith, be^ 
sj^jiieitwas recognised that' the teacher was 


liever 
Still less 

a view to common action. 

different f ' ' ’ ' 

extent^ they may use a similar 

^ they are thinking dlT 

inte.nding quite different things. 

This was obvious enough during the 
elaborately polite and general debates at 
'ne ivloral Education Congress, and at one 
^eetmg the headmaster of Westminster 
bchool, a representative English pedagogue, 
00' occasion to make a statement on an 
, TOportant, point ^ The conveners of the 
vc^n^ress,, ,he ' said, had gone upon the 
assumption that religion was taught in the 
schools. The -rightful business ohhe Con^ 
gws, there W to discuss : eduOationab’ 
methods.,, -He recognised that>for m^nyof- 
iie delegates -the Tutidameptal ~ audstib#^: 
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himself walking in comparative darkness. 
This very vdluable contribiition must have 
struck the English educationists with dis- 
may : an English schoolmaster capable of 
admitting, especial!}'^ to his pupils, that he 
was walking in comparative darkness would 
be worth knowing. The Congress at other 
sittings discussed, in many aspects, the rela- 
tion of religious creeds to moral instruction, 
and such subjects as ^'Character-building by 
discipline, influence, and opportunity while 
among the various privileges enjoyed by the 
delegates was that of listening to a speci- 
men moral instruction class. Perhaps one 
may be allowed to express regret that no 
representative of the Dewan of Mysore v/as 
present for the purpose of expounding the 
solution which is about to be adopted in 
that enlightened State. 

The whole question is of particular in- 
terest to India, and it is not Impossible 
that those guides of public opinion who 
contend that religious instruction should be 
made a set subject in Indian schools will 
now point with admiration to Mysore as an 
example to be followed by the Govern- 
ment of India in this as in ^ the matter 
of the Press Law. Certain writers in the 
newspapers and reviews have long been 
hammering at the subject, and every discus- 
sion on Indian education provides an oppor- 
tunity for a denunciation of the fatal sever- 
ance between education and religion in 
India, During the last Budget debate in 
the House of Commons several speakers 
took up the tale. Sir Henry Craik said 
we must remember that in India religion 
was the dominating influence of the peo- 
ple’s lives — a phenomenon, it might have 
been thought, which to a Scotsman would 
hardly seem worthy of remark. Our policy 
therefore, he urged, was to seek alliance 
with those W'ho represented the various 
religions. Mr, Rees had previously given 
expression to a similar view. The chief of 
the many and great defects of our educa- 
tional system jn India was, in his opinion, 
that it provided no kind of religious ins- 
truction. We should build upon existing lines 
and follow indigenous leads. The radical 
fault of our colleges (namely, the absence 
of the inculcation of duly) was not present 
in these institutions of indigenous growth — a 
testimony which the proprietors of private 
colleges may be tempted to qupte,>.;if_ 


when they come into collision with the 
University Syndicate or with any disciple of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller. _ 

Such generalities as these were improved 
upon by Earl Percy, who has formed a 
notion of the Indian educational systein 
not very different from that which he and 
his party entertain in respect of the S3^stem 
in England. He did not suggest, he said, 
that the State should abandon^ its attitude 
of neutrality towards the religions 01 Incia, 
but he was of opinion that it ought to 
direct its effort towards stimulating deno- 
minational schools. Lord Percy, it would 
seem, has a vision of an India supplied 
from end to end with primary and second- 
ary schools, conducted and financed by the 
Hindu and Mahomedan communities, as 
Anglican and Wesleyan schools are con- 
ducted and financed in England. He thinks 
that if the Government of India could be 
brought to give liberal grants to these 
institutions, the country would not only 
be supplied with a comparatively satisfac- 
torv school s^^stem, but would at the same 
time be receiving the inestimable benefits 
of education in religious belief and the 
ideals of duty. In the ordinary course of 
affairs Lord Perc}" can look fqrwaid. to 
being Secretary of State for India in a Con- 
servative Cabinet. It might peihaps^ be 
suggested to him that before this ambition 
is realised his knowledge of the more fami- 
liar aspects of Indian life should be en- 
larged. 

We need not be surprised to find that 
those gentlemen who are engaged at inter-’" 
vais in urging upon the Goveinnient the 
evils of the existing .system ,, of. edU:C4.ripn,„ 
take care to avoid an^r definite statement 
of the plan they would substitute. They 
concede that the State must of necessit}’ 
leave the Indian religions alone. Neither 
Lord Percy nor Mr. Rees would propose 
that an attempt should be made in the 
Government colleges and schools to teach 
the doctrines of Hinduism or Islam. As 
for the universities, it is not even suggested 
that the Senates might ensure a modicum 
of religious learning being absorbed by a 
certain number of graduates by institutiiig 
an equivalent of the English examinations in 
Divinity. Evidently, then, the ^ Govern- 
ment in India must give up ^air thought ol 
satisfying , their, academic critics in England 
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as regards religious education. Whatever 
the Maharaja of Mysore may attempt, 
the official educationists in British India 
must stand aside. 

It may, however, be contended that the 
question of moral instruction presents no 
such difficulties. The standards of duty, it is 
said, can be taught, and in view of the 
general break up of tradition in Indian 
societ}?- they should be taught. This argu- 
ment, now vei*y familiar, is repeated in the 
Mysore notification, which bears all the 
customary marks of alien editing. The 
Maharaja’s Government is of opinion that the 
purely vSecular character of the existing 
educational system is far from satisfactory. 
For various reasons the homes of the pupils 
have ceased to impart religious instruction. 
The influence of religious teachers and 
places of worship has almost disappeared. 
Irreverence and disrespect for authority 
have been on the increase ; modest}?-, self- 
restraint, and' good sense have been largely 
at a discount, while presumptuousness, 
vanity, and unrestrained aggressiveness 
appear to be increasing. Here is a some- 
what formidable indictment of the rising 
generation, and we may allow ourselves to 
feel sympathy with the Maharaja of Mysore 
in his alleged desire to bring about a refor- 
mation. It is not difficult to understand the 
position of a native Indian Government, 
which, realising the perilous tendency of 
things, resolves to attack it through the 
schools. But what, in similar circumstances, 
could a foreign Government hope to ac- 
complish? 

'Those who have persuaded themselves ^ 
that no very serious difficulty exists appear- 

to ha-ve accepted the view that although' 

religions are many morality is one. The 
standards of duty, they assume, are the same 
in every zone ; or, if the}?- are not, it would 
be a comparatively simple matter to adapt 
our moral lessons to the position and cir- 
cumstances of the pupils in Indian schools. 
But would it ? Reformers, or rather reac- 
tionaries, in the House of Gammons agree 
with the authors of the Mysore notification 
that deference to authority is diminishing. 
They condemn the educational sjrstem be- 
cause it tends to destroy that respect for 


authority which, as they put it, is naturally 
inherent in the Indian mind. But may it not, 
quite reasonably be said that respect for 
authority is natural enough to all peoples in a 
certain stage of development ? One suspects 
that the habit of attributing it to the Indian, 
or the Oriental, mind is really nothing more 
than a convenient hypothesis devised by the 
West. According to Lafcadio Hearn, the 
liberty and democracy embodied in a school 
in Japan that has now vanished went be3mnd 
anything to be found in the schools of the 
West, and yet in no society, appax'ently, have 
the standards of duty been so exacting and 
compulsive as they were in old Japan. 

The real difficulty, as we ail know, lies in 
the nature of things. Education involves, 
if not the destruction, at all events the 
transformation, of authority. We may 
deplore certain results of so-called higher 
education in India, but it is foolish to cast 
the blame upon the framers of the system 
who put Burke and Macaulay into the Indian 
students’ hands. They might have chosen 
other text-books, but the results would not 
have been materially different. Revolution 
conies by way of the school and college, no 
matter what the teaching is like; and it 
is conceivable that modem education in 
India might have been just as disruptive and 
dissolvent if our universit}? examinees had 
been required to get up Manu and Asoka 
as well as, or even instead of, Milton and 
Mill. The power which administered India 
in the nineteenth centuiy could not have 
refused to give education. If it had done 
so, India would have got it for herself (since 
contact with Europe could not have been 
avoided) and possibly with greater thorough- ■ 
ness : and intelligence. There is no doubt... 
that, in our dissatisfaction with the actual, 
and our misgivings concerning the future, 
we fail to distinguish between the accidental 
and the inevitable ; and that, in considering 
the moral failure of education, we are the 
victims of a confusion of ideals. 

But I find that, having come near to the 
subject which I started out to discuss, I have 
got to the end of my space and must post- 
pone consideration of the teaching of , 
morality to the next number of this review* 
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THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS OF CARLYLE 


F by Philosophy/ we mean a methodical of his author, the different phases of which 
pursuit of truth and a S 3 ’Stematised body alternately find expression in the seemingly 
of conclusions resting upon precisely contradictory passages. Besides, it is neces- 
fined principles, Thomas Carlyle is the sary to remember that no writer, however 
St man in the world to be called a Philo- eminent, is, in the language of Dr. Edward 
pher. He is a prophet rather than a Caird, ‘^allowed to play providence or to 
inker, a seer rather than a reasoner, a be- escape pa^dng the penalty of the limitations 
:ver in action rather than an admirer of of his individuality and his time/’ Living 
ecuiation. Nothing is more uncongenial in the midst of an intellectual or social 
Carlyle than systematic thinking. He movement he cannot avoid being succes- 
ves utterance to deep and earnest con- siveiy influenced by the alternate tides of 
:tions reached intuitively and not dis- popular opinion as they move from one ex- 
rsiveiy in soul-stirring words. If they treme to another. 

amine the minds of his readers, well and In Carlyle’s view, the universe is not a 
od, if not, Carlyle does not care. Like mass of dead matter. Neither is it a 

SIT Teufelsdrockh, he was man devoted cosmos manufactured out of chaos by a 
the higher philosophies indeed ; yet more world-forming Demlurgus. It is the ^‘living 
:ely to publish a refutation of Hegel than visible garment of God.” It is the circle 
descend into the angry noisy forum with of which the centre is the Infinite Mind, 
argument that cannot but exasperate and The world existing in time and space has 
Hde.” He knows nothing of the hair- no substantive existence of its own. It is 
fitting analyvsis of a Kant, or the “labour only the emblem of thought. 

the notion of a Hegel, but he is in “The thing visible, nay the thing imagined, the 
rdial agreement with them and all the thing in any way conceived as visible, what is it but 
eat thinkers of the world from Plato a garment, a clothing of the higher celestial invisible, 
wnwardsin taking a deep spiritualistic “"‘magniable, formless, dark with excess of light.”* 
iw of the world. He does not indeed again : 

;ad the path frequented by them, but, all “This fair universe, were it in the meanest province 
e same, he shares with them the perennial thereof, is in very deed the star-domed city of God ; 
ys of contemplating the ever-la.sting trough every grass blade, and most through every 

■ a. J living soul the glory of a present God still beams. 

nties. JNorare his reflections disjointed But Nature, which is the Time-vesture of God and 

,a mutuaiiy d of each other. If reveals Him to the wise, hides Him from the foolish.” 

e misses the close and consecutive chain The philosopher is he whose piercing 
reasoning which alone could unite them gaze is fixed upon the Eternal Spirit behind 
:o a coherent whole,, one nevertheless the veil of matter. The meanest object 
ds a common tendency, a few dominant in Nature reveals Him as much as the 
.as perva mg them all. It is for this majestic Heavens. “All objects are as 
.son a o not hesitate to ^11 Carlyle’s windows through which the philosophic 
mouncements philosophy. The student eye looks into infinitude itself/’ Do away 
ai y e is o en met with the difficulty of with the time-honoured but totally unphi- 
onci mg a s ‘a enient with another which losophical distinction' between spirit and 
^ ^ - matter, and^ God stands revealed 'every- 

h Th To the true philosopher “the higt 

etntP tn j-hp shouId.be to est has descended and the lowest has ;: 

^ ^ ^ ten vague and; nebulbu^ m tiie quotatious.ln tkis,. article are from msarm .,', ; > ■' 
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Nature, then, is not a dead machine, but 
the living manifestation of a living God, ' 
From spirit it emanates and to spirit it 
returns. One Eternal Life pulsates in every 
part of it and makes it . an organic whole. 
Two "^^world-embracing phantasms,’ Time 
and Space, have ever hovered round man, 
perplexing and bewildering him but the 
wise few have ‘‘docked fixedly on existence 
till, one after the other, its earthly hulls 
and garnitures have all melted avv^ay and 
now to their rapt vision, the interior celes- 
tial Hoty of Holies lies disclosed.’’ Nature 
is dead only to those whose vision is limited 
to the outward show of things. To the 
eye of contemplation, all reality is the ma- 
nifestation of spirit. The Heavens above 
express the wisdom of God and the dust 
beneath our feet reveals His presence. 

If Nature reveals god, it also hides Him, 
The entire wealth of Divine Thought cannot 
find adequate expression in the world of 
time and space. Indeed, in one sense Nature 
is the ver3r opposite of thought. It is the 
function of thought to integrate, to make 
all things one and not mereh?- to divide. 
But the multiplicity of natural phenomena 
lie outside one another in space and time 
and give no hint of the principle of unity 
immanent in them. They, no doubt, depend 
upon the unity of the Divine Mind, but 
in themselves, the}^ are not a sufficient expres- 
sion of it. The merety objective cannot 
reveal anything of the inner life of the Deity. 
But what nature conceals, man reveals. It 
is in man that Nature comes to a conscious- 
ness of its own indwelling principle, or, in 
other words, returns to its source. The soul 
of man is, therefore, a fuller manifestation 
of God than mere nature can be. As Nature 
is descended from God, it must ascend back 
to Him and it is in man and the histoty of 
his civilisation and spiritualisation that the 
• process of ascent begins to be completed/^’'* 

' Human beings, therefore, are related to God 
not merely as parts of the world which is 
His manifestation, but as sharers, in ho-'w- 
ever , small a. measure, ■ of his self-conscious* 

' ness. , The human soul, in other 'words, 

/ emapates from the Divine oversoul. ’‘*What,” , 

; asks Carlyle, ®'ris man himself and his whole 
terrestrial life ' but an emblem, a clothing or ‘ 

What Miave 'in tliefse and somt ‘ijassages in- the 

; ^cq^ells not always ■ the dehmtely ahd -coEsciously- expressed 
■wlew of Carlyle, hut is - undottMedly the implied meaning dfhis 


. 'visible garment for that Divine Me of His, 
cast, hither like a light particle down from 
Heaven?” ‘^Fhe Highest God,” he elsewhere 
observes, ^^dwells invisible in that mystic 
unfathomable visibility which calls itself 
‘‘I” on this earth,” Again more explicitly, 
“The essence of our Being, the mj^stery in 
us that calls itself I is a breath of Heaven 
the Highest Being reveals Himself in man.” 
These and a few other sentences of a like 
import may not seem at first sight to warrant 
the interpretation which I have ventured to 
put upon them, but it is, I contend, the only 
sense in which they can be understood con- 
sistent]}^' with Cai-lyie’s whole tenour of 
thought and with his ethical theory. 

The infinite nature of man makes it 
impossible for him to remain satisfied wdth 
his actual imperfect condition. Though 
limited and finite, he is, in essence, identical 
with the Supreme Being. He is less than 
God, owing to the finitude which clings 
to him, but more than a mere animal. To 
become actualty what he ideally is, to 
realise his essential nature, to attain perfec- 
tion, is, therefore, his only possible end. 
The infinite spirit, as incarnate in man, 
is limited b}" conditions of time and space. 

It is, so to speak, an alien, a mere sojourner 
in this nether world. It, therefore, inevi- 
tably becomes homesick and strives to 
regain its lost abode of bliss. This is the 
truth that finds expression in Plato’s doc- 
trine of pre-existence and reminiscence. 
Neither desire for knowledge, nor purposive 
activity directed to the attainment of an 
end would be possible for man if he were 
wholly finite. As Plato teaches, it is be- 
cause man is neither an omniscient nor 
an entirely ignorant being, but midw^ay 
between having and not having knowledge 
that the philosophical impulse or Eros is 
possible for him. So in virtue of our pos- 
sessing reason, which is the constitutive 
principle of the world, we feel that the 
universe is ours, that we are sovereign lords 
of it ; but our finite nature reminds us at 
every?- .step that we are more like slaves,, 
-of , circumstances than masters, of them,' 
more like prisoners than - free beings. This ' 
peculiarity of human nature is the e'xplana- ' - 
.tionof his divine discontent ; this iunda* 

• mental contradiction which lies aftfie yety” 

;■ core of his ^ being, gives rise', ’.'to ^ ■ his' ' iiever ; ;; 
•'cei^sing . impulse . to be more than he k. at’ 
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to leanness in repenting and anxiety, or stii! worse, 
that inflates itself into dropsical boastfulness and 
vainglory: either way there is a self-seeking, an un- 
profitable looking behind us to measure the way we 
have made, whereas the sole concern is to walk 
continually forward and make more way/' 

Holding such views, it is not difficult to 
understand why Carlyle is so fierce and 
almost savage in his denunciation of the 
prevailing ethical theory of his time, He- 
donism. His contempt for it is so great 
that he roundly calls it ''pig-philosophy,’' 
though the hierophant of the "pig-phi io- 
sophy” w’as, for a time at least, one of his 
most intimate friends, 

"Dastards, Knaves/’ he declares, “are 
they that lust for pleasure and tremble at 
pain.” 

“Not a may-game is this man's life, but a battle 
and a march, and a warfare with principalities and 
powers." “Foolish soul! what Act of Legislature was 
there that thou shouldst be happy ? A little while ago 
thou hadst no right to be at all. What if thou wert 
born and predestined not to be happy, but to be 
unhappy? Art thou nothing other than a vulture, 
then, that fiiest through the universe seeking after 
something to eat and shrieking dolefully because 
carrion enough is not given thee? Close thy Byron, 
open thy Goethe." “Benthaniee utility, virtue by 
profit and loss reduces this God’s world to a kind 
of hay- balance for weighing hay and thistles on, 
pleasures and pains on." “The only happiness a 
brave man ever troubled himself with asking 
much about was, happiness enough to get his work 

And why is it that happiness is not and 
cannot be the end of human life ? Because 
it signifies a state of perfection, a static 
condition, an undisturbed equilibrium; 
which never falls to the lot of man. There 
is indeed pleasure in the attainment of a 
desired object and in as much as progress 
means transition from the lower to the 
higher stage, it necessarily involves happi- 
ness. But the further we move towards 
the ideal, the further it recedes from us, 
and the happiness we feel in taking a 
step in advance is immediatel}' followed 
by the pain of the fresh discrepancy that 
arises between the actual and the ever- 
deepening ideal. Discontent makes pro- 
gress possible and is, consequently, the-’ 
inseparable concomitant of it. It does not 
exclude happiness, but constitutes together 
with it the condition of mind which Carlyle ‘ 
calls Blessedness. Mere happiness, there- 
fore, is not the object of pursuit, for the. • 
very satisfactory reason that it cannot fee •' 


any particular moment* The inextinguish- 
able impulse to attain perfection is the 
matrix of morality* It consists in the effort 
to realise our true self, to be as perfect as 
our Father in Heaven is perfect. Morality, 
therefore, is not an 
of being and doing. 

however excellent, nor 
however amiable, but 


affair of having, hut 
It consists neither 


in mere sentiment, 
in passive qualities, 

in ever progressing with energy and vigour 
towards the True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful, Without energy and activity, there 
is no life, without them there is no morality. 
’Perhaps the greatest service which Carlyle 
has rendered to true philosophy is the in- 
sistence with which he preaches the gospel 
of work and combats the mischievous notion 
to which much of the wmrld’s woes are due 
that morality is namby-pamby sentimental- 
ism or do-nothing quietism. He is as much 
opposed to the monkish renunciation of the 
world as to Hedonism. Self-realisation is 
his watch-word. The supremacy of the 
higher self over the lower self, steady 
growth in wdsdom and activity, the con- 
quest of nature, both within and without,— 
this and nothing less is morality 

“Not i can’t eat ! but *I can’t work !’ that was the 
burden of all wise complaining among men. It is, 
after all, the one unhappiness of man that he cannot 
work, that he cannot get his destiny as a man ful- 
filled." “There is always hope in a man that actually done, 
and honestly works : in idleness alone is there perpetual 
despair." 

“Blessed is he who has found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness." 

“One monster there is in the world ; the idle man." 

, “The mandate of God to his creature man is : 
work ! The future epic of the \vorld rests not with 
those that are near dead, but with those that are 
alive, and those that are coming into life." 

“Mot in turning back, but in resolutely struggling 
forward does our life consist," 

The supreme duty as well as the privilege 
of man is to continually move forward, to 
become more and more God-like, to put off 
the old man and put on the new. The 
exuberance of lofty emotions which find 
no expression in conduct is not virtue but 
only the caricature of it. “The barrenest 
of all mortals is the sentimentalist.” The 
one thing needful is self-development, or 
the evolution of our truer self. Self-exami- 
nation is an important help to it,, but it 
may easily degenerate into selfishness and 
vanity. 

“An unhealthy virtue is one that consumes itself 
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attained by such a being as man. 
observes : — 


He truly 


'"Man’s unhappiness comes of his greatness, it is 
because there is an infinite in him, which with all 
his cunning he cannot quite buiy under the finite. 
Will the whole Finance Ministers and upholsterers 
and confectioners of modern Europe undertake in 
Joint Stock Company, to make one shoe-black happy ? 
They cannot accomplish it above an hour or two ; 
for the shoe-black also has a soul, quite other than 
his stomach and would require, if you consider it, 
for his permanent satisfaction and saturation simply 
this allotment, no more and no less ; God’s infinite 
universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infi- 
nitely and fill every wish as fast as it rose Try 

him with half of a universe of an omnipotence, he 
sets to quarrelling with the proprietor of the other 
half, and declares himself the most maltreated of 
men always there is a black spot in our sunshine, 
it is even the shadow of ourselves.” 

Yes, there is a black spot in our sunshine, 
but nevertheless it is sunshine. Carlyle, in 
his eagerness to cry down Hedonism, does 
not perceive the element of truth it contains 
and almost lends countenance to Mr. 
Spencers assertion that whoever rejects 
Hedonism ipso facto believes pain to be good. 
The moral end is self-realisation and not 
happiness, but can the realised self be con- 
ceived apart from happiness ? The perfect 
life is also the happiest life and to approxi- 
mate to it is to be happy. Carlvle him- 
self perceives this when he speaks of Blessed- 
ness as the mark of moral life. The truth 
is that Asceticism, towards which Carlyle 
seems to lean, is as one-sided a theory as 
Hedonism. It is based upon the false assump- 
tion that abstract reason or abstract will 
is ihe essence of man as Hedonism is founded 
upon the equally false notion that he is 
primarily a sentient being. Both of these 
ethical theories erroneously suppose that 

element of our concrete 

, nature is the only element and consequently 
lay down ideals which are too simple to 
satisfy a complex being like man. To be 
as perfect as God^ is perfect is our true end, 
but god perfection, it should never be for- 
gotten, includes blissfulness. Saty chity 
^andam—th^t and nothing less is the 
Supreme Ens and, therefore, man’s supreme 

, Self-realisation is the moral end. The in- 
mmte man buried under his finitudeis" 
the thotive po%ver which impels him to 
strive for the ideal.^ Hence it is that even 
^ the shbe-bkck ! wants sovereignty over the‘ 
“'Whole ^ universe for his. permanent satisfac- 


tion. But the shoe-black is not alone in 
the' world. There are innumerable other 
unite beings whose aspirations are not 
.humbler than his. How then can the self- 
realisation of the one be consistent with 
that of others? If each individual wants 
the universe altogether to himself, how is 
ms satisfaction to be harmonised with the 
tuiiiiment of the similar demands of his 
compeers ? The solution of the problem is 

that each individual can realise himseif not 

in isolation but in fellowship with his 
brethren ; the true formula for our guidance 
- everything,” but “everything 

IS 1. Ihe divine self is manifested "'in 


The divine self is manifested'in the 
“To^^te union of men and the worth and 
dignity^ of particular individuals is derived 
from their participation in this common 
life, bociety is an organic whole which 
realises itself through its members and these 
members in realising the aims and purposes 
of ^ society realise themselves. In the physi- 
cal organism, we cannot distinguish the 
vitality of a limb from the vitality of the 
whole body. The hand is hand and the 
foot IS foot in virtue of the functions which 
they discharge in the economy of the whole. 
As Aristotle points out, a hand cut off from 
the _ body is not a hand at all ; so an in- 
dividual cut off from society is not a human 
being but a mere animal. Society is prior 
to the individual, just as the bodily organ- 
ism is prior to its members. What really 
“7?® body and a particular organ 

of It has life because it participates in the 
hie of the whole by discharging some func- 
tion essential to it Similarly it is the cor- 
porate organism of human beings that 
asserts and realises itself in the world, and 
an individual man can realise himself only 
by enabling the social whole, through his 
activities, to carry out its purposes. Indivi- 
dualism, to use a phrase of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
IS “a theory of the first look.” A deeper 
consideration reveals the truth that an 
adequate idea of man is not possible unless 
he is viewed in relation to some community. 

It ts not necessary at the present day to 
expound at length the idea of the social; 
organism. If py theory has been indis- 
putably established in the course of tfie 
last century, it is the theory that society 
IS not ah aggregate of individuals, but an 
organic whole. Thinkers belonging to 
widely different schools are nearly imani- 
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tnous ill accepting this idea. Even Mr. 
Spencer talks and gives a- lengthy descrip- 
tion of tlip social organism, though, in 
reality, he advocates such an extreme form 
of individualism in Politics as would have 
staggered Rousseau, Rousseau, indeed, 
hardly deserves to be called an individualist. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
opening sentence of his Social Contract^ “Man 
is born free and every where he is in chains,’’ 
expresses the substance of his theory. In 
subordinating the individual to the state, 
he is not less uncompromising than Plato 
and Aristotle. The state which he calls 
“the moral person” is constituted by each 
of us putting in common “his person and 
his whole powrer under the supreme direc- 
tion of the general wdll and in return we 
receive every member as an individual part 
of the whole.” Each in thus “giving him- 
self to all gives himself to nobody. In the 
civil state man is deprived of many advan- 
tages that he derives from nature, but he 
acquires equally great ones in return ; his 
faculties are exercised and developed ; his 
feelings are ennobled ; his whole soul is 
exalted to such a degree that, if the abuses 
of this new condition did not often degrade 
him below that from W'hich he has emerged, 
he ought to bless without ceasing the happy 
moment that released him from it for ever 
and transformed him from a stupid and 
ignorant animal into an intelligent being 
and a man,”’'*' Such is the view of Rousseau, 
who is commonly supposed to be the 
corypheus of individualism. The fact is 
that most of the great thinkers of the world 
; see more or less clearly the organic relation 
of the individual to the social whole. It is 
difficult to name a thinker who has been 
able to maintain consistently the indivi- 
dualistic standpoint from start to finish. 

Now the principle that society is an 
organism is fully accepted by Carlyle. He 
is sometimes supposed to be an out and out 
“ individualist. Nothing could be a greater 
mistake than this. Carlyle is an individual- 
ist by temperament but not by conviction. 
Some of the finest enunciations and illustra- 
tions of the doctrine of social organism are 
to be found in his writings, though it is true 
that in his theory of great men he does hot 
always bear it in'mind*-^ 'It is absurd 'to'-oall’ 
.'the most , vehement opponent of the 

* fhs Social Cmtract, Tomer's tr.y.pp, 114. ... , 


/aire theory an individualist. If any body is. 
in need of strengthening his faith in indivi-' 
dualism, he must go to the “man versus thC: 
state” philosopher and not to Carlyle. 
“Man”, says Carlyle, “can not live isolated, 
we are ail bound together for mutual good 
'or else for mutual misery, as living nerves 
in the same body. No highest man can 
disunite himself from the lowest.”'}* Again 

“To understand man, we must look beyond the 
individual man and his actions or interest, ^ and view 
him in combination with his fellows. It is in society 
that man first feels what he is, first becomes what 
he can be. In society an altogether new set of spirit 
tual activities are evolved in him, and the world 
immeasurably quickened and strengthened. Society 
is the genial element wherein his nature first lives 
and grows/’ 

A soldier can fight and win victories only 
as a unit of his regiment ; so an individual 
can realise himself only as an organic 
member of the community to which he 
belongs. The life of the community is /zfs 
life, its achievements his achievements^ 
Society or the state is the embodiment of 
the higher life of the individual. It is the 
earthly god that demands worship from him 
and in the service of it lies his salvation. 
Society, as Carlyle says, “is the vital 
articulation of many individuals into a new 
collective individual ; greatly the most 
important of man’s attainments on this 
earth ; that in which, and by virtue of 
which, all his other attainments and at- 
tempts find their arena and have their value. 
Considered well, society is the standing won- 
der of our existence, a true region of the 
supernatural ; as it were, a second all- 
embracing life, wherein our individual life 
becomes doubly and trebly alive, and what- 
ever of infinitude was in us, bodies itself 
forth and becomes visible and active.” 

The particular duties of an individual 
are determined by his station in society. 
He can realise himself and the aims and 
purposes of his community only hj doing 
those duties, just as a member of the body ; 
lives and enables the body to live by dis- 
charging its own special function. There 
is no station in life which has not its appro- 
priate duties. To know what his duties 
are, a man has only to look to his particular ■ 
station in society. It may be very, humble _ 
and , obscure, -there may be nothing attracts 

t As an illustration of this, see the hue story of a poor Irish 
WQXnm in Past ani Present. 
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views set forth by the Governments of Bom- 
bay, Madras, the North-Western Provinces 
and Eastern Bengal, the number of wit- 
nesses was 285. Of these as many as 156 
were ^‘Noes/’ The ^‘Ayes’’ and the Neutrals 
or doubtfuls made up the rest, namely, 129. 
Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to 
disclose here the statistical information 
touching the witnesses in the different parts 
of the country : — 

No. OF 

Witnesses European 

1. Ahmedabad ... ... 22 5 

2. Broach 5 3 

3. Bombay ... 7^ 3 ^ 

4. falgaon 12 3 

5- Agra 5 - 4 

6. Aligarh 6 x 

7. Hathras 7 o 

8. Cawnpore 13 9 

9. Lucknow xo 8 

10. Calcutta 3^ 3^ 

ii‘, Dacca ^ 5 •'* 5 

12. Moulmein b ... ... 6 

13. - Rangoon . . ' ... X2 10 

14. Madras X3 . ... 10 

Sholapur 3 - x 

'10, Amraoti ... ... .... 3 ^ 


YVrE now come to the most important 
VV of the Commission’s report, 

namely, the institution of a class 
of ^^young persons” between the ages of 14 
and 17, and the question of the restriction 
or otherwise of the hours of adult labour. 
Both subjects have ahead}- formed the 
theme of animated cont rovers}?' among large 
employers of textile factories. In Bombay 
and Ahmedabad their respective organisa- 
tions some weeks ago seriously considered 
the subject and formulated their own resolu- 
tions for the information of Government, 
which, of course, are in direct opposition 
to the views propounded and recommended 
by the Commission. Both Associations 
evidently seem to have taken their stand 
on the fact that the recommendations made 
in respect of the two problems are against 
the weight of the evidence recorded, A 
regular examination of the evidence, as 
recorded in the bulky Bluebook, { VoL II ) 
shows that, exclusive of the evidence of 
mill ^operatives in different places where it 
was .possible to gather a few, .and , of. the 
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No. OF. 
Witnesses 


European 


17* Phulgaon 
ik Warciha 
19. Hinganghat 
20 » Nagpur 

21 . Delhi 

22. Amritsar 

23. Dhariwal 

24. Lahore 


Thus against 156 positive 


15 ^ 

there 


were 88 positive ‘*ayes.” The doubtfuls 
formed the rest. But even when the doubt- 
fuls and the ayes are taken together there 
is a clear majority of 29. In matters of 
this controversial character, it is always safe 
for a Commission to accept the views of 
.the majority. But so far it seems that the 
Factor}^ Commission have in the matter of 
■ the institution of the new class of young 
persons, between the ages of 14 and 17, given 
the go-"by to the views of the majority. While 
endeavouring outwardly, as is very plain on 
the face of the report, (Vide Section VIII) to 
respect the opinion of the majority, namely, 
that no restriction should be imposed on the 
hours of adult labour, the Commission have 
by an ingenious roundabout way recom- 
mended the institution of the new class of 
young persons whereby they believe that the 
same effect as the regulation of the hours of 
adult labour by legislation could be easily 
achieved. In paragraph 44 they express 
their conviction that “it is' impossible to 
work men regularly for r4|- hours a day- 
even in the manner in which Indian opera- 
tives admittedly work — without serious per- 
manent injury to their health.” This is 
their strong conviction. Indeed they go 
further and assert that in their opinion — 

“No further argument is necessary to prove that 
such a condition of affairs must inevitably lead to the 
deterioration of the workers ; it must also render 
factory work so unpopular that the labour supply 
necessar}’ for the adequate development of the indus- 
trial resources of the country will not be forthcoming ; 
and the abuse is of so grave a character, so opposed to 
all humanitarian considerations, and so fraught' with 
serious consequences both to the industrial population 
and to Indian industries that the Government would, 
in our opinion, be .justified in taking steps which ex- 
perience mig’ht show to be necessary in order to prevent 
it from continuing or recurring/* 

' The language of these statements^ some 
of which are mere gratuitous assumptions- 
which we wonld discuss later on, could not be 
^ more, explicit and emphatic. With yiew.s'so ' ' 


cleat and so vigorously expressed, we should 
' have expected that the Commission would 
have straightway recommended the Govern- 
ment to legislate for 12 hours for adult labour. 
But what do they in reality recommend ? 
This that for certain reasons specified the 
legislation for the regulation of such labour 
might be let alone ! What an inconsistent 
portion this is for the Commission to 
assume ! But it is evident from the laboured 
reasoning of the Commission that they desire 
to hunt with the hound and run with the 
hare. They seem anxious to please Govern- 
ment on the one hand and to please the 
influential owners of cotton and jute factor- 
ies on the other. They give some reasons 
why the restriction by legislation should not 
be imposed after premising that they would 
gladly recommend it if it were demonstrated 
that the object — a working day of iz hours— 
“could not be attained in any other manner,” 
Of course, this kind of “hedging” had become 
a virtue of necessity for the Commission 
after they had taken up the illogical and in- 
consistent position just pointed out. Here 
then are the specific reasons for non-restric- 
tion in the teeth of their own conviction 
that the longer hours are an abuse and ought 
to be restricted by law I Firstly, they 

“do not consider that any case has been made out 
in favour of applying* a principle which is admittedly 
of somew^hat doubtful validity, which commands 
acceptance in very few countries, which is open to the 
gravest objections from a practical point of view, and 
which supplies a remedy very much more drastic than 
the circumstances of the case demand.*' 

This reasoning is in direct conflict with 
their own conviction, notably so when in 
the preceding paragraph (45) they opine 


that there can be no guarantee that the 


millowners might not at same future time, 
with conditions similar to those which 
prevailed in 1905, again work their facto- 
ries for 14 1 hours, though assured by most 

witnesses .as to, the, great inherent. impror* 

bability of the recurrence. They aver that 
“no reliance can be placed upon the \^ague 
general assurances to the contrar3%” More. 
As an additional powerful' argument in 
support of their great disbelief in the “gene- 
ral assurances,” the Commission further 
observe that they 

' “have already seen that the Millowners' Association 
(of Bombay) is powerless ' to enforce any i rujes of a 
restrictive character on individual proprietors, while 
a: considerable number of operatives- are prepared- tp 
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work for 15 hours a day, if they can thereby obtain ; 
correspondingly high wages." 

Is it not clear from all that is urged above 
that their first specific reason against res- : 
triction is strained and laboured and 
wholly gives up the case stated with such 
emphasis and conviction in the 45th para ? 
The Commission are satisfied that the 
recommendations regarding the institution 
of the new class of young persons will 
^^prevent the recurrence or continuance of 
the abuses.’’ But if the abuses are certain 
to take place as already stated in the 45th 
paragraph^ how a mere institution of a 
new class of young persons between the 
ages of 14 and 17, restricted to work for 
12 hours onh^ will sweep away the abuse ? 
Surely the millowners will know how to 
walk round the law ? Indeed, at the Bom- ■ - 
bay millowners’ association, Mn 
Wadia demonstrated with effect how that 
could be managed without breaking the 
||L be ...feared. that.. ..so. far as the ' 

fi’ first specific reason is urged the Commission - 
l^; have not only argued in a circle but given 
up their strong position in favour of direct 
legislation as abuses were liable to recur 
and there was no unanimity among the mill- 
owners to take concerted action against 
such abuses. 

The second specific reason urged is that 
the restriction, if imposed, would be felt 
as a great hardship by all save textile/' 
factories, which alone were the greatest 
sinners. 

"In no other industry have we found the existence 
of any abuse, in the matter of excessive working hours, 
calling-^ for interference, and we are strongly opposed 
to the imposition of any unnecessary restriction on the 
employment of labour in factories, especially at a time 
‘mhen the further industrial development of the 
country is of such vital importance d' 

The reasoning here is sound and we 
welcome it. But may it not be asked that ’ 
the other factories might by a provision of 
the law be reasonably exempted from the 
restriction which in the abstract the Com- 
mission find it absolutely essential to impose 
in' order to _ prevent the abuses hi' textile 
factories? The last are the greatest sinners. 

■ Why should not they be penalised while 

■ the. rest are allowed^ to go ■ free ? Common ■' : 
; seme ^would suggest that while it is highly:-/'^ 

expedient’ to. .encourage’ the _good peopte'^.. 
‘.,,$6/asT0 stinmlate - their further, goodne^* 


to punish the vicious, so that the punish- ' 
ment may prove an excellent corrective. 
Surely, nothing could have prevented the' 
Commission from expressing their opinion 
to the Government that the legislation 
should be so framed that cotton and jute 
factories might be brought within the 13 
hours’ restriction and other factories wdiose 
beneficent development prospective^ is 
highly essential, should be exempted from 
it. Such a proviso would be welcomed by 
all reasonable and practical men. More. 
The proviso would act doubly. In case at 
any future time it was discovered that other 
industrial factories, owing to the exemption, 
were abusing the indulgence, these, too, 
might be brought up within the restrictive 
section. It would go a great way to keep 
the last class of factories always on their 
good behaviour. 

The third reason is rather an answer to 
those who like us point out what might be 
done for exceptions in the second. Antici- 
pating such argument as w^e have just 
adduced the Commission are constrained 
to observe that — . . 

"Practical objections exist to the general enforce- 
ment in India of any law rigidly restricting the work- 
ing hours of adult males. In all industries overtime 
is frequently necessary] and we believe it would be 
impossible to devise a loorhahle system of exceptions 
which would give employers the freedom they could 
legitimately claim, and at the same 'time secure the 
general enforcement of the restriction." 

We are not at all in accord with this be- 
lief, Neither do vre think any insuperable 
practical objections could come in the way 
of carrying out the restrictive clause with, 
exceptions. It would be enough were the . 
Legislature to enact that all factories spin- 
ing and weaving cotton, silk, jute and other 
fibres shall not work for more than iz 
consecutive hours during a day. -Whenever' 
the Government is of opinion that other ' 
factories should be also brought within 
this provision, they have simply to pass a 
■ resolution under the legislation which would 
reserve to them the power so to include ; 
and there wonld be an end of it* 

The fourth specific reason, however, lets 
out- the cat from the bag. " , / , ^ 

,^“^The imposition of a direct. restriction on the hours - 
of adult labour would he repugmnt to ' the gredt 
.Pmdfofify' of oapit allots both in Inaid md'ahroad-^ 'WhO: 
■■■ 'consideriMgdpirop^^^ of 

■■mavt-iwtx ' ' 
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Are we to be told that when a State, from 
the most humanitarian motives, is intent_ on 
legislating and thus ameliorating the physical 
condition of the country’s producers—a con- 
dition which is an invaluable national asset— 
that it should bear in mind the contention 
of an interested class of people who are 
known to engage labour for longer hours 
than is good for it ? For a State to proclaim 
in one breath that it is determined to conserve 
the physical condition of labour lest it 
should deteriorate, and in the other breath 
to say that it would not like to offend those 
who employ labour or the other class who 
invest in industries which depend upon 
human labour, is really most inconsistent. 
It is utterly unstatsemanlike. By all means 
adopt practical measures but pray see that 
those measures in the long run do not defea.t 
the object for which they are introduced. 
The interests of Capital and Labour in ac- 
tual practice are not identical. If the State 
is to be a protector of Labour against the 
abuses of Capital, then it must take its 
stand on a broad and clear line. Its 
policy should be well defined and not open 
to equivocation or subterfuge. It cannot play 
simultaneously to the galleries of Dives and 
Lazarus. So that the fourth specific reason 
of the Commision seems to us to be as bad 
as their first. To us it is clear as the noon- 
day sun that the Commission, in endeavour- 
ing to hold the scales even, have fallen 
l^gl^ween the two and have betrayed them- 
selves into a serious inconsistency. We 
should have been infinitely pleased had the 
Commission taken up a bold and well defined 
! attitude the one way or the other. Either 
their strong convictions should have promp- 
ted them to recommend the Government to 
restrict the hours of labour for textile factories 
to 12 hours or to leave them alone as they 
: are at present without any of those strained 
qualifications which disfigure their otherwise 
excellent report. It is of no use, vve repeat, 
hunting with the hound and running with 
the hare, but that is just what they have done. 
Before we conclude this part of the subject 
let us go back to some of the assumptions 
of the Commission to which we have al- 
luded at the outset. In paragraph 44, they 
have observed that working for r4f hours 
must inevitably lead to the deterioration 
of the workers. These 14I hours practi- 
cally mean 13 really, working hours gene- 


rally prevailing in textile factories. The 
mills have worked for at least 17 years 
for 12 hours, say, from the date of the 
amended Factory Act of 1891. Now it will 
not be denied that the period of 17 years 
is pretty long for testing the physical 
condition of workers. If so, what may be 
the result of the test?_ The Commission 
themselves have given it m a section of their 
report where, after a searching examination 
of factory hands, they have been able to deny 
any deterioration whatever. Indeed, 
have graphically, and faithfully too, described 
their physical condition along with the 
economic, and expressed their satisfaction 
at the general health which is, as stated 
in our last article, every way better 

that of all other classes of labourers. \\hy 

then, in the face of so categorical an opinion, 
should the Commission say that the hours 
would “inevitably’^ lead to deterioration ? 

If a period of 17 3^ears^ hp stood the test 
and satisfied the Commission that there 
has been no deterioration, why should they 
talk in the strain they have done? Either 
the one statement is true or the other. But 
both cannot be true at the same time. 
Thus the statements made in one chapter 
of the Commission’s Report openly contra- 
dict those in another. So far the report 
loses all its value as a well reasoned out 
and consistent public document. 

Another assumption of the Commission 
is equally fallacious, namely, that deteriora- 
tion would make factory labour so un- 
popular that the labour supply necessary 
for the adequate development of the indus- 
trial resources of the country will not be 
forth-coming. This statement in the first 
place is hypothetical. Still we must refuse 
to subscribe to it. There is absolutely no 
warrant for so sweeping a generalisation 
in the whole report. On the contrary there 
are many statements therein which suggest 
that no such apprehension need ever be 
entertained. The Commission has been 
greatly misled by some of the statements 
of the Bombay witnesses who have averred 
to the scarcity of labour. That ^ scarcity, 
it may be admitted, exists. But its - exis- 
tence is temporary only. When the tempo- 
rary causes have been removed, labour .will 
be as abundant as it was some years ago, 
albelt^ it shall > liave^^ however, -to' - be 
'heitcr remMf^erated ip yiew of the facC.of. 
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the dearness of living not only in Bombay 
but all over the country. The scarcity of 
labour in Bombay mills is to be largely 
accounted for by the fact of the large 
public works going on for some years and 
by private building operations. The Elec- 
tric Tramway Company drafted awhile a 
large number of labourers for construction 
and replacement of tracks. Then the Elec- 
tric Light Compan}^ and the Telephone 
Company drafted away another portion for 
their respective works, and, lastly, the 
Port Trustees have put into requisition 
thousands of labourers for their new “Hu- 
ghes’ Dock.” It should be remembered 
that all these are out-door works on which 
labourers are employed either on daily or 
weekly ^vages. Is it needful for us to say 
that created as is our common humanity, 
there is always the tendency to accept that 
which offers the best earnings ? It may be that 
the monthly earnings, either on fixed wages 
or on piece-work, in cotton factories, may 
be more. But it is well known that no mill 
hand in any mill in Bomba}- or Ahmedabad 
is paid his or her wages till the 3rd or even 
the 4th week after the month for which the 
wages have been due. Is it at all necessary 
to say that the poor labourer, whose daily 
necessities are great, prefers to work at 
places where wages are paid weekly or 
daily instead of seven or eight weeks after 
the work is done? Necessarily they are 
attracted to those works where there are 
such opportunities of early and prompt pay- 
ment. We are strongly of opinion that 
were the public works vastly to increase in 
Bombay, there would be even greater scarcity 
of labourers for cotton mills for more reasons 
than one. Open-door work in sun and air 
is- every way , better than confined work in 
hot rooms with imperfect ventilation. The 
hours for work are from sunrise to sunset. 
There are no hard and fast rules as in mills, 
no cutting of absentee wages. AH these are 
advantages which the labourer appreciates 
apart from the facilities of enjoying early 
wages. He is his own master who works 
when he likes and stays away when he 
■likes without the penalties attached to 
.labour in a mill. 

■ Again, . it should be remembered , that 
famine and plague ’ between them , during 
the last 12 years have played a great havoc. 
The birth-rate had gone very low^ as -the 


Sanitary Commissioner has recorded, albeit 
during the last two years it is showing 
some improvement. Meanwhile the death 
rate had been too high. Part of the popula- 
tion of the Presidency has been decimated 
by the two scourges and it takes time to 
recuperate the loss. In Ahmedabad, labour 
has grown dearer than what it was before 
famine overtook the greater part of Gujarat. 
The day agricultural labourers who used 
to be drafted as unskilled operatives into 
cotton mills in that cit}^ are not to be 
secured in large numbers for some time 
yet to come. There, too, the process of 
recuperation must go on slowly. 

Lastly, it should not be forgotten that 
there has been a considerable extension of 
existing cotton mills in Bomba}^ wdiile 
there has been created a large number of 
mills in Ahmedabad. In other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency also extension and con- 
struction have been actively going on these 3 
years and more. Necessarily a large demand 
has risen for labourers but w^hich for the 
other causes already explained has for the 
time caused a scarcity of labour in cotton 
mills. It should not however be forgotten 
that the extension has also been the cause 
of scarcity. But the law of normality will 
have to assert itself sooner or later. The 
extraordinary demands elsewhere must in 
due course cease, meanwhile population, 
too, will have the chance of recuperation, 
provided of course Nature is bountiful an- 
nually with good crop prospects. Thus 
the scarcity is only of a temporary character. 
We do not think there is any reason to 
believe that we are going to have a perma- 
nent scarcity of labour. So that taking 
every thing into consideration the statement 
so categorically put forward by the Com- 
mission will not bear the light of an un- 
biased and searching investigation. Their 

assumption' as to the future scarcity of 

labour is founded on very slender reasoning 
and is sure to be falsified when normality 
has been reached as it must. In the law 
of nature action and reaction are equal. 
All the alarm which the Commission have 
expressed on .this head is to our mind gratui- 
tous and ill-founded. The Commission so 
far' have had no broad grasp of the ' true 
economic conditions of the labour market, 

. , As to the recoittmendation for^ the institu- 
tion of a new class of young persons 
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between tiie ages of 14 and ^7 h^^dly 
anything remains to be said* The Com- 
mission have failed to grasp the point 
which the millowners have,^ of coarse, in- 
tuitively grasped with their better expe- 
rience. The remedy is worse than ^the 
.disease. The class wdll in no way achieve 
the object if it is legally constituted. As 
the millowners have pointed out the law 
will be a dead letter. The millowners will 
find other means whereby they will be 
able to work for more than 12 hours. Let 
the law pass and it will be found after a 
tw'elve months’ practical operation that 
instead of there being 35 per cent, of young 
persons in a mill, as fondly anticipated 
by the Commission, there will be hardly 
15. Young persons are undoubtedly scarce. 
The greater the scarcity the higher the 
. wages. Either the mills must be prepared 
. for higher wages or they must get rid of 
their young persons and replace them by 
adults above the age of 17. The last is 
more feasible and as the demand for out- 
door labour on public works diminishes, 
as it is bound to, more adults will naturally 
offer themselves for work. So that if mill- 
owners have no faith in this panacea which 
the ingenuity of the Commission has in- 
vented, it is perfectly natural. Those who 
are conversant with the question of mill 
labour and internal management have no 
hallucinations to entertain on the point. 
But what can the Commission do? They 
were placed on the horns of a dilemma. 
They wanted to do something by way of 
curtailing the hours of adult labour. At 
the same time they had a tender regard for 
the Indigenous and foreign capitalists. It 
was not deemed advisable to tread on the 
toes of these potential and Influential men. 
They could not seize the bull by the 
horn. They could not boldly and frankly 
recommend a twelve hours’ working day, 
according to their own deep conviction, as 
tJi^y would not wound the susceptibilities 
of the capitalist class, so they fell upon 
this clumsy device of instituting a new class 
of young 'persons 'which is repugnant to 
the very class whom they wanted to pro- 
pitiate. _ Thus; they have failed- in the’ 
primary object for -which they’ 

;pointed. ^ They havfe pleased nobody. 'That 
i$ ^ invariably ‘ the “.fate, 'of ,,;Commi|sidhs- ■ 
/wMch'bgye not the coprage 'of ’theiriveon-.;" 




victioii but which must ever find some 
loopholes to wriggle out of them. - 

As to the effect on production of the 
shortening of the hours and the other 
miscellaneous matters to which the Com- 
mission have referred very little need be 
said. They are commonplaces and might 
be at once dismissed from our mind. We are 
entirely in accord with their recommenda- 
tions for shortening the hours of child labour. 
It is this labour which is most abused 
and which requires drastic provisions and 
drastic penalties. In the matter of breaches 
of the law let us hope that the Legislature 
will ia}^ the saddle on the right and not the 
wrong horse. Let the Legislature see that 
the Managers of factories are not made the 
scapegoats of the lust or greed of the 
owners and employers. It is the last alone 
who must be recognised b}^ the law for 
purposes of punishment of offences. When 
such are made primarily responsible we 
may witness a stoppage of the abuses 
which prevail now in referance to child 
labour. 

In conclusion, we must say that have 
endeavoured to review the report of the 
Commission from an independent and 
unbiased stand-point. Factory legislation 
for India must never be light-heartedly 
proceeded with. It demands most careful 
investigation of a minute character, aye, 
more minute and exhaustive than has been 
undertaken by the Commission. The 
relations between employers and employed 
require to be thoroughly probed to the 
bottom. The economical conditions of 
the operatives, too, require to be treated 
from broader standpoints — (i) from the point 
of view of the relation of general labour 
to skilled and unskilled textile labour ; 
(3) from the point of view of the operative 
per se ; and (3) from the point of view of the 
general condition of prices and wages. In 
all these three respects the Commission’s 
report is silent. Only on the economic part 
there has been a very inadequate and irn- 
perfect disquisition which does not touch 
the crux ^of the whole complex - .problem.' 
But within the scope of the reference- the ■ 
Commission, it nnist b^ ack'noivledged, has . 
done its work with credit and freedom from 
bias, barring- -the- two matters 6n which we 
have’ been constrained ■ to iound. our' criti-\, 
cism-'in contribution. '1 Above 
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THE YELLOW GOD 


into so-called public abuses without first 
carefully ascertaining the true facts in re- 
ference thereto* The Commission^ we re- 
peat, have rendered an invaluable service 
in this respect for which they deserve the 
cordial acknowledgments of the Indian 
public. Let us now see what action the 
Legislature takes on the Commission’s 
report. 

Economicus. 


YELLOW GOD 


[All Rights Reserved.] 

By 

,H. Rider Haggard. 

Author of ^^King Solomon's Alines]' ^^She]' 
^^The Brethren]' ^^Benita]^ &c. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TREASURE HOUSE, 

A LAN’S recovery was rapid, since, as the 
£\, Asika told him, if a patient lived 
through It, the kind of fever that he 
had taken did not last long enough to ex- 
haust his vital forces. When she asked him 
if he needed anything to make him well, he 
ans'wered : 

*‘Yes, air and exercise.” 

She replied that he should have both, and 
next morning his hated mask was put upon 
his face and he was supported by priests to a 
door where ■ a litter, or rather litters, were 
waiting, one for himself and another for 
Jeeki, who, although in robust health, was 
still supposed to be officially ill and not al- 
lowed to walk upon his own legs. They en- 
tered these litters and were borne off, till 
presently they met a third litter, of parti cu- 
larly gorgeous design, carried by masked 
bearers, wherein was the Asika herself, wear- 
ing her coronet and a splendid robe. 

Into this litter, which w^as fitted with a 
second seat, Alan was transferred. The- 
'.Mungana, for whom it was designed, being 
>plac’ed ' in . that vacated by Alan, which, 
either by accident or^otherwrise w:as no more, 

■ seen ^ that day. . They went up the mountain, 
-^ide. and to, the edge of the great iall^vand 
i;^atched /the^ waters ' thunder down, though, 


the crest of them they could not reach. Next 
they wandered off into the huge forests that 
clothed the slopes of the hills, and there 
halted and ate. Then, as the sun sank, they 
returned to the gloomy Bonsa-Town beneath 
them. 

For Alan, notwithstanding his weakness 
and anxieties, it was a heavenly day. The 
Asika was passive, some new mood being on 
her, and scarcely troubled him at all except 
to call his attention to a tree, a flovrer, or a 
prospect of the scenery. Here on the moun- 
tain side, too, the air was sweet, and for 
the rest — well, he who had been so near to 
death was escaped for an hour from that 
gloomy home of bloodshed and superstition, 
and saw God’s sky again. 

This journey was the first of mB.ny. Every 
day the litters were waiting, and they visited 
some new place, although into the town it- 
self they never went. Moreover, if they 
passed through outlying villages, although 
Alan was forced to wear his mask, their in- 
habitants had been warned to absent them- 
selves, so that they saw no one. The crops 
were left untended, and the cattle and sheep 
lowed hungrily in their kraals. On certain 
days, at Alan’s request, they were taken to 
the spots where the gold was found, in the 
gravel bed of an almost dry stream that dur- 
ing the rains was a torrent, 

; He descended from the litter, and with the 
help of the Asika and Jeeki, dug a little in 
this gravel, not without reward, for init they 
found Several nuggets. Above, too, , where 
they went afterwards^ was -a huge,',qiiarte 
'reef denuded by water, which evidently h^d' 
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Thus, until I was fourteen, I was but a com- 
mon girl, the daughter of a headman of that 
village yonder, at least so they tell me, for 
of this time I have no memory. Then the 
Asika died, and as I had the secret marks 
and the beauty that is hers, the priests burnt 
her body before Big Bonsa, and suffocated 
me, the child, in the smoke of the burning. 
But I awoke again, and when I awoke the 
past was gone and the soul of the Asika 
filled me, bringing with it its awful 
memories, its gathered wisdom, its passion of 
love and hate, and its power to look back- 
ward and before.” 

“Do you ever do these things?” asked 
Alaii^ 

“Backward, yes ; before, very little ; since 
you came, not at all, because my heart' is a 
coward and I fear what I might see-. OH ! 
Vernoon, Vernoon, I know you and your 
thoughts. You think me the beautiful beast 
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of a sudden this woman became terrible to; 
him. He felt that she knew things which 
were hidden from him. For the first time 
he believed in her, believed that she was 
more than a mere passionate savage set 
by chance to rule over a bloodthirsty tribe ; 
that she was one who had a part in his 
destiny. 

^^Felt the hook?” he muttered. ‘‘I do 
not understand.” 

“You are very forgetful,” she answered. 
“Vernoon, we have lived and loved before ; 
we were twin souls from the first. That 
man now, who I told you lived once on 
the great river called the Nile, have you 
no nieoior}’- of him ? Well, well, let it be, 

I will tell you afterwards. Here we are 
at the Gold House again ; to-night when 
I am ready, I will send for you, and this 
I promise, you shall leave me wiser than 
you were.” 

‘ When they were , alone in their private 
room, Alan told Jeeki of the expected en- 
tertainment of cr}^stal gazing, or whatever 
it might be, and the part that he was to 
play in it. 

“You say that again, Major,” said Jeeki. 

Alan repeated the information, giving 
every detail that he could remember. 

“Oh !” said Jeeki, “I see. Asika shovr us 
things, ’cause she afraid to look at them 
herself or take oath, or can’t, or something. 
She no ask you tell her what she see, be- 
cause you too kind hurt her feeling, if hap- 
pen to be something beastly. But Jeeki 
must tell her because he so truthful and not 
care^ curse about her feeling. Well, that 
■all ^right, Jeeki tell 'her sure enough. Only, 
Major, don’t you interrupt. Quite possible, 
these magic things, I see one show, you see 
another. So don’t you go say, ‘Jeeki, that 
a lie/ and give me away to Asika just be- 
cause you think you see different, ’cause 
if 'SO you put into dirty hole, and of 
course I catch it afterwards. You promise. 
Major?’” 

^‘Oh, yes, I promise. But, Jeeki, do you 
really think we are going to see anything ?” 

^‘Can’t say, Major,” and he shook his 
head gloomily. ^‘P’r’aps all put-up job. But 
Iots_of rum things in world, Major, specially 
among beastly African savage, who very 
curious, arid always ready pay blood to bad 
.spirit. Hope Asika not get this into her 
h^ad^ 'because, no one know what happen. , 


P’t’aps we see too much and scared all our 
^ lives ; but p’r’aps all tommy rot,” 

“That’s it — tommy rot,” answered Alan, 
who w^as not superstitious. “Well, I sup- 
pose that we must go through with. it. 
But, Oh ! Jeeki, I wish you would tell me 
how to get out of this.” 

“Don’t know, Major ; p’r’aps never get 
out ; p’r’aps learn something to-night. 
Have to do something soon if want to go. 
The Mungana’s time nearly up, and then — 
oh, my eye I” 

It was night, about ten o’clock indeed, 
the hour at which Alan generally went to 
bed. No message had come, and he began 
to hope that the Asika had forgotten, or 
changed her mind, and was just going to 
say so to Jeeki when a light coming from 
behind him attracted his attention, and 
he turned, to see her standing in a corner 
of the great room holding a lamp in her 
hand and looking towards him. Her gold 
breastplate and crowm were gone, with 
every other ornament, and she was clad, or 
rather muffled, in robes of pure white fitted 
with a kind of nun’s hood, %vhich lay back 
upon her shoulders. Also on her arm she 
carried a shawl or veil. Standing thus, 
all undecked, with her long hair fastened 
in a simple knot, she still looked very beau- 
tiful, more so than she had ever been, 
thought Alan, for the cruel t}^ of her face 
had faded and was replaced by a m37-stery 
very strange to see. She did not look quite 
like a woman, and that was the reason, 
perhaps, that Alan, for the first time, felt 
attracted by her. Hitherto she had always 
repelled him, but this night it was other- 
wise. 

“How did you come here ?” he asked in 
a more gentle voice than he generally used 
towards her. 

Noting the change in his tone, she 
smiled sh 3 dy and even coloured a little, then 
answered. 

“This house has many secrets, Vernoon. 
When you are lord of it you shall learn 
them ail ; till then I may not tell them to 
you. But, come, there are other secrets 
which I hope you shall see to-night, and 
Jeeki, come you also, for you shall be - the 
mouth of your lord, so that you may tell 
me what perhaps he would hide.” 

“j will tell you everything, everything, O ■ 
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Asika, ^ answered Jeeki, stretching out his 
hands and bowing almost to the ground. 

llien they started and following many 
Jong passages as before, although whether gold, 
they were the same or others Alan could 
not tell, came at last to a door that he 
recognised, that of the Treasure House. 

As they approached this door it opened, 
and through it, like a hunted tl* 
the bedizened Mungana, husbanc 
Asika, terror, or madness, shining in his 
eyes. Catching sight of his wife, who bore 
the lamp, he threw liimself upon his knees, 
and snatching at her robe, addressed some 
petition to her speaking so rapidly that 
Alan could not follow his words. 

For a moment she listened, then dragged 
her dress from his hand and spurned him 
with her foot. There was something so 
cruel m the gesture and the action, so full 
ox deadly hate and loathing, that Alan, who 
witipssed it, experienced a new revulsion of 
feeling towards the Asika. What kind of a 
wornan could she be, he wondered, who 
vvould treat a discarded lover thus in the 
presence of his successor ? 

With a groan or a sob, it was difficult to 
say which, the poor man rose and perceived 
Alan, whose face he now beheld for rhe first 


let us forget the wreteh who Avould kill you 
if he could/^ and she led the way into the; 
hall^and up it, passing between the heaps of: 

On the table where lay the^^ihepklaceilp^^ 
gems she set down her lamp, whereof the 
light, all there was in that great place, 
flickered feebly upon the mask of Little 
ran Bonsa, which had been moved there, appar- 
ently for some ceremonial purpose ; and still 
more feebly upon the hideous, golden coun- 
tenances and winding sheets of the ancient, 
yellow dead, who stood around in scores, 
placed one aboA^e the other, each in his ap- 
pointed niche. It was an awesome scene, 
and one that oppressed Jeeki very much, 
for he murmured to Alan, 

‘‘Oh my ! Major, family Amult child’s play 
to this hole, just like — ” here his comparison 
came to an end, for the Asika cut it short 
who with a single glance. 

“Sit here in front of me,” she said to Alan, 
“and yon,^ Jeeki, sit at your lord’s side, and 
be silent till I bid you speak.” 

Then she crouched down in aheap behind 
them, threw the cloth or veil she carried over 
her head, and in some wa3?-that they did not 
see, suddenly extinguished the lamp. 

Noav the}^ AA^'ere in deep darkness, the dark- 
ness of death, and in utter silence, the silence 
of the dead. No glimmer of light, and ^^-et 
to Alan it seemed as though he could feel 
the flash of the crystal eyes of Little Bonsa, 
and of all the other e}^es set in the masks of 
i watching those departed men Avho once had been the 
came into husbands of the bloodstained priestess of the 
le passage, Asiki, till one by one, as she wearied of them, 
reeled on- they Av^ere bewitched to madness and to 
doom. In that utter quiet he thought even 
rather she that he could hear them stir within their 
touch me Avinding sheets, or it may have been that the 
ne xs short Asika had risen and moved among them on 
>rter! Did some errand of her OAvn. Far aAA’a}^ some- 
thing fell to the floor, a very light object, 
ences, re- such as a flake of rock or a scale of gold, 
gana was Yet the noise of it struck his nerves loud as 
^mch she a clap of thunder, and those of Jeeki also, 
velt there for he felt him start at his side and heard 
they had the sudden hammerlike beat of his heart 
mad and What was thcAvoman doing in this dreadful / 
place, he Avondered. Well, it Avas easy to 
nganas ? guess. Doubtless she had brought them there’ '' 
' scare and impress them. Presently a voice, . 

-es them,, that of some , hidden priest, Avould speak tO’ ’ 
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a message from the spirit world, or a spirit 
itself might be arranged — what could be 
easier in their mood and these surroundings? 

Now the Asika was speaking behind them 
in a muffled voice. From the tone of it she 
appeared to be engaged in argument or sup- 
plication in some strange tongue. At any 
rate, he could not understand a word of 
what she said. The argument, or pra3^er5 
went on for a long while, with pauses as 
though for answers. Then suddenty it 
ceased, and once more they were plunged in 
that unfathomable silence. 


he must have borrowed this carriage, which 
would not be strange, as he generally used 
motors, for there was a peer’s coronet upon 
the panels and the silver-iBOunted harness. 

The funeral passed and suddenly vanished 
into the churchyard gates, leaving Alan won- 
dering why his cousin Hasweii was not seat- 
ed at Barbara’s side. Then it occured to 
him that it might be because he v/as in the 
coffin, and at that moment in his dream he 
heard the Asika asking Jeeki what he saw ; 
heard Jeeki answered also, “A biuwing in the 
land called England.’’ 

‘‘Of whom, Jeeki ?” Then, after some hesi- 
tation, the answer : 

“Of a lady whom lord loves very 
much. Thej" bury her.” 

“What was her name, Jeeki ?” 

“Her name was Barbara.” 

“Bar-bara, why that you told me was the 
name of his mother and his sister. Which 
of them is buried ? 

“Neither, O Asika ! It was another lady 
who loved him very much and wanted to 
marry him, and that was why he ran away 
to Africa. But now she is dead and buried,” 

“Are all women in England called Bar- 
bara, Jeeki ?” 

“Yes, O Asika, Barbara means woman.” 

“If your lord loved this Barbara, wlw then 
did he run away from her ? Well, it matters 
not since she is dead and buried, for what- 
ever their spirits may feel, no man cares for 
a woman that is dead until she clothes her- 
self in flesh again. That was a good vision 
and I will reward you for it.” 

“I have earned nothing. O Asika,” an- 
swered Jeeki modestly, “who only tell you 
what I see as I must. Yet, O Asika,” he 
added, with a note of anxiey in his voice^ 
“why do you not read these writings for 
yourself ?” 

“Because I dare not, or rather because I 
cannot,” she answei'ed fiercely. “Be silent, 
slave, for now the power of the God broods 
upon my soul.” 

The dream w^ent on. A great forest 
appeared, such a forest as they had passed 
before they met the cannibals, and set 
beneath one of the trees, a tent, and in that 
tent Barbara, Barbara weeping. Some one 
began to lift the flap of the tent. She sprang 
up^ snatching at a pistol that lay beside her, 
turning its muzzle towards her breast. A 
man entered the tent. Alan saw his face, it 


CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT THE ASIKA SHOWED TO ALAN. 

It seemed to Alan that he went to sleep 
and dreamed. 

He dreamed that it was late autumn in 
England. Leaves drifted down from the 
trees beneath the breath of a strong, damp 
wind and ran or floated along the road till 
they vanished into a ditch, or caught against 
piles of stones that had been laid ready for 
its repair. He knew the road %vell enough ; 
he even knew the elm tree beneath which 
he seemed to stand on the crest of a liilL It 
was that wdrich ran from Mr. Champers- 
Haswell’s splendid house, The Court, to 
the church; he could see them both, the 
house to the right and the church to the left, 
and his eyesight seemed to have improved, 
since he was able to observe that at either 
place there was bustle and preparation as 
though for some ceremony. 

Now the big gates of The Court opened, 
and through came a funeral- It advanced 
towards him with unnatural swiftness as 
though it floated upon air, the whole melan- 
choly procession of it. In a few seconds it 
had come and gone, and yet during those 
seconds he suffered agony, for there arose in 
his mind a horrible terror that this was Bar- 
bara’s burying. He could not have endured 
it for another moment ; he would have cried 
out or died, only now the moprners passed 
him following the coffin, and in the first car- 
riage he saw Barbara seated, looking sad 
and somewhat troubled, but well. A little 
further down the line came another carriage, 
and. in it was Sir Robert Aylward, staring 
before- him with cold, impassive face,' ’• ■ 
In 'his dream Alan thought to himself that 
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he tell her what he see, or what he think she 
see if she look, 'cause p'r'aps he see nothing, 
she never believe that. And,” he added 
■ with a burst of confidence, ^hvhat the 
dickens it matter what he tell her, so long 
as she swallow same and keep quiet ? 
Nasty things always make women like 
Asika quite outrageous. Give them sweet 
to suck, say Jeeki, and if they ill afterwards, 
that no fault of his. They had sweet.” 

‘‘Quite so, Jeeki, quite so ; onty I should 
advise you not to play too tricks 

upon the Asika, lest she should happen to 
find you out. How did I get back here ?” 

“Like man that walk in his sleep, Major. 
She go first, you follow, just as little lamb 
after Mary in hymn.” 

“Jeeki, did you really see anything at 
all?” 

“No, Major, nothing particular, except 
ghost of Mrs. Jeeki and of your reverend 
uncle, both of them very angry. That 
magic all stuff, Major. Asika put some-“ 
thing in your grub make you drunk, so that 
you think her very wise. Don't think of 
it no more, Major, or you go off your chump. 
If Jeeki see. nothing, depend on it there 
nothing to see,” 

“Perhaps so, Jeeki, but I wish I could be 
sure you had seen nothing. Listen to me, 
we must get out of this place somehow, or 
as you say, I shall go off my chump. It's 
haunted, Jeeki, it’s haunted, and I think 
that Asika is a devil, not a woman.” 

“That what priests say, Major,” he ans- 
wered, looking at his master anxiousty. 
“Well, don't you fret; Jeeki not afraid of 
devils, Jeeki get you out in good time. Go 
to bed and leave it all to Jeeki.” 

Fifteen more days had gone b}^ and it 
was the eve of the night of the second full 
moon, the night when Alan w'as destined 
to become the husband of Asika. She had 


was his own. Barbara let fall the pistol and 
fell backwards as though a bullet from it 
had pierced her heart. He leapt towards 
her, but before he came to where she lay 
everything had vanished, and he heard Jeeki 
droning out his lies to the Asika, telling her 
that the vision he had seen was one of her 
and his master seated with their arms about 
each other in a chamber of the Golden 
House. 

A third time the dream descended on Alan 
like a cloud. It seemed to him that he was 
borne beyond the flaming borders of the 
world. Everything around was new and 
unfamiliar, vast, changing, lovely, terrible. 
He stood alone upon a pearly plain and the 
sky above him was lit with rosy moons, 
man}" and many of them, that hung there 
like lamps. Spirits began to pass him. He 
could catch something of their glory as they 
sped by with incredible swiftness ; he could 
hear the winnowing of their wings. One 
rose up at his side. It was the Asika, only a 
thousand times more splendid, clothed in 
all the glory of hell. Majestically she bent 
towards him, her glowing eyes held his, the 
perfume of her breath beat upon his brow 
and made him drunken. 

She spoke to him, and her voice sounded 
like distant bells. 

“Through many a life, through many a 
life,” she said, “bought with much blood, 
paid for with a million tears, but mine at 
last, the soul that I have won to comfort my 
soul through the eternal day. Come to the 
place I have made ready for. you, the hell 
that shall turn to heaven at your step, come, 
you by whom I am redeemed, and drive 
away those gods that torture me because I 
W"as their servant that I might win you.” 

So she spoke, and though all his soul re- 
volted, yet the fearful strength that was in 
her seemed to draw him onward whither 
she wmuld go. Then a light shone and that 
light ivas the face of Barbara, and with a 
suddenness that "was almost awful, the 
dream came to an end. 

Alan was in his own room again, though 
how he got there he did not recollect. 

^‘Jeeki,” he said, “what has happened ? I 
seem to have^ had a very curious dream, 
there in the Treasure Place, -and to _have ■ 
heard ^ you telling the Asika a string;’’of" 
incredible falsehoods.” 

*‘Oh, no, Major, Jeeki too good ,ChnkW^ntf 
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Before they parted she had spoken to 
Alan sweetly enough. 

<^‘Vernoon'/’ she said, “I know that you , 
do not love me as I love you, but the love- ' 
will come, since for your sake I will change ■, 
myself. I will become gentle ; I wnll shed 
no more blood ; that of the Mungana shall 
be the last, and even him I would spare 
if 1 could, only while he lives I may not 
marry you ; it is the one law that is 
stronger than I am, and if I broke it you 
would be murdered. You shall even teach 
me your faith, if you will, for what is good 
to you is henceforth good to me. Ask what 
you wish of me, and as an earnest I wall 
do it if I cand’ 

Now Alan looked at hen There was one 
thing that he wished above all others — that 
she wmuld let him go. But this he did not , 
dare to ask ; moreover, it would have been 
utterly useless. After all, if the Asika’s 
love -was terrible, what would be the ap- 
pearance of her outraged hate ? What could 
he ask? More gold? He hated the very 
name of the stuff, for it had brought him 
here. He remembered the old cannibal 
Ghiefy Fahni, wvho like himself languished 
a prisoner, daily expecting death. Only 
that morning he had implored him to ob- 
tain his liberty. 

thank you, Asika,” he said. “Now, 
if 5mur words are true, set Fahni free and 
let him return to his own country, for if 
he stays here he will died* 

“Surely, Vernoon, that is a very small 
thing,'’ she answered smiling, “though it 
is true that when he gets there he will 
probably make war upon us. Well, let 
him, let himd’ Then she clapped her hands 
and summoned priests, whom she bade go 
at once and conduct Fahni out of Bonsa- 
Town. Also she bade them loose certain 
slaves who were of the Ogula tribe, that 
they might accompany him laden with 
provisions, and send on orders to the out- 
posts that Fahni and his party should pass 
unmolested from the land. 

This done, she began to talk to Alan 
about many matters, however ^ little he 
might ' answer her. Indeed, it seemed al- 
most as though_ she feared to let him leave 
her side ; a$ though some presentiment of 
loss oppressed her. 

' At length, to Alan’s great relief,, the time ' 
came when: they must part, since, 'it was" . 


necessary for her to attend a secret cere- 
mony of preparation or purification, that 
was called “the Putting Off of the Past.” 
Although she had been thrice summoned, 
still she would not let him go. 

“They call you, Asika,” said Alan. 

“Yes, yes, they call me,” she replied, 
springing up. “Leave me, Vernoon, till we 
meet to-morrow to part no more. Oh ] 
why is my heart so heavy^ in me? That 
black dog of yours read the" visions that I 
summoned, but might not look on, and 
they were good visions. They showed that 
the woman who loved you is dead ; they 
showed us wedded, and other deeper things. 
Surely he would not dare to lie to me 
knowing that if he did, I would flay hint 
living and throw him to the vultures. Wh}?, 
then, is my heart so heavy In me ? Would 
you escape me, Vernoon ? Nay, you are 
not so cruel, nor could you do it, except 
by death. Moreover, Man, know that even 
in death you cannot escape me, for there 
I shall follow you and claim you, to whose 
side my spirit has toiled for ages, and what 
is there so strong that it can snatch you 
from my hand ?” 

She looked at him a moment, then, of a 
sudden, burst into a flood of tears, and seiz- 
ing his hand, threw herself upon her knees 
and kissed it again and again. 

“Go now,” she said, “go, and let my 
love go with you, through lives and deaths, 
and all the dreams beyond. Oh ! let my 
love go with you, as it shall, Vernoon.” 

So Alan went, leaving her there weeping 
on her knees. 

During the dark hours that followed, Alan 
and madness were not far apart. What 
could he do ? Escape was utterly impos- 
sible. For weeks he and Jeeki had con- 
sidered it in vain, Even if they could win 
out of the Gold House fortress, what hope 
had they of making their way through the 
crowded, tortuous town where, after the 
African fashion, people walked about all 
night, every one of whom would recognize 
the white man of whom all were talking, 
whether he was masked or no ? Besides, 
beybnd the town were the river and the 
guarded walls and gates, and beyond them 
open country, where they would be cut off 
or ran; flown., No, to attempt escape Was 
suicide. Suicide ! That gave him an idea ; 
why should he not kill himself ,? It would , 
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here, cause afraid of Bonsas, and Bonsas 
come square with him by and by cause he 
been Christian, so poor Jeeki come down 
bump between two stools- ’Postles kick 
him out of heaven, and Bonsas kick him out 
of hell, and where Jeeki go to then 

“Don't know I am sure,'' answered Alan, 
smiling a little in spite of his sorrow, “but I 
think the Bonsas might find a corner for you 
somewhere. Look here, Jeeki, you old 
scamp, I am sorry for you, for you have 
been a good friend to me and we are fond 
of each other. But just understand this, I 
am not going to marry that woman if I can 
help it. It's against my principles. So I 
shall wait till to-morrow, and then I shall 
walk out of this place. If the guards try to 
stop me, I shall shoot them while I have 
any cartridges. Then I shall go on until 
they kill me." 

“Oh ! but Major, they not kill you ; they 
chuck blanket over your head and take you 
back to Asika. It Jeeki they kill, skin him 
aIive-0, and all the rest of it." 

“Hope not, Jeeki because they think %ve 
shall die the same day. But if so, I can't 
help it. To-morrow morning I shall walk 
out, and now that's settled I am tired," and 
he threw himself down upon the bed, and 
being worn out with weariness and anxiety, 
soon fell fast asleep, 

{To be continued*) 


be easy enough, for he still had his -revolver 
and a" few cartridges, and surely it was 
better than to enter on such a life as await- 
ed 'him as the plaything of a priestess of 
a tribe of fetish-worshipping savages. 

But if he killed himself, how about Bar- 
bara, and how about poor old Jeeki, who 
would certainly be killed also? Besides, it 
was not the right thing to do, and while 
there is life, there is always hope. 

Alan paused in his walk up and down the 
room, and looked at Jeeki, who sat upon the 
floor with his back resting against the stone 
altar, reflectively pulling down his thick 
under-lip and letting it fly back, negro- 
fashion. 

“Jeeki," he said, “time’s up, 

,todo?" 

“Do, Major?" he replied with affected 
cheerfulness. “Oh ! that quite simple. Jeeki 
arrange everything. You marry Asika, and 
by and by, when you master here and tired 
of her, you give her slip. V ery interesting 
experience, no "white man ever have such 
luck befox-e. Asika not half bad, if she fond 
of you ; she like little girl in song, when she 
good, she very, very good. At any rate, 
nothing else to do. Mary Asika or spifllcate, 
which mean, Major, that Jeeki spiflicate 
too," he added, shaking his white head 
sadly, “he no like that* One or two little 
things on his mind that no get time to 
square up yet. Daren’t pray like Gbristian 
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THE GERM OF THE UP-TO-DATE IN RURAL AMERICA 


G reat effort is being made to bring 
about an industrial renaissance in 
India. All sections and grades of 
people in Hindostan are exhibiting a desire 
to revive the old-time industries and intro- 
duce new arts and crafts. The industrial 
.rejuvenescence of the land is gradually com- 
ing to be the central thought, the motive 
power of the people. In the state of mind in 
which the nation finds itself today, the 
commercial and industrial looms so large 
that the other departments of human life 
are overshadowed* - ’ 

At a time when a new . industrial era^ 
modelled on the Occidental plan, is" adyo-^ 


cated for India by Westerners as well as bjT 
the Easterners themselves, it is but meet 
and proper to ponder over the fact that 
industrialism has proved to be far from an 
unmixed blessing in the Occident. The 
introduction of steam, hydraulic power and 
electricity, the installation of large machine 
shops, mills and factories, have been instru- 
mental in robbing rural districts of their 
population and pouring the people into the 
large industrial centres. This has placed 
the masses in the grip of those who own 
the capital, or, in other words, the means 
of production- It has brought into existence 
a plutocracy which has taken the place of 
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old-time feudalism. The lot of the wage- 
earner, under the present-day Industrial 
conditions, is far from satisfactory, much 
less happy. The family is taken away from 
the land, and despite the march of sanitation 
and h3^gleiie, the compression of millions of 
men, women and children into a small area, 
the consequent perversion of the air and the 
addition to it of smoke pouring its poisonous 
gases from a thousand chimneys, have com- 
bined to pla}^ havoc with the life of mill 
and factory operators. But a small percent- 
age of the working people in the Occident 
are able to own their own houses, and the 
majority of them are compelled to content 
themselves with residing in the ugliest and 
filthiest parts of the cities, in ramshackle 
shacks. The greed of the capitalist to 
rapidly multiply his money has been instru- 
mental in pinching the wage of the working 
people. Drunkenness and allied vices have 
kept pace with the expansion of Industrial 
centres and brought into being the problems 
of prostitution and pauperism. There has 
been a progressive weakening of family ties 
and an increase in selfishness. A blind 
adoption of Occidental industrialism spells 
for India these and many other evils of 
magnitudinous proportions. 

Those who closely watch the trend of 
affairs in the Occident unmistakably see 
that a strong undercurrent of feeling has 
of late years commenced to fiercely fight 
the banes of industrialism. In Europe and 
America toda}^ capitalism is face to face 
with socialism ; the mad rush for the cities 
is arrayed against the desire for the simple 
life: the longing to amass dollars is match- 
ed by interest in ps^mhologicai and psychic 
realms. As the commencement of the past 
century promised that the coming hundred 
years would be an era of material deve- 
lopment, the' present-day proclivities assure 
a keen observer of things that the Twenti- 
eth Century will be pre-eminently devoted 
to spiritual advancement. In the first 
decade of the Twentieth Century the world 
appears to be busy pla3dng a game of see- 
saw. . The Orient, , so long known to be 
’devoted to super-physical research, is veer- 
;iiig , to materialism : the Occident, for many 
centuries gone mad with money-making,, 
is inclmiiig toward spiritual phenomena.'.- 
Whether or not the world will strike ; a, 
balance between materialism and spiritual- ■ ' 


ism and evolve a sane, practical civiliza- 
tion, is more than can be predicted. 

To those who care to go be3^orid the 
superficial, it is patent that more and more 
the enlightened communities are 'coming 
into the realization that the rural districts 
constitute the heart of the world and the 
industrial centres merety the extremities of 
the veins. The red blood is pumped out 
of the human heart and sent out to the 
various portions of the body b3^ means of 
the arteries. The veins co^rry the vitiated 
and blackened blood back to the heart to 
be purified once again and used for the 
welfare of the system. Likewise strong and 
robust men and women, while still young, 
leave the country and pour into the cities 
to toil and moil in the mill and factory. 
When weakened In bod3^ and wrecked in 
nervous system b}^ the city life, they return 
to the country once again to recuperate 
themselves as much as they may. The 
understanding of this fact is gradually work- 
ing a revolution in the Occident. Commu- 
nal communities are springing up in differ- 
ent parts of the various European and 
American lands, where men and women 
work and live on a co-operative basis in 
the country. 

The signs of the times are so luminous 
to-day that it can be safely surmised that 
the world tomorrow will more and more 
set its face against the building and main- 
taining of gigantic industrial centres. The 
tendency appears to be in the direction 
of splitting up a big city into ten or fifteen 
di\dsions, carrying the different portions, 
as it were, to as many different locations 
ten or twenty miles apart from one another 
— these towns all connected by inter-urban 
electric roads and up-to-date in respect 
of lighting, conservanc}^ water, roads, side- 
walks, et cetera. 

In pursuance of this policy in the Occi- 
dent, the Cities are being ruralized and the 
country places cityized. Man upsets nature^s 
plan in madty rushing to large industrial 
centres. God made the country. Man 
made the town. The focussing of a mil- 
lion or more individuals in a territory ten , 
miles- square' or less, in its very essence, ''Is.' 
the reversal of Divine regulation. ’' As ’the ■ 
-laws '■ of health are being studied with more 
care and the banes of , city life are being 
■forced on the notice of the scientific men 
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the most modem manner, and as a result, 
insurance rates have been lowered in the 
little city and a feeling of security has been 
engendered, which makes the amount of 
money expended in building the^ water- 
works seem Infinitesimal. The artesian well 
ought to be of interest to India, for it would 
solve many problems that perplex the 
people. In^ arid Districts, where it is im- 
possible to secure water by shallow wells 
or other ordinar}^ means, the artesian well 
offers a chance to secure a constant water- 
supply ; while in Districts where the water 
is unfit to drink, and is the cause of malaria 
and other diseases, the artesian well would 
afford pure water and thus do away with 
sickness and death from a contaminated 
water-supply. 

The town of Cambridge has a fire bri- 
gade, a High School and a Court House. 
The Steam Railway runs through it, and 


High School and 

. * T/’ runs 

Western Illinois, one of within a few months an electric inter-urban 
IS States of the United Railwa3?' will connect it with cities near-b}?-. 

, may be cited as an The Post Office distributes four mails a 
tyizing of rural towns, day and sells $ 5,000 ( Rs. 15,000) worth 
:turing place, nor is it of stamps each 3^ear, while f 400 ( Rs. 
e site it occupies today, 1,200) is collected as the rent of mail 
ago was a trackless boxes. One post-master, one assistant post- 
almost manless. Cam- master, one clerk and five carriers of rural 
neans a large town. Its free delivery mail are employed in the 
3 is less than 1,400 souls, office. These rural free delivery carriers 
city limits is one square have routes, in some cases 27 miles long, 
ridge is an up-to-date They deliver mail once each week-day to 
illustration of the spirit the farmers living in the country, and at 

the same time collect the mail which is to 
ectric lights, telephones be forwarded, and sell stamps and other 
It also has water-works postal supplies. The rural free delivery of 
ian well which supplies mails has been one of the greatest boons 
:rystal, hygienically and to farmers which the Government has 
ter for drinking purposes bestowed, and is highly appreciated by 
essing in case of fire, as them. The people who are served by the 
can be pumped higher rural free delivery are not required to pay 
1 Cambridge. ■ Before the for the service. All that is required of them 
veil ^vhich supplies the is to furnish a water-proof, burglar-proof 
loses in the town, it was mail box in which the carrier may deposit 
d upon cisterns -at- the ■ the mail. The government of the United 
e principal streets. The States has expended upwards of $99,000,000. 
d in these cisterns from (Rs. 29,70,00,000) since 1906 in perfecting 
js, and in case of fire, rural free delivery. This mail service, ac™ 
y means of a hand- pump ' cording to P.V. DeGraw, fourth assistant 
by the male citizens-^ Vpostiiaaster-general, is costing the goverh- 
the-' women,. myases;of '■-ment about - $35,000,000 (Rs. ■ 10,50,00,000) 
cy. To-day,,, with ‘ the .:an;nually for its 'maintenance, "and the ex-, 
secured, _ from_;the;''cIty, '.-.'pense is constantly .increasing as' the service ' 
possible fighf-fire in ,, ' extended. .Two women, carriers'of tural. 
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. CinaucAL Laboratory at the CaxVipridgk High School* 

l;iiK;'i\']t( tn <it n ^rliool in an American vilias^e with ihni of e\'t‘n the avdage tunern 
ilecjes in India. Ibis photograph represents a potential n^as^jn wh} America is 
going- ahead while India stands still. 
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>l)-])riiil in:^- O/iifo. Notice the up-to-dateness of tin 
00 oiu^iiio. I'hc ri.j'arc on the extreme right is tlu 
lo'rl-ro n ):)sitor and the enginee.r of the shop. He i: 
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mail are employed by the Cambridge post 
office. 

There is a public library in the town, with 
several thousand volumes at the disposal of 
the reading public ; a music store ; two 
5-cent shows, where, for five pennies (about 
2-:V annas) people can see hundreds of feet 
of moving pictures and hear an Illustrated 
song. Cambridge has an opera house, where 
a traveling theatrical company performs 
weekly or oftener. Besides, amusement 
companies give concerts in the churches, of 
which there are four in town. A fifth church, 
the plS'Ce of worship of the Episcopal 
(church of England) congregation, is in use 
only a portion of the time. The city has a 
band of its own, and a Cambridge woman, 
Mrs. Imogene • Eaton, leads it Cambridge 
interdicts the sale of liquors for intoxicating 
purposes — the saloons are therefore closed ; 
but there are four cafes and refectories, four 
places where people drink aerated water and 
eat . ice-cream and sweetmeats, and two 
hotels. The town has seven doctors — two 
of them women ; two dentists ; and one 
veterinarian, A bakery, steam laundry, 
three barber shops, two furniture stores, 
one shoe store, three dry-goods stores, three 
millinery establishments, two wall-paper 
stores, four hardware stores, two meat 
markets, three grocery stores, three banks 
and six lawyers do a lively business, season 
in, season out. There are two tailors for 
men and six dressmakers for women who are 
kept as busy as they can be, while a dress- 
making school instructs young women in 
the art of making their own clothes or learn- 
ing the profession. With two plumbers, 
three blacksmiths, three building contractors, 
ten painters, and thirty carpenters, the city 
finds it hard to secure labor for erecting new 
buildings or repairing old ones. Two livery 
stables and one motor car garage afford 
facilities for travel to people bent on business 
or fun. Two implement houses cater to the 
' trade of the farmers settled all around the 
country in the neighborhood of the town. 
.There. . are , three w^eekly newspapers, and 
their publishers maintain job offices as well. 
A photograph gallery, under the supervision 
of an expert photographer, is liberally 
patronized by Cambridgeites. The town' 
has planted beautiful flower beds on the 
corners of its principal streets and is now 
planning 40 establish a public park. 


The illustrations which accompany this- 
, article show a startling contrast when, 
placed alongside the attractions of 'an In- 
dian town the size of Cambridge. ' Pro- 
bably the Indian town has existed for 
centuries, but its people live in such a 
depressed state that they lack the inclina- 
tion and ability to improve themselves or 
their environments. A congregation of 
huts and ramshackle brick and stone build- 
ings is the Indian town of 1,400. There 
are less than half a dozen dilapidated, 
ancient looking shops, all of which sell 
a little bit of ever*}?thing. Groceries, dry 
goods, candies, drugs and medicines, ail 
are retailed in the same store. The people 
who reside in the town are seedy-Iooking. 
Poverty is writ large on their foreheads 
and their bodies are so many living pictures 
of famine. Life for them is humdrum and 
prosaic. The villager usually dwells in 
a shanty, its wails are crudely constructed 
of mud. It is thatched with straw. Not 
infrequently the same room is used for 
sleeping, cooking and living purposes, and 
for storing household goods and kitchen 
supplies. The adjoining room serves as a 
cow-house. Not far from this the fertilizer 
is allowed to rot. Both the men and 
women dress sparely. The men, in man)?- 
instances, have merely a loin cloth, or 
barely enough to cover their nakedness. 
The women in some localities wear trousers 
and wrap around their heads and shoulders 
a loose sheet, beneath which sometimes 
a shirt can be seen. In other places mem- 
bers of the fair sex wrap arouxid their per- 
sons dhotis or saris. 

The Indian farmer today employs almost 
identically the same methods which were 
in vogue a thousand years ago. His plow 
consists of a crooked stick, at the end of 
which is a piece of iron, drawn by a yoke 
of slow-moving oxen. He almost exclu-’ ' 
sively depends upon nature to irrigate his ; 
fields. In some cases he waters his crop 
by drawing bucketfuls of water from a well 
;by means of .oxen. He appears to be play- 
ing with his land instead of endeavouring 
to make his living out of it. The same 
thmg’is true' of the staple industries which 

* Mr, Saint Nihal Sing:h has some Punjab village (we do not 
caU'them -towns here in India) or other In view, where stone 
or brick is available. But for the most part our villages consist 
.ofhtjtswlth mud walls, or walls of bamboo or wicker work 
plastered with mud. Mr. Singh’s description of an Indian 
village seems to us somewhat roseate and idealistic I £d., m, r. 
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support tlic Indian working people. Take 
for instance cotton and wool spinning, 
dyeing and weaving in the rural districts 
of India. All processes of cleaning, spin- 
ning, dyeing and weaving are performed 
by liancL The outfits used are a thousand 
years old. The craftsman works at . his 
decadent trade as did his ancestors thirty 
generations ago. The same characteriza- 
tion runs through everything else in the 
Indian village. The keynote of rural life 
in India is a staunch loyalty to the old — an 
aversion to the new order of things. The 
whole atmosphere is charged with a slavish 
obedience to the voays of those who have been 
dead for centuries* 

Here in this Western village of Cant- 
bridge, _ the germ of the up-to-date is 
conspicuously busy. Eveiything in and 
around the city spells CHANGE — change 
for the better* The people are improvement- 
mad. They insist that their homes shall 
be fitted with the most modern devices for 
reducing drudgery and insuring comfort — 
they demand all modern facilities which 
give a community claim to being progres- 
sive. The cow and horse barn of a Cam- 
bridge resident is better than a public 
building in India. The Cambridge man’s 
barn is lit by electricit}^, and he milks his 
cows by the light of the incandescent 
globes, turning on the current from the 
house so that the barn is a blaze of light 
when he enters it. 

The school building is the pride of the 
community. It is a magnificent structure, 
one hundred and twenty-seven feet long, 
seventy-six feet wide, and two stories and a 
basement in height. It is built of Galesburg 
brick with stone trimmings, slate roof and 
interior finish of oak. Heating, ventilation 
and sanitation are amply provided for by 
the. most modern systems for securing the 
desired results. The building is heated by 
direct and indirect radiation" automaticallv 


room and a gymnasium fift}?* by thirty-two 
feet in size and thirteen feet high. 

The first floor contains six grade rooms, 
school-board room, teacher’s parlor and a 
corridor seventeen feet wide and seventy 
feet long. The second floor Is occupied 
b}’ the high school assembly I'oom, two 
recitation rooms, seventh and eighth grade 
rooms, Superintendent’s office and store 
room. All rooms are provided with suitable 
cloak rooms. 

In size the high school room is fifty by 
thirty-two feet, with two additional alcoves, 
each twenty-two by ten feet. One alcove 
contains the. library, the other the teacher’s 
rostrum. The main room is twenty feet 
high and the alcoves fourteen, and all are 
artistically decorated and finished. 

The laborator}?- contains a most modern 
equipment, and the science lecture room has 
a splendid collection of birds, the gift of a 
public-spirited citizen. A local system of 
telephones connects all departments. All 
parts of the building except the eight grade 
rooms and their cloak rooms, are provided 
with electric lights, there being one hundred 
and sixty lights in the building. Program 
clocks are placed in all the rooms. These 
clocks are run by electricity and automati- 
cally ring the periods. Each clock synchron- 
ates with the master clock every hour, thus 
insuring uniformity of time. 

There are lavatories in toilet rooms, play 
rooms, teachers’ room, laboratory and office, 
and drinking fountains on every floor. 

All windows above the basement have 
spring roller Venetian blinds ; all furniture, 
except the pupils’ desks, is quarter-sawed 
oak; all grade rooms are provided with 
picture moulding, tack strip and plate rail, 
and all corridors are finished in burlap 
and have moulding for pictures. 

All inside locks are master-keyed; all 
class rooms provided with a teacher’s closet ; 
ail rooms have book cases, and all doors 
opening to corridors have plate glass panels. 

The Board room is suitably furnished, and 
has a fireplace. The teachers’ room is 
furnished with Rs. i 8 o worth of wicker 
furniture, bought by the teachers, and about 
Rs. 210. worth of rugs, curtain^’ ‘ screens, 
mirrors and toilet articles that were gener- 
ously given by the merchants’ of Cambridge* 

‘ ^ A -large pakn. 'given by a* public spirited-'; 
citizen stands uppii;,. a pedestal inihe ’rear",. 
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oks and magazines on its 
almirah full of well-bound 
e room a comfortable and 
The floor is covered with a 
f. In one corner stands the 
ith checkers in a small bbxf 
the six-year-old son of the 
room, kitchen and 
from the sitting-room. The 
' j are of peculiar interest, 
fitted with a huge range 
stove. Gas, generated 
IS burned in three burners, 
three things to be cooked 
A portable oven made of 
of the burners 


for the a number of b 
' t the shelf, and an 
Every books, give t 
livened up with pleasing look. 

warm-c _ , 

people and 
a half hour or more of an 
: themselves at the five-cent 
are attractive. 

Nothing is thrown on the screen 
would offend the most fastidious taste. The 
scenes are usually comic— though once m 
a while the deeper emotions of the spectators 
are stirred bv representations of tragic 
events. ^ Some^of the moving pictures not 
onlv amuse, but instruct as well. the 
Fourth of Tulv is observed as “Independence 


columns of stories and puzzles _ 
younger members of the family compri^ 
leading features of the ready print, 
little while the pages are 1 
an illustrated travel article. 

The Cambridge grown up 
children spend . ' ’ 

evening amusing 
shows." The moving pictures 


■colored rug. 
checker-board wi . 

—this to amuse 
family. The dining 
laundry open fr 
kitchen and laundry 
The kitchen is 1 
and a gasoline 
from gasoline, 
permitting C. 
simultaneously, 
sheet-iron can be put on one 
and used for baking bread, cakes and pastty, 
and roasting meats and vegetables. Near 
the stove is the kitchen cabinet. It Ro- 
bins, drawers and shelves. The 
and small utensils used 
sugar, condiments, tea,_ coffee, 
placed in their 
One part of the 
;sts of a table to be 
j food and 
,g boards slip in 
of the table and are employed in 
1 and pastry, 
of the cabinet 
canniiig and 

The cabinet is compact- 

Itself, and saves the housewife thousands 
onth. . 

has a washing machine 

which is run by water power. It is fitted 
with a wringer which works easily and 
wrings clothes thoroughly, adjusting itself 
according to the thickness of the clothes 
Saat are^being pressed through it. The 
washing machine is so arranged . tha.t it 
Ccin be workc-ci by nicsins of iicinci, if dcsiiod- 
There is a wash board besides the machine, 
which can be used for rubbing the soiled 
spots out of the clothes if the machine fails 
to do its work well. Stationary tubs are 
at hand for rinsing and bluing the clothes. 
These tubs are provided with drains, and 
the water runs into them from the faucet 
directly and runs out at the drain, so there 
is no tiring carrying of water connected 
with washing in this house." These im- 
pro"ved implements in the laundry render 
the work' of washing clothes so liglit and 
pleasant that almost every family in me 


brought about tains many 

English and knives, forks, spoons 

formation of in cooking, 

la"V, this year, vegetables, etc., etc., are 

respective compartments, 
kitchen cabinet consictc - 

in the work of preparing 
Moulding 1 


the United States. On this day, this year, 
the citizens of Cambridge saw the scenes of 
the war of independence thrown on the 

screen, and with thrilled emotions pondered used _ 

over them, leaving the place of performance washing dishes, 
with a greater love for their country and and out ' 
the democratic ideals for which it is con- preparing 

standy striving. < 

A great deal can be written about the contains 
up-to-dateness of Cambridge stores of every 
description ; but the photographs reproduced ness 
with this article tell the tale more signifi- of steps a m 
cantly than words could do. Therefore the The laundry 
wniter deems it more purposeful to devote 
the space to a description of a typical 
Cambridge residence. The house in which 
the writer is at present residing arid where according to 
he has scent more than three Weeks will 


the dough for bread 
One of Ihe compartments cf 
implements used in 
preserving fruits. Th. -T 
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town does its own washing. In a comer 
of the laundr)/- is the ironing board, made 
in a shape which permits its being' used 
with ease and comfort for ironing; the 
patent irons with wooden handles that 
detach from the irons while they are being 
heated on the gasoline stove ; and the 
•wooden clothes-horse on which the clothes 
are hung as soon as they are ironed and 
left until all the dampness is dried out of 
them. All these things save steps and the 
temper of the housewife is never tried by 
her work, which is made more like play 
than real labor. 

The most fascinating part of the laundry is 
the shelf containing chemicals for removing 
stains, spots and rust from garments. A 
prominent position is given to the wash- 
ing fluid. This is made of potash, salts of 
tartar, liquid ammonia and is used to aid 
the laundress in the work of cleaning soiled 
garments. ‘Tavelle water” is often used for 
the same purpose. A bottle of ammonia 
stands ready for I'emoving spots on white 
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T he autumn publishing season with its Indians and Anglo-Indians is summarized 
rush of new books has not inaptly been and explained and two remedies are pro- 
likened to the bursting of a big dam. posed, one immediate and concrete, the other 
This year the number of new books is almost remote and unsubstantial, 

greater than before and it is a difficult task Mr. Nevinson’s immediate remedy would 
to select the most important for mention. be the division of Bengal along lines that 
We note, however, with pleasure that the would be acceptable to the Bengalis. His 
end of the ^‘Book War,” the dispute between other remedy is a change of heart among 
The Times and the associated publishers, is Englishmen in their treatment of thenatives. 
announced and that The Times and Mr. What is therefore needed while India- is 
Murray are joining in the issue of a cheap passing through its present state of transition 
popular edition at 6s. of “T/z*? Letters of is mutual forbearance and mutual ’ compro- 
Queen Victoria^ mise on both sides. 

^^The New Spirit in India (Harper io/6) is At Large (Smith, Elder 7/6 net) is ' the 
a masterly study of problems , created in most frankly personal book Mr. Arthur 
India by that spirit of Liberalism which has . Benson has yet given us. Here he speaks 
made great headway within the last 10 years, from his own doorstep, describes his life at 
These problems are treated by Mr. Henry ^ Haddenham in the Isle of ^Ely, its leisure, 
W. Nevinson with a philosophic detachment, peace and eagerness, all with an engaging 
a humorous tolerance, a power of sympathe- frankness which never degenerates /into 
tic insight and a ■ charm of literary style egoism. Mr. Benson, leaving the larger 
which are beyond all ^piraise. The. existing, problems alone, gives rein -to his humpur 
‘^tate of' strain on the relations- between- ■'telling us of public life, of great ’folk and 
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their moods and influencej of onr school The Life of Tohfoy 
svstem^of Iaith,of hunianity-y of God, declar- given us a detai 
tng himself boldly on the side of democracy able account of tl: 
and confessing his doubts of ecclesiasticism. life of the ^dast 
Mr. Benson has had the good fortune to sides the inciden 
meet many celebrated persons and gives known such as : ] 
us some glimpses of them here and there, card debts, his c 
The uplifting purpose of the book is clear how he challeng< 
from passages such as the one suggested his troubles as a 
b}^ a visit to the schoool on Speech Day he managed ^ a s 
evoking thoughts of the old boy comrades new information c 
whose destinies were determined. We learn how 

is the pursuit not of the unattained Court-Martial, ho 
but of the unattainable to which we are at Court, why h 
vowed. It is rest that is forbidden/’ The to the Zemstvo, 
aim is the thing. fessional pedagogi 

No more fascinating book has recently universit}^, why h 
been published than Ellen Terry’s Story of fined to his estal 
My Life (Hutchinson 6/ net). There is grimage to Opt 
plenty of fun and humour in the book, there Tchaypovsky’s 
are often shrewd and penetrating comments him. Tolstoy’s tc 
on actors and others but nowhere is there is a dominating fe; 
the slightest trace of malice, bitterness or ever view one m 
ill-will. We get delightful glimpses of many ings, there can be 
men of note in these recollections, of Tom his eminence as s 
Taylor, Charles Reade, Rossetti, Burne- The frequently noi 
Jones and Bernard Shaw, though of course his professions an 
most of the best stories are those about a part of the trage 
stage celebrities from the time of Charles a striking charact 
Kean aud his wife onwards. A sympathetic and consistency of 
and admiring picture is given of Irving who In Mr. Swinburne 
has inevitably the first place in Ellen Terry’s (Chatto 6/ net), a 
reminiscences. studies gathered f 

The tragic incident of her first marriage sources, we have a; 
to George Frederick Watts is treated in a glories of the Shak 
touching, simple and frank way. We get Pinnacle upon 
a pleasant account of the great men and up to the very skie 
women she met at that period, among them though long and 
Tennyson with whom the girl wife got on dramatists may ha* 
splendidly. too fond it has n 

The hard work necessary to ensure success insight of an infc 
on the stage is everywhere insisted on as fait&ui knowledg< 
well as the importance of the three Fs, dramatic poetry. 
Imagination, Industry and Intelligence. India through t\ 

The most scholarly and best informed of picturesque Histor 
all our English Tolstoy translators and ledge 4/6), is an u 
commentators is undoubtedly Mr. Aylmer able primer, and on 
Maude who, during a long residence in will now have no 
Russia, was fortunate in becoming an inti- norant of Indian Hi 
mate acquaintance of the modern prophet Steel with her wo 
of both Moscow, and Yasnaya Polyana.: ' ’ has made the book 

. We are ^ therefore glad to find that the ' stoayas could be des 
responsibility of writing the. authoritative that she understand 
biography of the great’ philosopher ^ • aindi' ;/ India rather' than 
writer, has fallen, on Mr. Maudo : whpfrrin ; .myth tlmt the' preser 
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ed by ‘^professional agitators’^ and “disap- 
pointed claimants/’ yet as a story-teller she 
deserves mistinted praise. ■ Whether writing 
of the coming of the Aryans or the Mahom- 
medan invasion or the plots and counterplots 
of French and English trading companies, 
she sets forth her facts with a narrative skill 
engrossftg us as if we were reading fiction. 
The book stops short at the Indian Mutiny, 
in regard to which we are given very little 
detaiL 

Mr. Farley Oaten in his Sketch of 
Anglo-Indian Liter attire (Kegan Paul 3/6 
net) while confessing that he has drawn 
iargely upon volumes of the Calcutta Re- 
view for his facts and comments has given us 
a %vork containing much convincing criti- 
cism and admirabty expressed information. 
Mr. Oaten is a virile writer, has made the 
most of his reading and gives us quotations 
and summaries of the works of Kipling, Mrs. 
Steel, Aliph Cheam, Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Meadows Ta3dor, etc. etc. 

In Life and Labour of the People of India (Mur- 
ray 12/ net) Mr. Abdullah Yusuf-Ali, L C. S., 
has given a comprehensive picture of the 
life of the people of India, avoiding all con- 
troversial topics, yet approaching his subject 
from a fresh point of view, that of one born 
and bred in India, associated with Govern- 
ment and viewing life from the administra- 
tive point of view and from his Cambridge 
education and lengthened study of European 
life and methods able to present facts in a 
form acceptable to Europeans and Indians 
alike. Town life, village life, the leisured 
classes, student life, industrial and economic 
problems, public health, administration, 
civic life, woman’s life and social tendencies 
are exhaustively and sympathetically treat- 
ed, and the attactlveness of the volume is 
increased by many illustrations from draw- 
ings and photographs by Indian artists. 

The- Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Chur- 
chill^ (Arnold 15/ net), bright and readable 
from cover to cover, without a tedious page, 
is one of the best, as well as the most dar- 
ing memoirs of our time ever published. 
No woman of' our time - has seen more' 'of 
man’s. workL Born, in America, nurtured ' 
in^Itaty and BTance, domiciled" in England, 

'' travelled everywhere, Lady Randolph Chur- 
^phill .(as we ipust here call . her though, nd#;,, 
/.sheds Mrs. CorinvalHs West) was oiie"'QL ther' 
’.reigning^bdauties in the eighties through,}:; 


her son is still a force in, English politics. 
In the course of her life and travels Lady 
Randolph has met many of the most cons- 
picuous men of the passing generation and 
we get interesting stories about Lord 
Beaconsfieid, the late Duke of Devonshire, 
Boulanger, King Milan of Servia and Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

Concerning Lafcadio Hearn (Unwin 8/6 
net) is a welcome monograph by Dr. George 
M. Gould, who knerv Hearn intimatel}^ for 
many yearns and, acquainted with every 
side of his intellectual development, gives 
us here an unvarnished picture of the man 
and his moral character. The extreme 
frankness of Dr. Gould’s estimate of his 
friend may somewhat disconcert many 
readers. The foibles, faults and almost irre- 
concilable inequalities of Hearn’s temper- 
ament are very openl}" discussed. The 
result is a very interesting ps^’-chological 
study but bears a somewhat curious aspect 
when regarded as the last kind office per- 
formed by a friend for friendship’s sake. 
A full and valuable bibliography is pro- 
vided by Miss Lama Stedman and those 
who widely appreciate Hearn’s eloquent 
writings about the life and literature of 
the East will be interested in learning more 
about the man, who appears to have been 
one of those irresponsible creatures who 
are by nature the victims of circumstance, 
capable of generous impulses, capable also 
of inconceivable disloj^alties. 

The third volume of a very remarkable 
work is now before us. It is the further ins- 
talment of Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India, 
1653. — 1708. By Niccolao Manucci, Vene- 
tian. Translated by William Irvine, x.c.s., 
vol. Ill (Murray, 24/). We have here very 
interesting reading matter and some unique 
pictures, representing court and official life 
in India in the da^^s of Auruiigzeb, the last 
of the “Great Moguls.” This book should 
be greatly appreciated by those anxious to 
learn more of seventeenth century India, ^ 
the habits of the people and the political 
events of the time. 

^ Burma^ the first of a series of Internation- 
al Handbooks published by Moring ,(xo/6. 
net),-' contains a vast fund of Interesting,' 
practical, commercial and political, inform-; 
atiom It is written by; Sir; Gebrge , _.Scott,; 
■jCtC.iiE,, but special articles on fauna, flora/ . 
means of ^ transport, apd music have ' ■ 
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6/) we are not disappointed* Mrs. Mann 
interests ns in her heroine even before that 
designing young person^ happily named 
Daphne Snare, appears on the scene and 
our interest is held and increased till she 
steps into the hansom at Liverpool Street 
and drives out of the story. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new novel, which 
with whimsical fancy he calls a “Comedy 
of Degrees” is as graceful a thing as he has 
yet done. In Half-way House, (Chapman 6/) 
a cultivated, wealthy country gentleman of 
50 falls in love with Mary Middelham, a 
dainty, charming young girl in her early 
twenties, a very human girl with a few 
innocent flirtations behind her. He thinks 
he will guide her gently, teach her, make 
of her a personage but she soon develops 
a character of her own. Then the only 
one of her old lovers of whom she was 
afraid turns up, he uses the power he has 
over her in a distinctly unpleasant way and 
tragedy might happen had there been no 
Half-way House, no Jack Seahouse, her 
good genius, the happy camping out philo- 
sopher, to whom she could flee in her hour 
of need, who does not fail her. The philo- 
sopher, a rare, almost unique type, dis- 
courses on many things and the develop- 
ment of Mary under his clear, calm ruling, 
is not a surprising thing. The story is 
better and more amusing than the majority 
of the novels that, issue from the press. 

In Diana Mallory (Smith, Elder 6/) Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has presented us with 
another heroine worthy to take Her place 
in the gallery of singularly fine and sym- 
pathetic women among whom we have 
“ Mavella,” “ Eleanor,” “ Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” “ Kitty ” and others. Diana is 
a splendidly true character, from first to 
last the central and most enthralling figure, 
who a motherless girl while living on the 
continent with her father in seclusion, has 
become interested in Oliver Marsham, a 
, rising young Liberal politician. Left alone 
in the world at twenty-two she settles down 
to country life in a typical English village 
with delightfully portrayed neighbours, ■ 

^ among them the socialist parson, and the. , 
old ^Cambridge cOach; ' She is' a, ..radiant 
creature, a passionate , Imperialist ^ and 
red-hot Conservative, and she,, and Oliver’ 
have many a spirited argument' dn';th€ir'\" 
'respective . creeds, _ about ‘ tariffs' and'-rp'ra*;; 


A Spirit in Prison Robert Hichens 
(Hutchinson 6/) is a sort of sequel to the 
“Call of the Blood,” the novel immediately 
preceding it which ended in the death by 
assassination of a husband who had been 
faithless to his wife during a prolonged 
separation. Seventeen years have elapsed ; 
Hermioue, while her daughter Vere was 
growing into young womanhood, has never 
ceased to regard her dead husband as a 
faultless and perfect lover, her French friend 
Emile Artois and her Italian servant Gaspare 
having decided to keep her in ignorance of 
her .husband’s infidelity. 

At the commencement of this book, Hermi- 
one, living with Vere and her faithful servant 
Gaspare on a small island near Naples, sees 
in an Italian fislierboy Ruffo who makes the 
acc|uaintattce of ' her daughter, something 
which attracts her curiously and stirs vague 
memories. The secret that this lad is the 
son of the dead husband, the fruit of the 
. amour 'which cost him his life, is not 
divulged till many important incidents have 
occurred and four hundred pages have been 
turned. The discovery leads to a great scene 
-between Hermio.ne and her lifelong friend 
Artois in a ruined palace by the sea in which 
a really ' fine pitch of emotional Intensity 
is reached. Hermione reproaches Artois 
for his long sustained deception ; he defends 
himself and defends his dead ■friend. How- 
ever the end is peace and reconciliation, 
Hermione finding in Ruffo the son she had 
always desired. 

The most carefully delineated and analysed 
character and therefore the most interesting 
is that of Emile Artois, the man of 60, a 
novelist, of great repute. 

' Hermione’s attitude to her daughter, the 
slight shadow of.somethingvery like jealousy 
which arose for a while between them, is 
very cleverly handled and the book is sure 
to find favour with Mn Hichen’s large circle 
of admirers. 

There is no. other -novelist who writes 
so much as Mrs. ’Mann , and who writes 
so well _ We are always .sure, of an interest- ■ 
ing'-stoiy and in tht Heart^Smikr (Methuen 
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tectlon through which arises the tenderer 
emotion of love. Then the thunderbolt 
falisj a coarse colonial cousin Tanny reveals 
to her the secret of her mother's crime, a 
murder committed under what her old 
friend who defended her believed to be 
justifying circumstances. Oliver’s mother 
becomes adamant in opposing the match, 
he himself is not of the metal of which 
heroes are made and when at the end after 
much suffering the way is prepared for his 
eventual regeneration and the hope is in- 
dicated that with a transformed Oliver 
Marsham Diana Mallory will live a con- 
tented life, our only regret is that she can- 
not see Marsham as others see him. The 
book, even though a trifle too long, is 
marked throughout by the literary 
thoroughness and distinction which we 
always associate with Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

In The Virgin in Judgment^ (Cassell 6/), 
Mr. Eden Philpotts has given us another 
fascinating romance of Dartmoor. Here 
again we have the author’s keen intuition 
and unabashed revelation of peasant life, 
with its plain elemental passions on the 
surface and its half-articulate tangle of 
emotions underneath. To Rhoda Bowden, 
the heroine, virginity is a sort of fetish but 
her hysterical prudery is the ruin of her 
little world. She serves as her brother’s 
second in a most bloodthirsty duel with 
the man who kissed her, and her affection 
to her brother David stands out in clear 
relief. But when her brother marries, 
Rhoda, who continues to live in the house, 
suspects her innocent sister-in-law of in- 
fidelity and so works on the miserable 
object of her suspicion that at last she 
drowns herself in sheer weariness and terror. 
In the end the brother turns Rhoda, the 
avenging angel, out of doors, in a paroxysm 
of fury and she is brought to feel how she 
_ has made desolate by her own error the 
house whose honour she was only so eager 
to defend. 

A man of genius (Lane 6/) is the last of 
a trilogy of Devon novels, ^^Widdicombe” 
and Wingless Victory” being its pre- 
decessors. This w^^ork again displays the hall- 
;mark of culture in addition to charms of style 
and. imagination. Indeed we may -fairly, 
say -'that Mis's Willcocks sho^vs the wit of 
, B‘ar|ie in alliance witli the" bold realism, of , 
r.'VhpmjE^S ■ Hardy and the 'philosophic totichp' 


of George Meredith without liis obscurities. 
The story deals with the career of a 
degenerate farmer's gifted son, his fall and 
his recover}?' by the aid of three women. 
Thyrza Braund certainl}?- tried him as 
Potiphar's spouse is said to have tried 
Joseph and if he failed to act up to Joseph's 
high standard he had the excuse that there 
was no Potiphar in the case. The penalty 
paid was a heavy one and although the 
author suggests that Ambrose missed his 
real affinity Damaris, the woman of genius, 
it is a moot point whether she would really 
have proved a better mate for him than 
Thyrza the thoughtless. All the characters 
are interesting and well-drawn ; John Dar- 
racott, the really heroic male character, 
the vicar, a delightful study and Ambrose's 
mother who is a really interesting type. 

In Catherine's Childj (Smith, Elder 6/) we 
meet old friends, familiar faces and Mrs. 
De La Pasture knows how to make all her 
people very human, very real. Although 
Catherine’s daughter Philippa is the osten- 
sible heroine, a beautiful strapping girl of 
16, she is not nearly as s3TOpathetic to us 
as her mother, the gentle, pensive widow 
of 35. Little Lily Chilcott is a delightfully 
quaint and pathetic child. Indeed some of 
the minor characters are most amusing and 
real, Philippa’s disappearance in London, 
her being decoyed awa}^ b}' the wicked 
Madame Minart for the sake of a probable 
reward is the only incident which strikes 
us as rather unlikely and w-e are left 
regretting the final denoument. 

Mr. Bailly's novel The God of Clay (Hutch- 
inson 6/) presents us w' ith a series of episodes 
in the career of Napoleon Buonaparte all 
treated in a spirited manner, exciting our , 
entire interest. Yet as we close the book, 
we reflect that after all Buonaparte has been 
cleverly made to everywhere reveal his 
meaner self. We see the clay but very little 
of the divinity of the hero both in the historic 
scenes at Toulon and Acre and in the scenes 
of the author’s fancy. His ruthlessness to 
friend and foe alike when any obstacle stood 
in the way- of his ambition appears most 
clearly, and yet we ^ leave him not without 
a certain sympathy 'at the end, looking out 
‘ over the dark waters that separate him from 
England, - impotent and alone, his ambition 
thwarted ■ and the friend after', whom h# 

^ yearned gone, away to his enemies. 
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penalty of paying any such forfeit as he 
might choose to lay on the delinquent. 

Fox i’ THE Hole. 

Quaint old Herrick three times mentions 
a game called ‘‘Fox i’ the Hole/^ but it can- 
not be gathered from what he sa^rs how it 
was played. 

Of Christmas sports the wassail bowl 

That's tossed up after Fox i' the Hole. 

Perhaps it was a relation of “Wee'll catch a 
fox, and put him in a box/’ a phrase used 
in the game of “A Hunting we will go.” 

...Games .OF Xards. . 

Cards furnished several old-fashioned 
games* One is mentioned by Scott in his 
graphic picture of Christmas Eve told in 
“Marmion,” as the vulgar game of “Post 
and Pair.” It is also mentioned by many ■ 
of our old writers, amongst whom may be 
quoted Jonson, in his “Masque of Christ- 
mas.” 

Now Post and Pair, Old Christmas's heir. 

Doth make a jingling sally ; 

And wot you who^ 'tis one of my two 
Sons, card makers in Pur Alley. 

It seems that^ three cards 'were dealt toeyery, 


Miss Marie Corelli’s new novel Holy Orders^ 
(Methuen 6/% is a stor}^ with a purpose, based 
on evidence, instances which have actually 
occurred in a lonely district upon the north- 
east coast. The story exhibits in a lurid 
light the evils of one phase of the drink 
question, and the hero, Richard Everton, the 
vicar of the parish, .sets himself with indomit- 
able courage to combat the curse of intem- 
perance among his parishioners. 

In the Spirit of Revolt ^ (Methuen 6/), Mr. 
Philip Gibbs takes for his hero, Richard 
Ivelmarsh, the crude young labour member 
for Burslem who meets in a boarding-house 
in Bloomsbury an actress, a suffragette, a 
crusted Conservative and sundry other 
characters, all well and sharply drawn. He 
marries the actress and then the troubles 
begin. Regarded simply as a novel, politics 
apart, there is a keenness and tenderness in 


the delineation of character which makes 
the book extremely pleasing. 

Those who like poetry set in its native 
atmosphere will welcome an illustrated 
edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia^ 
(Kegan Paul). The illustrations are froxn 
beautiful photographs by Mrs. Eardley Wil- 
mot, who has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of studying the Indian hill country, 

Kashmir: Land of streams and solitudes 
(John Lane 21/ net) is the result of Mr. Piri’s 
three years’ wandering on the outposts of 
civilization. Armed with special permis- 
sion from the Indian Government the author 
and his sister the artist penetrated far into 
the wilds, especially along the Gilgit Road. 
The book only published to-day, is most in- 
teresting and its beauty is much enhanced 
by 125 full page and other illustrations. 

Oct. 21, ’08. Lina Oswald. 


ANCIENT CHRISTMAS GAMES 


BY W. Groves-Horner. 

M any of the merriest games which were 
once popular at Christmas have for 
ever passed away, only a few being 
known to the present generation out of the 
long list formerly kept up. 

Hot Cockles. 

“ Hot Cockles ” was much in favour. It 
was a species of blind man’s buff, in which 
the blinded one knelt down, and being 
struck behind, had to guess who inflicted 
the blow. The poet Gay thus describes 

As at hot cockles once 1 laid me down 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave me a gentle tap, and I 
Quick rose, and read soft mischief in her eye. 

Questions and Answers. 

Another game was called “Questions and 
Answers.” It is mentioned in an old book 
with the title “Round About our Coal Fire,” 
published in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It perhaps perished from its very 
inquisitiveness, for the commander could 
oblige his subjects to answer any lawful 
question he might put to them, under the 
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player, and the excitement of the game -con- 
sisted in each person vying or betting on the 
goodness of his own hand. A pair, of royal 
aces was the best hand — from this the game 
is also known as Pair Royal — and , then .the 
other cards according to their order. ; The 
modern game most resembling it is: ^Com- 
;;:.me.rce.” ■■■■,. 

Noddy. 

Another game was “Nodd}^'’ which was 
in great request at this season. In an old 
work Father Christmas is represented as 
speaking to his children of the games of 
that time, and says, leave them wholly 
to my eldest son ‘‘Nodd^q” whom, during 
his minority, 1 commit to the custody of a 
pair of knaves and one and thirty.” “Poor 
Richard's Almanack” for 1755 ^^olices the 
game thus : — 

Some folks at dice and cards do sit, 

To lose their money and their wit ; 

And when the game of cards is past, 

They fail to at Noddy at the last. 

Ruff. 

One more card game played w^as “Ruff,” 
otherwise known as “Cross Ruff,” “Double 
Ruff,” and “Trump.” This game was an 
ancient form of whist, 'and played hy two 
against two or three against three. This 
practice, as well as others, is alluded to in 
another quotation from “ Poor Robin’s 
Almanack,” 1693 : — 

Christmas to hungry stomachs gives relief, 

With mutton, pork pies, pasties, and roast beef, 
And men at cards spend many idle hours, 

At loadum, whisk, cross ruff, and all fours. 

Until the reign of Henry VII. the people of 
England had enjoyed immunity from inter- 
ference with regard to the use of playing 
cards, but this monarch enacted a statute 
prohibiting the apprentices from indulg- 
ing in tiie game, except during\ the-- 
Christmas holidays, and then' only 'tvhile 
under the roof cjf their respective nia.sters. ■■ 
This was confirmed with due severity by 
Hemy VIII, Repression of national sports ■■ 
must, however, necessarily be transitory, 
and as each generation passed away .the^ -' 
love of cards was transmitted in succession. 
They became an indispensable adjunct to 
Christmas entertainments, and the Squire of’" 
Queen Anne’s time possessed, we are to IT, an 
almost superstitious regard for cards, never 
■playing till the festive season came round, 
and Then the family pack was produced 


from the mantel-piece with due solemnity. 
Stevenson, an old writer of Charles thC: 
Second’s time, says: “The country maid’ 
leaves half her market, and must be sent 
again if she forgets a pack of cards on 
Christmas Eve,” 

Dun in the Mire. 

A diversion that caused much frolic was 
“Dun in the Mire,” and was played thus 
A log of wood representing “bun,” or the 
cart horse, was brought into the middle of 
the room. Then a cry was raised that “Dun 
has stuck in the mire,” and two of the com- 
pany went to puli him out, either with or 
without ropes. These called others to their 
assistance^ till the whole company, perhaps, 
were making a great show of lifting and 
pulling, the merriment really arising from 
the sly efforts of each to let the log fall on 
his neighbour’s toes. Old writers often men- 
tion the game, and our great dramatist, in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” act i, scene 4, makes 
Mercutio say to Romeo : 

Tut, dun’s the mouse, the constable’s o\vn word, 

If thou art dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire. 

Handy Dandy. -- 

“Handy Dandy” was a simple game. One 
of the party concealed something in his 
hand ; if his friend guessed rightly in which 
hand it was he won the article, if wrongl3Hie 
lost an equivalent. This is a schoolboy game 
now-a-days, but it was sufficiently important 
then to be noticed by Piers Plowman, by 
Brown in his Pastoral, who tells us how 
“boys with pibbles play at handy dand3q” 
and in “King Lear,” act 4, scene 6, Shake- 
peare alludes to it when he makes King 
John say to Gloucester : “Look with thine 
ears — see how yond justice rails upon yond 
simple thief. Hark, in thine ear ; change 
places; and, handy dand^q which is the 
justice, which is the thief?” 

Shoeing the Wild Mare. 

Herrick mentions another game, “Shoeing 
the Wild Mare,” about the precise nature 
of which antiquarians differ. Brand, in his 
“Popular Antiquities,” sa3rs that “it appears 
the wild mare was simply a 3?^outh so-called, 
who was allowed a certain start, and who 
was pursued by his or her companions with- 
the object of being shod if he, or she, did 
. not 'Succeed in outstripping them.” Most 
likely the shoeing was done in some rough' 
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fashion, but this is Hetrick’s allusion to M 

it : Another ; 

Christmas sports, the wassail bowl, very populai 

Of blind man’s buff, and of the care , , - . ^ 

That vounff men have to shoe the mare. ““7 ‘ 

- thetr findm! 

Cap local feeiinj 

Another game, more difficult one would 

think tv.-o centuries ago than now, was InnHs nn 
*^CLip in which one gave a word or P 

line to which another had to find a rhyme on V . 
pain of forfeit. This pastime, sometimes , ' 

called ‘C^eiito Rhymes/’ is capable of afford- 
Ing in modern times a veiyr great amount of 
amusement when material is plentiful. -nla^ 

The Game of Goose. ^ pi^.s 

For the cliiidren there was introduced in seemly thin^ 

h3”gone days the game of ‘‘^Goose.’’ Gold- “because he 
smith has, in his ‘‘\Deserted Village” : a^t the Lore 

'fhe pictures framed for ornament and UvSe, prayes with 

The twelve good rules, the R.oyal Game of Goose, Besides a’ 

Strutt says in his “English ' Games and themselves v 
Pastimes” that it was played by two persons, stealing,” an 
'although it readily adnoitted of many more, whilst amor 
and was well calculated to make the ^mung considering 
people sharp at reckoning the sum of twm festive perioc 
given numbers. The table was about the 21st, to St. 
size of a sheet almanack, and %vas divided must have bt 
into sixty-two compartments, arranged in relief from 
spiral form, writh a large open space in the ing on a lar, 
centre marked with the number 63, the other pected anc€ 
compartments being numbered from i to 6z, stories, pract 
inclusive. The game w^as played with two tables, all c 
dice, each player throwing in turn, and mentioned in 
marking with a counter wdiatever number — December 
the dice cast up. Thus, if there %vas a four house of moi 
and a five, he marked nine, and so on till the having lost 
game was completed. The number 63 had expressly on 
to be reached exactl}^ and should the pla3^er have “none 
exceed it he had to reckon back and throw lutings, nor 
again in his turn, ports?* 

Blind Man’s Buff. ■ Gambling 

“Blind Man*s Buff,” if learned folks speak amusem.ent a 
true, may claim a vast antiquity. The first alluded to i 
blind man, it is said, was Polyphemus, the bling of the 
cave-dwelling giant whom Ulysses met on public, at th 
his wanderings, and who ate Ulysses’ men. Palace, notor 
Thereafter, as all schoolboy's ought to know, lasted down 
Ulysses made the giant drunk, and pushed by whom it 
out his one ejre with a pointed stick. 'Then was one of 
the first blind man’s buff began. ' Ulysses ' Porter in thos 
and his men had to get out. of the cave, etc., for the 
They did it by fastening themselves under ' cards, dice, 1 
the bellies of 'the, giant’s sheep, one man to ' keep an open 
each sheep, and? as the giant^ortly felt the ?for all come] 
sheep’^ backs, they all won safe- away?'?',. 'family' downy 
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MAKING THE BAD CHILD GOOD 


A baci child is a problem which con- 
cerns not only the family and the 
immediate neighbourhood in which 
it livesj but, as it forms the axis upon which 
the future of the nation revolves', it is a 
problem for the people at large to consider. 
■' The little one, being the man or woman 
of tomorrow, constitutes the most valuable 
asset of a nation. An eminent authority upon 
children, a man who has spent the best part 
of his life in studying bo3rs and girls, has 
gone to the length of pronouncing that 
the child is not only the most inestimable 
asset of a nation, but is the State itself. 
Naturally, it is of paramount importance 
that a nation should look after the edu- 
cation and training of its normal children ; 
endeavor to correct the bad child and 
implant within him the germ of goodness ; 
and, so far’ as is possible,, even make the 
defective child a useful member of society. 
The relative importance of the child to 
human society renders the making of a 
bad child good the most momentous ques- 
tion of the day. 

, A bad child is often compared to a weed 
in the garden. Weeds, though they ruffle 
the temper of the gardener and bring upon 
themselves the fate of being stamped out 
of existence, yet have their uses, as' present- 
day science is daily demonstrating. The 
bad child, likewise, is not an entirely 
barren proposition. Victor Hugo realized 
this fact years ago when he made Jean 
Valjean, the hero of his novel, Les Miserabksj 
deliver a honiii5r upon the characteristics 
of the nettle. According to him, the young, 
tender shoots of this noxious weed made 
excellent greens. It was only %vheii the 
branches grew old and tough that it became 
a pest to mankind. Thereby Victor Hugo 
plainly indicated that if the bad human;; 
phild is taken in hand during the formative i 
period of its life, its faults can be corrected.!; 
and it^ can be rendered a useful member I 
society* This'' is 'a dictupi which - the|; 
.^paftding, science of socioiogy J,s more* 


and more firmly establishing, and which is 
enlisting the closest attention of all intelli- 
gent men and women of the civilized world. 
There are those who resent the com- 
parison of a bad child with a garden weed. 
They assert that a bad child is merely a 
flower that has been left to grow as it 
would, and has ended by reverting to a 
wild state. Proper attention will bring 
it back to^ its state of perfection and 
beauty. They declare that there is no such 
thing as a bad child. What is commonl}' 

• called a bad boy or girl is merely a child 
.which, through lack of proper parental 
■training and good environments, has revert- 
;ed to a state of semi-barbarism. Loving, 
watchful, tender care will make it as' fine- 
in character as though, it never had merited 
the' name ‘‘bad^k . , , ■ 

Hitherto society has preferred'. to weed , 
out the bad child rather than engage itself 
in making it good. The delinquent and 
the defective child has been allowed to 
grow as it might, and, when developed 
to manhood or womanhood, it showed the 
least inclination to fall away from social 
regulations, it has been visited with Mrs. , 
Grundy^s ire and sent to jail, and sometimes 
to the hangman. The worst part of the 
old way of dealing with delinquent children 
lay in the fact that, though punishing them 
as criminals for alleged crimes, society was 
not content with the punishment, but con- 
tinued to brand them as outcasts when 
they emerged from jail, after having paid . 
the price of their folly, thus making it 
impossible for them to be anything but 
bad, so long as, they lived. 

This was a pre-eminently short-sighted 
policy, and the enlightened communities 
are today waking up to realize its banes. 
The building and' imaintaining of gaols 
costs money* Besides, the bad ’child,’ like 
the ' weed, ^goes to. seed and breeds abim- ' 
dantly of its kind* Thus society, ’ under" 
the , ,,old ^ regime, not only taxed ' itself to 
guarantee . the living , expenses ' of bad mem- . 
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bers %vhicli it consigned to peiiitenti3.ries 
and significantly failed in making them use- 
ful citizens; but also directly contributed 
toward the propagation of more criminals 
by permitting bad cliildren to contaminate 
others^ and by imprisoning the little ones 
who had committed some slight^ depreda- 
tions, along with hardened criminals, thus 
submitting them to an influence which was 
mephitic, and which never failed to taint 
their entire afterlife. 

Society, within the past decade, has come 
to realize that it is infinitely cheaper to 
conduct a reformatory than to keep up a 
jail, still cheaper to keep the bad child 
out of reformatories and appoint a pro- 
bation officer who will help it to overcome 
temptation, and by sane guidance arid 
counsel, assist it over the rough places in 
life, engender in it healthy habits of body 
and mind, de\'elop its normal appetites 
and discourage abnormal tastes; and by 
securing the co-operation of its parents in 
making it a valuable member of society, 
not only save the child from crime, but 
also materially contribute to the moral 
and material uplift of the parents or legal 
guardians of the child. For the probation 
officer often is obliged to take in band 
the educating of the parents along hygienic 
and aesthetic lines in order to make it 
possible for them to provide an environ- 
ment that will be beneficial to their child, 
and thus, in uplifting the child, the family 
and the entire neighbourhood is uplifted. 

In child saving propaganda it is more 
and more being learned that it is a perilous 
thing to put the bad boy or girl in an insti- 
tution and thus permit it to become insti 
tutionaiized. Bad boys and girls who grow 
up in a charitable establishment live auto- 
matic lives. When the time comes for them 
to leave the institution, they find themselves 
at sea, utterly unable to man their barge 
of life. It is difficult for them to dissociate 
themselves from the routine and regulations 
of the institution, to break habits of depend- 
ence and to take themselves in hand and 
independently set out in life. 

These banes of institutionalism make it 
imperative upon the child saver to endeavor 
to make the bad child good without 
removing it from the paternal roof. Or, if 
removal from the parental home is found 
necessary, to transplant theiittle one^to the 


home of some conscientious, kind-hearted 
and intelligent persons who will act as 
foster-parents to it and co-operate with the 
probation ofB.cer appointed by the State to 
work for the regeneration of the unregene- 
rate one. 

The probation idea was evolved in the 
United States of America and it is there 
that it can be seen in operation in its highest 
and best forms, although today it has been 
copied by practically eveiw enlightened 
nation interested in saving the child of 
today in order to provide a splendid man- 
hood and womanhood for tomorrow. The 
Juvenile Court had its inception in the 
brain of a Chicago woman, Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower. She interested the members of 
the Chicago Woman's Club in the idea, and 
their support led to the enactment of the 
Juvenile Court Law, largety through the 
efforts of the late Judge Harvey B. Hurd, 
who has been called the Father of the 
Juvenile Court. The development of the 
idea has received a great deal of attention 
throughout the United States, notably of 
Judge Ben. B. Lindsa}?-, who has made his 
Juvenile Court at Denver, Colorado, the 
Model Court of its kind in the world. 

The idea of the Juvenile Court is to 
remove the child who is going wrong 
entirely from the taint of the jail, and treat 
it as a child rather than as a criminal. 
Instead of being herded in an ordinar}- jail 
with criminals of every description who 
would teach it to do things it never would 
have dreamed of without being contaminated 
by them, the little one who has committed 
a depredation, perhaps only in childish 
play rather than from viciousness, is taken 
to a Juvenile Home, where onty children 
are cared for. Here it is kept until the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court can look into its 
case and judge what is the best thing to do 
for it. More than likely it is placed under 
the care of a probation officer and sent back 
home to be cared for by the parents : but, 
if after repeated trials, the child still fails to 
reform, then it is sent to an industrial school 
where it will be subjected to the necessary 
discipline and at the same time will be 
taught a useful trade. At the industrial 
school the child is considered as an indi- 
vidual rather than as one of a common 
herd, to be treated all alike. It is studied 
carefully, and when it is discovered in what 
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dare to do right. Ask the chpd ; 'Is it right to steah 
do you want to be a thief?’ and he will understand 
you ; but talk to him of jails and the police and he 
will hate you. Our system of dealing with the child 
Is based on force and violence. We must remember 
that fear of a policeman never yet made a bad child 
good. I do not try to make a bad child good. I 
show him that I do not wish to harm him, but to help 
him. As we strengthen the rights of the child we 
add to our national wealth.” 

These words spoken by Judge Lindsay 
are pregnant with potent good for society. 
They contain the nucleus of what the world 
today knows about child saving. The 
problem of child saving, when boiled down, 
resolves itself into the fact that the child 
is not bad because of innate badness, but 
merely through coming in contaminating 
contact with badness around it. Badness 
with the child is not inherent. It is rather 
incidental. The judge therefore exhorts : 
^‘Do not prosecute the child ; prosecute the 
adult who helps degrade the child.’’ Suiting 
the action to the words, Judge Lindsay 
prosecutes the mother who permits her 
to read cheap, trashy novels that tend 
to degeneration ; and punishes the father 
who sends his son to a liquor shop to buy 
drink for him and thus places him on the 
highway that leads to drunkenness, dis- 
grace and death. Likewise he prosecutes 
the bar-tender who, goaded by- greed, sells 
wine to a child of tender years who has 
been sent by^ its parents on the mission to 
secure it for them. The fault primarily 
lies with the adult, and they^ are responsible 
for it — not the child. 

What the Juvenile Court is doing today 
is merely to take the bad boy or girl out 
of the clutches of the law — for clutches they 
are, in every sense of the word — and place 
it in the hands of a child-doctor — one who, 
through intelligence and training, has the 
ability as well as the inclination to trace 
the causes of the child’s delinquency and 
irrectitude and help fashion a new character, 
filled- with goodness. The Juvenile Court 
is- laying emphasis on the fact that each ■ 
child’s case should be judged on individual 
merits, and that the judge shall take the 
time and pains to investigate the history of 
each child and its parents and should 
change the environments of the young one 
so as to give it an opportunity to five a 
decent, straightforward Hie. The judge is 
the father — the preceptor of the erring little 
.one, rather than the magistrate. . , 


direction its talent seems to lie, it is trained 
along lines that will bring out all the good 
that is latent in it. At the same time the 
bad qualities are starved out for lack of 
expression. 

The probation syj'stem constitutes the 
central idea of the Juvenile Court, and the 
functions of a probation officer are many. 
The delinquent child is Intrusted to his care, 
and the law gives him authority?- over the 
small charge which exceeds even that of 
the parents themselves. He looks after the 
conduct of the little one and makes regular 
reports to the Court regarding its behaviour. 
He persuades it to lead a moral and upright 
life. He decides as to whether or not the 
parental home is a healthy’ environment 
for the child. He has the power, backed 
by an order of the Court, to take away? the 
child from parents who are incapable, for 
any? reason, of bringing it up properly. It 
is his duty to select fosterparents for the 
child or place it in an institution. If he finds 
that he can improve the surroundings of the 
child by uplifting the parents, he sets in to 
do this. But in all his work he never loses 
sight of the fact that the saving of the child 
is his prime duty% and that the child belongs 
as much, if not more, to the State than to 
its own parents. 

Judge Lindsay? recently remarked : ‘‘When 
parents and the State do their full duty 
toward the child, there will no longer be 
any use for the Juvenile Court but so 
long as it happens that children are born 
to parents who are inefficient to take care 
of them and develop them into law-abiding 
and useful citizens, it is imperative that the 
y?oung boy? and girl charged with crime 
should be rescued from the ordinary court 
and from the usual punishment — a term in 
jail— -and tried by? a Juvenile Court Judge, 
as a; child, and not as a criminal— a Judge- 
who^ will be eager to give the child the 
chance to outgrow its badness and become 
■ good citizen. 

The whole fabric of the Juvenile Court 
is based on the idea that a delinquent or 
an erring child should be treated as a child 
and not as a confirmed criminaL Judge 
Lindsay says : 

^ 'All cliildren are entitled to chilliood. The question 
IS not, what is best for the law, but what is best for 
^ me child. , Correct the child as a child 'and not as a 
• cnminal. My duty is to make the child a good citizen j 
-ana I tty to -.teach the child to want to do right, to. 
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“Yes, Jedge.” 

“Alone ?” 

“Yes, Jedge.” 

“Well, shake on . it. There ! Good by, 
Jim, and when you get to Golden write me 
a letter that you have arrived. Shake, Jim.” 

The boy shakes hands with the judge 
and reports himself, unattended, at the 
Industrial School, where he is kept away 
from temptation and his mind occupied in 
learning some occupation. 

The first time Judge Lindsay sent a bad 
boy to Golden alone, "without the protection 
of a guard, he has admitted, himself, that 
he trembled as to the outcome. Everyone 
connected with his court, and the newspaper 
reporters present, thought he had gone mad. 
The bo}’- he was dealing with was consi- 
dered one of the most desperately bad boys 
in Denver. Judge Lindsay had made every 
effort to save him, but so far nothing had 
availed, and he found it necessary to send 
him to Golden. The happy thought struck 
him to put the boy on his honor, and let 
him make the trip alone, without sending 
an officer along to guard him as if he was 
a prisoner. He hoped by this means _ to 
stir the latent manhood in the lad and bring 
out the best in him. In fear and trembling 
he awaited word from the Industrial School 
as to whether the boy had reported there 
or not — everyone said that he would skip 
out and steal the money that had been 
given him by the judge to pay his fare to 
the school. To every one’s surprise, and to 
the great relief of Judge Lindsay, the young- 
ster, proud of the trust that had been placed 
in him, reported at the school with his pa- 
pers, and served out his time. Since then, 
Judge Lindsay has adopted this plan exclu- 
sively, and out of the hundreds of boys he 
has sent to Golden without police guard, not 
one has proved untrue to the trust the Judge 
has reposed in him. 

In cases where kindly treatment has 
failed to make a bad child good, it has 
often been found that the irrectitude pro- 
ceeded from physical rather than moral 
causes. In such cases, under the direction 
of the Juvenile Court, surgical operations 
have been performed in order to rid the 
child of the physical abnormality and 
thus remove the cause of the moral derilict- 
ness. . A' ; London surgeon recently per-r 
formed an operation of ,, this kind. It 


will IS more and more oeing aemonstratea 
and a humane and inteliigent treatment 
for the child of tender years is being ad- 
vocated. Judge Lindsay, more than any 
other single individual, has contributed 
this sane method of handling erratic and 
so-called criminally inclined children. Judge 
Lindsay is himself a boyish-looking man, 
five feet five inches tail. He has hazel eyes, 
a large, well-rounded forehead, full at the 
temples. His head is high over the ears 
and his chin is vshort below the lips.’® Persua- 
siveness without seeming to sermonize" is 
the most developed trait in his character. 
He talks simply, tersely. He approaches 
the boyish charge with : ' 

‘‘Come, Jim, you were out on good be- 
'haviour.-' Let me see, I let you off twice, 
didn’t I 

“Yes, Jedge.” 

“I was good to you, wasn’t I ?” 

“Yes, -sir, Jedge, yer Honor.” 

“I gave you your chance, Jim, didn’t I ? 
And don’t you think now — come, honest ! — • 
that you ought to go to the Industrial School 
at Golden Come, be honest !” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Golden is the place for you, Jim. You 
are too weak ; you can’t keep out of bad 
company ; it’s your ruin. Aint it so?” 

“Yes/Jedge.’*’ 

“De gang’s got you, Jim, an’ its a bad 
bunch to train with. When you come out 
of Golden, you’ 11 be a new boy. I’m going 
to ask you to go to Golden, on yonx honor, 
just to please me, Jim,” 

“Yes, Jedge.” 

“And here are your papers. Now, listen. 
If you want to run away, Jim, and throw 
away the papers, all right ; but if you want 
to please me, you’ll go yourself, alone, and 
report to the keeper at the Industrial School, 
Will you go?” 

^ “Yes, Jedge,” 

“Take the car at the corner, Court House 
Square, and change at Mining Exchange— 
the electric connects with the steam .'train 
in the bottoms,— and -so to the industrial 
school. Will you go?”, 

* The nainc of a suburb of Denver, Colorado. Here/ the 
.jijdiistiiai school connected withthe juFenileCohrtof PenVefc 
over w,hlch Judge ilndsa-y presides, is situated. V.- 
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that a boy of good family, who had ^ always - to him for a careful examination* The 
been surrounded by the best possible in- surgeon conceived the notion that something 
Alienees, suddenly began to show evil, even might be the matter with the boy’s brain, 
brutal, instincts.^ Everything that his pa- and having made a thorough examination 
rents and his friends could do to stop his of his head, he thought he had found the ’ 
wicked tendencies was of no avail, when, seat of the evil. Under his direction the 
finally, some one suggested that the trouble boy was taken to a hospital where a part 
might be one that a physician or surgeon of his skull was removed. In a fe%v days 
could cure. he was taken back to his parents, com- 

Thereupon a wellknown surgeon was pletely cured, 
consulted, who asked that the boy be sent Indo-American. 
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F ew errors have been productive of so kind. The trader is in no hurry to buy* 
much mischief as the common assump- The peasant is at a disadvantage. He 
tion that there is a fixed science of parts with his goods at the lowest price- 
economics, holding good for all countries level to which he can be reduced. lih 
and all communities at the same time. loss^ however^ is the shopkeeper's gain. 

The fact is, that Political Economy as it Now what was the whip that drove the 
has been formulated, up to the present, is farmer into market? Behind him stood the 
based on nothing but the principles of tax-collector, requiring payment in coin, 
exchange. It is little more, at bottom, than If taxes were levied in kind, the pressing 
the economics of trade — and this for the necessity to raise a certain amount of money 
best of all possible reasons, that it has been by a certain day, might be averted, and 
laid down by trading nations, and visual- the peasant might choose his own time for 
ised from the trader’s point of vie%v. selling. But as long as taxes are taken 

In a peasant country, however, the trader’s in cash onl}-, he must raise the amount at 
view is not only out of place ; it Is posi- any sacrifice, in a given time. Thus he has 
tively harmful. The interests of farmer to sell^ at selling-price, which is ahvays loiv, ■ 
and shopkeeper are often sharply opposed. But when he faces the collector of taxes, he 
Let us picture again the fertile valleys has to pay at buying-price, which is uniform 
which give birth to the peasant community, and high. The net result, therefore, to 
The need of tools, of pottery, and of cloth- the peasant, is a loss • on every transaction, 
iug,— together with the intensive character Out of this accumulating loss, he has to 
of the labour required on the fields, which build up his fortunes. 

limits ■ the area of the farmer’s estate, — ■ Here is a capital instance of the anta- ' 

cause the agricuitural units to inhere in a gonism between the Economics of . the 
^network of industrialised villages. Between Trader and those pf the Peasant-. The 
■farms and villages, almost all transactions translation from exchange in kind to' barter 
ean be carried bn in kind. Money is for coin is absolutely fatal to any agricul- , 
scarcely a ' necessity. Food is paid for tural commonwealth, and for this reasson, 
-practically in' labour. ’ The bargain struck that it means selling at the lowest value, 
is ‘of _ mutual 'service. We see this, in the ■ and paying at the highest . 

small ^ towns of manj^ native states to-day, '' We' might -go further, and see what it 
At the distant crossing of the highways,;, means for the peasant, when the price,, of 
hpwever, sits phe trader with his money-' grain is' high in the market A high, price 
hagt '-Here comes 'the peasant,, writh .his/' for grain means ' hh'WA.ts that the supfily is 
|rdin.and;'foods|tuffs to barter for coin. ' Irie-'i short. 'A- low price ,for gram means on the' . 
pomes on;a;_market-day, with 'Others rif his';:' confrary’'th^ to be hade.' 
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Those who have seen a famine district 
know that when the supply of grain is 
short, and the price high, it is not only 
the distant, townsfolk, but even the farmers 
themselves, who are effectively poorer. Under 
present trading conditions, therefore, even 
when the trader is driven to pay a high 
price to the peasant, this high price does 
not connote prosperity for the agricultural 
commonwealth. On the contrary, it means 
any degree of impoverishment, up to actual 
famine. 

This is a point on which It is necessary 
to be very clear, as language is at present 
created by persons saturated with the trader’s 
outlook, and this leads to much confusion 
of thought. In America, for instance, apples 
lie rotting -under the trees. They are not 
collected, because labour is dear, transport 
is dear, and the farmer cannot command 
a price that would make the outlay worth- 
while. This waste is, of course, extremely 
regrettable, but we in India know a pro- 
blem that is a good deal more acute. As 
long as he has the apples, the farmer and 
his household are effectively rich, for they 
have possession of food. It is only in a 
commercial sense that they are suffering 
from poverty. Now it is a good deal better 
to be effectively prosperous, though com- 
mercially poor, than to live in a country- 
side which has been drained and stripped 
by adjacent railways till a single bad season 
raises the value of food almost to its weight 
in silver ! 

How riecessaty it is to form clear mental 
images, when dealing with such questions, 
and how rare is the ability to do this, was 
brought vividly to my mind, when I heard 
a prominent politician state that Govern- 
ment ought not to collect uniform taxes 
from year to year, but ought to levy a larger 
amount when g7^ain fetches a high price^ and 
less when it is lower III 

Nothing more perversely wrong than this 
could well be imagined. A trader, of course, 
believes that he who sells his commodity 
at a high price grows rich : because his own 
type of prosperity is to be measured in coin, 
and the statement holds good for himself. 
The very reverse, however, is true of the 
farmer, whose grains and foods are raised in 
money-value, only by their scarcity. ^ And 
if a. Government be compelled to take one 
■.point of view into account,' to the .exciusibh' 


, of another, it is surely better that it should 
ignore the shopkeeper, than that ^it should 
ignore the peasant. The organisation of 
finance in an agricultural country ought 
rather to base itself on the economic in- 
terests of the commonwealth of producers, 
than on the need to replenish the distribu- 
tor’s till. 

The same economic fallacy which assumes 
that money is wealth, leads to the desire 
to multiply ports and raiiwa 3 rs, and to turn 
peasants into cotton-growers, jute-growers, 
tea, coffee, indigo, or sugar-growers, instead 
of actual bond fide farmers. The peasant 
who grows a crop for commerce is merely a 
rural appanage of the shopkeeper. He is not 
a true peasant at all. Farmers and planters 
are not the same. Money is not always 
wealth : it Is often poverty. "Thk necessaries 

OF LIFE ARE ALWAYS WEALTH. 

The foundation-stone of a sound system 
of peasant economics is that each farm 
should produce all that is needful for its 
own maintenance, and that only for foreign 
luxuries should a small margin of its produce 
have to be bartered for coin. When the 
taste for foreign luxuries grows strong in an 
agricultural people, ruin is already at their 
doors. The importance of trade spells death 
to the peasant commonwealth. 

It would appear, then, that the interests 
of the Trader and of the Peasant are often 
antagonistic. There is in fact no cheap and 
easy Science of Political Economy, — 
forming a kind of Statesman’s Ready 
Reckoner, — as we have hitherto been apt 
to suppose. On the contrary, those out- 
standing ranges of generalisation, which 
looked from a distance so uniformly well- 
established and clear, are apt, on a nearer 
approach, to turn into very evident optical 
illusions, whose apparent stability was due 
only to a particular point of view. False- 
hood is always mischievous, and rarely more 
so than here ; but perhaps the best way to 
attack it is to trace it back to the self- 
interest that originated it, and thus under- 
mine the whole structure. 

Even the compilation of a system of 
Peasant Economics would not exhaust 
economic truth. For the fundamental 
civilisations are manifold, and each has its 
own interests and its oWn needs, .while all 
are. inherent in a common nationa:! hpme. 
^'TThe-work oFthe farmer is ; necessarily limF'-;. 
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ted in its area. This leads to the strictly 
bounded field, fenced in and ditched and 
irrigated. The^problem of the peasant, in 
other words, is intensive. The very opposite 
is the case of the shepherd. For the good 
of the animals he breeds, he must have wide 
grazing“ 1 ands, hence communal possession 
and institutions. A pasture becomes ex- 
hausted, and the tribe must move on. A 
nomadic civilisation at once. This is a 
system that will give rise easily to despotic 
systems of Government, for the rule of the 
chief of the tribe must necessarily be abso- 
lute, both when settled and on the march. 
The peasant-state, on the other hand, tends 
to be democratic and parliamentary. The 
interests of pastoral and agricultural com- 
munities, of shepherd and peasant, are apt 
to be different though entwined. But the 
same considerations apply in both cases, 
when we would compare them with the 
trader. Money does not necessarily mean 
wealth to the shepherd, any more than to 
the peasant. Nor does want of money 
necessarily mean poverty. Yet money is 
the shop-keeper's only standard of value, 
and such statements are too hard for him. 

According to the clearest thinkers on the 
subject, there are six basic civilisations, 
those of the peasant, the shepherd, the fisher, 
the hunter, the forester, and the miner. 
Each of these has its own institutions, 
ideals and needs. The city is merely the 
meeting place of the six, and their point of 
contact with the world beyond. There is 
no such thing as progress for any country, 
except on terms of going back and re- 
enforcing the basic communities and their 
systems. To emphasise the cities and add 
constantly to their power, is merely to assist 
in the process of exploitation. For w^-hile 
the city, in an organic state of power and 
development, is a source of strength and 
wellbeing to the rural civilisation, the 
city overgrown or over-po^verful is a disease 
in the body politic of the most morbid 
type, like cancer or plague. To tr3r to 
prevent such overgrowth of the city, how-' 
ever, governmental interference by methods 
of repression would be merely childish. 
Can a cancer be removed by anyone who 
happens, to see it, with the first knife that 
is‘ picked up? The only w^ay to lessen ’the 
pyergrowth ^ of : cities is, not -to check one 
ortty ' to oreate another; but to strengthen 


the prosperity of the rural area, strength-^ 
ening this, it must be remembered, in ever3y 
case in- its own way, and with due regard 
to its type— whether fisher, peasant, she-: 

pherd or what not. 

Where the city is identified entirely wdth 
the interests of the shopkeeper, the trader, 
or (in its highest terms) the financier, and 
given an unchecked preponderance of 
opportunity for growth, it is difficult to 
see what is to stop the career of a country 
towards ruin. As an example of this, we 
have only to look at some of the countries 
of Western Europe. In England, villages 
are falling into decay. Farms are lapsing 
from cultivation. The cities are growdng 
daily, by the drifting in of people from the 
country to seek employment in those great 
hives of manufactures called factories. 
These manufactures represent the interests 
of the shopkeeper. Their raw material is 
drawn from the distant parts of the earth, 
and their finished products are distributed 
to the banias of the whole world. By laxvish 
expenditure on technical schools, the 

English cities are striving to repair the 
losses to human skill wdiich have been 
occasioned by the decay of the old manual 
crafts, with their hereditary guilds. But 
they bid fair soon to be cities without any 
home supply of food behind them, and wffiat 
is man without grain ? In other words, real 
progress would lie, for England, in turning 
back upon the civilisation of wdieat-farms 
and grazing-farms, not in encouraging the 
growth of social tumours. 

Scotland was once a country in wffiich 
the main significance of the city lay in the 
fact that it contained the school and college. 
These drew their scholars from the thinly 
scattered rural population of the whole 
country. To-day, this population has been 
largely evicted, in order to throw their 
holdings into the parks and shooting-areas 
of men of wealth. The retired financier 
likes, in his old age, to become the hunter : 
it is therefore of importance to him that 
the wild animals should have every op- 
portunity of breeding in comfort and se- 
curity. Equal privileges for man do not 
seem so necessary. ' 

In. , cities like Lucknow, Benares, or 
Amritsar, as they were in the age's of their 
prigin,. the interests of distribution could 
not override thOvSe of the ^ Beighbouring ' ' 
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true mdicator of wealth. We must at all 
costs distinguish between commercial esti*- 
mates of well-being and effective prosperity. 

[ For the classification of the six funda- 
mental civilisations in opposition to an age 
of finance, I am indebted to the teachings 
of Prof. Patrick Geddes, popularising Dr. 
Play. For the use made of this classifi- 
cation, I am of course responsible. ] 

Nivebita of Rk.-V, 


producers. The mediaeval city, m this' 
respect, alwa^rs differs ' from the modern. 
We have only to look at Bombay or Cal- 
cutta, in order to learn the elements of the 
contrast. We live in an age of finance, an 
age saturated with the standards and supers- 
titions of finance, and if we would see 
clearly, the first fallacy that we must be 
rid of, is the current assumption that price 
always connotes value, or that money is a 
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upon a new era, that her heart throbs in new 
vigour, that her pulse beats with new life,' 
Some of us have been led to believe that 
she is within sight of the promised land,, 
that she will ere long be safe in a haven 
which the warring elements vainly assail. 
Such a day shall, no doubt, be a glorious 
millennium for India, a day wistfully look- 
ed forward to by all true-hearted Indians. 
For our own part, we cannot be so morbidly 
pessimistic as to be slow to dream of such a 
day, but ours is a dreaming not quite in 
accord with the dreaming that ordinarily 
dominates. 

It cannot be gainsaid that when an en- 
slaved nation wakens to life the most glori- 
ous thing that powerfully fascinates it is 
political liberty. The pangs of slavery seem 
then to be abominable and political emanci- 
pation captivates the national fancy. Such 
an eager and heart-felt hankering after 
political emancipation is quite natural and 
is one of the most reliable indications of a 
dawning life. The absence of such a desire 
bodes national death ; for history records 
that nothing stirs a nation so powerfully as 
love of freedom. Freedom has in all ages 
won the unstinted homage of the master- 
spirits of every nation and bards have sung 
her glory and martyrs worshipped her with 
their precious blood. The rise of a party 
of upholders of absolute, unqualified freedom, 
heralds the coming of a bright era of 
national life and those who demur to their 
creed ignore one of the most prominent 
psychological laws that bear sway no less 
^over the national mind than over the indi- 
vidual. The desire of freedom stirs as 
powerfully in the breast of the Moderate as 
in that of the Nationalist. The manifold 
sufferings of the Indian nation prey upon 
the heart-strings of a genuine Indian, 
Moderate or Nationalist. But all. the apparent ^ 
brawls between the Moderate and the Nation- 
alist ' relate to their practical methods of 
procedure. The creeds of the two parties 
'.are divergent on the face of them, but, in 
our-opinion, they are essentially the same. 
Instead of discussing the creeds^ which is far 
from being the aim of the present paper, we 
'Shall confine' ourselves to a lew things deserv- 
ihg of the attention of both the parties. ~ - 

‘"A ■ careful obsein-^er wvill not fail to notice 
■ that our country, although it has been ‘in-: a''. 

; ‘ 'qf ' "subjugatibn fox hundreds ; of yearsj^ ' ' 


has nevertheless felt fro,m time to time the , 
mighty pulsations of new life. I use the 
word ‘mighty’ advisedly ; for the pulsations 
coming in the shape of' social and religious 
reforms, have stirred the national life to its 
depths with a revolutionar}^ force. The 
rise of a Kavir^ a Nanak, a Tukaran during 
the period of Mahomedan subjugation plain- 
ly tells us that there was something in the 
Indian society which was secretly leavening 
its inner life. To all appearance, the Indian 
nation was dead but there flowed among 
the hidden strata of its society healthy 
currents of life. The rise of a Rammohan 
Ray, a Dayananda Saraswati, a Maharshi , 
Devendra Nath Tagore, a Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and of a patriot like Harish Chunder 
Mukerji during the British regime points to 
the fact that India although smitten by sor- 
rows of diverse species retains still an un- 
failing vitality. The above were men of 
whom any civilised nation may well be 
proud, and a countr3r which can give birth 
to such men cannot be irretrievably lost. 
But it seems to us that India though glori- 
fied in the eye of the world by the birth of 
such master-spirits has failed, nevertheless, 
to avail he,rself to the full of the inestimable 
advantages which originated in their phi- 
lanthropic labours. Europe, the mistress of 
the modern civilised world, knows how to 
reap lasting fruits from the self-denial of her 
great men. There rises an obscure man in 
a corner of the country and lifts up his voice 
against social or political iniquities and the 
appreciative nation is not slow to buttress his 
noble cause and when he quits the scene of 
earthly activity his beneficent cause is not 
interred with him but it lives ori from 
age to age vitalising thereby the national 
life and perpetuating his golden memoiry. 
But in India the contrary prevails to a large 
extent. The Indian national life is encrust-, 
ed with an unhealthy conservatism. 'What- 
■ever . makes 'against this conservatism, 
thrives ill here. Although a noble cause in 
Europe does not always command universal 
support" and does not infrequent!)?" meet 
%vith , opposition, there is one marked ■ 

■ trait in the character of the European na- 
tions which, we Indians should endeavour 
to. develop. A European refomi.er ' is. ,not 
'always looked upon as something-; like '.a 
tnessiah. He is liable, to bitter ' 'persecu- 
tion ' and" his ■ life ‘itself is /not always 
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'safe. But the living nations of Europe and 
America kiioiv how to hold fast to a cause 
when they are convinced of its intrinsic 
worth. There are mighty passions at work 
in Europe— passions which ignore the philo- 
sophy of the '‘golden mean’' and^ which 
either end in dreadful carnage or in total 
subversion of human ills. When Theodore 
Parker proclaimed a crusade against Slavery 
his life was in constant peril ; but, undaunted 
by fear of death, he bore bravely on. Strange 
to sa3^ that when the Americans^ \vho had 
opposed him got convinced of the heinousness 
of this barter of human flesh, they joy- 
fully abolished it at an enormous pecuniary 
loss to themselves. We have mentioned 
above that the philanthropic labours of a 
Western reformer live on _from age to age. 
'This requires no - illustration ; but,, if any 
one has doubts as to the accuracjr of this 
statement, he may study the history of 
institutions like the Salvation Arniy ^ of 
. 'General. Booth, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which has covered the whole 
world ,with a network of noble activity and 
' which was originally^ founded by a poor 
apprentice to a' draper and that of the Sisters 
of the Poor. But a noble institution founded 
b}" an Indian reformer seldom strikes deep 
roots. The calumny, persecution and loss 
of money borne by the illustrious social 
reformer Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
for the cause of widow-marriage were great. 
In fact, he was once threatened with assas- 
sination, But the noble structure he had 
raised at such an enormous cost crumbled 
away during his life-time. Persecution and 
opposition he braved with an unexampled 
■fortitude and strove to convince the Pundits 
of Bengal of the sacredness of the cause he 
had espoused. His vast knowledge of the 
shastras bore down all opposition and he 
was led to believe, that he had won a 
‘ victory ; but when the inner conviction 
demanded conformity with the outward ac- 
tion, the . orthodox community held ‘ back. 
How dissimilar to the instance we have 
gathered from the history of the abolition of 
the Slave Trade ! If there are ravages of 
stormy passions in Western countries, there 
are also there the golden harvests of a righte- 
ous zeal* The Western nations have the 
tenacity to hold on to a cause, the self- 
renunciation to' glorify it, the courage to die 
by ■' inches for ’ its ‘success. ' We have^ .the 
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in mamtaining a Widows’ Home, Prof. 
Karve or Mr. Viresalingam Pantulu is 
building the national life. We seriously 
doubt whether their Institutions are reck- 
oned as an essential factor in the develop-- 
ment of the composite national life. Let us 
take the liberty to add one more instance. 
We are going now to speak of a gentle- 
man, unknown to fame and occupying a 
humble though honourable position in 
society, who has been for the last twelve 
years carrying on a most useful public 
work with remarkable zeal and assiduity. 
It is a work for the improvement of the 
poor blind people. The institution he 
maintains is known as Andhasram or 
asylum for the blind and is located at 
58, Elliot Road, Calcutta. The founder 
of this institution is trying in his own way 
to teach its inmates to read and write 
(in the way that the blind are taught to do 
so) and to "do several other kinds of useful 
work which can help them to win their 
bread. But the noble founder on being 
questioned by us if he was sufficiently 
backed by the public sorrowfully answered 
in the negative. This useful institution 
is regarded as a private concern with which 
the liberty-loving Indian nation has little or 
almost nothing to do and it would have 
long ago finished its career had not the 
zeal of its founder been the source of a 
welling vitaHt}^ Is multiplication of ins- 
tances necessary to point out the difference 
between India and Europe? Europe un- 
derstands what is needful to the growth 
of her national life and all-hails it ; we can 
chaffer and chatter about the philosophy 
of nationality but are found wanting when 
weighed in the balance. The gospel of 
action and the philosophy of patriotism are 
as apart from each other as the east is from 
the west. 

Let us consider the present history of 
India. There are a number of institutions 
like those mentioned above which are of 
immense benefit to the country and which 
as we have observed, will probably cease 
‘to live or drag on a miserable existence 
after 'the death of their founders. ■ It is true 
beyond all doubt that there does not flow 
through the country a ceaseless stream of ' 
activity maintained Jn the ' suppression of 
evhs 'that are eating into the yitais of out ; 
fictional ' We ' have’- of. late learned to 


■ look , upon Englishmen as Feringees but it 
seems to us that the Feringees are in several 
respects doing more for India than the 
various races inhabiting it put together. 
Reference has already been made to the 
Societ}^ of the Sisters of the Poor and w^e do 
not desire to speak anything more about it 
in this paper. But every impartial observer 
cannot but acknowledge that the good which 
the Christian missionaries are doing to India 
by diffusing the light of knowledge among 
its masses and its benighted mountainous 
tribes is simply incalculable. We have left 
them in a state of ignorance and superstition 
for several hundred years, but the Christian 
missionaries are going to build a New Indian 
Nation (though necessarily a nation convert- 
ed to foreign ways of life) out of them. In 
saying this we do not lose slight of the fact 
that the growth of a large Christian commu- 
nity will further complicate the Indian poli- 
tical problem ; for Indian Christians are for 
the most part non-patriotic, if not un-patid- 
otic. In short, the s^^stem, order and tenacity 
which prevail in the philanthropic labours 
of a European nation at home are not lack- 
ing to the efficient activities which a number 
of Englishmen are carrying on in the cause 
of the amelioration of India. This is the 
key to their success. They do not under- 
take anything in a haphazard way and give 
it up ere the ultimate object is reached. 
This is an object-lesson which the Feringees 
can teach us. The Indian bureaucracy may 
not be a perfectly convenient machinery and 
may be prone to defying our attempts to set 
it right but the labours of those Englishmen 
and Englishwomen who have consecrated 
themselves to the service of India are simply 
unique in character. 

Let us now revert to the equation men- 
tioned at the outset. How can we solve 
the equation of nationality ? In order to 
answer this question, we must turn for a 
while to history. When I think of the his- 
tory of our country during the last fifty 
years a certain natural phenomenon spon- 
taneously rises in my mind. I feel a pecu- 
liar gratification in comparing the eventful 
history of our country to a vast ocean which 
in' a storm breaks itself into colossal 'waves 
but retains no trace of them when the lull 
comes.',' This country may be likened' to a 
sea' in , which the billows of reform have 
risen high but' which like billows have pass- 
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fertilising powers upon the life and' ^ heart of: 
the entire nation. Unification or rather i 
integration of enthusiasms, of purposes,' of 
activities is the key-stone of national great- 
ness. Social, political and .religious reforms.^ 
must be linked fast They are not to be 
looked upon as separate from one another. 
But in India divorcement of enthusiasms, of 
social reform from political propaganda is 
the canker that eats into the national life. 
In a word, integration of functions which is 
the main feature of all organic life, domi- 
nates the growth of national life also ; for 
national life is pre-eminently organic in con- 
stitution. Most apparently, therefore, the 
power which residing in a nation can knit 
its diverse enthusiasms into a compact 
family, can establish an unbroken unity 
between them and can Ineffaceably stamp 
upon the national consciousness the eternal, 
" i. The signs of immutable verit}^ that in the height of 
a dead animal by the action political zeal, society should not be left to 

itself and that social evils are the first to 
affect the growth of mankind,— the power 
which goes in among the depressed and 
acts as a lever in lifting them up, the power,’ 
in short, which unifies the national life in 
all its different divisions, is that which may 
be called the saving grace of a fallen nation, 
the of the equation of nationality. This 
power is nothing but a burning abhorrence 
of wrong — wrong of every’' description— or, 
in other words, an overmastering sense of 
justice — justice to the lowest of the low— in 
the national mind. If this power comes to 
be realised, the Indian nation will cherish a 
well-balanced indignation of social and 
political disabilities. The Indian nation 
will, in that case, cease to devote three days 
to the discussion of political questions and 
only a few brief hours to the consideration 
of social grievances. If the era of the in- 
tegration of national enthusiasms dawns 
upon this land, the Indian Social Conference 
will awaken as much 'interest as the Indian 
National Congress .and will be as hugely 
thronged. Indeed, .,we have left society 
almost to itself and unless we lay an iron 
grasp upon the ' wrongs which afflict ; It, 
national regeneration' will ^.eve.r , remain 'a 
romantic figment. The, zeal ‘ which is 'wasted,: 
in inveighing against British'’ Power ‘should • 
before , all, be' aimed , at the' ■destruction of' 
the "Demon, that is ' sucking .the life-blood of: 
our society, „ •In the name of God ;wKo is th,e 


ed away for ever. India has brought fourth 
iiumefous enthusiasms but the care to nurse 
them into maturity is conspicuous by its 
absence. If one reform .were, tenaciously 
dune to, the others would follow close 
upon its heels. Take the case of Female 
Education. The well-known Dnnkwater 
Bethune was, in a deep sense of the term, 
the father of Female Education in Bengal, 
but is the college started by him _m a 
quite flourishing condition? I mean, is the 
number of its students highly encouraging? 
The conservatism _ which _we have men- 
tioned in the beginning is at work in 
this respect. In fact, if we knew how to 
clutch firmly the various reforms w^hich 
have from time to time been introduced 
into our countiy, we as a nation could 
have been far above our present help- 
lessness. The enthusiasms of a nation must 
be consolidated if it is to live. The signs of 
life produced in a dead animal by the action 
of galvanism should not be mistaken for the 
real life which is continuous, steady, progres- 
sive and organic. A nation may feel tem- 
porarily inspired by a reformer, but to retain 
that inspiration, to assimilate it, to make it 
an abiding factor in the growth of its charac- 
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Judge of all nations and the Author of all 
righteousness, India should undertake to 
raise the millions of her uneducated women, 
the number of whom in Bengal alone is 

29 ,oo 5 ? 3^4 out of ele- 

vate the countless hordes of her depressed 
people, to shed warmth on the absolutely 
unsunny lives of thousands and thousands 
of her helpless widows.’" These evils sway- 
ing, political liberation is a dream. The 
nation has forged its own chains and itself 
it must break them. The nation has bred 
its own evils and itself it must ^ destroy 
them.. To deplore foreign domination and 
at the same time to shut our eyes to the 
evils that we ourselves have engendered is - 
a luxury of grief. In this most critical 
juncture*" of the national life when we are 
ill able to find out the real good of the 
country/, India must be told what she is 
to do, what her vigorous sons and daughters 
must battle with, must strive against. It is 
the hearty desire of every sensible Indian 
that the youths, who have been enamoured 
of the ideal of National Independence, who 
have been, under the driving power of an 
irresistible impulse, facing perils with a 
bravery undreamed of before, on whom the 
spirit of Nationalism has laid a firm hold, 
and who have learned to ‘dare and die\'\ 
could be told the real wa}^ could be placed 
beyond all possibility of a misuse of energy. 
Who can stamp it upon their zealous hearts 
that national independence is only an or- 
ganic growth, that it develops with the 
development of the inner life of the nation, 
that it cannot be attained ^ by frantic 
attempts at flinging off the British yoke but 
by a healthy development of the composite 
•national life." In fact, it is not foreign rule 
which weighs so heavily upon the breast of' 
the nation (there is no intention on our part 
to ignore its necessary evils) as the time- 
ignored tyranny of society and ^if we are 
able to destroy this social tyranny, if we 
are able to extend legitimate rights ^to 
our women, to preach the gospel of social 
freedom, to the down-trodden communities, 
to fence off the evils of the caste-system and 
to breathe ' new life into the offscourings, 
of the, nation, in short, if we are able to ; 

* 5^,43^,041. out of 24,906, 324 (Hindu only) in 'Bengal a|onc. ' 
The one-year old widows also haye been included. 

.... 'f-, These., were, .the.,, very ...words said , to, , have been,, ,used by a ' 
youngman 'implicated In, the Eanichtollah ‘‘bomb conspiracy.” 
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enthrone and glorify Justice in our own; 
social organisation, we shall earn a peace 
and happiness which no foreign rule can 
seriously hurt. Let India once more edu- 
cate her women as she did in the past, let 
India extend that justice to her depressed 
classes which she is demanding of her 
foreign rulers, let there be a thorough in- 
tegration of her manifold potentialities 
and let society be purged of all evils the 
enormity of which cannot be sufficiently 
described and it is then and then only that 
India will once more shine in her primal 
glory, that India will once more, being 
thus mistress of herself, teach the world 
her noble religion and philosophy. .Let 
not an overwrought zeal of independ- 
ence blind us to the actualities of 
our situation and lead us into bogs 
and marshes like the delusive light of will 
— o’ — the wisp. A vigorous propaganda of 
social reform coupled with political agi- 
tation on strict^ constitutional lines and 
with a revival of indigenous industries is 
sure to usher in a period of peace and 
happiness which foreign rule, as already 
observed, cannot seriously affect. Liberty 
means outgrowing and if the Indian people 
can outgrow or at any rate grow equal to, 
their rulers in all the resources of national 
life, it is then and then only that national 
independence will be possible. But this 
outgrowing is the slow work of years and 
entails a tireless patience and cannot be 
accelerated by terrorism or anarchism ; for • 
it is highly doubtful whether terrorism or 
anarchism has ever done substantial good to 
any nation. Are we prepared to plod bn in 
order to consolidate the Indian nation and 
are the Indian leaders willing to direct 
brave and unselfish, though wofully mis- 
guided, youngmen like the late Khudiram 
Bose into right and fruitful channels of 
activity? But the leaders themselves, if 
there are leaders at all, hardly seem to know 
the real distress of India, the hidden disease 
which undermines her strength and saps her, 
vitality. The bark ' of Nationality ^ needs. ! 
to be rightly steered, else it is in risk of ^ 
splitting on the rock of ruinous fanaticism. ■ : 
May 'India be saved from such a calamity i 

■. . ' Chuni Lal^Mokerii, ■ 
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‘SPECIMENS OF INDIAN TEXTILES"— WHERE ARE THEY? 


A CCORDING to Bolts, whose “Considera- 
/\ tions on Indian Affairs” was published 
within ten years after the battle of 
Plassey : — 

The oppressions and monopolies in trade which 
have been introduced of iate years but particularly 
within the late seven, have been the principal causes 
of such a decrease in the real revenues of Bengal, 
as may shortly be most severely felt by the Company. 
For the Ryots, who are generally both landholders 
and maniifactiirtTs, by the oppressions of gomastas 
in harassing them for goods, are frequently rendered 
incapable of improving their lands and even of 
pa^'ing their rents ; for which on the other hand they 
are again ^ chastised by the officers of the revenue 
and not infrequently have by those harpies been 
necessitated to sell their children in order to pay 
their rents or otherwise obliged to dy the country.** 

Again, the same author wrote ;~ 

** We come to consider a monopoly the most cruel 
in its nature and most destructive in its consequences 
to the Company*s affairs in Bengal of all that have 
of -late been established there. I^erhaps it stands 
unparalleled in the history of any government that 
ever existed on earth, considered as a public act, 
and. we shall not be less astonished when we consider 
the men who promoted it, and the reasons given by 
them for the establishment of such exclusive dealings 
in what may there be considered as necessaries of 

It is recorded by Bolts that the Indian 
weavers 

^‘upon their inability to perform such agreements 
as have been forced upon them by the Company's 
agents, universaily known in Bengal by the name 
of Illntchulrahs, have had their goods seized and sold 
on the spot to make g^ood the deficiency ; and the 
winders of raw silk, called Nagoads, -have been treated 
also with such injustice, that instances have been 
known of their cutting off their thumbs to prevent 
their being forced to wind silk." . 

, It is not necessary to mention all the 
. measures which in the early days of the East 
India Company led to the rum of Indian 
industries. But ' ail those measures did not : 
bring about the total extinction of"' Indian 
manufactures and- industries/' For ’ after /.all • 
knowledge is power and the- manufacturers' ' 
of England were ignorant of many' oC-;the ■: 
processes employed -by Indian artisans in' the 


manufacture of their articles and wares.*"" 
The holding of the first International 
Exhibition in 1851 was not only an incen- 
tive to the m.anufacturers of England to pro- 
duce articles for the Indian markets, but 
it indirectly afforded them an opportunity 
to learn the trade secrets of Indian crafts- 
men. The English manufacturers left no 
stone unturned to wring out of the Indian 
artists the secret processes by which the 
latter succeeded in manufacturing their 
beautiful articles, 

A couple of years after the first Inter- 
national ExhibitioHy took place the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company. 
Several witnesses who appeared before the 
Parliamentary Committees appointed to 
inquire into Indian affairs gave it in their 
evidence that English manufacturers should 
be afforded facilities to have an extensive 
market for their articles in India. 

At the same time Dr. John Forbes Roylcj 
who had been in charge of the Indian 
Department of the first International Exhibi- 
tion, impressed upon the Court of Directors 
the importance of forming a Museum in 
London to permanently exhibit the products 
and manufactures of India. It is needless 
to say that the Court most gladly adopted 
his scheme, because the Museum was to be 
established at the expense of India and it was 
to afford bread and butter to a large- number 
of the inhabitants of England. But while 
completing the arrangements of this Museum 
he died in January . 1858. Dr. Forbes 
Watson was . appointed as his successor. 
It was during his tenure of office that the 
last step leading to the destruction of Indian 
textile manufactures was taken. 

- What this step was has been very - well 
described by Dr. - Watson ■ hiniseli He 
■ wrote ‘ . 

/^'-Specimens of all the impbrtant Textile Manu- 
factures of India existing in the Stores of the India 
as a ■ manufacturing people are still far beHi mi them: 
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‘^SPECIMENS OF INDIAN TEXTILES^^^— WHERE ARE THEY ? 


Museum have been collected in eighteen large volumes, 
of which twenty sets have been prepared, each set 
being ns nearly as possible, an exact counterpart of - 
all the others. "^The eighteen volumes, forming one 
set, contain 700 specimens, illustrating in a complete 
and convenient manner, this branch of Indian Manu- 
factures. The twenty sets are to be distributed in 
Great Britain and India — thirteen in the former and 
screen in the latter— so that there will be twenty places, 
eacli provided with a collection exactly like all the 
others, and so arranged as to admit of the interchange 
of references when desired.” 

The passage which we have italicised in 
f the above extract shows that the authorities 
did not possess any sense of proportion 
when they distributed thirteen sets in Great 
Britain and seven only in India. 

The distribution of the seven sets in India 
was an afterthought. It was not the ori- 
ginal intention ot the authorities, as is 
evident from what Dr. Forbes Watson 
wrote : — 

‘'The original intention was that the whole of the 
twenty sets should be distributed in this country 
(England.) Further consideration, however, ■ points 
to the expediency of placing a certain number of them 
in India : ist, because this course will facilitate those 
trade operations between the two countries which it is 
the object of the work to promote and encourage ; 

- and 2ndly, because it is possible that the collection 
may be of direct use to the Indian manufacturer 

"It seems to be ciearh" for the advantage of India 
that every facility should be given to the introduction, 
from this country, of such manufactures as can be 
supplied to the people there more cheaply''^ than by 
hand labour on the spot. The many will thus be 
benefited, and the hardship which may possibly fall 
upon the few will not be serious or long felt, '"since 
their labour will soon be diverted into '"new and, 
in all probability, more profitable channels. 

^^The chief advantage, however, vehich is likely io 
attend the distribution in India of a certain niimhe^r 
of the sets of l^extile Specimens will, it is believed, 
arise from the oppvrin/iiiy which will thereby be 
afforded io the agent in India of directing the 
tion of Ins correspondent here ( England ) to the 
articles suited to the requirements of his constihients.” ' 

' ' We have italicised the last paragraph, as 

In it the writer unmasks himself. 

The places to which the thirteen sets 
were alioted in Great Britain and Ireland 
” were, as follows:— Belfast ; Bradford; Dub- • 
' !in; Edinburgh; Glasgow; Halifax; Hud- - 
■ dersfield ; Liverpool ; Macclesfield ; Man- 
, Chester; Preston; Salford and the India 

As to this cheapness It should be borne in mind that the' 
poorer classes in Ihdla for whose beiieht cloth was soug'htio 
, '-foe made cheap have always used the coarser fabrics. These 
/prooiryts, of the ImndlooHjs, are ey«i now cheaper, than - 
- > ' Manchester goods^-constderittg' that the former last muchiohffer. 

|ut 'ow ‘fabnes 'were formerly actually cheaper in price than 
'■ textiles, as Mr. Eobert Brown said befdre the Lords* Com- 

before the renewal of the L Comiwy^s.' 

‘ ' IS 1 1* . See the January l 1 90 S) humbet- of .'mis 

p. aiid-the necerober jtw7} iiiiwber. p, 541 . , ^ 


Museum, London. Dr. John Forbes Watson 
was sorrj?' that this distribution still left 
‘‘some important places unsupplied. These 
are, however, in almost every instarxce 
situated near to one or other of the selected 
localities/' 

Regarding the distribution of the seven 
sets in India, Dr, Watson recommended 
“that a set be placed in each of the fol- 
lowing places, viz, : Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Kurrachee, the North-Western 
Provinces, the Punjab, and lastly in Berar. 

"With respect to the three last-named divisions 
either Allahabad, Mirzapore, or Agra in the IN'orth- 
Western Provinces, Umritsur or Lahore in the Pun- 
jab, and Oomrawattee or Nagpore in Berar, will pro- 
bably be found the most suitable, but it may be left to 
the respective Governments of the divisions in question 
to decide on the exact locality.” 

The set for the North-Western (now the 
United) Provinces is not kept in any one of 
the cities recommended by Dr. Watson. 
It is kept in the Pro%dnciai Museum, 
Lucknow, to which place it was transferred 
from the Allahabad Museum in September, 
1878. Lucknow is not a centre of an3r 
textile industry and therefore the set is kept 
there ! 

Dr. Watson proceeded — 

"Regarding the conditions on which the gift should 
be presented, — the first should be that due provision 
should be made for its permanent protection, and that 
freedom of access be afforded to ali properly recom- 
mended and praciically interested persons. 

"The sets should be assigned in trust to the chief 
commercial authorities in the selected places, for the 
use not only of those connected with the district in 
which they are deposited, but of non-residents also, 
who can show a practical interest in Textile manufac- 
tures. The proposed plan of sending- seveivof the sets 
to India, diminishes the number of commercial centres 
in this country which will receive a copy, and it there- 
fore becomes more necessary that those w'hich do g-et 
one should be required to make it easy of access to 
agents, merchants, and manufacturers who .reside in 
those which do not/^ 

It was made a conditioa that the author* 

‘ ities in. the selected districts should under- 
take 

"That access to the work be given to any person 
bearing an order to that effect signed by the President, 

■ Vice-President, or Secretary of the Society, of Arls.i . 
the Pfesidentsy Vice-Presidents, or Secretaries of _ the 
Chamber of Commerce ; the Chairman or Secretary of 
the, Association of ■ the Chambers of Commerce ; ..the ■ 
Fresidepb Vice-President or Secretary of , the/ Cotton 
Bupply 'Association^ the Chairman, Vice-Chairman ’.or 
Secretary of the- Cotton -Brokers- Association ; the 
Chairm^hi Vice-Chairman or Secretary of the Liver- „ 
poo! India and China Assbeiatibn*,' by the PresI'*' , 
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wants. The British manufacturer^ follows this rule 
generally ; but he seems to have failed to do so in the 
case of India, or to have done it with so little success, 
that it would almost appear as if he^were incapable of 
appreciating Oriental tastes and habits. 

“There are probably few things beyond the under- 
standing of our manufacturers, but it will be admitted 
that some education in the matter is necessary, and that 
without it the value of certain characteristics of 
Indian ornament and form will not be properly realized. 
This supposes the means of such education to be 
readily accessible, which hitherto has not been the 
case, '^simply because manufacturers have not known 
with any certainty what goods were suitable. To 
attain to skill in ' meeting Eastern tastes and Eastern 
wants will require stud}^ and much consideration even 
when the means of study are supplied ; but up to the 
present time the manufacturer has had no ready 
opportunity of acquiring a full and correct knowledge 
of what was wanted. 

“The deficiency here alluded to, will, we believe, be 
supplied by these local Museums, 

“The 700 Specimens (and we again point out that 
they are all what is called working samples) show 
what the people of India affect and deem suitable in 
the way of textile fabrics, and if the supply of these 
is to come from Britain, they must be imitated there. 
What is wanted, and what is to be copied to meet 
that want, is thus accessible for study in these 
Museums.’' 

Thus it was ali from motives of phi- 
lanthroph}^ that specimens of Indian textile 
fabrics were made accessible to the manu- 
facturers of England. 

But even up to the 3'"ear 1866, the Indian 
weaving industry had not totally ceased 
to exist. For Dr. Forbes Watson wrote : — 

^ The British manufacturer must not look for 
his customers to the upper ten millions of India, but 
to the hundreds of millions in the lower grades. The 
plainer and cheaper stuffs of cotton, or of cotton and 
wool together, are those which he has the best chance 
of selling, and those which he would be able to sell 
largely, if in their manufacture he would keep well 
in view the requirements and tastes of the people to 
whom he offers them. 


dents, Vice-Presidents, Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, or 
Secretaries of such other Associations for the promo- 
tion of Commerce as now exist or may hereafter be 
formed; and by the Reporter on the products of 
India.” 

So It was not difficult for any one to 
consult the work in Great Britain. But in 
India the existence of this work is hardly 
known to 999 out of 1000 educated persons 
— much less to the weavers and other un- 
educated artisans. It would be interesting 
to know if the sets deposited in India have 
ever been consulted by even any educated 
-Indian. These might have been consulted 
by some interested Anglo-Indians but not, 
we think, by any educated native of this 
country. 

Since these sets were prepared at the cost 
of India and now, thanks to the Swadeshi 
movement, an impetus has been given to the 
textile industry in this country, is it not 
time and is it not fair and just that all the 
thirteen sets which are in Great Britain 
should be brought to India and kept in 
important centres of commerce and industry 
in this country ? As a first step, may we not 
demand that the existence of the seven sets 
in India should be made widely known ? 

They should be made easily accessible to 
all Indians actually engaged in manufactur- 
ing textile fabrics. 

These twenty sets of 18 volumes each 
, were to be ‘‘regarded as Twenty Industrial 
Museums, illustrating the Textile Manu- 
factures of India, and promoting trade 
operations between the East and West, in 
so far as these are concerned,’^ 

Of course, it was meant more to benefit 
the West than the East and this Dr. Watson 
himself admitted, for he wrote : — 

“ The interests of the people in India, as well as 
those of the people at Home, are concerned in this 
matter, and both interests must be considered. Our “We know India now-a-days as a country whose 
remarks in the first instance, however, will appty Raw Products we largely receive. We pay for these 

more particularly to the latter. partly in kind and partly in money ; but India never 

“ About two hundred millions of souls form the buys from us what will repay our purchases from her, 
population of what we commonly speak of as India ; and the consequence is that we have ahvays to send 
and, scant though the garments of the vast majority out the large difference in "bullion, which never comes 
may be, an order to clothe them all would try the back to us, disappearing there as if it had been dropped 
resources of the greatest manufacturing nation on into the ocean. We bii}^ her Cotton, Indigo, Coffee, 
Earth. It is clear, therefore, that India is in a position and Spices ; and we sell her what we can in the shape 
to become a magnificent customer. of Textile and other Manufactures. It must not be 

^ ^ forgotten, how^ever, that there was a time when India 

“If we attempt to induce an individual or a nation supplied us largely with Textiles. It was she who 

to become a customer, we endeavour to make the sent us the famous Longcloths, and the very term 

articles which we know to be liked and needed, and is derived from where were made, 

these we offer for sale. We do not make an effort to She may never resume her position as an exporting 
impose on others our own tastes and needsj^ but we manufacturer of goods of this sort, * * This is 

p'rpduce what will please the^ customer and -what •he '' dear,, however, That it will he a benefit to the masses 'of 
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the people of India to be supplied with their clothing were gratuitously presented to Chambers of Commerce, 
at the cheapest possible rate — let this be done by • and the Indian had to pay for them* This may 
whom it may* If Great Britain can^ give Loongees, . ^ be political economy, but it is marvellous^ like some- 
Dhotees, Sarees, and Calicoes to India which cost less thing else/' 

than those made by her own weavers, both countries [Major I. B. Keith in the Pioneer September 7, 
will be benehtted. ** * iggg.] 

-The machinery and skm of Britain may thus do a regretted that no writer 

oresent service to Inaiaj b}- suppKing her with t ^ i r r i 

material for clothing' her people at a cheap rate, an end Indian economics has so far referred to 

to which these must certainly lead by show- the part which the holding of Exhibitions 

ing the home manufacturer what it is that the natives and the distribution of specimens of the 
require/'^ ^ textile manufactures of India have played 

Regarding this act of philanthrophy, one in ruining the weaving industry of India. 
Christian officer wrote ; — Perhaps the imposition of the tariff and 

Every one knows how jealously trade secrets are the transit duties would not and could not 
guarded. If you went over Messrs. Doulton's pottery have SO effectually destroyed Indian indus- 
works, you would be politely overlooked. Yet tries had not the authorities made the 

the force of compulsion the Indian workman had to t ^ , . . 

divulge the manner of his bleaching and other trade artisans betray under compulsion 

secrets to Manchester. A costly work was prepared by their trade secrets to the manufacturers of 
the India House Department to enable Manchester to England. 

takeacmilHonsa year from the poor of India: copies hand-ioom 

factories all over India should move in the 

matter in order that (i) the seven _ sets of 

her manufactures upon India, and not to take a single manu- Indian textile manufactures already m India 
factureof India in return. It was tme they would allow cotton u 4 

to be brought; but then, having found out that they could may be made easily accessible to Indian 

weave, by means of machinery, cheaper than the people of ?^nrl /ol tbp tbirt<=-^=‘n cAfc 

India, they would say, /Leave oif weaving ; supply us with the manuiacturers ana ^2; toe inirteen sets in 

raw material, and wc %vi 11 weave for you.’ This might be a very Great Britain mav be restored to Indi?! find 

natural principle for merchants and manufacturers togo upon, lUciy ue rcbturea lu anu 

but it was rather too much to talk of the philosophy of it, or to placed m suitable centres here. 1 hlS Will 
rank the supporters of it as in a peculiar degree the friends of t 1 *.1 • * 1 r * t i* 

India. If, instead of calling themselves the friends of India, they belp greatly m the revival of genuine Indian 
had professed themselves its enemies, what more could they do nattprnc; and rnloiirci 
than advise the destruction of all Indian manufactures patiernb anu Guiuurb. 
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- , ' - deeply in tlie draft was a menace reminding 

the Indian people that she had *the power of 
nndermiiiiiig’ native religions and. customs. 
Her Majesty^ writes Lord Malmesbury by her 

- . directions^ ■ Hvould prefer that the subject 

should be introduced by a declaration in the 
sense that the deep attachment which her 
Majesty feels for her own religion, and the 
• . ^ comfort and ' happiness which she derives 

from its consolations, will preclude her from 
any attempt to interfere with native reli- 
■ gionsd And a few additions were made 
to the draft made out by Lord Derby by 
•, Queen, ' 

, . . ‘ The Proclamation, of the Queen is in- 
teresting to us from more points of ' view 
than one, for rightly or wrongly for a very 
long time our political ambitions were based 
on it, and our political agitation was carried 
' OB according to its provisions. Thus its 
■; / . importance • in our , political life cannot be 
^ " ‘ gainsaiid. 

, . Though attempts have often been made 

; ' : , ' by English and Anglo-Indian officers of the 
Crown to minimise the importance of the 
Proclamation^ and thus avoid the obligation 
that it Imposes on those entrusted with the 
administration of the British Empire by 
calling it a political hypocrisy — a document 
containing pledges given to pacify a people 

**Back from the Comradeship of Death, 

Free from the Friendship of the Sword’’ 

with no intention or obligation to redeem 
them, the people of India have declined to 

On the other hand their admiration for Lord 
Morley was great when in presenting his first 
Budget in the House of Commons as Secre- 
tary of State for India he said : — 

**There is a famous ' sentence in the Queen’s Pro- ■ 
clamation of 1858 which says : 'It is our further will 
that so far as may be our subjects, of whatever race 
or creed, be freely and impartiaiiy admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.’ I think those words ‘so far as 
maybe* have been somewhat misinterpreted in the 
past. I do not believe that the Ministers who advised - 
Queen Victoria in framing one of the most memorable 
documents in ail our history meant those words to be 
construed in a narrow, literal, restricted or pettifogging 
sense. I do not believe that Parliament ever intended 
this promise of the Queen to be construed .in' any “but 
'^''a'''itberahand'g^ ' ' ■ ' " " ' ■ ■ ■ " 


been ignored by men in power in this 
country and out of it. They are sorry 
measures have been taken to upset and re-' 
volutionise—to break the continuity of the 
policy dictated by those principles which 
though not always acted upon and at times 
submerged in turbulent waves have never 
been openly denied to be the declared and 
unalterable policy of the Crown for the 
good government of this country. 

Evidently the ‘'cries of India'* are still 
lost in the “remote and unheeding ocean" 
that separates England from her great 
dependency In the East, and matters are so 
represented there that the official view is 
considered to be the correct view. 

That Proclamation was issued fifty years 
back, long before the new spirit had mani- 
fested itself, and, indeed, before European 
political ideas had been imbibed by Indians 
through the medium of schools/ literary 
meetings, and printed books. Half a 
century, the present Message truly sa3J’S, is 
but a brief span in our long annals, yet 
this half century will stand amid the floods 
of our historic ages a far-shining landmark. 

It has accelerated the manifestation of 
that unity in diversity which India had 
so long carefully preserved under a crust 
of conservatism ; marked the conversion 
of the heterogeneous hordes of India into 
a homogeneous whole ; watched the birth 
of political ^ life in India ; and witnessed 
the awakening of race-consciousness result- 
ing in the eagerness of the nation to vindi- 
cate its manhood and secure for itself its 
proper place “in the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world." 

The political vision of the Indian is no 
longer bound by provincial prejudices pre- 
cluding the possibility of united action 
and the formation of a nation in the true 
sense of the word. The India of to-day 
is really a new India, her people being 
instinct with a ' new life, alive to a new ' 
sense of responsibility, animated with new 
and common ^ aims and aspirations. “It ' 
has been," said Raja Rajepdra Lala Mitra ' 
as Chainnan of the Reception, Committee 
of the .Calcutta Congress ^ of 1887, ’ “the‘ 
dream - pf my life that, the scattered units ; i ■ 
of 'my - race ...may .some day coalesce... -.and ' 


nf Ir®"- • come toge.ther. that instead hf living merely 

- . of India that the graerai principles so^ ciear«;, . as individuals we may some, daw $d com* 
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That dream has been realised, falsifying the 
assertions of 'political oracles who have' so 
often and so glibly said that a people di- 
verse ill origin, in religion, in language, and 
in manners and customs can never become 
a nation and adding another example to 
the list that contains the cases of Austria 
and Switzerland. Indeed one is tempted 
to say that one discerns the dawn of what 
Macaulay called ‘^the proudest day in the 
annals of England^' when ^Hhe public mind 
' of India may so expand under our system 
as to outgrow that system” ; and ^‘being 
brought up under good government may 
develop a capacity for better government,” 
and *'%eing instructed in European know- 
ledge may crave for European institutions.” 

The Message takes no notice of the 
changed circumstances in the country which 
demand a change of policy. “Your ins- 
titutions must be reformed,” said Rickards 
to the “constituted authorities in England” 
as far back as 1832. It is time the instltu- 
tions had been changed. But the Message 
adumbrates no such changes, 

A detailed examination of the Message 
will convince even the casual observer that 
manifold misstatements have marred its 
utility as a political document, and that 
is the reason why it has failed to produce 
the desired effect on the people of India. 

After the preamble the Message automa- 
tically converts itself into a bidlliant pane- 
gyric detailing the various virtues of the 
servants of the Crown. “Difficulties,” says 
the Message, “such as attend all human 
rule have risen up from from day to 

'They have been faced by the servants of the British 
Crown with toil and courage and patience, with deep 
devotion and counsel, and a resolution that has never 
falteredhior shaken. If errors have occurred the agents 
of my Government have spared no pains and no self- 
sacrifice to correct them ; if; abuses have been proved 
vigorous hands have laboured to apply a remedy.’’ 

How one wishes such had been the case . 
always! That servants of the Crown have 
often faced difficulties with toil and courage, 
we are ready to admit. But patience has 
' always been their strong point. And 
one cannot pass over in silence the assertion ' 
_;about the correction of errors and abuses. 
;A graver error than the Partition of Ben- 
_ y gal , has, 'not been committed, by the British 
^-yin India. - That has been admitted even .. 
by ^Secretaries of -State 'and Viceroys, each”"- 
the responsibility -on. the V 


other. Yet nothing, has been practically 
‘ done to correct . the error, the plea of the 
■ “settled fact” being considered sufficient 
justification for disregarding the wishes 
and trampling under foot the sentiments of 
. the people. A remedy, similarly, has not - 
been applied to every abuse. Let us give 
an instance. 

In a letter, dated 12th December, 1901, 
from the Government of Bengal to the 
Home ^ Department of the Government of 
India, it was stated that : 

''In no branch of the administration in Bengal is 
improvement so imperatively required as in the Police. 
There is no part of our system of government of which 
such universal and bitter complaint is made, and none 
in which, for the relief of the people and the reputation 
of Government, is reform in anything like the same 
degree ^ so urgently called for. The evil is essentially 
in the investigating staff. It is dishonest and it is ' 
tyrannical.” 

The Indian Police Commission presided 
over by Sir Andrew Fraser, who as Lieute- 
nant-Governor took a pride in being call- 
ed “the Policeman’s friend,” quoted this 
letter in their Report, and said : — 

'The Commission desire, as the result of their in- 
quiries* emphatically to record their full concurrence in 
the views of the late Sir John Woodbiirn as above ex** 
pressed. There is no province in India to which these 
remarks may not be applied.” 

“Everywhere,” says the Report, “they 
went, the Commission heard the most bitter 
complaints of the corruption of the police,” 
Then the Report adds — 

"Suspects and innocent persons are bullied and 
threatened into giving information they are supposed 
to possess. The police officer, owing to want of detec- 
tive ability or to indolence, directs his efforts to pro- 
cure confessions by improper inducement, threats, 
and by moral pressure. Actual physical torture is now 
rarely resorted to ; but it is cjasy, under the conditions 
of Indian society and having regard to the character 
of the people, to exercise strong pressure and great 
cruelty without having recourse to such physical 
violence as leaves its traces on the body of the ■ victim. 
Some times suspects, whom the police officer does not 
desire to report as under arrest, are kept for daj'^s -to- 
gether under so-called 'surveillance/ which is nothing 
else than unauthorized confinement or restraiitt, a 
S3?stem which affords serious opportunity for mal- 
practices. All this is done to secure evidence in sup- ' 
port of 'the view which the police officer from time to 
time 'holds regarding the case. If in his opinion- 
'enough 'of- evidence is not thus obtained to secure a 
'Cpii¥iction,ffie Will not hesitate to bolster up hiS' case 
with, false evidence. Sometimes this leads to-an inno- 
cent, person being prosecuted through police ' mistakes, 

_ More' - often, perhaps, il leads to guilty persons escape*' ^ 

■ Tiig'th'rough the.suspicion thrown on the police evidence, , , ~ 
.-'Many a good case has been ruined in this way, ■ but 
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well paid servants of the Crown are paid 
compensation allowances in addition to 
their pay ! One is tempted to say : — 

“Give to poor men, son of Kiinti — on the wealthy 

waste not wealth : 

Good are simples for the sick man, good for 

nought to him in health 1“ 

Hemenbraprasad Ghosh. 


maintain the gorgeonsness and the efficiency 
of the service to which the English youth, 
to whom 

slow toil of Europe seems tiring, 

And the grey of his fatherland cold/’ 

is easily attracted, and, as is not unoften 
the case, die of hunger to pay. 

Yet while these men die of starvation the 
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Rajput classes served not only to provide sufficient 
material for the standing army of the country, but also 
furnished the reserve force in the system, occupying 
very much the same position which the ‘landwehr’ 
and the 'land sturm^ do in the German system, Laler 
on, in modern times, under Mahomcdan and Mahratha 
rule, the Rajputs and Mahrathas did similar service.” 

But there can be no system of volunteer- 
ing or militia established in India, unless 
Government repose confidence in the people 
of the country and repeal the much detested 
Arms Act. The writer who has been quoted 
above trul}?- observes : 

“It should also be remembered that throughout this 
period, the population was armed, and therefore was 
in a position to supply in an emergency a never- 
failing reserve of fighting material.” 

The learned writer then proceeds to the 
considerations which 

“bring out the true gravity of the mistake committed 
in our exclusive dependence on a mercenary standing 
army, without a basis or support in a natural reserve 
or militia, and acting only as an accessory branch of 
an imperial army located xo,ooo miles away.” 

According to this writer, 

“There are special circumstances connected with 
the present condition of India, to which we cannot 
afford to shut our eyes. 

“(i) There is first the fact which we have on 
the authority of Sir R. Temple, namely, that the 
martial spirit of several Indian races, once famous as 
warlike and brave, is gradually dying out. What- 
ever may be the true explanation of it, — whether it is 
due to the working of the Arms Act, or to the effects 
of British peace, or to the growing poverty of the 
people, the fact remains undisputed, and has to be 
reckoned with, particularly in view of prospective 
difficulties and struggles on the frontiers with races 
and powers of first class importance. 

“(2) There is next the difficulty caused by distance 
from England, which would alone preclude any san- 
guine hope of timely help in the hour of need, ^ic ^ 

“(3) There is further the possibility of complications 
in Ireland nearer home, and breaking out simultaneous- 
ly with disturbances on the Indian frontiers. *'•" 

“(4) Again, the far-seeing military policy of in- 
corporation adopted by Russia in her" Asiatic posses- 
sions, which aims at enlisting, on behalf of her hold 
on Asia, and also for the purposes of political expan- 
sion, the martial instincts and the military talents of 
her subject races, this policy requires the most watch- 
ful attention of the Government of India.” 

The arguments of the learned writer are 
as strong to-day as they were when ad- 
vanced about a quarter of a century ago. 
But the British Indian Government have 
never cared to bestow any thought on the 
subject. To quote the above writer again — 

“It js quite dear that the petty arts of official sub- 
terfuge, which seek guarantees for safet}^ and defence 
in the conflicting feelings and interests of race^ creed, 


population to be excluded from volunteer- 
ing. To be fair and just to them 'and in 
order that all the subjects of His- Majesty 
..may ^50 treated .nJihe,.. it is necessary .that 
all the inhabitants of India without dis- 
tinction of caste, creed or color should be 
considered eligible for admission into volun- 
teer corps ; or if necessary, separate corps 
nia}^ be raised for Indian volunteers.''*’ 

As in England, so in India, there should 
be A'^oiunteer corps composed of students 
of colleges and schools. Education to be 
perfect should aim at the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the faculties of the human 
being. Military training is one of the 
means of such a development. Discipline 
cannot be properly learned without military 
training. It will also to a great extent allay 
the unrest among students. 

The Boers have shown what militia can do 
in actual warfare. Instead of keeping large 
standing armies, the civilized countries of 
the world maintain militia corps. England 
has an establishment of militia. But in 
India, there is no such establishment. If 
the system of militia were established in 
India, the military expenses would be very 
materially reduced. 

The writer on the Native Indian Army in 
the 8th volume of the Journal of the Poona 
Sarva]amk Sabha referring to the absence of 
corps of militia in India says : — 

“Our whole military organi;;ation stands at present 
exclusively on the basis of a 'standing^ army — which 
forms, so to speak, the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the system. It has no reserve, f and no support 
in the country of any kind to fall back upon. Such an 
army organization stands alone, we believe, without 
example in the modern world ; and surely nothing can 
be opposed to the whole theory and practice of modern 
European nations, including England herself. We may 
go further, and venture to add that in our former 
history, such a standing army never existed in India. 
In ancient times under Hindu rule, our Kshatriya and 

A lyarned _ writer (whose identity caiibeveryeasilyrecog'- 
luscd) in the cig'ht volume of the Journal of ths Poona Sarvajanic 
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and Glass, will ill meet the demands of a serious mili- 
tary crisis on the N. W, frontier,” 

The writer summed up his proposals as 
follows : — 

^'(1) That the Native Army should be made as 
naitoml as possible in ^ composition, lone, and 
character. The present policy of foreign recruitment 
is in many respects a grievous wrong, and must be 
abandoned. 

“(’2) That a strong reserve and national militia be 
created as necessary supports of the standing army,'-’'^ 

‘‘(5) That the voluntary movement be encouraged.” 

None of the above proposals can be given 
effect to, unless confidence be reposed in the 
people of this country and also the Arms 
Act be repealed or its rigour relaxed. 

The Native Indian Army, because it is 
not national in constitution, and because its 
loyalty is not relied upon, Is therefore not 
so efficient and strong as it ought to be. 
The above writer has truly observed : 

“The practical effect is that our native army is 
gradually deteriorating in quality from a moral, if not 
from a physical point of view. While the higher and 
better classes do not enter the service, and stand 
apart, excluded from, and unattracted to, it on its 
present basis, it is driven to draw its strength, more 
and more, from the needy, hungry, and lower classes 
of the population. In consequence of such a radical 
change in the character of its material, a distinct^ 
lower tone is coming' to be imparted to our military 
organization, in its native brancli at least. The soldiers 
are held more and more to the national colors by what 
is appropriately called the ‘bondage of the salt,’ and 
less by the stronger tie of a lively sense of duty and 
honor. 

“It is thus, wc believe, that it has come to pass 
that our native soldiers leave the service as they enter 
it, in no wa}* improved by the discipline. Pay, in the 
absence of higher prizes, becomes the ruling motive 
from beginning to end, enlisting for money, serving 
for mone}% and leaving with the hope of money. 
There are no higher prospects to strike their imagina- 
tion, or ele^’ate their minds beyond considerations of 
paltry pay and pension. The soldiers thus circum- 
stanced, must be thoroughly mercenary in their loyalty. 
They are loyal to the salt they eat, and loyal to the 
Government that feeds them, but of that higher senti- 
ment of loyally, warm and single-minded devotion to 
duty, to the national cause, to the national flag, ^ 
no larger measure can, we fear, be expected in this 
condirion from them, human nature being what it is.” 

The operation of the Arms Act is making 
the people emasculated and so good re- 
cruits . are 'vtry difficult to obtain in British 
India. In the Modern Review for July 1908, 
IVIn Nepal Chandra Roy has advanced some 
very strong arguments in favour of the 
repeal of that Act. 

’ It may be very safely predicted that much 
'/pf’the unrest which is now visible^ in India 


would disappear as the morning mist before 
the rising sun, if, the Arms Act were repeal- 
ed and Indians allowed to form corps of 
volunteers and oiiUtia, and admitted to the 
grade of Commissioned Officers — not only 
as jemadars and subedars — but Captains, 
Majors, Colonels, &c. 

Conclusion. 

\¥e consider India’s military problem so im- 
portant that during the last eighteen months 
we have tried to discuss it in all its different 
aspects. It is such a vital problem that on 
its right solution depends not only India’s 
financial stability but also the manhood of 
the nation. It is more important than the 
expansion of the Legislative Councils, the 
establishment of the Advisory Councils or 
even the Council of Notables. More atten- 
tion should be paid to the subject than it 
has hitherto attracted. The representative 
assemblies of this country such as the 
Indian National Congress and the different 
Provincial Conferences have not so far 
bestowed any consideration on this question, 
wffiich its importance deserves. It is a 
matter of deep regret that the Indian press 
also have not considered it worth their 
while to discuss the question. 

We present a summary^ of the subject in 
all its different bearings as it concerns the 
interests of this country. 

I. Recruiting. 

The Native Indian Army should be recruited 
from every race, creed and caste of India. No 
such distinction as fighting and non-fighting 
races or castes should be recognized by the 
Indian authorities, but every one of His Ma- 
jesty's subjects should be considered eligible 
to enter the Army provided he is physically 
and morally fit to perform the duties of the 
soldier. The enlistment of foreign mer- 
cenaries and men who are not inhabitants 
of British Indian provinces should be dis- 
continued. 

IL Officering. 

The Native Indian Army is at present 
officered by British and Indian officers. The 
former . hold the King-Emperor’s, but the 
latter the Viceroy’s Commission. The 
duties performed by native officers are those 
of warrant officers belonging to British re- 
giments. Their pay is very small compared 
^ with the emoluments of the white officers. It 
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England in India that England found India 
weak but made her weaker and emasculated' 
and excluded her inhabitants from the 
r institution military affairs of their own country.- 
The Duke of IIL , The , Sepoy, 

Jack Sepoy is a very patient and docile 
creature and therefore he is not treated so 
effect deserves to be. Writes Lecky 

“A people who are submissive^ gentle and loyal fall 
by reason of these very qualities under a despotic 
Government.” 

From the earliest times of the rise of the 
British power in India, although the Sepoys 
have been very loyal and faithful to the 
British and contributed materially to the 
establishment of their power, they have 
been mercilessly treated whenever they have 
been guilty of any offence however trivial. 
Since the suppression of the Mutiny and 
the reorganizatfon of the Indian Army, 
much power has been vested in command- 
ing officers of native corps, which power 
if they do not actually abuse, they, at least 
a great many of them, use in such a way as 
even the most despiotic ruler of any portion 
of mankind could not have very safely 
ventured to exercise. 

It is necessary to revise the Indian Articles 
of War and bring it in conformity with the 
Military Law of England. The punishment 
of the Sepoys should not for the same 
the offence be greater than that, inflicted on 
the white soldier in India. Flogging should 
be at once abolished from the Indian Army. 

The pa3r of the Sepoy also should be 
increased. Their starting pay should be 
at least twenty rupees a month. 

The white soldier in India receives free, 
ration. The Indian Sepoy does not get 
it. An invidious distinction is thus made 
which is not proper. To make the Sepoy 
contented and happy, he should also be 
allowed free rations. 

The quarters in which the ' sepoys ' Hye* 
compared, with the palatial barracks of 
the white soldiers are very wretched and 
' insanitary. Regarding the article ; .'^‘How' 
the Sepoy is housed’^ which appeared in the 
Modern Review for September,- ;I907, Mr, W* ^ 
T. Stead wrote dn the' Review of 'Reviews for ' 
• October,. 1907, as follows: — , ' y ‘‘ I 

^ A.n article on how the Sepoy is housed contrasts the 
official optimism of the supreme Indian authorities with 
the very unsatisfactory reports tendered By the district 


IS -highly desirable in the interests of India, 
that the native officers should be educated 
men belonging to respectable ^ families. 
They should be trained in some 

..like,. Satidhurst , ,or,„ Woolwich. , d 

Connaught when he commanded .the Bom- 
bay Army, proposed the establishment of an 
institution like Sandhurst in India. Unfor- 
tunately this proposal was not given 
to. It is highly desirable that an institution 
like the above should be as soon as possible 
established in this country to which persons 
of education should be admitted for instruc- 
. If they are found quali- 
in other respects they 
1 commissions not as 
Second Lieutenants and 
They should commence their 


lion and training, 
fled and suitable 
should be granted 
jemadars but as 

Lieutenants., ^ 

service on a pay of 100 Rs. a month and this 
should increase with their promotion to 
higher grades and it should not be less than 
two-thirds of the pay of British officers of 
similar rank and standing in the service. 

As the number of Indian commissioned 
officers increases, the number of British offi- 
cers attached to Indian regiments should be 
reduced till the proportion of British to 
; Indian officers in a regiment stands at one 
to four respectively. 

An opening will thus be created for 
the educated youths of India ; and much of 
the unrest and discontent now visible will 
disappear. Unless this is done, that is. 
commissioned ranks of the army are thrown 
open to the children of the soil, it should 
■ not excite surprise if the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion be looked upon as so much waste paper. 

The Romans conquered like savages but 
: governed like philosophers. We, read in 
, Gibbon— ’ ‘ ' 

“The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Caesar in Aiesia, commanded legions, governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the Senate of Rome. 
Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquility 
of the State, was intimately connected with its safety 
and greatness.” ' ■ \ . 

But what is the picture of the British 
rule in India-? Why, the grand-sons of'those 
who with their valour, blood and wealth 
helped/ the British in establishing their 
supremacy ■in India are rigidly- excluded 
■from all ranks of* -.trust and .responsibility, / 
honor and glory.' Certainly it ..would'- not ' 
redound to .the, credit of ; the- 3 ritisHY^di-’ 
ministration' of .India it some-future.hisloriah/ 
lite'^Gibbon had to write- of-' the -'mleA of 
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principal medical officers. There js certainly a strong 
case made out for barrack reform.” 

It is very necessary to improve the Sepoy’s 
quarters^ They should be constructed of 
hticca bricks and the floors also should be 
pticca. It is because the houses of the Sepoy 
are not built of good materials, that they 
suffer more from plague, consumption and 
other epidemic diseases than the British 
soldiers. The Sepoys are poorly paid and so 
they cannot afford to have their few house- 
hold goods destroyed by the ravages of white 
ants, which is invariably the case in houses 
• which are not pucca. 

There are many other grievances and 
disabilities under which the Sepoys labor. A 
good many of them have already been indi- 
cated in the Modern Review for June, 1907. To 
make the Sepoy efficient, all his grievances 
should be redressed and disabilities removed. 

' IV. Organisation of the Native Army. 

No secret is made that the Native Indian 
Army is organised on the principle of divide 
ei impera. This was considered politically 
expedient after the Mutiny, and, to quote 
the words of the writer on the Native Indian 
Army in the 8th volume of the Journal of 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 

^^These defects did not perhaps at the time strike 
the official vision, blurred and dimmed as it was in the 
dust-storm of what was thought to be a crisis of 
appalling magnitude. It is none the less to be regretted, 
however, that the cooler and wiser judgment of the 
succeeding period of profound calm and peace should 
have left *them till now unnoticed and unremedied in 
the light of experience, and in view of the fast-chang- 
ing conditions of the situation. Tlie main object which 
the military authorities had then in view was, how best 
to disarm the revolted soldiery, and make similar rising 


impossible in the future. This purpose and raison d^eire 
not only do no longer exist, but on the other hand the 
source of danger has shifted elsewhere and requires 
all available internal strength to be utilized and knit 
together to ward it off. Self-complacent official 
optimism is, however, still swayed by the influences of 
an unworthy military policy of jealousy, distrust, and 
suspicion, adopted with some show of justification 
immediately after the mutinies, but for which no 
decent excuse can now be pleaded.” 

It is unworthy of a nation like the British, 
brave, civilized and Christian, to adopt the 
reprehensible policy of divide et impera in 
any branch of Indian administration. 

V. The one thing needful. 

The one and the most important thing 
needed by the British Indian Government 
is the reposing of confidence in the Indian 
people instead of distrusting them. If that 
is done then all the departments will be 
reformed without any trouble. The Indian 
military question will be then the easiest 
thing on earth to solve. Trust the people — 
that should be made the ke3?'stone of the arch 
of the British Indian administration. If 
that is done, then the Arms Act will be 
immediately repealed, the Artillery will be 
no longer a debarred branch of arms to 
Indians, the commissioned ranks of the 
Army will be thrown open to the children 
of the soil, and there will be no longer 
any" necessity of maintaining such a large 
garrison of white soldiers in India as is 
at present considered expedient. Poverty 
then with its concommitant evils of famine 
and plague, which are desolating the land, 
will disappear, and prosperity be restored 
to India. 
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H NDER the above title, Srijut Nibaran 
Chandra Chowdhry, a travelling 
■ Inspector of the Bengal Agricultural ' 

‘ .Department, has brought out a useful book 

which is a'’ compendium of ' the reports ' and 

Suggestions.,.. o,f:.,.:.....Go.venment..... experts. ....on the' 

^ 'subject ot jute-growing and the jute trade.. 
iThe book is of speciarinlerest.to, ,tlie foreign. - 
...Mn:,...,,.....,Dh.owdhry^^^ ,d..e..sef ves ” the ./ ■ 


best thanks of the "public for thus placing 
before them, the results of 30 years of 
labour of ^the Bengal Agricultural Depart- 
ment on jute improvement, attained' at 
’the 'cost of several crores of pul5lic money,— ’ 
jute being next to paddy, the most 'import- ' 
, ant crop of Bengal ' . ^ ^ ■ . _ , • 

: , ; ' All agricultural publications by or on be- 
• .half- -of the Government, . labpur under one., 
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books like the one before us^ whatever their 
value to the jute-merchant, or the official, 
will be of little real value to the jute-grower. 

Nibaran Babu has put forward some im- 
portant suggestions for the improvement 
of the existing methods of jute-cultivation. 
Judging theoretically, they seem likely to 
benefit the jute-grower, but theory and 
practice do not always harmonize. Until 
the suggestions put forward, have been 
tried by at least a few representative jute- 
growers, on a business scale and their ver- 
dicts taken, it will be premature to pass 
any opinion on their economic value. But 
who will ^‘bell the cat” without an assur- 
ance that any loss they may incur in faithfully 
carrying out the suggestions, will be made 
good by the Department ? 

The largest part of the book is given to a 
discussion of the various races and varieties 
of jute under the two species of corchurus 
capsularis and corchurus olitorius, and the ex- 
perts are unanimous in declaring that ‘‘there 
is no particular variety or race %vhich is the 
heaviest yielder^ The subject is therefore 
more of botanical interest than agricul- 
tural, — and in that view the discussions of 
Messrs. Prain and Burkill as to the effects 
of cross-fertilization and kindred points are 
quite out of place. Mr. Burkill surmises : — 

*qt is by no means improbable that seed of Kakya 
Bombai and Tosha red from Sirajgunj and sown 
in Tipperah would in a few generations become 
Deo Dholi and Fullesvari ; brought back again in a 
few more generations they would return to Kakya 
Bombai and Tosha/' P. 86. 

It reminds one of the time-honoured story 
of ‘mouse-enlarged’ or ‘elephant-reduced* 
disquisitions regarding 'the pig. To the 
practical agriculturist, and specially the jute- 
grower, such subjects have very little Interest. 
Dr. Prain’s suggestion that “seed of a strain 
natural to, or naturalized in a particular 
district gives better results in that district 
than any freshly imported seed” — pp. 79-80, 
does not harmonise very well with the 
experts* recommendation that ‘The culti- 
vators of East Bengal where land is inun- 
dated, should always indent good seed from 
elsewhere” I buddhi-bhedam janayet 

a]ndndndm*^~Hot to bewilder the ignorant 
by giving ill-assimilated information, is 
surely a wise rule. 

Again^ for jute-farming, Mr* Chowdhiy, 
;§ays; ‘Toamy soil. is preferred to stiff clay” • 


serious disadvantage. The jute-growdng far- 
mers, the Rayats of Bengal, who are the parties 
most interested, are not in touch with the 
work of the Department. The Agricultural 
Department does not recognise the necessity 
of giving, if they do not think it beneath 
their dignity to give, an}^ importance to the 
experiences and opinions of the jute-growers 
themselves, regarding the improvements 
suggested by the experts, although it is an 
essential condition of success in the work of 
all agricultural Improvement. In all civi- 
lized countries, the Government Departments 
are fully aware that they exist for the bene- 
fit of the public, and that the public are 
their masters. In America, the suggestions 
of the experts are first placed before a few 
practical farmers for trial — the State giving 
every possible help ; if a series of trials at 
different centres prove the suggestions to be 
of value, they are published for the benefit 
of the general public. There each discovery 
rises or falls as the great body of practical 
farmers give their verdicts for or against 
it. To take an example : soil-inoculation 
by cultures of nitrifying bacteria, on a limit- 
ed trial, was found valuable, and farmers in 
ail parts of the world went in for it ; on a 
more extensive trial, however, it proved of 
questionable value, and has now been al- 
most abandoned. Here in Bengal the case is 
entirely different : — the public has merely to 
cry ditto to the findings of the experts, who 
seem to act as if they are not the servants 
but hakims or masters of the public. It 
would be so singular here if the Departments 
•^vere to seek for and give their due weight 
to the verdicts of the jute-growing farmers,, 
or their representatives, on the economic 
value of the suggestions for improvement 
made by the Agricultural experts. The 
experts are here as it w^-ere to write 
agricultural Vedas or to deliver agricultural 
Gespels which the Rayat farmers are to . 
accept wdth unquestioning faith. The 
Rayats on their part also seem to retaliate. 
They receive with utter indifference, 
if not supreme contempt, the suggestions for 
improvement made by the so-called experts, 
whom the Rayats regard more or less as 
impudent dabblers in agriculture. The}?* 
even attribute sinister motives. There is 
thus a great gulf to be bridged between the 
expert on the one hand, and the jute-grower 
on the other, and till 'this has been'ddnev; 
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(p. I9)» This recommendation of his is 
very summarily disposed of by Mr. Mollison, 
Inspector General, saying : 

“It has been asserted that sandy soli produces coarser 
jute than loamy soil. This is not borne out by ex- 
periments at Burd wan.... The actual character of the 
soil is of minor importance’' (p. 97) 

Mere doubts and surmises of the experts, 
if published, serve merely to make “darkness 
visible,'’ and can be of no use to the jute- 
grower. It is very essential that the jute 
grower be invited to supplement by trials on 
a business scale the work of departmental 
■ 

As regards the time of cutting jute, Mr. 
Chowdliry says (p. 30) that the heaviest yield 
of fibre of good quality is attained by cutt- 
ing down the plants when the fruits fully 
develop. _ Mollison however says — 

^^The experiments have not determined the exact state 
of growth at which the plants should be cut to yield the 
most valuable fibre,” (p. 99). 

Thirty 3'^ears of experimentation has 
not determined finally this most important 
point with regard to the second most im- 
portant crop of Bengal ! The public will 
draw their own inference as to the return 
they get for the money they pa\^ Fortu- 
nately the jute-growers decided the point 
in favour of Mr. Chowdhry’s finding long 
before the experts had leisure to take it up. 
As regards the water for steeping the jute 
after it is cut, any recommendation on the 
subject is almost useless. Although clear, 
stagnant and deep water is the best, the 
jute-grower seldom gets such water for his 
own drink. If such water, where it exists, is 
permitted to be used for steeping, the decom- 
posing organic matter will form a suitable 
nidus for the growth of malaria and other 
disease germs, notwithstanding Mr, Chow- 
dhry's assurance to the contrary (p, 4.) The 
^reat bulk of the crop also precludes the 
idea of its being carried any distance to se- 
. cure clear ^ deep and stagnant water, as the' 
cost would be prohibitive* 

Mr. Chowdliry gives the outlines of some 
schemes of rotation for the jute-growers 
which with some modifications he may 
> adopt ^ to his own advantage. The main 
points in a scheme of rotation is to followup 
an exhausting 'Or nitrogen-consuming crop, 
as a cereal (e.g* paddy), by a restorative, or 
.mtrogen-aqcumulating crop, such as a pulse, 
i.g*, Khesari (Lathyrus Sativus)~or following 


a surface-feeding crop by a deep-feeding 
one* Jute is an exhausting crop, but much 
less so than paddy. The following up of a 
jute crop immediately after It is harvested 
by a crop of transplanted aman paddy as 
suggested by Mr. Smith (p. 133) is both 
theoretically and from the practical ex- 
perience of the jute-grower, ruinous hus- 
bandry, and Mr. Chowdliry is quite right in 
condemning it as“a most exhausting method” 
(p. 23). Jute should be followed up by a 
papiliionaceous crop—a pulse which will 
restore to the soil much of the nitrogen 
taken up by jute. Mustard and rape 
which are among the most quick-growing 
of crops would be off the ground by the 
time field operations for jute or paddy 
begin, — but they are not nitrogen-accu- 
mulators. Khesari and peas would do better — 
as they, like ail pulses, accumulate nitrogen 
in the soil through the action of bacteria 
found in their root-nodules : but they do not 
ripen fast enough to leave the field in time 
for field operations for jute, Mr. Chowdhry 
suggests that they should be “grown for 
feeding cattle.” In a country like ours where 
the farmers themselves are starving, grow- 
ing special crops for fodder is out of place. 
Phasiolus radiolus (Mug and Kalai) and 
also cow-pea (Barbati) for green pods among 
the pulses, have the advantage of becoming 
ready for harvest earliest ; three months, from 
October to December, being found sufficient 
to mature the crop. They are off the ground 
in good time for beginning field operations 
for jute. For lowlands which do not become 
fit for cultivation before Kartik (October)— 
Kalat which is the quickest growing among 
the pulses, would do best, and for the 
comparatively higher jute-lands which be- 
come fit for cultivation in Asvin (September), 
Mug or Barbati for green pods would be the 
most profitable. As regard Mr. Chowdhry's 
two years’ scheme of following jute (Kharif 
or rain crop) and mustard or rape (rabi , or 
dry crop) of the first 5’^ear by paddy (Kharif) 
and peas (rabi) in the second year, I have to 
remark that the Rayat’s means for manuring 
his crops are so very limited that the paddy 
succeeding the jute would leave the soil so 
impoverished that it is not likely without 
heavy ^ manuring ' to be fit for the next year’s 
jute crop, in spite of the recuperative action 
of the, pulse intervening in the rahi season*. 
In the opinion of the jut^‘-grower,’ even jute 
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after jiite is not so bad as jute after paddy. 

, Until we arc able to place at the disposal 
of the jute-grower cattle-dung in sufficient 
quantity^ for application at the rate of 75 
mds. per acre (p. 26)— not to speak of Mr. 
Smith’s rate of 5 tons (p. 134) equal to 135 
md$. per acre— at a cost not prohibitive — 
the rotation of jute with paddy as the 
Kharif crop is not to be thought oi Jute 
may perhaps be rotated with greater advant- 
age with suon-hemp (crotolaria juncea), — 
a restorative fibre-crop for the following 
. Kharlf season, if jute is not to succeed jute 
on the same field year after year. 

A great , deal of frivolous hair-splitting 
' has been carried on among the experts with 
regard to the spacing of jute. Securing an 
even di$tribution,of jute seed $0 as to allow 
-■'a. distance of % ins. between plants in the 
case of C. capsularis, and , 8 ins. in the 
case ^ of _ C.olitorius’^ is practically impos- 
sible* The jute-growers own plan of thick- 
seeding (8 lbs. to the acre) and then thinning 
out to the extent required for. the healthy 
.and vigorous ^ growth- of the plants, without 
'running to the opposite extreme of causing 
the plants to branch too much, which would 
■’-spoil the length of fibre,— is the only one 
feasible. The following learned _ disquisi- 
■^tion. on ,the spacing of jute by two great 
‘ .experts of the department cannot but 
. _ 'excite sardonic laughter among, the jute- 
■ 'growers. 

\ /‘Different degrees of spacmg the plants ap- 
parently has had no effect in improving the seed,.. 
The spacing experiment did not tell so far as the 
quality of fibre went/* (pp.Sp-Qo). “The experiments 
in spacing thick and thin sowing and thinning out 
have not given conclusive results. Mr. D, N, 
Mukerji explains that it is difficult at Burdwan (Govern- 
’ ment Farm) to get evenness of distance between plants 
'when seed is firbad-cast, and when seedlings are 

thinned out by hand Drilling might be tried as 

suggested by Mr. Mukerji. ■ 1 do not think, however, 

' that greater accuracy in spacing would thus be 
secured/* Pp. 97 -pS. 

, Wasting time and money in trying to 
secure a mathematical accuracy in things . 
practical, does well when others have ‘to 
‘ pay the piper* ! 

^ Mr. Chowdhry - has suggested an inge- 
. nioiis and less expensive ' method of ex-' 
traction • of fibre -by means of. a piece of-- 
‘bamboo or wood ’.provided with '8 of 'lo'" 
pegs : to take the place of, the human fingers. 
'^Unless and until:, this device has; been tried' , 
’by 'a 'few jute-growers on: a -business scale,, 


and their op,iiiions secured in its favour, it 
is impossible to form an estimate of its 
economic value. One can hardly believe 
that a few pegs can be made to perform 
that dexterous movement of the human 
fingers required for the extraction of jute- 
fibre. Mr. Chowdhry’s one testimony alone 
that it is “able to strip about two maunds 
of dry fibre in a day” will not convince 
people to run a risk of loss. 

With regard to the manuring of jute, 
Mr. Chowdhry recommends “75 mds. of 
cow-dung or 6 mds. of castor-cake each con- 
taining about 30 lbs. of nitrogen” (p. 26). 
But he is also fully aware that “Farm-yard 
manure will not be available in sufficient 
quantity. Saltpetre may prove most use- 
ful” (p. 70). Again in a foot note he says : — ' 

“ Unfortunately the results of the experiments at the 
Burdwan farm, show that saltpetre, super, or bone- 
meal are not suitable manures for jute’* (p. 70.) “Cow- 
dung again gave the highest out-turn at the least cost, 
as It did in the two preceding years. The bonemeal 
plot actually gave less than- the unmanured plot** 
(p. no.) 

There is nothing new in this finding of 
the experts that cattle-dung is the best and- ' 
cheapest manure for jute. What Mr. Chow- 
dhry considers ^unfortunate^ ( one would 
suppose he means for his Department) is 
really most fortunate for the jute-grower, 
for he is saved the possible temptation of 
throwing away money in the purchase of 
“saltpetre, super, or bonemeal” — as jute 
manures. Mr. Chowdhry recommends castor 
cake at 6 mds. per acre as a good manure 
for jute and he thinks it can be had at 
Rs. 3 per md. (p, 39). Castor-cake is not 
a thing to be had in the jute-growlog vil- 
lages unless . imported from Calcutta. The 
Calcutta price itself we know • is not less 
than Rs. 2-8 per md., so that adding to it 
the cost of transport, &c., the price for the 
jute-grower will be about' Rs. 3-8.' But he 
can get rape-cake in his village at Rs. 3 
per maund ; so that if; he can afford ■ to use 
any oil-cake for manure, he- will prefer rape- 
cake— 'which in addition to a manurial 
valiie^ almost equal to castor-cake, has in- ' 
secticidal properties. Jute at, this time., 
^_(November) sells in the villages at 'the,, rate ' 
of Rs. 2-8 to Rs.. 3 per maund, and the idea,; ■' 
of using either the castor-cake or - rape-cake..’-':; 
for, -it,, worth, Rs._ 3 -per maund,. would be:';;': 
simply ridiculous., ; The use o| mauqds. 
of cattlq-dung- per^ acte for the' jute cro,|?, 
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dea^: in East Bengal, in framing his ^^table of 
^ costs '-for an East Bengal District/*' he 
assurnes the rate of wages for the jute season 
at 5 annas per diem This is curious, to say 
the least. The truth about the wages of 
labour is that it is subject to the law of 
supply and demand and fluctuates from 
month to month, specially in the jute dis- 
tricts, as the demand for labour rises or falls. 
In the jute season in the jute districts you 
have to pay a laborer from 6 up to 13 annas 
daily as the demand rises, and in addition 
you have to supply the laborer with two 
meals daily — a small breakfast at 9, and a 
full meal at noon. This means an addition of 
another 3 annas to the daily pay — bringing it 
up to from 9 to 15 annas daily. The average 
daily wages cannot therefore he taken at 
less than 10 annas daily for the jute season, 
say from March to July. When the season 
is over, you can get a man for much less— 
even for half the amount. Similar^ with 
regard to the hiring of ploughs, you have to 
pay xz annas daily for each plough, if you 
want efficient work during the jute season. 
When the season is over, and there is no 
demand for the men and the bullocks, you 
can hire a plough for 5 annas, or even 4 
annas, or merely the wages of a man for 
half a day. It may occasionally be possible 
for you to get a plough to hire in the jute 
season even at 8 annas daily, but 
wise pound foolish/’ Half-hearted labor- 
ers, with half-starved bullocks, will turn out 
very careless and inefficient work to make 
you repent in the end. 

The wonder is not that the charges for 
labour are so much as 10 annas, and for the 
plough so 'much as 13 annas daily— but 
just the 'other way — that the charge is so 
little* ; The Rayat disclaims your officious ' 
patronage ; but give him his dues, give him 
only to ‘earn his bread' by the sweat .of 
his brow/ He claims _to be fed, — -he ,and ' 
his little ones, and to hide his primitive, 
nakedness, — in return for his honest labour 
from sunrise to sundown* Neither he, nor 
his -bullocks, can' be fit for efficient work 
unlesa they have their full rations— be it of 
the coarsest ' stuE , . A hard-working ^farm 
laborer requires two seers of rice daily ip- 
3 kn'eals, and 6 chhataks of dal for himself 
alone./ "The. coarsest rice- costs ,3, annas -a' 
'seer;;. and ‘ a 'seer of the coarsest 'dMl -costs 
.3 amas. It wifi cost him 4 annas' for. . th^ ' 


doing. He applies 3o to 30 mds. of cow- 
dung per acre from his own dung-heap. 
Again, Mr. Smith says (p. 134) the Burdwan 
experiments of 1905 show that the increase 
of yield from the manured plot over the tin- 
manured is nil, though 5 tons, equal to 135 
maunds, of cattle-dung per acre had been 
applied. Surel}^ the jute-grower has the 
good sense not to be led astray by mere 
agricultural will o’ the wisps. 

"Mr. Mollison’s report of jute deterioration 
(P* 9^) gives us only a few of his doubts, not 
his findings ; “It is commonly believed that 
the latest ripenixig jutes produce the best 
fibre^ This has not yet been proved hj the 
Burdwan experiments.” He holds out pro- 
mises of what he will get done at Pusa, say- 
ing “experiments will be carried out at 
Pusa” &c. and that “the start has been made 
at Pusa” (p. 93) (p. 97), — but his perfor- 
mances have not yet seen the light. 

The next point to notice is jute-farming. 
Here we differ as the poles asunder. Mr. 
Chowdhry shows a profit (in paper of 
course) of Rs. 73 per acre for the unmanured 
crop, — ^and another 38 Rs. per acre, if 
manure is used — (p. 39), making up a total 
-of no Rs, profit per acre. Mr, Smith even 
'goes further and would show a profit of" 
Rs. 137 per acre, and if immediatly follow- 
ed by a crop of transplanted anian—'Rs* 150 
, per acre (p. 135), This is almost Utopian. 

' Let us first see what the cost of cultivation 
-comes- to. - Mr. Chowdhry says : 

, 'Hn North Bihar ^ and Orissa labour is available at 
the rate ’not exceeding’ 3 annas per diom, while in 
Bengal the rate of the labour during the Jute season 
varies from 4 to 6 annas /’ 

adding^ that -“in an East Bengal district 
jabour^ js dear.” (p.- 37), East Bengal is the ' 
_great jute-growing centre, and in ail calcu- 
lations' regarding- the cost , , of jute-growing, 

! should -take the rate of .’wages prevailing' 
Bengal during' the 'jute, seumn . , Even -■ 
the: ^ admission ' abottt, labour" being. 
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collect It will require also if- seers of rape- 
cake, which, at not less than Rs. 2-8 per md., 
wmild cost ifannas.— Thus the two bullocks 
together would cost 9 annas daily for feed. 
To this you should add something on 
account of Interest on the capital, about So 
to 100 Rs., laid out on the purchase of the 
two bullocks— and also half a day’s wages 
for the driver. Thus 12 annas daily would 
be an extremely moderate estimate of the 
cost for each plough. Nibaran Babu’s eight 
annas daily for each plough for the jute 
season is altogether out of the question. 

The figures in Nibaran Babu’s table of 
costs (p. 38) are recast on the lines indicated 
above and the two tables presented below 
for comparison : — 

Operations Revised Mr. Chowdhry’s 

and rates figures figures 

Rs. As. Rs. As, 

8 ploughings, I ploughing 
requiring 3 ploughs, at 

12 annas a plough ... iS o 12 o 

4 seers ( S lis. ) seed at 
4 annas a seer ... ... i o 14 

2 Rakings with achra or 
bide (4 Takings— I plough- 

ing= 3 ploughs) ... I II I S 

First weeding 24 men at 

10 annas each ... ... 15 o 78 

Second weeding 12 men ... 78 3 12 

I thinning- 6 men ... 3 12 I 14 

Cutting and steeping 24 men 
at ro annas each ... 15 o 78 

Stripping at Re. i per md, 
for 12 mds, ( if unman- 
\ured) ... ... 12 o 16 o 

Collecting and tying 2 men 
at Ioannas each ... 14 10 


rice and x anna for the dal and also i anna 
daily for sundries, fuel, salt, oil, &c. This 
alone comes to 6 annas, for himself alone. 
He has to provide for seasons when the 
demand for his labour will fall. He has 
besides a wife, and some children, and per- 
haps an aged mother. Surely a labour rate 
of 10 annas daily for the jute season is not 
high. The standard of wages for a free 
laborer dtirnig the working season ought 
by no means to be lower than the cost of 
maintenance of a slave. Your kitchen ser- 
vant costs you Rs, 7 to 8 a month on his 
feed alone, besides bis pay. Starve the 
laborer and he will steal or otherwise 
deceive his employer — a fact of very com- 
mon experience. Indeed once in the habit 
of stealing,, he will not easily give up the 
habit, ^ even if his wages should be raised. 
He Will snore comfortably in his bed, though 
a heavy shower in the midnight should call 
for his presence in the field to save .the seed- 
lings by opening a drain. ‘The way to a 
man’s heart’ it is said ris through his mouth.’ 
If you want full and efficient work, you 
must give the laborer his full ration. 
Half rations for both man and beast, will 
give careless half-hearted work, which 
will tell seriously on the yield. Ruling 
over the laborers with ‘whips of scorpions’ 
though it will increase the labour of super- 
vision, will not mend matters. While a 
whole family is starving or famine con- 
ditions prevail, you may get a laborer for 
only half a meal. But agriculture will not 


during the jute season ? Nibaran Babu allows 
only eight annas daily. With half-starved 
bullocks, and a half-hearted driver, you may 
get a plough for eight annas daily, or even 
less —but the work done will be inefficient, 
and will tell on^ the out-turn. Good jute 
farmers keep their own bullocks, feed them 
properly, and they themselves serve as 
drivers. You cannot estimate the cost of 
ploughing at anything less than the actual 
cost incurred by the farmer. , Each bullock 
consumes not less than 6 seers of straw- 
chaff daily, which in the Calcutta market 
.costs, at 2 pice, per seer, 3' annas. If fresh 

grass IS ' substituted ''''it can “ '' " 

20 seers, to allow Tor the 
.j^rass*; which ^ will cost' '.about 


In the above table the reader wdli notice 
that no allowance has been made for the 
cost of insecticides which Nibaran Babu re- 
commends for use (p. 40). He also makes 
no allowance on account of loss from such 
accidents as prolonged drought and floods, 
commonly known as Hajci Sukd. He 
notices the rent, but does not notice the 
interest on capital, which is well-known to 
be not less than 70 per cent per annum for 
the 5 jute months, from March' to. July. ^ Qf ' 

. .Oo.utse it , is . an , niconvenieint .item, ilmurvob”*''" 

be replaced by ject is to show a paper-profit, as it would, 
moisture in fresh increase the cost by about 50 f and at once 
3 annas; tq. dernplish ail theories as to the profits of the . 
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the jute-grower has no conception.' In these 
days of international boycott for political 
purposes, the jute-industries of Dundee or 
Hamburg, may be paralysed at any moment 
and the price of jute may go down to any 
extent. It will come like a bolt from the 
blue upon the jute-grower, for which he 
should always remain prepared, and never 
grow more jute than he can help — at the 
sacrifice of his paddy; paddy he can use 
for home-consumption but the jute he can 
not. At this very moment (middle of Nov- 
ember) jute cannot be sold by the grower 
for more than 2-8 to 3 Rs. per maund, 
though Mr. Chowdhry would value it at 
Rs, 8 per maund. The highest price reach- 
ed this, year was Rs. 6-8 per md. only 
for a few days between July and September. 
As a rule, the higher value of jute lasts not 
more than 2 months, from the middle of 
July to the middle of September, and then 
the price steadily goes down. Nibaran 
Babu himself at pages 163, 164, and 165 of 
his book gives the selling price of jute in 
the villages at Rs. 4-7, Rs. 4-4, Rs. 3-12, 
Rs. 3-4 and Rs. 3. At p. 122 Mr. D. N. Mu- 
kerji says “At the time of my visit northern 
jute was selling for Rs. 5-2-3 against Rs. 5 
for Mymerisingh jute — the average of the 
market being no higher than Rs. 4-4.’’ In 
the face of these statements and facts Mr. 
Chowdhry’s valuation of the yield at Rs. 8 
per maund cannot be considered as reason- 
able. Probably Mr. Chowdhry has been 
guided b}^ the Table of Calcutta prices 
given on p. 53. Accepting those figures as 
correct, to determine the average price per 
maund of jute of ordinary quality, we 
should take the average of the last decen- 
nial period (1898 to 1907) and I find that 
the average Calcutta price is Rs. 6-13 for ■ 
January and Rs. 7-8 for July. 'To deduce 
from this the price paid to the jute-grower 
you have to deduct the conveyance charges • 
by bbat or cart and payments to middlemen 
as fees, wages, ■ profits, or bribe.s — to the 
Faria, the Bepari,' the Mahajan, the Aratdar, 
the broker, &c, A i*eduction of at least 
I Re., per' maund should be made on this 
ground-'- so" that the January price would ^ 
be-'Rs.. .5-13 and the July price/ Rs. 6-8— 
the higher price lasting only for a month 
or two.- 'Thus in fairness the jute cannot 
''be- valued at more than Rs, 6 per maund, 
.and. the value of the yield of*' 14 maunds oi 


jute-farmer. But it is a stern fact that no 
honest man should ignore. 

Now what is the quantity of fibre obtain- 
ed from an unmanured crop ? The results 
obtained on the Government experimental 
farms can be no guide, as within their 
limited area a plot manured this year has 
to be taken as unmanured next year, so as to 
vitiate all their results. A general manure 
like cattle-dung, once applied, will continue 
to show its beneficial effect for some years 
after, owing to what is called the residual 
effect of previous manures. This is a most 
important fact to be reckoned with in judg- 
ing of the manure-experiments on the 
Government farms, — and affords a very easy 
explanation of the anomalous fact like 
the one noticed on p, 134 that while the 
unmanured plots yielded 17 two-fifth mds. of 
fibre in 1906, the plot manured with 5 tons 
of cow-dung gave only 16 mds. The Rayat’s 
experience is that an unmanured plot does 
not yield more than 10 to 12 mds. of jutefibi*e 
— a great deal depending on a seasonable 
rain-fall. An allowance has to be made from 
Mr. Chowdhry’s estimate of yield of 16 mds. 
from unmanured crops in consideration of 
the residual effect of previous applications 
of manure on Government Farms — the 
amount of which can not be defined. We 
shall not be far wrong either way if \ve 
estimate the 3^61 Id at 14 mds. per acre. 
Even in spite of the residual effect, the out- 
turn in the Burdwan farm in 1904 is seen to 
have been 1230 lbs. or 15 mds. (p. no). 
Furthermore on Government farms, where the 
men in charge have no personal interest 
in securing accuracy, the work of weighing. 

be left to illiterate sardars and ktilis 
'who dictate from memory if not from 
imagination, ^ such figures as 'would agree 
with the expectations or wishes of their 
superiors. So that it would be a great 
mistake to rely on them alone. 

No Crop Is so unreliable as regards the prices 
ill the market, and regarding no crop is- the 
Rayat so much in the dark as to what the 
price is likely to be. Paddy has a great 
advantage over jute in this respect, and 
always commands- a market; this* cannot 
bq' said ,with regard to jute. For paddy 
the local demand is always very great, 
which fbr jute, ‘is almost niL The price of 
jufe,^high or 'low, is regulated by the demand 
abroad— 'at .-Dundee . dr .Hamburg, of which 
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fibre comes to R$. 84, ' The c^st of opera- 
tions !ia,s been shewn to be Rs. _ 81. The 
profit comes to Rs. 3 per acre. ' ' ’ 

One would ask, why people take to jute 
growing for such a small profit as Rs 3 per 
acre ? The Rayats, as a class, never keep 
any accounts, and have no idea as to what 

proM means. ,„If ..you ask him to state the 

cost he incurs 111 ■ jute- farming, he will in- 
variably exclude the money value of the 
labour of himself and members of his family, 
the cost of the meals he supplies to his 
fellow-labourers, and the money value of the 
labour of his neighbours which he secures by 
way of hadla or exchange. The jute-grower 
Will not employ hired labour as long as, he 
can secure service by hadla or exchange of 
service. He seldom hires a plough, but 
employs his owm plough — or his neighbour’s 
by exchange, stapdng both himself and his 
bullocks and living in a state of .chronic 
indebtedness to the village Shylocks. When- 
ever you ask him about costs, he thinks 
merely of the cash he actually pays. . The 
Rayat takes to jute growing not for the sake 
of any posssibie profits, but because he is 
thereby able to find employment for him- 
self and his family. He works for the wages 
of labour without profit- He even works for 
much less than the wages due to him to keep 
his body and soul together : as he holds 
some of his land at a fixed produce rent 
giving to his landlord for rent 6 or 7 maunds 
;af jutC' fibre per acre, out of the total yield of 


14 maunds— which means that the total yield 
becomes 7 mds. and its total value Rs. 42 
although the cost he incurs isRs. 81. Let any 
man try jute-farming by hired labour, and 
it is ten to one he will fail. Many a gentle- 
man of education has tried the experiment, 
and has given it up as a losing concern. If 
the Government really believes in the pro- 
mises of large profit held out in the Gov- 
ernment reports (page 136), the Government 
should undertake to open a few model jute 
farms worked for profit entirely for its own 
justification, as suggested by the Hon’ble 
Mr. J. N. Ghosh in, the Bengal Council. 

Now to conclude. We have tried to ex- 
pose the error that often prevails among 
laymen that the jute-grower derives a large 
profit, and shewn that he works for the 
wages of labor only, and often fails even to 
secure his due wages. In spite of this fact he 
is treated all round as a sort of sponge for 
every man to give a sqiieeze. The land-lord 
screws up his demand by charging, when- 
ever he can, half the produce as his rent. 
The village vShylock realises his pound of 
flesh in the shape of interest at 70 p. c. per 
annum during the jute season. The lawjmr 
fattens on his litigation, which the small 
size and scattered situation of his plots, 
render unavoidable. Surely the jute-grower 
deserves the sympathy of every honest 
citizen. 

Dvijabas Datta. 
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working his hardest to win his way to 
money ^ and fame,. The answer happened 
to be given to him when he sought of a 
great financier the favor to look, into an 
invention, a child of the brain 'of the...mn«- 
known youngman which later brought him, 
multi-millions and fame, in spite.' of the 
fact that he had been designated by the 
great man as a ''fool/’- The . man appealed , 


pire Olliers to acmeve success. 1 ne success 
■ of a ' certain man, many a time, has been 
the incentive^ for prosperity to another - per- 
-son not^ necessarily engaged in "'the same 
pursuit in life.. The biography of a^' success- 
ful man ' transmutes failure into ' success, 
furnishing the ■ reader with inspiration ‘ for 
persistent effort and the desire to utilize 
every means within^his reach to accomplish - 
his _ purpose and realize his hopes. ■ : . - v' '■/' - ■ 

, -'M -have no time to 'waste on fools,’’ -tvas. ' 
the reply, given to a 'young man . who - was- ” 
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of compressed air, Mr. Vanderbilt sarcas- 
tically queried ; Do you mean to tell me 
you can stop a train of cars with wind 
And when answered in the affirmative, he 
summarily dismissed the applicant with 
the remark : have no time to waste on 

foolsd^ 

The story goes that a few ^mars later, 
when George Westinghouse made his for- 
tune by selling his air-bi'-akes, he had the 
satisfaction of answering the self-same Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s request for a meeting 
with the exact words : “ I have no time 

to waste on fools.” 

The lives of successful men not only ins- 
pire us to amass riches and win fame, but 
also to be good and useful. Luther Bur- 
bank, who has done the %vorId inestimable 
good by his eminent horticultural, agricul- 
tural and floricultural work, is by no means 
a rich man when one considers that in the 
United States wealth is measured by mil- 
lions and multi-millions. When Burbank 
began his life-work, the intellectual people 
looked down upon him, since he had taken 
up manual work, and the farmers despised 
him, designating him a mere “book farmer.” 
He was called by the intellectual people 
“impractical,” and b}?- the rabble “crank,” 
the last word being an Americanism for a 
person fit for a lunatic asylum. Many years’ 
hard labor has resulted in Luther Burbank’s 
originating more species of plants than any 
other man who ever existed. His successes 
are a long category of wonders and he is 
considered a wizard. Eminent scientists 
come from other continents to see him, and 
even his neighbours who called him an im- 
" practical theorist have learned to feel ■ proud 
of 'him. Luther Burbank puts no patent 
on what he originates and the whole world 
is better for his presence in its midst. 

Saint Nihal Singh* ■ 

Aping. 

In a London letter of the Punjahee we find • 
’the following queer piece of news : 

"The inclians at Edinbur^^h also held a dinner to ■ 
celebrate the Dasehra festival, at which toasts were ■ ' 
proposed to ^Trmcess SeetaT' “Hama,” and “Val- “ 
meeki” and the heroes of the Ramayana ! !' ' ’ 

Some ^nien do not know when they make ' ■ 
apes of themselves* Hf these Indian ■ young' 
:ipep-,' wanted ■ to show , their, reverence 


_ done’ so in right Indian style, and not' made 
, themselves ridiculous by this fantastic cari- 
cature. If they make progress at this 'rate 
we ' shall hear after the Dasehra next year 
^ that these neo-Hindus have drunk the 
health of the goddess Durg^ in bumper 
cups of whiskey. There is no objection to 
the celebration of the Dasehra by Hindus. 

Administtation and Exploitation. ■ 

Like other Anglo-Indian administrators 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, v/hen in India, must 
have waxed eloquent over the purely phi- 
lanthropic character of British rule in India 
and thought the holders of a different view 
sedition-mongers. Yet this is what he now 
writes in a British newspaper — 

^ India knows perfectly well that it was our comnier« 
cial interests that led us to the country, and that in 
the main, it is these interests which keep us there. 
She knows it to her cost, for such a protective tariff 
as we will not permit, would be the greatest material 
, boon that could be offered her. She has noticed, we 
majf be sure, the cynical disregard of Indian industry' 
displayed by the levy of the counter\railing excise 
upon her cotton manufactures. Clearly, then ' the 
boycotting of our goods must have been very distakeful 
to US. 

What is truth? says the serious Indian 

journalist, but wait for an answer. 

The Turks and their Christian Friends, 

“The unspeakable Turk,” “Abdul the 
Damned,” “ Bulgarian atrocities,” and other 
similar expressions have long been familiar 
to readers of English publications. The 
falsehood that Turks and other Mussalmans 
think that women have no souls, is found in 
many English books. The foremost thought 
of European Christian nations with regard to 
Turkey has for a long time been how, to 
parcel out her possessions among themselves. 
But now that the Turk has shown that 
he fs *speakable, attempts are being made 
by his former critics to appropriate to them** 
selves as much of the credit of his achieve- 
ment as possible. For instance, we find the 
following paragraph in the Christian 
Register ol 'Boston : — 

The triumph of the young Turks is amazing, and 
, j'et It IS a capital illustration of the way in which re- 
forms. are brought about. There was a time when ■ 
upon.our earth there was no water: with 'a tempera- ■ 
ture.-'of more than two hundred and twelve dovre<“s 
• steam enveloped the earth. At some moment , of timd ’ 
■the, temperature fell -below two hundred and twelve 
. degreesy.and suddenly, water drenched the earth. The ^ ’ 
. chsmge yas sudden, ' but the prepatkion long cond- 
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. Roed and the result inevitable. Among the many 
forces of civilisation wirich have penetrated the Titrk- 
isl'i Empirej we may give much credit to that best form 
of missionary work represented by Robert College 
at ^Constaminopie^ and the Protestant College at 
Beirut, Syria. AtJ^eirut, imder the able presidency 
of [)r, Howard Bliss, numbers of Oriental students 
meet on a common level and, without change of re- 
ligion, attend a common service of worship. Moslems, 
Jews, Druses, Armenians, members of the Russian 
orthodox churcly and other Christians, there come 
togethei, iiaternize, and look at modern civilisation 
from the same point of view. This and similar good 
influences have borne their proper fruit. 


^ makes the King say, ^We survey our labours 
' of the past century with clear gaze and good 
conscience ri* just as in the first chapter of 
Genesis ^^God saw everything that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

The language of the Message is different 
from that of the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria of honour memoiy. The Message 
is wiitten in a guarded style, is almost 
diplomatic in certain passages, as if the 
writer was afraid of promising too much 
or rousing hopes too high for fulfilment. In 
the Proclamation there was the heart of a 
wonian and a mother and the queenly 
desire to give in unstinted measure. This 
difference is very much in favour of the 
Message. For the King reigns but does not 
rule ; hence, seeing how the promises made 
in the Queen s Proclamation have been 
fulfilled by her ministers and servants, and 
knowing that he cannot enforce the keep- 
ing of his word of honour, the King has 
acted very wisely in being very chaiy of 
promises. 

How has the Message been received by 
the people of India ? It is not possible to 
give a single truthful reply. Those who 
expected some boon, great or small, have 
been disappointed. Those whom it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to displease or disappoint, 
have greeted it with a chorus of praise. 
Those who believe that the King cannot do 
an5qhing for them even though he were to 
promise much and that nations by them- 
selves are made, have received it with feel- 
ings of indifference, or, at best, with a pleased 
consciousness of their own sunerior wisdnm 


concealed in the midst of the et ceteras is 
not fair. ’ 

Tlie iCihg^s Message. 

In considering the Message of His Majesty 
the King Emperor, the first thing that we 
ought to bear in mind is that it is a Message 
not a Proclamation; though even in a 
Message people may justly expect to know 
what the King is going to do for them. The 
second thing to bear in mind is that it is not 
necessarily the composition of His Majesty • 
men of even much lower degree than the King 
have secretaries to write things for them. 

The writer of the Message, whoever he 
may be, see^s to be, an admirer of the Book 
of Genesis in ffie Old , Testament. For imi- ' 
sincerfest form ol admiration. 
And the writer, in imitation of the fcondudins 
passage m the story of creation in the Bibl^ 
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forget that passive virtues are not appre- 
ciated in this world, and that it is usual 
to forget the existence and services of people 
who give no trouble. Hence it is that the 
hundreds of millions of people who decade 
after decade have enriched England with 
wealth of their production and contributed 
by their peace-loving disposition to make 
her great and prosperous, have not come in 
for one word of recognition ; on the other 
hand some young men and boys, numbering 
exactly three dozen and odd, who have 
been accused of conspiring to overthrow the 
British rule, have a whole paragraph to 
themselves. Surely this is not an object- 
lesson, either in the sincere appreciation of 
loyalty or in the sense of proportion ! B}’' 
the bye, has it ^^^et been proved that any- 
body conspired against British rule? But 
perhaps the King’s ministers can make the 
the King pronounce a verdict even when 
a case is sub judice^ without being guilty 
of contempt of court or of a breach of 
‘journalistic propriety.’ 

Let us now take a few passages from the 
Message and see whether they are accurate. 

If errors have occurred the agents of rny Govern- 
ment have spared no pains and no self-sacrifice to 
correct them ; if abuses have been proved vigorous 
hands have laboured to apply a relTled3^ 

This is not accurate. One instance will 
suffice. The Partition of Bengal is admit- 
tedly a great blunder; even Viscount 
Morley admits it. But where is the recti- 
fication? The one solitary blunder rectified 
by the Government has been in the case 
of the Punjab Canal Colonies Bill. We 
need not enquire into the reason wh3^ 

No secret of Empire can avert the scourge of 
drought and plague, 

If this be true, how and wh}^ have famine 
and plague disappeared from ail parts of the 
British Empire minus India, and from the 
whole of Europe except Russia ? No, no, 

_ there is a secret of Empire which can avert 
the scourge of drought and plague, and 
Englishmen know it. 

We recognise that there has been un- 
broken peace. We recognise that this peace 
has enabled to make social and educa- 
tional progress and has enabled Englishmen 
to exploit the country.- , But probably it has 
-hot been an unmixed blessing. For we find 
Englishmen themselves, Sir R. Temple being >" 
hmong them/ admit that Pa.t Bn tow wa has 



had the tendency in India to deprive war- 
like races of their good physique and martial 
.instinct;, they admit it practically ,by 
narrowing the field of recruitment for the 
Native Army, and verbally in passages like 
the following : — 

“And undoubtedly the more Southern and 
Eastern races of India have each in turn lost 
their martial instincts, as securit}^ to life and 
property due to British rule has rendered 
reliance on their own arms un^ecessarJ^” — 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India^ July, 1897, p. 261. 

In the great Charter of 1850 Queen Victoria gave 
you the noble assurance of her earnest desire to sti- 
mulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote works 
of public utiliW and improvement and to administer 
the Government for the benefit of all resident therein. 
The schemes that have been diligently framed and 
executed for promoting your material convenience and 
advance — schemes unsurpassed in their magnitude 
and their boldness — bear witness before , the world to 
the zeal with which that benignant promise has been 
fulfilled. 

India is now quite as poor as, if not 
poorer than before,- and we do not know 
what has been actually done by the British 
nation in the way of advancing India’s 
material interests, apart from what has been 
done to enable Englishmen to exploit 
the country. On the contrary we find 
in English histories and English Parliamen- 
tarj?” blue-books accounts of the measures 
that have led to the ruin of the once 
flourishing industries of India, and to the 
impeding of the progress of her modern in- 
dustries. 

The rights and privileges of the Feudatory Princes 
and Ruling Chiefs have been respected, preserved and 
guarded, and the lo3^alty of their allegiance has been 
unswerving. No man^ among My subjects has been 
favored, molested or disquieted by reason of his religi- 
ous belief or worship. All men have enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the law. The law itself has been administered 
without disrespect to creed or caste or to usages and 
ideas rooted in your civilisation ; - 

Rulers who were allies are now treated as 
subject princes, and there has been some, 
interference with the rights and privileges of 
the -rulers of the Native States. But we can-, 
not here enter into any detail. In quite recent 
times-;in East Bengal the King’s Mussalman 
subjects have been favoured and Hin- 
du ' subjects .have ; been molested .and d,is-^ 
quieted by reason of their religions. .This is’ 
oh record, -though the, King is .evidently not 
aware, of .it and did not intend it, and it is • 
even possible that his ministers have had no. 
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set by those who have created and are res-- 
ponsible for it/ ‘Outside this corps d’elite/; 
Lord Curzoii is inclined to employ, as far as^ 
possible, the inhabitants of the country, 
‘because it is desirable to enlist the best- 
native intelli,^ence and character in the 
service of the State/ Take the Educational- 
Service, Formerhr the higher ranks of the 
service were open to ail qualified Indians, 
but they are as a rule excluded from them 
now. Take the Indian Medical Service. 
Steps have been recently taken which will 
make it veia- difficult for Indian young men 
to compete for admission to its ranks irres- ■- 
pective of creed, race or province. Similarly 
under the new arrangements since the aboli- 
tion of CoopeFs Hill College, there is nothing 
to ensure the entrance of even one Indian into 
the superior branch of the Engineering service. 

From all that has been said in the 
Message regarding representative institu- , 
tions, it seems the idea is to obtain in 
increasing measure the opinion of Indians 
on public measures in order to “strengthen, 
and not impair existing authority and 
power /kali power of taxation, expenditure 
and legislation remaining as now’’ in the 
hands of the executive authorities. If we 
have read aright the import of this para- 
graph of the King’s Message, we fail to 
see how it can be regarded as foreshadow- 
ing an advance along constitutional lines. 

That the Indian soldiers will get better 
pay is good news. This has, however, been 
overdue for decades. We refrain from 
further comment till the actual scale of 
increment is known. What army reform 
' , really means will appear from the military 
article published in this number. 

The strong points of the Message are that 
it breathes generous sentiments, and Is not 
reactionary in tone. 

;• Gasoline and Electricity as Supplements 
to Steam Locomotion* ■ 

Steam has had its dasn Gasoline and 
I ■' electricity are the coming ^ motive powers. 

: '■ They may or may not, between the two of 

them, ""-supplant' "steam— they have ■ already ■' 

commenced to supplement it. 

:,L„Cias0lip,„e and,.,, „.;„el,e.c,tri,clt,y, ,„have„ .enabled ...the. . 

. ^ipotor .'cars’ to. be -driven on^ railless .roads. 

"■a""''"-'F'rench'"'"engineer^'"''' 

a=...road.mp.tor.run..,.by..,,.ga$oli.pe..p.b 
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. tion. ■ The Renard Road Train requires no 
■ rails and can turn a curve of any angle. It is 
thus able to supplement the steam railway by 
carrying freight and passengers from territory 
not served by railway branch lines — feeders, 
as they are called — to the railway stations. 

The principle upon which the Renard 
Road Train is built is exceedingly simple 
and ingenious. The locomotive is unlike 
that of a steam raihvay, in as much as it 
does not pull the carriages attached to it. 
The Renard locomotive is a veritable power 
house carried on wheels. It manufactures 
power and transmits it to every carriage 
attached to it, by means of a drive shaft. 

The most notable feature of the Renard 
Road Train is its steering gear. It is so 
ingeniously made that the locomotive can 
veer around in a circle and each car follows 
identically the same course. 

The fact that the Renard locomotive is a 
power house on wheels enables it to be small 
and light, contrary to the locomotive of a 
steam railway, which must be big and heavy 
enough to puli the train. The Renard 
locomotive weighs about two tons. The 
cars and vans, when empty, weigh as much. 
They run on six wheels which never slip, 
and thus they are rendered ideal for rail less 
transportation. 

The Renard idea is yet but three years 
old. It has already established its claim to 
utility and is coming more and more into 
common use. It has already reached India. 

What the Renard Train is doing for the 
plains, the Telpher Trolley is doing for ex- 
tremely mountainous districts whose steep 
grades make it impossible for the steam rail- 
way to find a foothold. 

Coal and minerals are often found in plaxes 
that are practically impossible to reach' by ; 
ordinary means. Timber tracts, too, are 
frequently found in inaccessible regions. The 
problems of conveyance , of coal, minerals and ' 
timber are many a time so knotty' and hard to 
solve that the endeavor to work them out is 
abandoned. The Telpher Trolley overcomes 
these difficulties^ of transportation. 

The Telpher cars are operated by 'means' 
of electricity arid are _ swung from a single . 
rail. Trestles hold the rails to the sides of a . ' 
mountain, thus making it possible ,to’ span 
a pass 'or cross a. river with equal' facility. ' , 

, ’’.'The principle on which the Telpher Trol- 
Jeysiare built is new _ and/app'ears somewhat ' . 
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and visionary at first thought, the only difference being that they are 
being successfully employed not weaker, owing to malaria, underfeeding and 
irryliig freight from mountainous other causes, and milder, than Anglo-Saxon 
'hkh have hitherto been. considered boys. Of course, murderous outrages are 
le, but is being used in Germany not faults of the excusable kind that we are 
car service. speaking of. They require to be dealt with 

Saint Nihal Singh, rigorously according to the law. 

Patriotism is not a crime in an English 
rhe Present Situation. young man ; but in an Indian it is. 

Led is repugrant to civilised human the idea seems to be that an Indian 

fhere is something abnormal In youngman must be kept down, he must not 
f society in which one of its mem- up hjc head, or seek to grow up to his 

the blood of another, be the cause stature as a free citizen. This causes 

r political. Whatever race pre- deep resentment ; and sometimes throws a 
race hatred may suggest, the young man here or a boy there off his balance. 

;medy for such a state of things general, our boys and young men are 

oval of the cause. The prevailing have always been very level-headed 

lian view, official and non-official, ^^j^d amenable to reason. But so long as 
m to be that the recent political jg considered quite natural for 

>r attempts at murder, are without Indian boy to wish to be a patriot and a 

r cause except the teachings of the situation cannot admit of any 

and the promptings of the heated lasting improvement. 

the doers of the deeds. We are cannot conceal the fact that rightly 

'ent opinion. We cannot ignore ^vrongly our young men have come to 
mce of grave causes of excitement that it is better to be hated and feared 

peration. Of course, that is no than to be despised and ridiculed. And 

DO of the deeds, but only an ex- hated they are ; but whether they are feared 

; and whatever the cause may j^Qt Jg more than we can say. 

aw must be rigorously enforced. What, however, we can tell them is that 
io not think any new repressive there is a third condition which is the best of 
are required. The gravity of the ^11 it is, to be loved and admired. And 
has been highly exaggerated. If let us tell them, too, that they have on 
emen are able and honest, the law occasions excited the admiration of friend 
is is quite sufficient to cope with ^nd foe alike. During the last Ardhoday 

If they are not, we are afraid new Yog Bathing, who did not admire their 

measures will only be themeansof splendid discipline, their sacred enthusiasm, 

1 of the innocent, along with the their beautifnl reverence for womanhood, 
nt of the guilty in some cases. And their uncommon endurance, and their 
be a fresh cause of resentment. sublime indifference to the risk of death by 

s required is that in their private drowning or infectious disease? How nobh% 
ical relations with Indians, Britons too, have they done the arduous work of 
;at them as having feelings and famine relief in man}?- a district and 
aspirations and ambitions as other province ! 

e. We simply refuse tb be treated We cannot say how deeply we mourn the 
in hiuiian. If Britons think - they recent loss of so ’ many young lives^ How 
IS they ought to, no true and we could wish they had spent every drop of 
medy is expected from them, their blood in the loving service of 

nt that our jonng men should be humanity ! 

St as. British young men are. .The . But we are far from blaming them alone.' 
of the latter, their rowdiness, the Hatred is in the air. European or .'Indian, 
hey cause, are not looked, upon we are most of us, infected by it, -The hand^ 
il, blit only as:' due to the excess of of the European or the, Indian slayer of his 
3irits. ‘‘Boys will be boys” is ah • fellow-mands only the point of dischargenf 
ying. And our boys are also boys^', this evil animal electricity. Some . of, 'lua, 
m their .fellows, in nth#- laads I In,dians at any rate feel - We' 4b 'not 
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know how many of the fellow-countrymen' ' 
and co-religionists of Davis and Cullen 
would plead guilty to the charge of com-.^ 
munal hatred, 

Let us take the best view of the case and 
admit that Cullen became insane on hearing 
of the murder of an English woman by a 
Pathan and killed the first ‘hiiggeri' he came 
across. Let us take the best view of ail the 
cases of death of Indians at the hands of 
liuropeans, /.e., that they were accidental. 
Yet the fact remains to be explained why in 
England Englishmen do not kill so many ' 
fellow-creatures accidentally or under the 
influence of insanity. It is clear that though 
the European slayers of Indians may not be 
guilty of deliberate murder, they hold Indian 
lives very cheap, veiy much cheaper, at ariy 
rate, than their own lives. We need not 
conceal the fact that Indians generally take 
a much worse view of these cases than we 
have hypothetically done, and their resent- 
ment is proportionate!}^ g^'^^t. 

What we ask is, are these insane or careless 
Europeans mere ‘ksports’’ or abnormal varie- 
ties, or do they represent in an exaggerated 
form the prevailing sentiment of any sections 
of their community ? 

We are not so quixotic as to think that 
politically a coolie or a carter is as import- 
ant a man as a magistrate or a governor. 
But we do think that all human lives are 
equally sacred ; and the Indian who holds a 
European life cheap and the European who 
holds an Indian life cheap both constitute 
in themselves grave political dangers. And 
if the problem is to be solved, both the 
factors must be taken into consideration. 

Our solution of the problem of political 
or semi-political crime is that a change of , 
heart is needed in both the European and 
Indian communities. If Europeans become 
humane and just in their public and private' ■ 
dealings with Indians, the latter wrill 
Oertaiiily cease to harbour any improper 
feelings. Europeans have political power,' 
the power of the purse and the power of the ' ' 
sword in their hands. Therefore they may' 
be 'disposed to think that force and repression 
alone will do what they want. In any case 
yb'do not expect to influence - their conduct 
jn, their official or non-official capacities. .• , 
write, only from a sense of duty. / ' 
jWe^do not call him a good doctor who is' ' 



anxious, only to suppress the symptoms of , a 
disease, but not eager to diagnose and remove 

its organic causes. 

O'Uf Duty. 

Whether Britishers or Anglo-Indians listen 
to words of reason or not, we must do otir 
duty. A wi*ong course of action on our part 
does more harm to our country than theirs. 
Therefore let us not be led astray by stormy 
passions but adopt deliberately the course 
that wisdom dictates. The lessons of his- 
tory combined with a knowledge of the 
present political condition of India clearly 
teach that neither armed rebellion nor poli- 
tical assassinations, nor any other violent 
methods, will pave the way to freedom or 
the uplifting of the nation. No revolution 
was more thorough or bloody than the French 
Revolution of 1789. Yet the men who killed 
the French King and Queen and hundreds of 
royal princes and princesses and the nobility, 
kissed ere long the iron heels of the upstart 
Napoleon, a greater despot than any they 
had killed, Brutus and his fellows killed 
Julius Caesar^ but could not infuse new life 
into the well-nigh torpid body of the dying 
Roman Republic. On the contrary, what- 
ever republican form existed under Julius 
Caesar, disappeared under his successors, 
who became fuil-pledged despotic Emperors. 
The assassination of a man or some men 
cannot make a nation nt to win freedom, 
or to keep it when won. As for revenge, it 
is not a worthy motive. National decay and 
national growth are processes^ gradual, and 
more or less slow or rapid ; — they are not 
of sudden occurrence. 

When the vision of nationality suddenly 
dawns upon the mind of the young with 
dazzling brilliancy, they are apt to be inir 
patient for its realisation, without being 
very discriminating as to the effectiveness 
or righteousness of the means they employ. 
But it is neither possible nor allowable, to 
override moral laws with impunity. The 
laws 'Of sociology and of political growth 
are also unbending. ^ By ' this we do not, 
mean 4o say that the actors in the struggle 
for independence among -all nations and' in 
all .ages,, have been in every ' individual and 
minute act of, theirs strictly moral and right- 
eous,. But what we do say is that their 
, methods ' have been practicable, and when- 
ever they have' transcended the 'limits of 
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righteousness^ the consequent evil result has 
■ inevitably follotved sooner or later. 

A nation that does not feel its ■ wrongs 
is moribund and less than liiinian* It has 
''reached "tlie 'lowest depth of degradation. 
Higher in the scale is that nation which 
is capable of resenting wrong. But highest 
in the scale are they who can control their 
feelings, and drown all thoughts of revenge 
in the loving service of their fellows. Let 
us strive to reach this height. While there 
is so much misery and degradation and 
indigenous intejuity in the land, — so much 
poverty and disease, ignorance and im- 
purity, selfishness, disunion, social injustice, 
and cowardice, it' is only an ' ill-balanced 
and thoughtless mind, a morbid imagina- 
tion,, that can lead its possessor to- waste 
liis life on ideas ,or plans of revenge, and 
, unwise and ineffectual remedies. Much as 
we value and admire courage and selj- 
devotion, we cannot but strongly condemn 
and deeply deplore their misuse. 

We expect much from our young men. 
If any among them be eager and ready to 
barter their lives and all for the national 
good, let them calmly try to understand 
what that good is, in the light of the lives 
and teachings of the great sages and kings 
of their land. If they must sell their lives, 
let them sell their lives dear, not in the 
ordinary sense, but for an equivalent good 
of lasting value earned day by day all 
life long, banishing the while revengeful 
thoughts from their mindsS as far as is 
humanl}- possible. 

Favoured by reason of religious belief^* 

*^India^^ writes : — ' 

Th4> “Dundee Advertiser" has been indulging in 
some remarkably frank observations upon^ the manner 
in which, in one respect at least, it is jmpossibleuo 
say that no man among the King^s subjects in India 
is '“favoured by reason of his religious belief or wor- 
ship," It is long (it says) since writers on Indian 
affairs first remarked on the amenableness of the 
' natives of the Dependency to taxation, but the facts 
which have been stated by Mr. Buchanan regarding 
the ecclesiastical levy will .excite both surprise and 
wonder. 

^rit seems that no less a sum than ;£^i53,ooo is raised 
annually from Hindus, Mahomedans, and the. other 
sects for the ‘ maintenance of the Anglican, -Presbyte- 
rian, and Roman Catholic clergy, and for the ' upkeep 
of tlie .various buildings' and cemeteries connected with " 
. these alien denom ipations. M t Dundas ■ White : na- 
turally asked if this practice of making non -Christian 


was calculated to promote loyalty in.. India, but the 
curious thing is that we do not seem to have e\'er heard 
this astounding burden mentioned among the counts 
of the indictment which the Indian political agitators 
make against their rulers. Certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to put one’s finger on a more barefaced injustice. 
We know what wouic! be said here if it were proposed 
to tax the general community for the upkeep of the 
Mahomedan mosques and Brahmin temples which 
exist in this country, and yet the principle is the same." 

Travancorc and the Panchamas^ 

Travancore has set a noble example in 
giving to the Panchamas or Pariahs the 
right of sending a representative of their 
community to the Legislative Assembly of 
that state. The Panchatnas or the fifth 
caste, inferior to the fourth caste or the 
Sudras, have in South India to stand at a 
great distance from the high caste Hindus 
lest their shadow pollute the sacred persons 
of the high-born I But now some of them 
will become legislators of Travancore. 
There is no higher or more important work 
now in India than the education and eleva- 
tion of the lower castes. Travancore has 
won the admiration and respect of ail 
right-thinking men by the step it has recent- 
ly taken, 

Bothams ^‘divide and rute^^ policy^ 

It seems in the Transvaal General Botha 
wanted to pursue the favorite British policy 
of ‘‘divide and rule’’ to crush the Indian 
passive resistance movement there. His v 
ignominious failure is registered in the 
following telegram : — 

A large meeting of Mahomedans, held at Johannes- ; 
berg, protested against Gen. Botha's allegation that 
they had not participated in the resistance to the anti- 
Asiatic legislation and re-affirmed their decision to 
continue the struggle until the status of educated 
Indians wrs settled and the Act repealed. 

Hope for the wives of the Government 
ServantSf 

'The following telegram Ao the morning 
papers opens out a very 'hopeful prospect 
.for the wives of Government employees. 

Babu Trailokyanath Lahiri, stamp-vendor, has been 
called upon by the District Magistrate to explain why 
his license should not be cancelled for his wife’s attend- 
ing the Bala-utsabj i. e., the occasion on which there 
was a gathering of about three hundred ladies to present 
,f'Bande -Mataram" gold bangles to, Sritoati. Barojinl ; 
Basu. Nishi Kanta Das, a sorting clerk of the Barisal 
head post office, has similary been called upon through' 

■ the Post Master to explain why he allowed his wife to’ .4 


taxpayers contribute to the cost, of. Chnshan; semces • . attend the said cerempiiy,-' tBansal, dthyfpvepiber.J 
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Whatever John Bull may not be, he is un- 
• doubtedly a good trader. We have, there- 
fore, the right to expect that like the honest 
man that he is he will pay for what he de- 
mands. Hitherto Government servants 
alone were understood to have bartered their ' 
liberty of action for a mone}^ consideration. 
If their wives are required to bind them- 
selves in a similar way, we hope they will • 
be entitled to pay and pension. In these 
days of chronic famine, we like to contem- 
plate with pleasure the opening out of simi- 
lar prospects for the sons and daughters and 
other relatives of Government servants. We 
will undertake that babes in arms will not 
/shout ‘‘^Bande Mdtaram,’^ nor sing D, L. 
Roy’s Amdr desk (“country mine”), if the 
Government will agree to feed and educate . 
all of them, irrespective of caste, creed or 


race. 


Akbair Day. 


In our last issue we could not make room 
for the following brief account of the Akbar 
Day celebration at Karachi. 

A very large and representative meeting was held 
here, 3^esterday, under the auspices of the Sind Hindu 
Sabha, to celebrate Akbar Da)”. All the Hindu and 
Mohamedan sections were represented. Great en- 
thusiasm prevailed. Mr. Harchandrai, President of 
the Sabha, presided and delivered a long and luminous 
address. He said the present time, when India was 
re-awakening and realising the necessity of union, 
was most opportune for celebrating Akbar Day, Sind 
being the birth-place of Akbar it was in the fitness 
of things that the Annual Akbar Day celebration 
should be inaugurated in Sind, I'he President refer- 
red to Akbar's principles of religious toleration, uni- 
versal racial impartiality and policy of comprehension 
and consolidation, with the result that Hindus became 
the buhvorks of his Eimpire. Akbar endeavoured to 
solidify his empire by creating one whole iiation. The 
present Government resembled Akbar’s in several 
important particulars except two, namely, strict equal- 
ity and impartiality in filling liigh State offices and 
the unification of the various Indian communities. He 
hoped Government would maintain the policy of the 
Great Akbar, in these respects also. 

At the close of his speech the President was gar- 
landed amidst loud effieers b}' Mir A3mbkba.n, barris- 
ter*, third son of his Highness the late Ruler of Las 
Beyla. Mir Ayubkhan spoke in LTrdu with great 
fervour and enthusiasm , lie advocated the erection 
■at IJmerkot of a grand monument and emphasised 
the necessity of one common language for all India' 
and the removal of racial distinctions and religious 
prejudices. .Here the Mir was garlanded amidst loud 
cheers. The Mir advocated interdiiiing. Seths Lo- 
kamal and Tirathdasalso spoke, [Karachi,- Oct. 1,6.] 

Akbar deserves to be remembered by ail ■ 
'_;secti0Ba of Indians, though lie was not with-' 


out his faults, and though his imperial 
policy ran counter to the patriotism of the 
Great Rana Pratap. But that ss no reason 
why he should be calumniated as he has 
been by Colonel Tod, who appears to have 
been a greater Rajput than any Rajput born 
and braught up in Rajasthan. The far- 
sighted policy of Akbar was bridging the 
gulf that existed between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans of India. Rajputana 
was chosen by that enlightened Mogul Em- 
peror to be the land for the performance of 
his experiment in that direction. Many 
princes of Rajasthan gave their daughters 
in marriage to the Mogul sovereigns and so 
community of interests was growing up 
between the Rajputs and Muhammadans. 
When the Mogul Empire was in e^vtrmnh^ 
when dismemberment of that Empire was 
taking place, the Rajput princes of India did 
not take any advantage of the weakness of the 
Moguls by either asserting their indepen- 
dence or enlarging the boundaries of their 
territories by encroaching on the dominions 
of the Mogul. Perhaps the Rajputs had to 
make a virtue of necessity, for they were 
themselves then a decaying race. 

Colonel Tod perhaps wrote, his history 
more from motives of political expediency 
than a keen regard for truth. On reading 
his history through and through the convic- 
tion grows on one that his object was to pit 
Rajputs against Muhammadans and Mara- 
thas. He was the first man in modern times 
who calumniated Akbar. His description of 
the moral character of that sovereign is to 
say the least very unfair — for he has painted 
him in the blackest color possible. 

According to Tod, Akbar’s private morals 
were very loose and he seduced the Rajput 
princesses without compunction or scruples. 
It is said that he used to hold fairs of women 
whose faces he could see by their reflection 
in the mirrors in his rooms and was thus 
enabled to judge of their beauty. But where 
is the historical proof for this calumny ? ; 

Pioneer^ ^ on the abolition of 

malaria^ " ' 

The' remote prospect of the abolition. . of 
malaria fills the •min'd of the Pimiee^ with... 
gloomy forebodings. For it thinks that if 
anybody imprudently abolished' malaria, 
■'Indians would 'all become stalwarts, and 
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then— the Pmiee/s occupation would be 
gone* But let us quote what it says. 

''Assuming that the work! will continue to revolve 
long enough and that civilisation will advance as it 
is doing, it” is likely that this country will be ^in time 
sanitaiily regulated to such an extent that malaria will be 
unknr)wn. After that comes the thought — what would 
be the effect on tl'ie population of the’ abolition of 
malaria ? In that there is more ground for dissension. 
We shuuld he admittedly removing what is a source 
of disability to every Indian at least once a year. 
Normally one man in every ten is sick in India : lately 
in these Provinces more than five out of every ten have 
had malaria at the same time. And the disease is ad- 
mittedly also the cause of much chronic sickness and 
the precursor of other gra\'e complaints. But it is even 
possible that the abolition of malaria might have even 
more far-reaching effects than the removal of these 
bodily ills. There are those who think, and their 
thoughts have been most plausibly put forward in a 
recentf)’-published book, that the decay of the Greek 
and Roman Empires was really due to the loss of 
energy in those races resulting from attacks of malaria 
« ... If such an idea could be thought true, 
however, then the abolition of malaria would carry 
the native enthusiast back to Vedic times when every 
Hindu seems to have been a stalwart warrior or a 
learned priest.- .But we are afraid that 'per se' its 
effects would not be so far-reaching.” 

We do hope that in the interests of the 
Pineer and its well-wishers such a dire 
calamity as the abolition of malaria, will 
never overtake India. But why is our friend 
so disconsolate? Nature abhors a vacuum. 
Where there is no malaria, there is plague, 
and where there is plague, there is no 
malaria ; and Famine stalks everywhere, 
after suitable intervals of repose to rest Its 
tired jaws. 

TEe mild and courteous British 
Student. 

*^Iiidia” says : 

"What would the Government of Bombay have 
said, one wonders, if it had witnessed the scenes of dis- 
order which accompanied the election on Saturday last of 
a Lord Rector by the students of Glasgow University ? 
As "lawlessness’’ and "discourtesy in and out of 
school” are deemed to be such heinous offences in India, 
we feel we cannot do better than allow the Indian 
Government’s favourite newspaper to tell the story of 
how an example is set in these matters by the "ruling 
race.” Says the "Daily Mail” 

"The students gathered round the door of the polling 
hall in primitive”" costumes the least likely to suffer 
damage in the fray. They opened with a combined 
attack upon the beautifully uniformed commissionaires 
and attendants, who were soon reduced to , the dis- 
reputable level of the students. Then the . %ht for 
strategic positions began. From ammunition wagons 
there poured clouds of peasemeal, soot, ochre, and 
eggs. The Liberals held -the advantage, for ,an hour, • 
during which time not a voter of the other colour got ^ 


into the hall to sign his name, a great rail}-’' the 

Conservatives dislodged the Reds, who made super- 
human efforts to run the blockade. Man after man 
was hoisted on to the shoulders of the garrison, but 
for one who succeeded in walking' over the swaying 
heads into the booth a dozen were sent back in tatters. 
The principal of the university had to declare that, 
unless the passage were kept clear, the election would 
be declaE'ed void. This raised the blockade. Many 
of the "injured” had to be reclothcd from reserve 
trunks, a few had nasty cuts, and several suffer from 
sprains and dislodged limbs. Every \'oter had to run 
the gauntlet under showers of soot and flour, and few 
of the Asiatic students faced the risk.” 

We despair of the future of the British 
race to find that none of these lads were 
whipped in public on their naked buttocks, 
nor rigorously imprisoned, nor transported. 

We are sure there were among these 
British students many National Volunteers 
and “anarchists’’ from Bengal to teach them 
lawlessness and inciviilt}'. 

Indians in the Public Service^ 

In a future number of this review we 
intend to publish an article tracing the 
history of the employment of Indians in 
the different branches of the public services 
of their countr}^ In this note we offer a 
few remarks on that passage in the king’s 
message in which His Majesty was pleased 
to refer to this subject. 

The admission to, and promotion of men to 
high posts in the public services of this coun- 
try are not based purely on tests of personal 
qualification, but mostly on their color and 
nationality. Of course the commissioned 
ranks of the military services (except that 
of the Indian Medical, admission to which 
is not so easy for Indians now as it was 
some thirty years ago) are closed to the 
children of the Indian soil. The Indian 
Civil Service, which is called the Heaven- 
born Service, is. also a close preserve to a 
very large extent for the -natives of England 
and not those of India, for the examina- 
tions are held in England and so it is 
impossible for a large number of Indians 
to go to that country and compete for 
the service on a mere speculation. Services 
in the Educational, Engineering and Foi'est 
Departments have been divided into Im- 
perial and Provincial branches, and al- 
though it may be easy for a camel, ■» to pass 
through the ' eye of a needle, ' it is almost , 
impossible for 'an Indian, ■ however, superior 
his^ qualifications -’may ^be,' to. mter' thp 
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Imperial branches of those Services. Even 
“honesty John” had the righteous courage to 
declare in answer to certain questions before 
his translation to the House of Lords that 
Indians should not be admitted to the 
Imperial branch of the Indian Educational 
a;; Service,; because the Provinc branch 
existed for thein. Throughout India only 
two Indians are in the Imperial Educational 
:'a&rvi€er'' 

Similarly^ in the Engineering Depart- 
ments, Indians are not admitted to the 
Imperial branch of the Service. Whatever 
little chance there was for Indians to enter 
that branch when Cooper’s Hill College 
was in existence, that has been removed - 
^ by the abolition of that institution. 

The Statutory Civil Service has been 
abolished and so there is very little chance 
for Indians in the Provincial Civil Service 
to be placed permanently in charge 
of districts. In the United Provinces 
not a single member of the judicial 
or executive branches of the Provincial 
Service ^ has so far been promoted to be a 
pucca District Judge or Magistrate. 

It is not necessary in this short note to 
refer to the other matters connected with 
the employment of Indians in the public 
services of their own country. Indeed the 
higher branches of the Indian public services 
are something like the play of Hamlet with- 
out Hamlet, because although they are 
labelled as ‘^Indian,” they are conspicuous 
by the absence of '‘Indians’*’ from them. 

An Anglo-Indian writes to the London 

Times 

Whatever statistics m a}' say and Governments pro* 
test, it is not a fact that Indians of whatever race or 
creed are freely^ and impartially appointed to offices 
the duties of which they may be qualified to discharge. 

It is a fact that by far the greater number of the offi- 
cials are ^Indian, but there is a constant tendency to 
exclude them troni posts that Eng'Hshmen want to 
hold and to give them only posts that no Englishman 
W'ould wilhngiy lake. All the best posts are held b}' 
the Imperial services, of which the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice is the chief, and, as a general rule, no outsider, 
whatever his^ qualifications and claims to considera- 
tion, is admitted to any post %vhich can be held by a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, even though the 
post be not on the regular list of appointments reserved' 
to that service. Hig*h rank in the army is entirely '■ 
■closed to Indians, and in all branches of the public 
service Jpdians still find that when they, come into ■■ 
competition with Englishmen, their race and colour 
. are a disadvantage arid not an additional qualification. 


Every Government post in India, from the 
highest to the lowest, belongs by moral 
rightto the inhabitants of India, including 
non-Indians by birth or race who have made 
ydia their permanent home. Anv deviation 
irom this principle is onlv a provisional 
arrangement. 

A merry time for bad characters. 

Dacoities and murders seem to be more 
frequent than before. And as the Police 
suspect students to be the culprits in almost 
every case, the real offenders have ample 
leisure to twdst their moustaches between 
their, fingers. It is, no doubt, not impossible 
for students to commit murder or dacoities ; 
but in this age of free competition we are 
not inclined to give them a monopoly of 
this wicked business. 

The fact is, our policemen are not very 
efficient, and they are fully occupied in 
sedition-hunting. So they are not in a 
position to cope with any outbreak of crime. 
Hence this ‘‘school-hatched dacoity” theory 
has been to them a veritable godsend. 

Who profit by “Anarchism” and the 
boycott ? 

It cannot be said that “Anarchism” and 
me boycott have been entirely unprofitable. 

1 hey have furnished emplo 3 TOent to a large 
number of men. Many nincompoops and 
scoundrels seem to have been engaged by 
the police as spies and informers, so that the 
honest men who formerly served in the 
Detective Department now find themselves 
m verj' bad company. But it cannot be 
helped. The unemployed problem must be 
solved here as in England. 

Another good result of “Anarchism” and 
the boycott has been that Bengali “am- 
tators” travelling anywhere and Bengalis 
of any description travelling outside Bengal 
do not now run the risk of being robbed’ 
assaulted or murdered, without there being 
some witness to the deed. For the police 
have furnished them with guards of honour 
who watch them everywhere. 

Verily good cometh out of evil. 

Wbat is Anarchism ? 

By the bye, what is anarchism? The 
word seems to be used very loosely by An- 
glo-Indian journalists. Is it due to their 

p0.nic, or malice prepense ? 
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We find the following description of the 
anarchists in Chamber's Encyclopaedia:— 

^®T!icy desin3 complete liberty for all men. They 
object to all a\ithority, whether monarchic or republican, 
whether liabsed on divine rigiir or universal suffrage, for 
(they say} lifsiory teaches that all gD\’crnmenl tends 
to privilege and” oppression. In all human relations 
their icii^a! is onr‘ of^free contract, perpctualhy subject 
to revision and cancelment. But s\ic!i an ideal of 
freedom cannot be realised in a society where land 
and capital are tlie monopoly of a class. Land and 
capital must therefore be the common property of 

society, at the disposal of every one With reference 

to the old system of society w’hich stands in the way 
of the new era, Bakunin recommends a most unspar- 
ing policy of destruction 

• The young men who are now undergoing 
trial at Alipore have not ‘been accused of 
holding these views. Therefore^ whatever 
else they may be^ they are not anarchists. 

' Agfawaa Disconteat in Cliamparaa. 

There is grave discontent among the agri- 
culturists in parts of' District Champaran. 

‘ The rayats complain that the terms of con- 
tract which the European indigo and sugar 
planters are seeking to force on them, would, 
if accepted, prove their'ruio. They sent a 
'well-reasoned and 'respectful representation 
;to the Government So far as know, 
no enquir}^ into their grievances has been 
■ made. But additional police have been 
..drafted into the sub-division of Motihari^ 
'a considerable number, of men have been 
. arrested, .the meetings of agriculturists have 
.been forbidden under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code (though there has 
not been any disturbance of peace or any 
likelihood thereof), and punitive police have 
been imposed on the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages of Gurwalia, Balua, Nautan, Bajahi, 
Matliia Dumra, Lakanpur, Kalan Barwa, 
Barwa Ganauli, and Chand Barwa. If the 
grievances of the rayats be true, the planters 
are riding for a fall They are no doubt 
very powerful But their predecessors in 
Bengal sustained ,a crushing defeat during 
the Indigo Disturbances of the sixties of the 
last century,^ at the hands of the weak and 
mild Bengali peasants, v’^ho swore, *This right 
hand will not sow indigo,’^ and kept their 
oath despite inhuman _ persecution of ail' 
sorts. A system of practical slavery cannot 
be made to prevail in Behar. Men cannot 
be made to work under compulsion with 
profit for any length of time. _ The Euro- 
pean officials ^and planters ..concerned, will 


do well to read the history of the Indigo^ 
Disturbances in Bengal*'^'' The Behar peas- 
ant is bound to win in the end. 

In the meantiine Behar patriots may^ justify 
their existence by taking a bold stand in 
defence of their poor compatriots. 

Sir John Hewett^s Convoca,tioji Speech, 

Sir John Hewlett did well in his Allaha- 
bad Convocation Speech to contradict' 
Sir Bampfylde Fulleris libel on Indian stu- 
dents in The Nineteenth Century^ though, if 
he had not done so, few thinking men would 
have believed in that irate old man's calumny, 
seeing that he had been expelled from 
India practically by^ students. Sir John's 
condemnation of the selection of Tom 
Brownes School Days as a text-book for 
Indian students was also well-deserved. 
Besides the objections against that book re- 
ferred to by him, there is the mention of 
boys drinking as a matter of course. This 
from the Indian point of view is highly ob- 
jectionable. Sir John Hewett's dictum 
that the duty of ' the Government in the 
matter of secondary education is limited 
to the provision of one high school for each 
district and the giving of a grant-in-aid to 
some more, cannot be accepted. It is the 
duty of the Government to provide for the 
education of every child till the age of 14, 
if not till 16. If that cannot be done, it is 
not because the ideal of duty is anything 
short of that standard, but because the Gov- 
ernment is unable or unwilling to incur 
more expenditure on education on account 
of Imperial expenditure or Imperial policy. 

Our Educational Responsibility. 

But whatever the Goveimment may or 
may not do, we are all responsible for the 
education of the juvenile and illiterate 
adult population of India. Whoever has 
received the light of knowledge is bound by 
that very fact to impart it to those who have 
not. He must either himself teach, or pay 
in some form or other so that others may 
be able to teach. If he wdll not, lie is a 
despicable 'miser, not fit to associate with. 
This is strong language, but language deli- 
berately used. If men and women, young 
or old, who call themselves patriots, or wish 
to be considered patriotic, do not help m 
the spread of knowledge, they do not know 
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what patriotism means* Should we not 
see to it that there remains not even a ham- 
let without a school and without arrange- 
ments for imparting knowledge to the Illi- 
terate adults by means of evening magic 
iaiiterii lectures, Kaihakaias^ &c* ? This 
work, to be successful, should be done by 
persons and in a form entirely dissociated 
from politics and even from the preaching 
o| szmdesM* 

As to methods, let us try to learn the best 
educational methods to be found in any 
countr}", but in the mean time teach accord- 
ing to any method that we know. When 
there is faimine in the land, we do not wait 
to discuss the fineness or coarserness of the 
food-grain, nor do we discuss the best styles 
of cooking*^ We boil properly any good food 
grains, fine or coarse, and give the food t6 
the people. There is dire knowdedge-famine 
in the land. Who will feed the starving 
minds in India ? 

The Atiatial Conferences* 

All the Conferences which usually meet 
during Christmas week along with the 
Indian National Congress will hold their 
sessions at Madras this year. The President- 
elect of the Indian National Congress is 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Congress, 
Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao* 
Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar will pre- 
side over the Industrial Conference, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair, over the 
Social Conference, thC' Hon’ble Pandit 
‘Madan Mohan Malaviya, over the Temper- 
ance Conference, &c. &c. There will also be 
a Ladies’ Conference,' and a Theistic Con- - 
ference. , The Theosophical Convention 'wrill 
meet at Adyar, Madras* A meeting of the 
All-India Moslem League will also be held. • 

Otit* PkttircSt 

The Indian , Society of Oriental Art is 
doing good work by supplying a limited 
number of reproductions of good Indian 
pictures at a moderate price, as will be ■ 
‘Seen in our advertisement columns,/. One 
of its beautiful pictures, ^The Pardanashin/’ . 
we reproduce in this number by permission* ■ ■ 
We a,re able to reproduce a ^ picture of the' 
bronze of ^^Parvati’’ by the courtesy 'of- 
. Dr* 'A, K. , Coomaraswamy, who has kindly 
' sent ps the' photograph. The hronze, is’ 'in/ 
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- the Copenhagen National Museum* What 
'treasures have been lost to India! Most of 
the , Elephanta cave sculptures we were able 
to reproduce in a previous number from 
photographs kindly sent from his collection 
by Mr. P. V* Mavjee of Bombay, well- 
known for his literary tastes and anti- 
quarian zeal. 

An American Village School* 

We should like to draw the attention 
of our readers to the description of an 
American Village School given by Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh in this number in the article 
‘‘The Germ of the up-to-date in rural 
America/’ They will at once perceive that , 
not^ the best College in India is so well 
equipped for Its work as this American 
Village School is for its. Why this differ- 
ence? It is no use giving the stereotyped re- 
ply, “it is the Government that is to blame/’ 
A people gets the sort of government that 
it deserves. Let tis lay this bitter truth to 
our hearts that we are to blame. Let us 
resolve, each according to his ability and 
opportunity, to wipe off the reproach of 
being a backward people. 

A Glass Factory* 

We have received a copy of the prospectus 
of the Kashi Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd. The Company has been able to secure 
the services of Mr. S. R. Sinha, who com- 
pleted his education at the Tokyo Imperial 
University and x*eceived a special training 
in glass-making in the Higher Technical 
School, Tokyo, and a practical training 
in two well-known glass factories in Japan 
for 'three years and a half. .So there is no 
doubt the factory will be well-managed. 
We personally, know some of the Directors. 
They are men of tried honesty and public 
spirit. Most of them have practical know-' 
ledge of business. It is intended to start ' ' 
the factory at Barakar and work it according 
to the latest scientific rnethods, 'The 
locality chosen is most suitable for obtain- 
ing raw materials. It is -near the - railway , 

■•station - and not iar from . Calcutta. "" These " 

■are-" facts of' great' commercial importance.' 
Besides,' Maharaja' Manindra^ Chandra Nandi • 
Bahadur, of Kasimbazar, who has become 
: a -shareholder, has agreed: to give 'the land ' 
required for buildings on advantageous terms ' 
..and coal, too,, for the first two, .or. .three, years:,; 
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him a ver}^ severe punishment. This is^ in a very few 
words, a passage from the cross-examination of the 
Government reporter, 'Did you ever study shorthand?' 
T did not. I might look over the book, but that is 
all. As far as I know, shorthand is not studied by 
any man in the barracks. There was no constable, 
to my knowledge, in French Park on the day of the 
meeting who knew shorthand. The meeting lasted 
from 3 o'clock till a quarter to five, and Mr. Sheehy 
was speaking the greater part of the time. When 
Mr. Sheehy spoke a sentence or a sentence and a 
half, I took down all I could remember at the time. 
I took no note of what he would be saying while I was 
taking down the two sentences which I remembered 
at the time. I consider Mr, Sheehy a slow speaker.' 
'While you would be writing a sentence, how man}/ 
sentences would he get ahead of you V 'Well' said 
the constable or reporter, 'he might get two or three.' 
'Then when you would complete your sentence, would 
you skim over what he had said in the meantime and 
then catch him up again V 'Yes, i would try and 
remember what he would say in the meantime.' 'When 
you say that you would try and remember, what do 
you mean V 'I mean that when I heard a 
sentence or two I would take that down and pay no 
attention to what he would say in the meantime.."^ 

"Flow many gentlemen here must have been in 
English courts and heard the careful, austere, and 
impressive standards which the judges of those courts 
apply to evidence. I say when 3mu hear such evidence 
as that, ^ do you not think you are listening to the 
proceedings of a court in a comic opera ? Pray remark 
that in a charge of this kind a phrase or a qualification 
of a phrase may be of vital importance. It may make 
all the difference in the construction and the interpre- 
tation that the court would put upon a word spoken ; 
and yet }’ou see that the qualifying phrases and words 
might have been dropped out while the reporter was 
taking down the other sentences. It is a sheer carica- 
ture of evidence. Can you wonder that under such 
circumstances as those, of which I have given you three 
actual illustrations— -that Irishmen do not respect the 
law and do not revere the tribunals where that law is 
administered ^ Imagine how the existence of such a 
state of things would affect 3?ou who are Englishmen. 
Would 3mu endure to be under exceptional repressive 
legislation of this kind so administered ? I do not 
believe 3mu would. Englishmen never acquiesced in 
legislation and administration of that kind ; they have 
fought against it from age to age, and Irishmen will 
rightly fight against it from age to age." 

But what is sauce for even the Irish goose 
is not sauce for the Indian gander. 


at cheap rates. So that altogether the Com- 
pany starts with fine prospects. It is an 
interpro%diicial concern, in which the United 
Provinces and Bengal are equally interested. 
We hope the combined wealth and energy 
of these provinces will make it a success. 
Such concerns are calculated, too, to be- 
come lasting ties of friendship between pro- 
vince and province. For the prospectus 
one has to write to the Secretary, iB, 
Buchai Tola, Gaighat, Benares City. 

The Tittiievelly Sedition. Case^ 

It is some consolation that in the Tinne- 
veliy Sedition Case, Mr. Chidambaram Pil- 
lai*s sentence has been reduced from trans- 
portation for life to one for 6 years ; though 
we are of opinion that he ought not to have 
been punished at all. That he is being 
made to do the hardest work of criminals is 
illegal and unjustifiable. The police re- 
porters in this case on whose evidence he 
was convicted were not skilled in the art of 
reporting. Some of them are said to have 
taken down speeches in English as they were 
delivered in Tamil ! The mother-tongue of 
the principal witness was Hindustani, and 
not Tamil. 

As police reporters have already cut a 
prominent figure in sedition trials and seem 
destined to be more conspicuous in future, 
let us see what Lord Morley said on such 
evidence when he was plain Mr. John Morley. 
In his address on Home Rule, delivered 
before the Union Society at Oxford on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1888, he said r — 

"I will ask the Mouse to listen to a little extract which 
J am going to read to show the kind of evidence which 
in these courts is thought good enough. It is the case 
of certain Irish member, Mr. Sheehy, who was 
convicted, and this is a very short passage from the 
cross-examination of the shorthand writer, Mr. 
Sheeh}* was brought up for words spoken ; it was 
vitally important to know what were the words 
spoken, for which he was about to have infiicted upon 
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The Government of India: hy Svani Siindar Das, B. A., temper was not of the sort “that gallops till it falls.” 

Assistant Head Master, Central Hiniti Collesiate had nothing volcanic or tempestuous about him. 

, ' . ^ .Q the reader of this pamphlet seems to have 

School, Be}iares, The Indian Press, Allahabad, been equable and tranquil^ for he never ‘'strove to 
igo8. Price Re, i. spread new faiths by brilliant sword-play with but- 

toned foils.’’ What pleases us most is the fact that 
This small volume of pages is compiled from the particularly free from small jealousies 

new edition of the Imperial 'Gazetteer, Voi. IV, and breaches even in the noblest natures* 

is intended to meet the requirements of candidates for “^story, sa3^s Mr. Morley, affords us too many proofs 

the School Leaving Certificate Examination in the scholarship and learning by no means purge 

United Provinces, and also to supply the want of a acrimony, of vanity, of arrogance, of a murder- 

handbook on the present system of BVitish admin istra- pus tenacity about trifles. All this was happily absent 
■ion in India. The subjects dealt with are • The ^ ^ the perusal 

Government of India, the Provincial Governments, the before us, There was a unique combina- 

Native States and Foreign relations, Legislation and nidomita.bie spirit in quest of truth with 

Justice, the Public PeaceUhe Public Health, Education, sf t;eftacement. He never fretted. He never 

Local Self-Government, Public Works, the Public tne meed of praise due to another. He never 

Purse. In the main, the book covers the same ground as depressed when he saw the laurel crown handed 

Sir William Lee-Warner’s CittBen of India, with this to combatants of lesser calibre. Amidst pre- 

iifference, that controversial topics have been as a bickerings and squabbles it is certainly inspir- 

•ule avoided, and there is no laboured attempt at maintained a dignified 

vhitewashing the administration and inculcating^ ^^showed himself so wholly free from 

oyalty and obedience to authority. Only a few statis"^ the yulgarity o the sage and recognised the soda! 
ics have been given, and the writer has confined him- destination of knowledge and kept the elevation of the 

lelf to the main features of the administration. It will existence ever bpfpre him as the 

certainly give the youthfd students a good general end of all speculative activity’ ^Morley). 

dea of the system of administration prevalent in the Mr. Ranade's Speeches on Social Reform will be 
:ountry, and in so far will serve a useful purpose, constantly referred to by those w^ho are keenlyin- 
fhere is, however, sonieamount of which terested in the movement now on foot aim o.st all over 

3 equivalent to snggestio falsi. This could not well tbp country, and his catholicity of view and undlmmed 
>e^ avoided in a treatise compiled exclusively from vision of certain issues in a nation’s life will always be 
official sources. One instance will suffice : speaking 3. spur to men of meaner mould, For the great thing 
tf the Judicial Service, the writer says at page 41 ; in a man is his clear gaze — his conscious step across 
'Pleaders ot a certain standing are generally appoint- or circumstance or environment towards a goal 

d in the first instance as Munsiffs, and they can by seen b}' the inward eye. His utterances ma)^ no^t be 
radual promotion or by selection rise to the highest linked thunders nor his march make the ground trem- 
tfi that branch : %ds,, to that of a High Court or ble beneath him, yet he is certain to seize the imagina- 
Ikief Court ftidgeP Theoretically of course, but tion and impress his stamp upon the age# 

»racticaliy, the exact opposite would be much nearer , ^ t ■ 

he truth ■ Him Lal Cx-iattfrjee# 


Notes of Travels by /. Nelson Fraser, printed by the 

Christan Literature Society, Madras. 

This ‘ little book o.f 251 pages, is an interesting ac- 
count of travels through some historic places of Europe 
and ' Asia by a scholar of well-known literary reputa- 
tion. This is not a travellers’ guide book but a literary 
production of great -merit giving the jmpressions and 
reminicences of the author when visiting the memor- , 
able sights and scenes of the two , continents. The , 
descriptions of Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and Sicily^ 
■will be read by all with great interest, while the acy 


■ Ranade (Naieson & Co., ' Madras*} 

/ .This is a delightfully , written, pamphlet, The ac- 
count of Mr, Ranade’s life is not loadedwlth.irrltat- 
■lbgiy\i«sipid 4-emarfe^.andJ. the; writer deserves 'Our 
.thanks for -not indulging in heroic 'epithets which are 
■^pt to- get 'on onefs- nerves,# , In, his, estimate of Mr* 
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it is all that could be desired. It is divided into four 
parts, ^ 10 ,, Introductory, Articles and Essays of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, his speeches and lectures, and his letters. 

The introduction of the book, which is penned by 
Lala Har Dayal, m.a., a man of high literaiy fame, is 
one of the bek portions in the whole book. In his 
chaste, forcible and fluent language, the writer gives 
us a brief but impressive, short but clear and instructive 
account of the Lala’s life, and presents in glowing 
colours the scenes of his labour and the fields of his 
activity. Mis philanthropic, educational, religious and 
political careers are well depicted therein. The preface 
by the compiler is another matter of interest in the 
first part. 

The second and the third parts of the book appear 
to have been rather hastily compiled. The translation 
in some places is not quite harmonious. A reader feels 
as if some thing is wanting in them. Lala Lajpat Rai 
is a first-rate Urdu scholar and speaker and his Urdu 
speeches and writings are numerous. The compiler, 
therefore, would have done better to incorporate these 
Urdu speeches and writings of Lala Sahib instead of 
covering the pages of the book mostly with the tran- 
slations of the English lectures and articles. Had the 
compiler taken the trouble of mentioning when and 
under what circumstances these articles and speeches 
were writen and delivered, the book would have proved 
of greater interest and usefulness. 

The last is perhaps the best part of the book. 
Among the letters the most interesting are those that 
were written by Lala Sahib to his friends and relations 
tom abroad. The description of the places visited by 
him, the condition and characteristics of their peoples — 
social, intellectual and political — ^and the lesson they 
teach us, are of absorbing interest to all Indian 
readers. 


count of Kedarnath, a glimpse of Agra and of Ceylon, 
are of absorbing interest to an Indian. The Book is 
very well fitted by its size, get-up and contents to be 
a prize book for Indian School and College Students. 


The Arjm MarrutgCf^ with sfiecml reference to 
the age question^ a critical and historical study by 
R, kaghnnaih Rm, B.A., price Rs. i-8. Printed 
by G, 'd. Natesmi ^ Co., Madras, 

The question of Aryan marriage is a subject not 
free from difficulty. We agree with Mrs. Annie 
Besant in saying that there is no ideal of marriage like 
the Indian ideal. But the most unfortunate thing 
about tlie whole affair is that the people have forgotten 
the ideal and are struggling in the meshes of pernicious 
customs and superstitions. The author has proved 
that the marriage contemplated in the Vedas is that 
of grown up men and women and not of children in 
their teens. It never contemplated marriage before 
puberty. The marriage mantras quoted show con- 
clusively that they could apply only to post-pubescent 
and never to pre-pubescent marriages, 

■How is it then that pre-pubescent marriages have, 
come into vogue in India? Some explain it on the 

f round of foreign invasions that have been devastating 
n'dia for the last thousand years or more. Be that as 
if may, it can not be said tliat pre-pubescent marriages 
were totally unknown to ancient India, for in the Ch- 
handogya Opanishad we find the account of a Riski 
called Pushasti Chakrayana who had an immature wife. 
[See Chhandogya Upanishad i — x — i]. The pas- 
sage, however, is doubtful, as the word ^aiiM translated 
as immature, may mean a virgin also. In fact, 
Anandagffi has so explained it. 

So it may be asserted that proofs of pre-pubescent 
marriages are very meagre in the history of ancient 
India. During the Vedic period such marriages were 
unknown. In the Sutra period also we do not find 
many traces of it, and were merely tolerated by the 
Sutra authors. It is during this period that the caste 
system seems to have ekablished itself and with the 
• caste system came all its attendant evils. 

The book is an interesting one on the whole, though 
the author's digressions into theosophical races and 
sub-races are rather out of place and will not be well- 
appreciated by a non-theosophic Hindu. The chapter 
on the marital affinities, moreover, is obscene and 
though the descriptions therein given may be well 
tolerated in a book of physiology, they are simply 
scandalous and therefore objectionable in a handbook 
like this, meant for' the general public. 

We do not, however, agree with the author in -his 
assertion that under the ancient Hindu Law the re- 
matriago of widows was not allowed. Here the * 
author Is carried away by his prejudices and does not 
^ appear to have studied the ancient Aryan ' texts- oh 
re- marriage* ■ ' ' S. ' • 

' Ur|)0. ' ” , " ~ : :• ■; 

Lajpat by <Lah Lakkmd Faldk, Fri-ce-. 
Rs, Printed hy the Bande Maiaram Book 

\ -Agmcyf Lahore,, \ •, . ' 

-This book of 450 .pages gives' an .interesting an3,'-^o*l> 
,|he whdle^ fair amount of' Lal^ Lajp^^ RaL . :lh vgk-'up; - • 


Niranjan Mitra. 


Gujurati. 
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Hind no Bal Bodh Itihas^ by Krtshnaprasad Shm- ' 

prasad Mehtas B,A< Head Master ^ Middle School^ 

VeravaL Kathiawad, Fp, 264, Cloth-honnd ; 

Price o, 8, o, C 190^). 

The book is written obviously for the use and in- 
struction of little children. In a tolerably well written 
preface, the writer has enunciated sound principles on 
which histories for such a class of learners are to be 
written. They should be instructive, interesting* and 
informative. Unfortunately most of the histories of 
India have assumed the form of a mere dry chronicle 
of dates and names, dynasties and battles, and in spite 
of the laying down of sound lines in his preface, we 
regret to see that the author has at times fallen into the 
very pitfalls which he should have in following the 
lines avoided. The opening portion of the book treat- 
ing of ancient India is cast in an interesting narrative 
form and had the writer carried out the same form 
to the end, he would surely have produced something 
out^ of the run of our ordinary chronicles and been 
entitled to our admiration. No doubt, there are parts of 
the book where attempts are made to enliven these dry 
bones, but we are afraid they are beyond the com- 
prehension of the boys, who are supposed to be its 
readers. It is brought down to the most recent times 
and Lord Curzon and the Partition of Bengal duly 
figure in it, but' the treatment is too scanty, and 
scrappy to give the reader an idea of the far-reaching 
results of the policy of the late Viceroy. 


Khetravasii Nan Mandalo^ i.e,, Agricultural Asso^ 
ciaizons, by Chhotalal Baharbhai Patel^ B,A, Nath 
Sarstiba^ Baroda. Printed by the Lahshniimlas 
Press Co, Ld, Baroda, Pp, 25^, Cloth-bound] Price 
i-o-Q ( 1908 .) 

This book, big in size, and solid in matter, contains 
a very thoughtful statement, based on Pratt’s ‘ 'Organi- 
sation of Agriculture” and "Transmission in Agri- 
culture” and various other books and magazine 
articles in English on the subject, and from cover to 
cover bristles with statistics and suggestions for the 
Improvement of the agricultural community. Only 
a few of the contents of its chapters would give the 
reader an idea of its comprehensiveness. Chapter 
IL deals with the enormous increase in the egg trade 
of Europe and its reasons ; some of the subsequent 
chapters deal with the state of the tillers in Denmark, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Siberia, Servia, Luxembourg, America, 
.^Ireland, Australia, England and Japan. The state 
of Agriculture in India has a whole chapter devoted 
' to it and the Baroda State is similarly honored, while 
■ ’the book winds up with many useful suggestions* 
’Xhe much discussed problem of Co-operative Credit- ' 
, Societies is ' not' , neglected and on the whole we have 
■, no hesitation in saying’ that Mr. 'Patel ^ has produced 
a ’ work’ which must prove useful to those who are 
, 'interestfed in the ’improvement of the 'condition ;of the 
';!'a^icuiturist bub are- ignorant of Einglish. language. 

'^1 5 ® things' ;unfartunatelyi,ds certain that it will / 


not prove beneficial to the class for whom it is pre- 
eminently meant, because firstly, most people belong- 
ing to the cultivator class are illiterate, and secondly, 
even for those who can read and WTite from amongst 
them, the treatment of the subject and the rather 
, cultured and high-pitched language of the book, 
would prove a stumbling- block as being entirel}- above 
their powers of comprehension. The lay reader, 
therefore, only would find in it much food for thought, 
and instruction, without being bored, although the 
subject is a bit technical. The price, thanks to the 
patronage of H. H. The Gaekvvar, is kept so low 
as to make the work generali}-' accessible, and hence 
WQ recommend it strongly to the Gujarati public. 


Sahiiya Patna, by Ishwarlal P, Khansabeh, B.A,, and 

Narharilal TrimbaMal, B,A,, of the Sarz^ajamik 

High School, Surat, cloth hound ; pp, 288, Price 

Ps. 1-8-0 {igoS), 

The gems of Gujarati Literature which are embodied 
in this collection, comprise both the ancient and the 
modern, the dead and the living, and are thus instru- 
mental in showing at a glance, the state of that litera- 
ture. The selection is admirable, and though it has not 
been found possible to include all the best pieces, a 
majority of them do find a place here. The book is 
intended as a help to students learning in the High 
Schools, for whom such a compilation was a desidera- 
■ turn, but to the general reader too, the work is none the. 
less interesting and instructive. In poetry such a task 
was essayed by Mr. Anjana in his Kavya Madhurya' ■ 
but a mixed collection like this was wanting. Besides 
its bringing together in one place, the most classic and 
familiar wn’itings of Gujarati writers, we commend thC' 
book to the student of literature for the two valuable 
introductions it contains. An outline history .of 
Gujarati Literature and an article on the development 
of Gujarati prose have helped to give the work a 
characterstic of its own. The history is well written; 
and the writer has managed admirably to concentrate 
in a small compass history, biography, and a critical 
resume of the writings of each of the authors. No doubt 
the space devoted to each of them : is ve^ unequal, 
but that was inevitable in the nature of things. The 
portion devoted to the comparison of the abilities of 
the various poets is the result of considerable thought 
and study though the conclusions may not be agreeable 
to all. The other part of the introduction on the 
development of Gujarati prose also starts bravely, and 
the author has tried to ransack all available sources, 
but we- think in the expression of his own opinion on 
the styles, of the various writers, he has been attracted 
more by the sound of the words than their substance. 
The quotations given at the end to sum up the net, 
results of criticism on the style of the different . periods, 
savour of the slavish imitation of Narmadashanker 
{vide his introduction to his Narmakosha) rather than 
of ;sound _ remarks. We think the language also be- ' ' 
yond the scope of the student reader and the general 
impression left- on our mind by_the perusal of the whole 

is that in" spite"' of its diligent research '' 

performance still "smacks” of crudeness, and lacks the 
ripeness* of opinion that corner with age and experience, 
As/ an /-essay In the line of critidsm -writing we *hav^, 
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howevefi nothing’ but praise for it, and we gladly wel- 
come the book as a distinct addition to the store of 
Gfiijarati Literature. . ' 


Since then similar attempts made in the form of the 
‘Bharata Varsha” and “Maharashtra Itihasa” failed 
owing to simdar causes. But the idea had come to 
stay. Mr. Rajawade in his “Marathanchya Itiha- 
sachi Sadhane (Materials for the History of the Ma- 
rathas) ^nd Mr. Vasudev Shastri Khare of Mirai in 
his Aitihasik Lekha Sangraha” (Collection of Histori- 
cal rapers; nave done 3'eoman’s service by ‘ ‘ 
between them about fifteen volumes. 

^Vernacular , Translation^''' Society' 

' lished/'fiv'e';' volumes' " 

; wa'S : Diaries, with 
the late M.iv M. G.'.Ranade, 

M r. Purush ottu m Mavji , 
has also undertaken t_ 

Students of Maratha History are to be congraut- " ‘■®=ords 

lated upon the appearance of a new magazine, devoted 
entirely to that subject. The first number- was out ... 

m August, and the numbers for September , and Octo- ^ regular 

her, maintain tlie high level of the first. Mr, Paras- 

nis,^tne Lditor, is an indefatigable worker in the field T\/r o v 

ol Maratha history and a\'eIi-known writer of his- and 

ton« biograph. He has secured the co-operation suZef 

r lY; who has made Maratha his- 1 r 

tory and Maratha literature the sole business of ^ magazine is comprehensive. It is 

fortunate in being pubiLhed 

by Ml. I ukararn Javji, the owner of the primier In- Original Marathi papers. 

dian press m Bombay. This ensures both a smart Authentic portraits of historical personages and 

|et-upand a, guarantee of its continuance in Zn , f’fngs. ^ 

J.fficu les-such as want of public support For ^.“‘hentic anecdotes. 

iifficult.es are sure to come and they have^in the Mst f ?'°S:'-aphies. 

decked many an attempt in this direction. ^ 

1“ ~ f si‘ * .'Sail 

Kavyetihasa-sangraha” or “Collection If Poetry and rf 'uf "ot short of his promise! 

distop.-' Atter continuing it for a numbed c lears of M ^ nformation for the future histS 

he} had to stop it owing to pecuniary difficulties. this^periodkLh^^ ^ long life to 


Marathi 


■ bringing out 
The Deccan 
of Poona, has pub- 
conraining summaries of the Pesh- 
^a short introduction to the same by 
More volumes are to follow. 

„ ^ wealthy citizen of Bombay 
to publish other valuable papers 

The taste foiMiistorical 

literature has been created and some of the important 
Maratha xMagazines have latterly made historical 

part of their plan of 
^ -e was room, and necessity also, fora 

Maratha history, and 

, . .. : * -‘karam Javji have laid under 

are interested in this 
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ASWAGANDiA WINE- 
_ Aswagandha Wine : — 

is well-ktiown as a 
invig'orating tonic of 
body and mind. Our 
“ Aswagaiidha Wine” 
is tlie only' lielp to 
those who have to 
sustain prolonged phy- 
sical and mental work 
or have been decrepi- 
tated in youth owing to 
dissipated and irreg*!!- 
lar habits. Unrivalled 
remedy for nervous 
exhaustion, loss of 
memory, mental pros- 
tration and loss of 
vigoun 4 oz. Phial 
Re 1, Do7.. Rs. 11 
Pound Rs- 3-8. 


rial taint and' eradicates.; all korts;df;Aih;^^ 
ties from the blood. 4 oz, pliial Re, 1-13. 

Dos;. Rs. 20. Pound Rs. 6-8. Dozen rate is . ’ 
charged for 3 phials and upwards. ^ 

■ Essence of Neem.—An excellent blood ' % 
tonic, used in skin diseases and in the con-' i 
valescent stage after Malarial fever. 4 oz, ' 
phial Re, 1, Dojs. Es. 11, pound Rs..3-8. ■ ; ■ i 

'.'..'.Essence of 1 ra sha.~A potent remedy 
. .^or habitual constipation, rheumatism, t 
'biliousness, piles, &c. Best nervine tonic • ■ 
.during convalescence. 4 oz. phial 'Re* 1, ' ■ 
xi'oz. Rs. 11, pound Rs. 3-8. ■ ; ' ■ 

vSy flip Basak with Hypophosphite' ' /I 
i'T'oIu. — ’Por catarrhal and inflaiTimatory ' '’1 
diseases of the respiratory organs. , 4 oz- ' ' J 
"phial Re. 1, doz. Rs. 11, -pound 'Rs. 2-13. 

Ext. Jambolin Liq. Co.™Aii ■ infallible 'M 
rem for Diabetes Melitus., 4 oz. 'phial 
Rei 1-13, dozen Rs. 30, pound Rs. 6-8.^' ' / 

Dozen rate is charged for 3 phials 

JlJarzipi*—* An, ideal combination of Iodised upwards. CoMpMe caMhgm g/ 
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e names of three hundred 

are registered. . 


71=5 Kulighat Street, Baranagore, 

■ CALCUTTA. 

The word WORTH is the leo:r b}’ which zoe 
customers and we retain them bj’ offering 
First class goods at second class rates. 


e lectures on all aspects of Barhma- 

■‘ar', delivered 
.audth .attvaDluishan, before the 
society, under the distinguished 
lie the daharajadhiraj Bahadur of 
uoie^ crown, about SOO pag-es. Price 
r. s. i ; and non-subscribers Rs. 3. 
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Fountain Pen 
madawMcIifors 
pIicitT,reIial}iij 
ail round excel] 


.iopment ot Brahmic Doctrines 
Brahmaisnl 

imic Doctnne of Intiiition, IV 

Nature 

Upii " V. How far Science 

• leologjcal and other proofs.) VI 
■nisin and Dualism in Brahmaism! 

Tf Tori 

f ■ Future Bife. 

“ System of Spiritual Culture. 
n„ Saniaj and Social Reform 
ind the Rights of Women. 

■chasers are reqne.sted to send 
a^re.sses to the author, 210-3-2, 


_ The Bani Fountain Pen.— E 
fourteen carat solid gold nib, iridiui 
practically everlasting, .smooth, soft : 
plmure to use. Twin feed and spiral 
of ink, and all the latest impt ■'vement 
• rupee pens. Ks, 1-12, by V. i r. Rs. 

The Binapani Fountain Pei. S' 
a larger nib and chased barrel. Rs. V-o by V. P P ’ Rs"2“7 

The Minerva Fountain Pen.— As above Jin, "1 
and strong gold nib suitable for bar,) ' ^ ^ 

ingRs. 3 by VP.P. Rs 3 4. * 

The Patent Pocket Monopresses. -Embosses a most 

beautiful two-letter 
, '".Q V inonngram on n 5 te 

y.l'_ ' i “ . I ' ' paper and envelopes. 

■ " ‘ •. . : Same as that of a 

f ’ yfjJ class relief stamp- 

( / |■;q maclTine. A child 

^4 !'■' 5-^se it. Supplied 

I '' I Sir Charles 

/ ■ ' * • 1 General 

/ Hon ’hie Jus- 

\ I.." 1 Sharfiiddin, 

I Calcutta High Court, 

\ ^ I i' •'/ .spoken 

^ ^ of by all. Sample im-. 

pression on receipt of 


- V ulcanite barrel, 
pointed, making it 
I easy writing, and a 
:) regulate the flow 
Equal to nirmy five 


L Clive Ro.ad, Allahabad, 
eg to offer their services to the public in any kin. 
or., which may be entrusted to them. Dealers 1 
esa e and retail, of Oilman’s Stores, Patent Medi 
i, Fanci^Goocls, Perfumery, Stationerv, Requisite 
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BANERJEE’S pectoral elixir 


remedy fer all affections 


Clinical Thermometers. 
Guaranteed BesUEngUsh make. Each tested before de 

hear our name^ 

A Hospital qualify 'Re, j. 

B. Lens front or Magnifying. Rs. x-12. 

C 30 Seconds, Rs. 1-12. 

Df 30 . Seconds lens front, Rs. 2-S. 

Kew Certificate, Rs* 


